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INTRODUCTION 


Karl Marx’s Capital xs not an easy book to read. It is 
difficult in itself, because it deals with a highly difficult and 
abstract subject-matter, and even more because its method 
implies, for full understanding, a knowledge of the economic 
doctrines and philosophical ideas current when it was 
written. Marx’s mind was at once highly abstract and 
highly critical. He was determined always to penetrate 
beneath the phenomenal form of thmgs to what he conceived 
as a reality underlymg their appearance; and he thought 
most naturally by castmg his ideas into the form of a 
criticism of preceding doctrines. Philosophers such as 
Hegel, economists such as Ricardo, stalk through his pages 
to the bewilderment of those who approach, his work 
without some prior knowledge of the history of philosophical 
and economic theories. 

This difficulty, considerable enough in itseh, was made 
far greater than it need have been by the poor quality of 
the translations in which Marx’s doctrines were presented 
to Enghsh readers. This did not matter so much in the 
case of his pamphlets, such as the Communist Manifesto', 
for the general character of their thought was usually too 
plain for even the worst translation seriously to obscure. 
But the understanding in England of Marx’s larger works, 
and espeaaUy of his greatest work. Capital, has hitherto 
been greatly obstructed by an English version at all points 
difficult to read, and at some almost unintelligible without 
reference to the German original. 

The present translation, made by Eden and Cedar Paul, 
finally removes this obstacle, as far as the first, and most 
important, volume of Capital is concerned For the version 
here issued to the public is at once faithful and readable. 
It does say exactly what Marx said, as far as any translation 
can convey the meaning of an original; and it does read, 
as far as any translation can read, like an original work. 
It is a remarkable achievement, on which I cannot forbear 
to congratulate both its authors and the public. And it is 
greatly to be hoped that it will be possible for the same 
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translators to put the crown to their undertaking by 
rendering into English the later volumes of Capital For 
these, while they are by no means equal m importance to 
the part here translated, are in some respects essential to 
a full understanding of the Marxian doctrine. 

The reader of the present translation, however, while he 
has not Marx’s complete work before lum, has aU of it 
that was issued in Marx’s lifetime, and aU that has excited 
a widespread influence on European thought. Most people, 
even most Marxists, when they speak of Capital, mea n the 
part of it that is here included. Marxism arose, and spread 
over Europe to become the mspiration of a developing 
Sociahst movement, long before the posthumous volumes 
of Capital were disinterred from Marx’s papers and given to 
the public by his faithful friend and collaborator, Fnednch 
Engels. And while there are, as we shall see, some points 
of Marxian doctrine to which no complete answer can be 
found in the part of Capital here presented, it does contain 
explicitly by far the greater part of Marxism, and the rest 
by implication. 

Even in this excellent translation. Capital is not an easy 
book to read; and its widespread influence therefore scend® 
to call for some explanation. In part, the explanation is 
that Marx’s influence docs not rest on Capital alone. Far 
more people have read the Communist M anifesto, and such 
pamphlets as Wage-Labour and Capital and Value, Price 
and Profit, in which Marx gives a brief exposition of certain 
parts of his doctrine, than have even dipped into Capital 
itself. Moreover, Marx’s influence, in his own hfetime, was 
by no means confined to his writings. He was the active 
organiser and practical leader of the Socialist movement of 
¥as day, as well as its theoretician. Marx expressed himself 
practically in the International Working Men’s Association 
of 1864 — the “First International’’ — as well as theoretically 
in Capital and the Critique of Political Economy. 

This practical side of Marxism was, indeed, vital to its 
influence. Men set out to master Marx's theoretical position, 
and felt a dispe^ition to accept it, largely because they 
found themselvei carried on the wave of the actual move- 
ment of working-class agitation which he had helped to 
organise and to inspire. This is not to surest that Mane 
created this movement, which, sprang essentially out of 
the economic conditions and class-antagonisms of the time; 
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but he did contribute greatly to giving it form and direction, 
and those who were drawn into the movement were thus 
readily induced to consider favotuably the doctrines of its 
chief theoretical interpreter. 

Approached from this standpoint, Marxism as a doctrine 
was — and is — ^far less formidable than Marxism enshrmed 
in a book. For Marx’s fundamental ideas, from this angle, 
present themselves not as difficult or elusive at aU, but as 
perfectly straightforward and immediate in their appeal, 
^ey fit in with the working-dass Socialist’s experience of 
everyday affairs, and throw the sanction of a system over 
the fammar propagandist appeals of his Trade Union or 
his grumbling fellow-worker at the bench. The notion 
that the poor man gets less than his due, and that the nch 
man hves by exploiting the poor, is not at all hard to grasp. 
There have been poor men who held it — and perhaps 
rich men too — ever since nches and poverty existed in 
the world. And what is Marx’s doctrine of Surplus Value 
but an elaborate theoretical formulation of the method by 
which, in capitalist society, this exploitation takes place? 

Nor is there anything hard to grasp about Marx's second 
idea that "the State is an executive committee for managing 
the affairs of the governing class as a whole.’’ The idea of 
“one law for the rich and another for the poor’’ is also as 
old as riches and poverty It did not need Marx to invent 
the idea of State and law as powers external to the wills 
and interests of classes excluded from any active part in 
their administration. Marx formulated this popular notion 
into a theory of the State; but in this, as m his theoicy of 
Surplus Value, he was building on ideas already prevalent, 
and not at all hard even for the simplest mmds to grasp. 

These two simple ideas underlie all Marx’s thor^ht. But 
they are conceived, not statically, but throughout in a 
dynamic sense. Both the economic exploitation and the 
political domination of class by class appear to hun as 
manifested in a succession of great historical movements. 
He sees human history as a series of class struggles which 
are at once economic and political in their character. The 
opposing classes change agam and again in the course of 
historical evolution; but the struggle goes on, and will go 
on as long as production and the State are organised on a 
basis of class dfifferentiation. The struggle between labourers 
and capitalists, which is the present phase of this evolu- 
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tionaxy process, Marx regards as a stage — the last stage — 
of htimanity’s march towards a class-less society. The 
histone mission of the workmg class — ^the last class left to 
be exploited — ^is, by victory in its struggle with Capitalism, 
to make an end of classes altogether. 

Now, this idea of historical evolution, with the struggle 
of classes as its mottf, is in itself a good deal harder to grasp 
than either the idea of exploitation or the idea of the State 
as an instrument of class-power. The grasping of it marks 
,the transition from those elementary ideas which are the 
common stock of popular Socialist agitation to Marxism as 
a theory. But it is not, and above all it was not, to the more 
educated workers of Marx's day, really a difficult step. 
Even before Darwin, the idea of evolution was becoming 
part of the common stock of thought. It had expressed 
itself not only in popular science, but also in popular 
philosophy. Hegel’s influence on ideas extended far beyond 
philosophical circles, and popular geology spread the 
evolutionary idea long before popular biology came to 
reinforce it through tlje writings of Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer. Men’s minds were ready, even if they had never 
heard of Hegel, for an evolutionary interpretation of 
human history; and Marx's " inverted" Hegelianism,” even 
if its form was not easy, was not in itself difficult to appre- 
ciate in its broader aspects 

It is, however, true that, until our own day, popular 
Marxism tended to stress the simple theory of exploitation, 
as expressed theoretically in Marx's doctrine of Surplus 
Value, more than his idea of historical evolution, as expressed 
in his Materialist Conception of History. Or rather, the 
latter tended to appear as little more than a rhetorical 
reference to the “historic mission”’ of the working class, 
whereas the former occupied a far more dominant place 
in Marxian propaganda and exposition. 

This situation has now changed, partly as a result of the 
emphasis placed upon the Materialist Conception of 
History by the school of Marxists that has made most stir 
in the world of late — ^the Communists of Russia — but more 
fundamentally because the upsets and self-questionings 
caused all over Euiope by the Great War have set men 
thinking more in historic^ terms, and made them more 
intent to find some unifying significance behind the welter 
of destruction and creation that has come upon them of 
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INTRODUCTION 

late. It is now generally recognised that the Materialist 
Conception of History is the clue to the Marxian system, and 
that Marx’s other doctrines grouped themselves in his mind 
round this conception as an organising principle of thought. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of a clear under- 
standing of Marxism is that Marx has nowhere written down 
any full laccount of this principle It is implicit and not 
explicit in most of his work In Capital it is present through- 
out in the background, guidmg the course of the'exposition 
and imposing itself upon the argument at every stage. But 
in this book it is never formulated at all. Tlie reader is 
left to infer it as a consequence of the marshalling of fact 
and argument round the central analysis of capitalist 
society. It can be inferred in this way; but Capital is an 
easier book to read if the reader comes to it with some idea 
of this architectomc conception of its author’s already in 
his mind. 

This can best be got from certain of Marx’s earher writings, 
notably from the Commimist Manifesto of 1848, and from 
the Critique of Political Economy, pubhshed in 1859, eighteen 
years before the appearance of the first volume of Capital. 
The Communist Manifesto apphes the Materialist Conceptioh 
of History to the social and economic struggles of nine- 
teenth-century Europe, and thus shows that it was already 
the governing principle of Marx's thought almost at the 
outset of his career; but the Manifesto, hke Capital, does not 
directly expound the doctrine, but rather implies it. It 
is in the Preface to the ..Critique of Political Economy 
that Marx directly explains what is at the back of his mind, 
and underlies both his criticism of the orthodox economists 
and his attempt to construct a rival system of his own. As 
the Critique is, in essence, a preliminary sketch of Capital, 
which works out its ideas more maturely and in greater 
detail, the Preface to the Critique may well serve also as 
a preface to the understanding of the greater work. 

The form of the Preface is autobiographical. Marx 
explains in it how, beginning as a student of jurisprudence 
and of philosophy and history, he was lej^ to take up the 
study of economic questions partly by 'being brought into 
contact wdth the earlier schools of French Sopialism, and 
partly by a growing dissatisfaction wnth the dominant 
schools of Hegeliamsm. 'T was led," he writes, "by my 
studies to the conclusion 'that legal relations and the forms 
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of the State coiild neither be understood by themselves 
nor be explained by what was called the general 'progress 
of the human inind,’ but were rooted in the material 
conditions of life. . . . The general conclusion which I 
reached, and wHch, once I had reached it, continued to 
serve as the leading thread of my work, may be summed up 
briefly as follows: Men, in the social production which 
they carry on, enter into definite relations which are 
indispensable and independent of their wills; and these 
relations correspond to a definite stage in the development 
of their material powers of production. The sum-total of 
these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society — the real foundation on which nse 
legal and political superstructures and to which definite 
forms of social consciousness correspond. The method of 
production m material life determines the general character 
of the social, political, and spiritual processes of life It 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
being, but, on the contrary, their social being determines 
their consciousness.” 

In other words, Marx had come to hold that the clue to 
the understanding of history was to be found in the develop- 
ment of the powers of production. Men’s overmastering 
need was to get the means of living, and the ways in which 
they did this, and the differences in the naturM resources 
at their disposal and in their knowledge of the use of these 
resources — ^Man's command over Nature — at different times 
and places determined not only how the productive system 
would be organised, but also how man would be related to 
man in the structure of society, how social classes would be 
formed, property relations organised, and even how men 
would thmk, because the kind and degree of their command 
over nature would set them the problems that they would 
attem;pt to solve. At the bottom of all great historical 
conditions Marx saw men's power to provide themselves 
with the means of living; and behind all great historical 
movements he saw changes in the character and extent uf 
this same power. 

Clearly the View — the first principle of the Marxian 
theory of history — cannot be lightly dismissed. Every 
anthropologist or sociologist wUl agree that men’s ways 
of getting their living have a profound effect on the structure 
of the societies in which they live. Contrasts betui'een the 
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characteristic social institutions of hunters and fishermen, 
pastorahsts and tillers of the soil, inland plain-dweUers 
and mantime peoples, are the commonplaces of every 
modem sociological writer. No one will deny that such 
great economic discoveries as the steam-engme have 
revolutiomsed political as well as economic relationships 
in the modem world, or that the moment at which the 
progress of man’s command over nature changed the ocean 
from a barrier mto a highway was of vast consequence 
for the economic, pohtical, and cultural future of the 
world. It will not, indeed, be so readily admitted that in 
the changing powers of production lies the sole due to the 
development of human history; but their importance as 
a due wiE hardly be gainsaid. 

At this point, however, we encounter already a difi&culty 
in the intemretation of Marx’s thought. Marx conceived 
that his view was essentiaUy materialist — an inversion 
of the idealistic, Hegehan view of reahty. But was it? 
Is it possible to conceive these “powers of production’’ 
in purely materiaUst terms? Coal is nothing to man tiU 
he knows how to use it; the sea is barrier or highway 
according to the skEl and courage of those who dwell 
beside it. What nature provides doubtless Emits man’s 
achievement; but nature’s provision depends in effect 
upon man’s knowledge. Would Marx answer that man 
discovers only what nature thrusts under his nose, and 
is bound to discover what nature does so put before him 
in nature’s due time? Unless’ that is his view, it is difficult 
to regard the "powers of production’’ as a purely matenal 
datum. As "powers of production,” they are essentiaEy 
products of the human mind as weE as gifts of nature. 

Marx, I think, is not at aE concerned to deny this. 
Indeed, the creative r61e of humanity is stressed again 
and again in his work. But the mind of man appears to him 
as a social product and as part of the reahty which he 
contrasts as material with the purely ideal reality of the 
HegeEans. Much of the prejudice against his doctrine 
comes from a failure to understand this. Marx’s matenaEsm 
is not materialistic in the sense that it eiddudes the action 
of mind, but only in that it seeks its reality in this world 
of men and things, and not in ^ any univ^e of ideas 
transcending this world and its Emitations. 

So far, however, we have reached only the fiirst step ha 
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the statement of Marx’s doctrine The next step brings us 
a good deal nearer to a comprehensive statement. The 
Matenahst Conception of History is a doctring, not of 
bemg, but of becoming. It sets out to explain not simply 
why things are what they are, but how they are in process 
of becoming something else The "powers of production” 
are constantly changing as the form and extent of man’s 
command over nature change; and these changes in the 
“powers of production” call for corresponding changes in 
economic, political, and social organisation. As the 
"powers of production” are modified, men need different 
systems for the organisation of labour, different class 
relationships, different regulations of property, different 
forms of government, and, in general, different ways of 
life and thought. These adaptations, however, are not 
easily or smoothly made; for each social institution, once 
established, gathers round it defenders who are reluctant 
to see it pass away, whose interests axe bound up in its 
continuance. Accordingly, the adaptation of economic, 
pohtical, and social mstitutions has a tendency to lag 
behind the evolution of the "powers of production," and 
is brought to correspond with it only by the sharp shock 
of revolution. In Marx's own words, “the material powers 
of production in society, at a certain stage of their devel- 
opment, came into cordiict with the existing relations of 
production, or — ^what is but a legal expression of the sam^ 
thing — ^with the property relations within which they 
were previously at work. These relations of production 
then turn from forms of development of the powers of 
production mto fetters upon them. Then comes the period 
of social revolution. With a change in the economic foimda- 
tion of society the entire immense superstructure is more 
or less rapidly transformed. . . . No social order ever dis- 
appears until all the productive powers for which there is 
room within it have been developed; and new, higher 
relations of production never make their appearance until the 
material conditions of their existence have been developed 
in the womb of the old society.” 

It is at this point that the form of Marx’s doctrine most 
clearly rfiveads his Hegelian inheritance. History, for him 
as for Heg^, progresses by a method of contradiction. 
Each social system, based on a particular stage in the 
evolution of the "powers of production,” is a thesis, which 
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calls into being its antithesis. Thus, at the present stage, 
the capitalist system, as thesis, is comp^ed, for the 
development of the very "powers of production’’ on which 
it is based, to call mto being its own antithesis, the organi- 
sation of labour. It must, in order to make the most of its 
own methods o| production, aggregate the workers into 
factories and factory towns, and subject them to a common 
disdphne which calls into existence the challenge of an 
organised Labour movement. Capitalism is, a^ its coming, 
a forward step in the organisation of the "powers of pro- 
duction.’’ But by and by Capitalism, havmg done its work, 
will become a fetter on the devdopment of these growing 
"powers ’’ The processed of production wiU need a higher 
and more closdLy co-ordinated form of social production 
than Capitalism is able to supply; and the working dass, 
having learnt sohdanty under the capitalist discipline, 
will be ready to assume the task of creating this mgher 
form of organisation. The capitalists, however, will not 
give way without a struggle; and out of this contest 
between capitalist thesis and proletarian antithesis the 
synthesis of the new classless society wiH arise Just as 
the capitalist class absorbed the old feudal landlords 
mto a s3mthesis appropriate to the capitalist stage of 
development of the "powers of production," so m due tune 
the proletariat will absorb the capitalists. But there wiU 
be this difEerence, that there will he no subject class left 
to exploit With tte victory of the working class, Marx 
proclaims, "pre-history ends, and history begins.” 

This Heg&an conception of thesis-antithesis-s3mthesis 
expresses itself in Marx as a theory of the historical process 
working itself out through a senes of class-struggles At 
each stage of hu m a n history, thesis and antit^iesis are 
social classes placed m a situation of mutual economic 
antagonism, and the s3mthesis is achieved by a new system 
of dass relationships. Marx’s theory of history is not 
only, or primarily, a theory of the dominance of econmmc 
factors in the development of society. It is above all a 
theory of dass-struggles as the form m which this "economic 
determinism" is worked out. This view is dearly stated 
in the sweeping generalisations of the Comimmist Mamfesto; 
and the historical chapters of Ca/pxtal, in which Marx 
desenbes the genesis of Capitalism (Chapter 26) and the 
evolution, through "manufacture," of the modem system of 
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machine production (Chapters 12 and 23), axe applications 
of the same method to the study of capitalist society. These 
^stoncal chapters are easily the most readable, and in 
many respects the best, in the whole book. They are still 
the best accounts of the broader developments of capitalist 
organisation, and especially of its growth in the centuries 
immediatdiy preceding the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth and early nmeteenth centuries 

Marx's Materialist Conception of History has been often 
misunderstood. As will be seen from the foregoing account, 
it has nothing whatever to do with any psychological 
theory of the motives which guide the actions of individual 
men. Marx does not say, as some have represented him as 
sa3nng, that men act only from economic motives, or solely 
with a view to securing their own advantage or pleasure. 
His view has nothing m common with any kind of economic 
Benthamism. It does not deal at all with the question of 
human motives. Wliat Marx uiges is that the broad trans- 
formations of society from epoch to epoch arise from 
econonuc conditions, in a wide sense, and that men, from 
whatever motives they act, are in fact and in the mass 
guided in what they achieve by these conditions. The 
development of the “powers of production" sets them their 
problems; and "mankind always takes up only such 
problems as it can solve." Often, men fight out their conflict 
in "ideological forms" which serve to conceal its real 
character; but these forms have to be "explained from the 
contradictions of material life, from the conflict between the 
social powers of production and the existmg relations of 
production." In other words, an mdividual man may 
think as he pleases, or act from what motives he pleases, 
within the limitation that he cannot escape from the ideas 
and problems set him by his tune; but the ideas that 
become forces in world evolution are those which can 
contribute to the development of the "powers of pro- 
duction", and to the adjustment to those powers the 
econonuc and social relations existing among men. 

This conception is the clue to the rest of Marx's thought. 
His theory of Surplus Value, and his criticism of the 
classical economists of his own day, are but workings-out 
of it in the particular sphere of contemporary economic 
theory. The arrangement of his book, however, serves to 
conceal this from his readers, and to make the drift of his 
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argument tmnecessaxily hard to understand. For Capvtal 
opens, not with an account of Marx’s theory of history, 
but with ten chapters devoted mainly to the detailed expo- 
sition of his theory of value. 

For the* modem reader who approaches Marx m any 
spirit save that of blind acceptance, these chapters are 
extraordmanly hard to understand. They cannot, in fact, 
be fully understood except in relation to the doctrines of 
those classical economists with whom Marx is always 
eager to break a lance. At the outset, Marx’s mam thesis 
in them appears to be that the “value” of commodities 
depends exclusive^ upon the amount of labour mvolved 
in their production. This labour, however, is not the labour 
of this or that particular kind of craftsman, but an abstract 
undifferentiated human labour which has as httle regard 
for the quahties of different men as the conception of 
“horse-power” has for that of individual horses All actual 
labour, it is argued, can be resolved into so much of "this 
abstract labour, skilled labour countmg as a multiple of it, 
so that an hour’s labour of a skilled craftsman may count 
for, say, two hours of abstract labour. Secondly, the “amount 
of labour” that enters mto the “value” of commodities 
is not the actual amount expended on the production of 
each commodity, but the amount that is “socially neces- 
sary” — ^the amount required to produce the commodity 
under the average conditions prevailing at the time and 
place in question. The sociadly necessary amount of this 
abstract labour is the sole factor that can influence the 
value of any commodity. 

AH this Marx says, and much of the modem criticism of 
Marxism is directed to showing that this view is -wrong. 
But it is important to observe that not one single idea in 
this theory of value ■was invented by Marx, or would have 
been regarded by him as an original contribution of his own 
to economic science. Marx merely took over this concep- 
tion of value from the classical economists, omitting no 
doubt certain ambiguous refinements in their doctrine, but 
broadly repeating what they had said, and what most 
economists of the earlier nineteenth century implicitly 
believed. There is nothing specifically Marxian about 
Marx’s theory of value; what is novel is the use to which 
he puts the theory, and not the theory itself. 

The contribution of Marx to the iJieory of value is not 
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the idea that “labour is the sole source of value,” but the 
conception of Surplus Value which he derives from it. 
The classical economists had held broadly, first, that the 
value of commodities depends on the amount of labour 
incorporated in them, and secondly, that the wages of 
labour tend alwajrs to subsistence level. Out of these two 
ingredients of the classical doctrme Marx confounds his 
doctrme of Surplus Value. Adam Smith, Malthus, and 
Ricardo had all put forward, in different ways, a subsistence 
theory of wages; and, in the two latter at least, this doctrine 
had been closely linked up with a theory of population. 
Wages must tend to subsistence level because, if they were 
above it, the population would increase, and the competition 
of more labourers for employment would thus tend to 
bring them back to it. It was, indeed, admitted that, in a 
society advancing in prosperity, wages might remain long 
cmough, because of an increasing demand for labour, above 
an established level of subsistence to enable the labourers 
to incorporate a new and higher level in their standard of 
life. Subsistence level might thus change; and it was 
recognised as possessing always a conventional element. But, 
with this reservation, the wages of labour were assumed to 
bear a fixed relation to the price of the necessaries of life. 

This doctrine, together with the "labour theory of yalue,” 
Marx takes over from the classical economists. But he 
draws from them both conclusions widely different from 
theirs. Of all the “factors of production,” labour — ^includ- 
ing brain-yrork as well as manual work — ^is alone creative. 
The materials used up in production, the instruments of 
production — all things except labour-power that capital 
can buy — create nothing. Th^ can only transfer to the 
final product unchanged the value of the labour already 
incorporated in them. The labourer, on the other hand, 
produces more than is necessary for his subsistence. But 
he is paid only enough to enable him to subsist and to 
reproduce his kind. The rest of his product passes to the 
capitalist who has bought his labour-power for a subsistence 
wage. This surplus over and above the cost of the labourers' 
subsistence is SinT>lus Value, and is the source out of winch 
rent, interest, and profits are paid. It arises because the 
labourer, divorced, fican direct access to the land or other 
means of jiroduction, cannot realise directly the value of 
his productive power, but can only seU his labour-power to 
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a capitalist in order to get the means of life The existence 
of a working dass, thus divorced from the means of pro- 
duction, is essential to the existence of capital ism ; and the 
genesis of this class is also the genesis of capitalist society. 

Why does this Surplus Value exist at all, or, in other 
words, how does it come about that the labourer is able to 
produce a value m excess of the cost of his subsistence? 
Marx's answer is that the surplus is due to the econormc 
benefits of co-operation and the division of labour A number 
of men working together as a group can produce far more 
than the same number working in isolation But they can 
thus work together only if they can provide themselves 
with a growingly expensive equipment of productive 
instruments This the property-less man cannot do; but 
the capitalist can do it for him, and is thus enabled to 
appropriate, as Surplus Value, the entire mcrement of 
productivity due to the co-operative use of laboiu. The 
labourer is paid the value of his individual labour-power 
in terms of subsistence ; the capitalist gets all that is oyer 
and above this, and the surplus is, m view of the growing 
productivity of labour, an ever-increasing magmtude. 

These are the essential elements of the Marxian doctrine 
of Surplus Value Marx's critics have seldom attacked 
directly this part of his theory. They have preferred to 
concentrate their attack on the Labour Theory of Value, 
which he took over practically unaltered from the classical 
economists, rather than on the theory of Surplus Value, 
fhmkT-ng doubtless that, if the foundations were destroyed, 
the whole structure would certainly collapse. It is, however, 
fully possible to hold the theory of Surplus Value without 
holding the Labour Theory of V^ue on which, superficially, 
it appears to depend. 

By aU economists save the Marxists, the Labour Theory 
of Value has long been discarded. How it came to be 
discarded I can best explam if, for the moment, I may leave 
Marx and Marxism aside altogether. In the classical 
economists, the Labour Theo^ of Value was definitely at 
the same time a theory of price. Ricardo and his followers 
were seekmg for a prmciple imderlying the relative prices 
of different commodities in the market. They realised that 
market prices rmght change, not only ynth monetary 
conditions, but. in accordance with the daily fluctuations 
of supply and demand. But they hdd that, as monetary 
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changes woiild tend to react equally on all prices, they 
could be Ignored in considering the laws of value, and 
that, underlying the constant fluctuations of supply and 
demand, there must be some natural value to which the 
market price of any commodity would tend to return when 
supply and demand were in normal eqmhbnum. This 
natural value, they thought, must be something intrinsic 
in the commodity itself, or at any rate something derived 
directly from its conditions of production Tlie one quality 
common to most commodities seemed to be that of bemg 
products of human labour; and accordingly, with varying 
reservations, they adopted the view that the rdative vmues 
of commodities in exchange were determined, subject to 
temporary market fluctuations, by the amount of labour 
mcorporated in them. 

This view, however, as a thecuy of prices, could not 
survive the test of practical apphcation. It was evident 
that the whole cost of producing a commodity equally 
influenced the conditions of its supply, and that, as soon as 
commodities were produced with different “compositions 
of capital," so that some were made mainly by labour 
directly, while others involved the use of expensive 
machmery and a considerable lock-up of fixed capital for 
their production, their prices, as determined by supply 
conditions, could not depend solely on the amount of labour 
incorporated in them. Ricardo, in two extraordinarily 
muddled chapters, attempted to confront this difficulty, 
only to give it up later (in his Correspondence) as a bad 
job. His successors, especially John Stuart Mill, attempted 
to restate the theory as a “cost of production," or "price of 
production”, theory, in which, no longer the amount of 
labour, but all the money costs of production ranked as 
the determinants of normal or natural price or value. 
Thau came Jevons, who sought a way out of the confusion 
by shifting the emphasis from the conditiorus of supply 
to those of demand, and representing the values, or prices, 
of commodities as measured m all cases, not by “amount 
of labour," or “price of production," hut by their “utility" 
to the consumer, expressed in the prices which he was 
prepared to pay for them. According to this view, the price 
which the consumer would pay for the last 'dose’ bou^t 
-—the “marginal utihty" — ^measured the value. 

Jevons had, indeed, to recognise that there were condi- 
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tions of supply as well as of demand to be taken into account. 
Buyers could not buy \inless sellers were willing to sell; 
and there were thus “margmal supply prices” below which 
producers would not go as well as ‘'marginal demand 
prices” which buyers would not exceed. ' Among English 
economists, it was left for Alfred Marshall to restate the 
new theory in terms of an unstable equilibrium between the 
two. At different prices, suppliers would supply, and con- 
sumers purchase, different amounts. Actually, prices would 
settle round the points at which the quantities sellers would 
sell, and consumers buy, tended to comcide. In effect, 
Marshall hedged. Prices, he held, were determined in the 
short run more by demand than 'by supply, and in the 
long run more by supply than by demand. 

All modem theories — if we may stiU leave the Marxists 
aside for the moment — are very far removed from the 
“amount of labour” theory which Marx took over from 
Ricardo and M'CuUoch How, then, does it happen that 
the Marxists have gone on for qmte half a century reaffirm- 
ing Marx’s view, and wholly unshaken by all the criticism 
that orthodox economists have been able to bring against 
them? The answer, paradoxical as it may seem, is that 
Marx’s theory in no way contradicts Marshall's, because it 
is not a theory of the determmation of market prices. 
When Marx says that the value of commodities depends 
absolutely on the amount of socially necessary labour 
incorporated in them, he does not say that their market 
prices depend upon tins. The reader of the present volume 
of Capvtal wiU, indeed, unless he reads with exceptional 
c^e, be apt to conclude that this is what Marx means; 
for he speaks usually as if commodities had actually a 
tendency, subsequent to temporary market fluctuations, to 
exchange at their “values.” But he says explicitly' (on 
page 79) that he does not mean this; and in the third volume 
of Captial he fully develops his point, and makes the in- 
evitable divergence of prices and “values” abundantly clear* 

It is necessary, in order to elucidate this point, to retrace 
some of the steps of our argument. Maax, we have seen, 
has contended not only that the value of commodities is 
measured solely by the amount of labour incorporated 
in them, but also — ^which is not the same thing — ^that the 
sole agent creative of value is human labour. Now^ of the 
capital applied to production, a part is spent in buying 
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labotir-power, and another part in buying the materials 
and instruments of production. Marx holds that only the 
former part of the capital is creative of value, and that 
the latter part can only transfer to the final commodity the 
value already created by the labour which produced the 
material or the instrument of production Capital, as we 
have seen, engenders surplus value because it is able to 
buy labour-power for less than labour, when expended, 
can produce. But only capital spent in bujdng labour- 
power can engender this value. Capital spent on materials 
or machinery has no such potency. Accordingly, Marx 
calls the capital expended in buying materials or machinery 
Constant Capital, because it only transfers its value 
unchanged to the fimshed commodity, whereas he calls 
capital spent in buying labour-power Variable Capital, 
because it has the potency of yielding a surplus to its owner. 

This distinction, as it is expounded in the present volume 
of Capital, exposed Marx to formidable attacks If he 
were right, it was urged, it ought to pay capitalists best to 
employ as much labour and as little machinery as possible; 
for by doing so they would keep most of their capital in 
the "variable" form, and thus tend to realise for themselves 
the greatest amount of Surplus Value. In fact, however, 
it certainly pays capitalists to employ labour-saving 
machinery, though in doing so, on Marx's showing, they 
reduce the proportion of their total capital out of which 
Surplus Value can possibly arise. 

Marx's answer is twofold. In the present volume he 
replies in terms of the subsistence theory of wages and of 
the temporary advantage of the particular capitalist who 
first applies machinery to production. Such a capitalist, 
it is pointed out, is able to secure a greater product 'in 
return for a given expenditure of labour. Until his com- 
petitors have adopted productive methods as good as his 
own, he is able to sell his wares for more than he needs in 
order to recoup him; for their prices continue to be deter- 
mined by the average methods of production in use in the 
trade Each-individual capitalist has therefore an incentive 
to introduce new machinery in order to reap this advantage ; 
and, when he has done so, his competitors are compelled 
to follow suit. Moreover, every labour-saving device that 
reduces the value, or production cost, of the means of 
subsistence, tends also to reduce the cost of labour's 
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subsistence, and therefore the wages of the labourer. Thus, 
less of the working day is spent by the labourer in provid- 
ing for his own subsistence, and more in creating Surplus 
V^ue for the capitalist. In Marxian language, the rate 
of Surplus Value is increased by adding to the Relative 
Surplus Value created 

TTiis answer, however, is not complete. For the benefit 
bf the cheapening of the means of subsistence, and therefore 
of wages, would redound to the advantage of aU capi^ 
taJists equally, and would thus leave unchanged the dis- 
panty of Surplus Value between those capitalists who used 
a high or low proportion of Constant, and a low or high 
proportion of Variable, Capital. The yield of Surplus Value 
to different capitalists will still remain widely different, 
according to the different compositions of their capital. 
What then? Surely capitalists will rush into the occupa- 
tions which, because of their high proportion of Variable 
Capital, have the tendency to yield the greatest Surplus 
Value, and will rush away from those occupations in which 
the opposite conditions exist. 

This, says Marx, is precisely what wiU happen, until the 
competition of capitalists in the more desirable occupations, 
and the dearth erf competition in the less desirable, brings 
profits on total capit^ (constant and variable together) 
down or up to a common standard. Profits have a tendency 
to equalisation in all employments (here again Marx is 
merely echoing the classical econonusts) ; and by this 
equalisation the Surplus Value realised by the exploitation 
of labour will be redistributed among tiie whole body of 
capitalists in proportion to the total magnitude of their 
invested capit^. 

But how does this readjustment take place? It can 
occur only through the instrumentality of prices. In order 
that the profits of the more favourably situated capitalists 
may fall to the ‘average, competition must reduce the 
prices they are able to charge. 

If, however, prices are to serve as the means of redis- 
tributmg Surplus Value, they can have no tendency even 
to coincide with "values” based upon the'amount of labour 
incorporated in each commodity>, It is, Marx %grees in 
volume three, a mere accident if, in a particular case, price 
and “value” happen to coincide. 

Of what, then, is the Marxian theory of "value” a theory; 
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if it is not a theory of price ^ Marx’s answer to this question, 
developed in volume three, is, on the face of it, utterly 
paradoxical There is, he says, in the last resort no such 
thing as an isolated and separate commodity, or branch 
of production. Capitalism is essentially associated and 
co-ordinated production, based on enlisting the forces of 
labour co-operation on the side of capitalist Surplus \ alue. 
It is all nonsense to claim for the individual labourer 
any "right to the whole produce" of his labour; for his 
labour has no product. It is inextricably mingled with that 
of countless other workers. Similarly, it is impossible to 
isolate the product created in any factory, or any bianch of 
capitahst production. In essence, there is but one product, 
but one gigantic associated capitalist, and but one many- 
handed labourer yoked to the task of creating Surjilus 
Value. Prices of individual commodities axe but devices 
by means of which the capitalist class shares the swag. 
The amount of labour incorporated in production measures 
finally tlie "value," not of this or that particular commodity, 
but of the social product as a whole. 

Here, yet again, Marx’s Hegelian affinities stand out 
clearly. The One is, for him, more real than the Many; 
and he is always reaching out after a real Oneness under- 
l3iing the phenomenal mffitiplicity of the capitalist world. 
He envisages a working class, which he had attempted to 
organise in the International Working Men's Association, 
in process of becoming one, and he sees the capitalists of 
the world as banded together against the working class. 
This oneness alone is real. The piices of individual com- 
modities are mere appearances. W'hat is real is the one fact 
of exploitation — the appropriation by the capitalist class 
of the economic advantages of associated production. The 
“detail’ labourer" is a mere abstraction; not individuals, 
but only social classes, possess ultimate reality. 

It is impossible thoroughly to undcarstand Max.x’s thought 
without appreciating this mystical view of reality. Marx’s 
view of histor3r made him r^ard social classes as fax more 
real and creative^, than individual persons. The theme of 
Capital is not the exploitation of individual labourers by 
individual capitalists, but of one whole class by another. 
He^ho would criticise Marx must begin by <dther accepting 
or attacking this fundamental concept. It conditions the 
mtixe Marxian system. 
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It also makes that system very difficrilt to attack by any 
ordinary method of criticism For if “values” m the Marxian 
sense have no tendency to coincide with prices, what is 
to be said? It cannot be demonstrated, by any argument 
drawn from the realm of prices, that “values” do not depend 
on the amount of labour incorporated in the commodities. 
It may be urged, with force, that there is no valid reason 
for erecting this concept of “value,” as apart from price, 
at all, and that the entire Marxian theory is, on this point, 
a useless construction in the air, due to historical conditions, 
and certainly not worth preserving to-day. As far as Marx’s 
theory of value in itself is concerned, I am disposed to 
agree with this view, for I feel quite sure that Marx would 
never have constructed a theory of “value” unrelated to 
price unless he had begun by criticising a false theory of 
value as related to price that was prevalent among the 
classical economists of his own day. 

If, however, we abandon the Marxian theory of value, 
does Marx’s theory of Surplus Value, which was his dis- 
tinctive contribution to economic doctnne, therefore fall 
to the ground? I do not think it does, though much in the 
manner of its expression will obviously need to be modified. 
For the theory that the measure of the relative values of 
commodities is to be found in the amoimts of labour 
incorporated in them has really nothing to do with the other 
theory that labour, by hand or brain, is the sole positive 
agent in the creation of wealth, and that the ovmers of 
capital are able, by virtue of their ownership, to appropriate 
to themselves a large part, if not the whole, of the surolus 
product due to the economic advantages of associated 
production. This is the true foimdation on which the theory 
of Surplus Value rests; and it brings into relief the close 
relationship of the theory to Marx's doctrine of history. 
These two theories may be accepted or rejected; but it is 
pertinent to point out that neither of them stands or falls 
with the “Labour Theory of Value,” and that they, and 
not the "Labour Theory of Value,” are the active principles 
of Marxian doctrme in the world to-day. 

Oxford, 

October 1929. 


G X>. H, COLE. 
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This translation has been made from the fourth German 
edition of Das Kafntal, Book One, Der ProdukUonsprozess 
des Kapvtals. Published in 1890, seven yeara after the 
author’s death, that edition was revised by Engels, and is 
the definitive form of the original text. Subsequent German 
editions have been mere reprints. Occasionally we have 
referred to M. J. Roy’s French translation of 1873, an 
especially important version inasmuch as the title-page 
mforms us that it was revised throughout by the autitior. 
As regards certain points of special difficulty, we have 
also referred on several occasions to the standard Russian 
translation. Of course Moore and Aveling's translation, 
which appeared in 1886, and J. B.’s translation of the 
first nine chapters (Bellamy Library), have not been ignored; 
the former, in particular, deserved close study, seeing that 
it was published under the auspices of Friedrich Engels. 
That tran^ation, however, was made from the third German 
edition of Da^ Kapvtal. In the present version we have 
throughout relied upon the definitive German text as final 
arbiter. 

Those interested m the story of the various editions 
will find details in the prefaces which we have relegated 
to an appendix. In many respects their interest is now 
chiefly historical, and 'we felt that readers of the new 
translation would like to come as soon as possible to the 
author’s main text. 

Two matters call for special explanation: style and 
terminology. 

As regards the former, the translators of Marx have 
only a choice of evils. He was a polyglot, and his writings 
bristle with foreign interpolations into an otherwise ex- 
tremely lucid German. In Das Kapital his extensive quota- 
tions are often given in the origin^ language, but axe some- 
times translated into his mother tongue*. Stylistically, no 
doubt, it would have been better to translate only from 
the German, and to leave in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
etc., what the author chose to give m those various mediums. 
Another possibihty would have been to reproduce the 
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polyglot originals, and to add in each case an English 
rendering But this would have been ponderous, and would 
have swelled a bulky text and voluminous notes immo- 
derately. We have therefore accepted the only remaining 
alternative, and have translated ever3rthing. As readers of 
JEsop, faunUiar with the fable of the Old Man, his Son, and 
the Donkey we are aware that we cannot expect to please 
Everyman — and his father! If we satisfy those numerous 
persons who have not made a specialty of linguistics, 
and who think that the main business of a translator is to 
translate, we shall have gained our end. 

Marx is often supposed to be a difficult writer. He is 
not. But he writes on difficult subjects. One reason for 
the prevalent opinion has now been dealt with. Another, 
and a weightier, reason is the crux of terminology. Though 
extremely precise, he was not much inclined to define his 
concepts m set terms. For instance, the present treatise on 
capitalist production does not contain a formal definition 
of “capital", although the essence of what Marx has to 
say involves (as does so much of his terminology) a use of 
the word which contrasts in many respects with what 
other economists mean by it — or amplifies what they mean 
by it. The fact is that the whole book is his definition, 
though the book is not his whole definition, since the 
definition was continued in the posthumous volumes that 
also bear the title of Das KapUal, and in those (really 
part of Das Kapital) which bear the title of Theorien Uher 
den Mehrwert . . . "Theories of Surplus Value". Readers 
should therefore note that the work now issued comprises 
"Book One" of a more extensive scheme. The occasional 
forward references to other "Books” are to matter which 
was never finally revised by Karl Marx. The present 
volume contains the whole of what most people mean 
when they speak of “Marx’s Capital". 

Chary though Marx is of definitions, he does define a good 
many terms. Such terms have usually been italicised where 
the definition occurs, and a list of them win be found 
under the caption “Definitions" in the Index. 

The main difficulty as to Marxian terminology will have 
been surmounted by those who grasp the significance of 
'value”, "exchange-value", and “use-value”, as employed 
by Marx. The definition of these terms emerges from a caref td 
study of Chapter O&e, “Commodities and Money". This is 
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the only really difficult chapter in Capital {Capitahsi 
ProducUon) , and those who have mastered it will under- 
stand aU the rest with ease. Persons beginning the study 
of Ma rxian economics by reading the preset book may be 
helped by the explanation that in this opening chapter 
Marx IS contemplating the highly abstract entity "value", 
sometimes predominantly as the "substance of value", and 
sometimes predominantly^ as the "magmtude of value"; 
that he looks upon exchange- value as the "form of value" 
or "value form", as contrasted with the "substance of 
v^ue", i.e. "value" proper; and that there is nothing 
distinctively "Marxian" in the sense he attaches to the 
term "use- value", which means for him exactly what it 
means for other economists, value-in-use, a "good", some- 
thing which "satisfies a want". For the rest, he means two 
very difierent things when he speaks of "value” and when 
he speaks of "exchange- value", although certain highly 
distinguished exponents of Marxism have declared the 
terms to be synon3mous. The difficulty has arisen because 
in an earlier work, Zur Krittk der poUtischen Oekonorme 
("Critique of Political Economy"), 1859, Marx throughout 
used the term "exchange- value" in the sense wiich subse- 
quently, in Capital, he came to attach to "value". He in- 
verted his terminology. Hence these tears. But the usage of 
Capital supersedes, once for all, the usage of the Critique. 

Concerning this matter, consult W. H. Emmett's The 
Marxian Economic Handbook and Glossary (George Allen & 
Unwin, 1925), a book which though written for use with 
Moore and Aveling’s translation, will be foimd extremely 
valuable by readers of t h is new versjon. The ideal introduc- 
tion to Marxian study has yet to be written. But Emmett’s 
book makes a good beginnmg. 

A minor, but still important, terminological difficulty 
concerns the use of the words "manufacture” and "manu- 
facturer". As Marx himself says in the present work 
(footnote to p. 213), perfect consistency in the use _ of 
terms is not attainable in any science ; but needless confusion 
must be avoided. The word "manufacture” came into use 
in this country to describe the system of manual com- 
modity production characterised by the division of labour, 
the system that replaced production by the craft guilds. 
When, in the course of the industrial revolution, pow«- 
dnven machinery came to play a predominant part in 
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production, the word manufacture was still used to describe 
the productive process, and to-day it is mainly used to 
describe certain kinds of production that are aided by 
steam or electric power. A “manufacturer" was at first 
either the worker engaged in manufacture in the earlier 
sense, or else the entrepreneur organising and carrying on 
such manufacture. Nowadays an entrepreneur producing 
commodities on a large scale by power-driven machinery 
with the aid of associated labour is usually spoken of as 
a manufacturer. But much of the earlier part of Capital 
deals with the transition from manufacture proper to 
production by power-driven machinery, and Marx avoids 
speaking of the latter as “manufacture". He distinguishes 
t^oughout between the system of manufacture, and the 
system to which in this English version we give the 
name of “machinofacture". He never calls the entrepreneur 
engaged in machinofacture a "manufacturer", but always 
a "Fabrikant”, which we have rendered “factory owner". 
These explanations would be superlluous, wore it not that 
in the quotations with which Capital abounds, and which 
are mainly from English sources, the words "manufacture" 
and "manufacturer" are used in varying senses which 
sometimes conflict with the mam text. 

In conclusion we should like to warn readers who may 
make a cursory comparison between the table of contents 
of this new version and that of Moore and Avcling's 
translation, against h astily concluding that there axe 
extensive differences in the subject matter. It is true that 
the English rendering of 1886 is divided into eight parts, 
and subdivided into ^irty-three chapters, whereas tlw 
new translation contains only seven parts and twenty- 
five chaptem. This is merely because, in the later editions 
of Das KapitaJ, certain chapters were degraded into mere 
sections of chapters, while Part Eight of the original work, 
entitled “So-called Primary Accumulation", was reduced 
to the status of the penultimate chapter in Part Seven, 
"The Accumulation of Capital". As a reference to the 
prefaces in the Appendix will show, there are no fundamental 
differences between earlier and biter editions of the book. 

Xi.oin>ovt 
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CHAPTER ONE 


COMMODITIES 

I, The two Factors of a Commodity: Use- Value and 

Value (Substance of Value, Magnitude of Value). 

The wealth of societies in which the capitalist method of 
production prevails, takes the form of “an immense accu- 
mulation of commodities”,* wherein individual commodities 
are the elementary units. Our investigation must therefore 
begin with an anMysis of the commodity. 

A commodity is primarily an external object, a thing 
whose qualities enable it, in one way or another, to satisfy 
human wants The nature of these wants, whether for 
instance they arise in the stomach or in the imagination, 
does not affect the matter.® Nor are we here concerned 
with the question, how the thing satisfies human want, 
whether directly as a means of subsistence (that is to say, 
as an object of enjoyment), or indirectly as a means of 
production. 

Every useful object, such as iron, paper, etc., must be 
regarded from a twofold outlook, that of quality and that 
of quantity. Every such object is an assemblage of 
numerous properties, and may therefore be useful in 
various ways. To discover these various ways, and thus 
to find out the manifold uses oi things, is a work of time.3 
Time is likewise needed for the discovery of social standards 

® Karl Marx, Zur KrtHh der pohtischtn Oehonomie, Berlin, 1S59, 
p. 4. 

* “Desire implies want; it is the appetite of the mind, and as 
natural as hunger to the body; . . . the greatest number [of 
things] have their value from supplying the wants of the mind.” 
Nicholas Barbon, A Dtscourse on Cotning the new Money ItgMer, 
in Answer to Mr, Locke's Consider afions, etc., London, 1696, 
pp. 2-3 

3 "Things have an intrinsic virtue [this is Barbon's specific term 
for use-value], which m all places have the same virtue; as the 
loadstone to attract iron" {op. at., p. 16). — The property of the 
ma^et which enables it to attract iron did not become useful 
un^ it had led to the discovery of magnetic polarity. 
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of meastirement for the quantity of useful objects. The 
variability of the quantitative standards by winch com- 
modities are measure, is partly dependent upon the 
varying nature of the objects to be measured, and partly 
upon convention. 

The utility of a thong makes it a use-value.* But this 
utility is not a thing apart. Being determined by the pro- 
perties of the commodity, it does not exist without them. 
The commodity itself, such as iron, wheat, a diamond, 
etc., is therefore a use-value or good. Its character in this 
respect is independent of the amount of human labour 
required for the appropriation of its useful qualities. In 
the consideration of use-values, their quantitative deter- 
mination IS always taken for granted, as when we deal 
with watches by the dozen, Unen by the yard, iron by 
the ton, and so on. The use-values of commodities form 
the topic of a special study, the science of commodities.* 
Use-V3due is only realised in use or consumption. Use- 
values comprise the material content of wealth, whatever 
its social form may be. In the form of society we are about 
to examine, they constitute likewise the material deposi- 
tories of exchange-values. 

Exchange- value shows itself primarily as the quantitative 
ratio, the proportion, in which use-values of one kind are 
exchanged for use-values of another kmd,^ a ratio con- 
tinually varying with changes in time and place. Exchange- 
value thus seems to be something fortuitous and purely 
relative, and an exchange- value immanent in commodities 
(intrinsic value) would consequently appear to be a con- 

» natural worth of anything consists in its fitness to supply 

the necessities or serve the conveniences of human life/* John 
l,ocke, SotM Constdaraiions on the Consequences of the Lowering of 
Interest, 1691; Works, London, 1777 # II* P* seven- 

teenth century, many English authors continued to write "worth** 
for "use-value** and **value** for "exchange-value**, this being 
accordant with the genius of a language wmch prefers an Anglo- 
Saxon word for an actual thmg, and a Romance word for its 
refiexion. 

» In bourgeois society the **legal fiction** prevails that every 
person, as buyer of commodities, has au encyclopaedic knowledge 
of them. 

3 "Value consists in the ratio of exchange between one thing and 
another, between a given quantity of one pr< 59 iuct and a ^ven 
quantity of another.” Lo Trosne, JOa ViniMt soded, Paris. 1846^ 
p, 8S9. 
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tradiction in terms.* Let us look into the matter more 
closely. 

A certain commodity, such as a quarter of wheat, can 
be exchanged for x blacking, y silk, z gold, etc In a word, 
it can be exchanged for other commodities in varying 
proportions. The wheat, therefore, has numerous exchange- 
values mstead of only one. Since, however, x blacking, 
y silk, z gold, etc., each represents the exchange- value of 
one quarter of wheat, it follows that x blackmg, y silk, 
z gold, etc., must be mutually interchangeable, must have 
equal exchange-values. From this we infer: first, that the 
valid exchange-values of a commodity are equal one to 
another; and, secondly, that exchange- value must be the 
mode of expression, the "phenomenal form", of something 
contained in the commodity but distinguishable from it. 

Now let us take two commodities, such as wheat and 
iron. Whatever the ratio of exchange may be, it can always 
be represented by an equation in which a given quantity 
of wheat is equated with some quantity or other of iron. 
For instance, our equation may read : one quarter of wheat 
= X cwt. of iron A^at does this equation mean ? It tells 
us that m two different things, namely in one quarter of 
wheat and in x cwt. of iron, there exists in equal quantities 
something common to both. They are, therefore, equal 
to a third something, which differs in essence from them 
both. Each of them, in so far as it is exchange-value, must 
be reducible to the third. 

A simple geometrical illustration will make this clear. 
When we wish to ascertain the areas of rectilinear figures, 
and to compare these one with another, we subdivide them 
into triangles. The area of a triangle is itself determined by 
reduction to something very difierent from the visible 
shape of the triangle, namely to a rectahgle whose area is 
the altitude of the triangle multiplied by half the base. 
In like manner, the e xchange-values of commodities must 
be r edu ced to e xpressions of something quantitative which 
£ conimon to them ah. 

This “comnian ""something" cannot be a geometrical, 

* "Nothing can have an intnnsic value." Barbon, op. c*t., p, i6. 
Or. as Butler has it: 

“The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it bring." 
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physical, chemical, or other natural property of commo- 
dities. The material properties of these only concern us, 
here, in so far as they confer utility, so as to render the 
commodities use-values. On the other hand, the obvious 
characteristic of the exchange ratio between commodities is 
precisely this, that it is an abstraction from their use- values. 
From that outlook, one use- value is just as good as another, 
if there be enough of it. Barbon said this long ago: “One 
sort of wares is as good as another, if the values be equal. 
There is no difference or distinction in things of equal 
value. ... A hundred pounds’ worth of lead or iron, is 
of as great value as one hruidred pounds’ worth of silver 
and gold.’’* Regarded as use-values, commodities are, above 
all, of different quality; regarded as exchange- values, they 
can merely differ in quantity, for from this point of view 
they have no use-value at all. 

M^en the use-values of commodities are left out of the 
reckoning, there remains but one property common to them 
all, that of being products of labour. But even the product 
of labour has already undergone a change in our hands. 
If, by our process of abstraction, we ignore its use-value, 
we ignore also the material constituents and forms which 
render it a use-value. It is no longer, to us, a table, or a 
house, or yarn, or any other useful thing. All the qualities 
whereby it affects our senses are annulled. It has ceased 
to be the product of the work of a joiner, a builder, a 
spinner; the outcome of some specific kind of productive 
labour. When the useful character of the labour products 
vanishes, the useful character of the labour embodied in 
.them vanishes as well. The restilt is that the various con- 
crete forms of that labour disappear too; they can no longer 
be distinguished one from another; they are one and all 
reduced to an identical kind of human labour, abstract 
human labour. 

Le’t us now consider the residuum of the labour products. 
Nothing is left of them but the before-mentioned unsub- 
stantial entity, a mere jelly of undifferentiated human 
labour, this meaning the expenditure of human labour 
power irr^pective of the method of expenditure. All that 
now matters in the labour products is tliat human labour 
power has been expended in producing them, that human 
labour power is stored up in them. As crystals of this social 
» Barbon, op. eU., pp. 53 and 57 
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substance common to them all, they are values— commodity 
values. 

In the ratio of exchange between coromodities, their 
exchange-value seemed to us something that was completely 
independent of their use-yalues. Ignoring the use-value of 
the labour products, we arrive at their value in the sense 
above defined. The common element disclosed in the 
exchange ratio or exchange-vsilue of the commodities is, 
in fact, their value. The course of our investigation will 
show that exchange-value is the necessary phenomenal 
form of value, the only form in which value can be expressed. 
For the nonce, however, we have to consider value in 
itself, and independently of this mode of expression. 

A use-value or a good [a useftd article] has value solely 
because abstract human labour has been embodied or 
materialised in it. How are we to measure this value? In 
terms of the quantity of “value-creating” substance it 
contains — the quantity of labour. This is itself measured 
by its duration; and labour time, in turn, is measured by 
hours, da37s, etc. 

Now, if the value of a commodity be determined by the 
amoimt of labour expended during its production, it 
might seem at the first glance as if the value would be 
greater in proportion as the worker who made it was 
lazier or more unskilled, seeing that idleness or lack of 
skiU would increase the time needed for production. But the 
labour which creates the substance of value is homogeneous 
human labour, the expenditure of a imiform labour power. 
The total labour power of society, as embodied in the gross 
value of all commodities, though comprising numberless 
individual units of labour power, counts as an undifferen- 
tiated mass of human labour power. Each of these individual 
units of labour power is the same human labour power as 
all the other units — ^in so far as it has the characteristics 
of social average labour power, and functions as such; 
in so far, that is to say, as in the production of a commodity 
it uses only the average labour time or the socially necessary 
labour tune. Socially necessary labour time is the labour 
time requisite for producing a use-value under the extant 
social and average conditions of production, and with the 
average degree of skill and intensity of labour. After 
steam-power looms had got to work in England, only half 
(or thereabouts) of the previous amount of labour was 
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needed, to transform a given quantity of yam into cloth. 
The individual hand-loom weaver took just as long to effect 
this transformation as before the introduction of steam- 
power into the textile industry, but the product of his 
one hour's labour under the old conditions represented 
product of only half an hour’s average social labour under 
the new, and was therefore worth only half as much as 
before. 

What determines the magnitude of value of a use-value 
is, therefore, the amoimt of socially necessary labour it 
contains, or the social labour time requisite for its produc- 
tion.* Speaking generally, in this connexion, each individual 
commodity must be regarded as an average sample of its 
class.* Commodities which contain equ^ quantities of 
labour, or can be produced in equal periods of labour time, 
have therefore the same magnitude of value. The ratio 
between the respective values of two_ coimnodities is 
identical with the ratio between the periods of necessary 
labour time occupied in their production. “As values, 
commodities are nothing but particular masses of congealed 
labour time."3 

The magnitude of value of a commodity would thus 
remam constant, if the labour time needed for its production 
were constant. But this latter changes with every change 
in the productivity of labour. The productivity of labour 
is determined by various circumstances, among which may 
be mentioned: the workers' average skill; the development 
of scientific theory, and the degree to which this theory is 
applicable in practice; the social organisation of production; 
the supply and the efficiency of the means of production; 
physical conditions. For example, a specified amount of 

j “Tlie value of them [the necessaries of life] when they are 
exchanged the one for another, is regulated by the quantity of 
labour necessarily required, and commonly taken in producing 
them." Some Thoughts cm ths Interest of Money %n general, ana 
,parttoularfy in the Public Funds, etc , — ^The remarkable work from 
which the foregomg quotation is taken (p. 30} is anonymous, and 
bears no date on the title-page. It was published in Ixmdon, during 
the reign of George 11 . Internal evidence shows that the year of 
pubhcation was probably 1739 or 1740. 

* "All products of one sund the same kind constitute, substantially, 
but a single mass, whose price is determined by general considera- 
tions, and without regard to particular drcumstances." Le Txosne, 
op. dt., p. 893. 

B Karl Marx, op. dt,, p. 6. 
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labotir will, in a favourable season, be represented by 
eight bushels of wheat, and in an unfavourable season by 
four. The same quantity of labour produces a larger quantity 
of ore in a rich mine than in a poor one. Diamonds are 
such scarce products in the earth's crust that, on the 
average, a very large amount of labour time is needed for 
their discovery; hence a diamond represents much labour 
condensed into a small space. Jacob doubts whether gold 
h^ ever been paid for at its Ml value, and^ this doubt is 
still more applicable to diamonds. Accordmg to Eschwege^ 
by 1823 total output of the Brazilian diamond mines, 
during the previous eighty years had failed to realise a 
price equal to that of one and a half years' average produce 
of the sugar and coffee plantations of the same country, 
although the diamonds represented far more labour, and 
therefore more value. If richer diamond mines were dis- 
covered, a specified amount of labom would be represented 
by more diamonds, and the value of diamonds would 
diminish. Should it become possible, with a small expendi- 
ture of labour, to make diamonds out of charcoal, they 
might be worth less than bricks. Speaking generally, the 
greater the productivity of labour — ^the shorter is the 
period of labour time needed for the production of an 
article, the smaller the amount of crystallised labour it 
contains, and the less its value. Conversely, the smaller 
the productivity of labour — ^the longer is the period of 
labour time needed for the production of an article, aind the 
greater its value. Thus the magnitude of value of a com- 
modity varies directly as the amount, and inversely as the 
productivity, of the labour embodied in it. 

A thing can be a use-yalue though it has no value. That 
is the case when its utility to mankind is not the outcome 
of labour. Instances are: air, virgm soil, praine, p^nmeval 
forest, etc. A thing can be useful and the product of human 
labour without being a commodity. One who satisfies 
wants with the product of his own labour, makes a use- value 
but does not make a commodity. To produce cornmoditles 
he must produce, not use-values merely, but use-values 
for others — social use- values. [Nor does it suffice to say 
that he produces ^'for others” without further qualificatioxi. 
The me^eval peasant produced cense-corn for the seigneur 
and tithe-com for the priest; but the fact that they were 
produced for others did not make commodities of cense- 

I — 848 
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com and tithe-corn. To become a commodity, a product 
must pass by way of exchange into the hands of the other 
person for whom it is a use-value.]* Finally, nothing can 
have value unless it has utility If it is useless, the labour 
embodied in it has been useless; such labour cannot be 
counted as labour, and therefore cannot produce value. 

2, Twofold Character of the Labour embodied in 

Commodities. 

We saw at the outset that a conunodity is compoimded 
of two things, use- value and exchange- value Subsequently 
it became clear that labour, too, in so far as it finds expres- 
sion in value, acquires characteristics differing from those 
of labour as the producer of use- values. I was the first to 
point out and discuss this twofold character of the labour 
embodied in commodities.* Since it is upon this that the 
understanding of political economy turns, we must look 
into the matter more closely. 

Let us take two commodities, such as a coat and ten 
yards of linen. The former we will suppose to be worth 
twice as much as the latter, so that, if ten yards of linen 
= W, the coat = 2 W 

The coat is a use-value, it satisfies a special want. To 
produce it, a particular kind of productive activity is 
requisite. The natrure of this activity is determined by its 
purpose, mode of operation, substance, means, and result. 
The labour whose utility is thus represented in the use- 
value of its product, or the labour which thus manifests 
itself by making its product a use-value, is termed, for 
short, “useful labour”. From this outlook, labour is alwa3rs 
regarded with an eye to its effect as producer of utility. 

Just as the coat and the linen are qualitatively different 
use-values, so are the forms of labour that respectively 
produce them (tailoring and weaving) qualitatively different. 
Were not the two things qualitatively different use-values, 
and therefore the products of qualitatively different forms 
of useful labour, titiey could not confront one another as 

> I add the passage in brackets to dear up a common misunder- 
standing. It has often and wrongfully been supposed tibat Marx 
regarded as commodities all products that were consumed by other 
pexsoos than the produceis. — ^Noxa by Fkxbdsicb Bnobxb. 

* iCarl Marx, o^. <sf., pp. xa, xg, etc. 
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commodities. Coats are not exchanged for coats; a use- 
value is not exchanged for another use-value of the same 
kind. 

In the totality of different kinds of use- values or com- 
modities, there is embodied a totality of equally diversified 
forms of useful labour. The kinds of usef^ labour can be 
divided into genera, species, subspecies, and varieties — ^for 
there is a social division of labour. This division of labour is 
essential to the production of commodities; although it is 
not true, conversely, that there is no social division of 
labour in the absence of commodity production. In the 
primitive communities of India there is social division of 
labour, but the products of this community production 
do not become commodities. To take an example that 
lies nearer to our hand, in every factory there is a syste- 
matic division of labour, but tms division of labour is not 
brought into bemg by an exchange of individual products 
among the workers in the factory. The only products 
which confront one another as commodities are those 
produced by redprocahy independent enterprises. 

We have learned, then, that in the tfee-value of every 
commodity there is embodied definite, purposive, produc- 
tive activity, or, in other words, useful labour. Use-values 
cannot confront one another as commodities, unless they 
contain qualitatively different forms of useful labour. In a 
society whose products, in general, take the form of com- 
modities, i.e. in a society of commodity producers, this 
qualitative differentiation of useful forms of labour carried 
on by reciprocally independent enterprises develops into a 
complicated sjretem, a. social di’daon of labour. 

The coat, as a coat, fulfils^ its 'purpose equally well 
whether it is worn by the tailor who makes it, or by one 
of that tailor's customers. In either case it ftmctions as a 
use-value. Nor is the relation between the coat and the 
labour which produces it affected by the fact that tailoring 
may have become a special trade, an independent branch of 
the social division of labour. Urged to action by the need 
for clothing, man made garments for thousands of years 
before any one became a tailor. But the existence of the 
coat, of the Imen, of every constituent of material wealth 
other than those freely provided by nature, must be 
brought about by a special, purposive, productive activity, 
one which adapts particular gifts of nature to particular 
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human wants. As creator of use-values, as useful labour, 
labour is a necessary condition of human existence, and 
one that is independent of the forms of human society; 
it is, through all the ages, a necessity imposed by nature 
itself, for without it there can be no interchange of materials 
between man and nature — ^in a word, no life 

The use-values coat, linen, commodities in general, are 
compounded of two elements, matter and labour. When 
we abstract the total amoimt of the various kinds of useful 
labour embodied in the coat, the linen, or any other com- 
modity, there always remains a maten^ substratum which 
has been supplied by nature without the help of man In 
the process of production, man can only work as nature 
works — ^by changing the forms of matter.* Nay more, in 
this work of changing the forms of matter he is continually 
aided by the forces of nature. We see, then, that labour 
is not the only source of the use-values it produces, is not 
the only source of material wealth. As William Petty 
phrases it, while labour is the father of material wealth, 
the earth is its mother. 

Let us now pass from the commodity regarded as an 
object possessing uUhty, to consider the value of the 
commodity. 

In our example we assumed the coat to be worth twice 
as much as the linen. This, however, is merely a quantitative 
difference, which does not here concern us. Let us bear in 
mind, however, that, if a coat be worth twice as much as 
ten yards of linen, then twenty yards of linen will have the 
same magnitude of value as one coat. As values, coat and 

> “The phenomena of the universe, whether the prodnets of 
man’s hand or of the universal laws of physics, give one and all 
the idea, not of actual creation, but solely of a modification of 
matter. Bringing together and taldng apart— these axe the only 
elements which human mtelligenoe can discover when it analyses 
< the idea of production, including the production of value [see belowj 
or wealth— whether it be that earth, air, and water are transformed 
in the fields into gram; or that by the hand of man the sticky 
secretion of an insect is changed mto silks and velvets, or a few 
sexara of metal are made into a repeater watch.” Pietro Verri, 
Meditationi 4 %tlta eeonomia politiea, first published in 1773, in 
Cnstodi's edition of the Italian economists, modem section. voL XV, 
p. When, in the above-quoted passage from his polemic 
against tbe physiocrats, Verri writes “value” [valore], he means 
"nse-valtte,” though be does not really know hitnaelf to which kind 
of value he is referring. 
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linen are of the same substance, are the objective expressions 
of one and the same kmd of labour. Tailoring and weaving 
are, however, qualitatively different kinds of labour. 
Nevertheless there are phases of social life in which a 
man will sometimes do tailoring work and sometimes 
weaving. In that case, the two different kinds of labour 
are but modifications of the labour of the same individual, 
instead of being pecuhar and permanent functions of 
different individuals , just as the coat which a tailor makes 
one day and the trousers which he makes the next, axe 
but variations of the same individual labour. It is, moreover, 
obvious that in our capitalist society, in accordance with 
variations in the demand for labour, a given portion of 
‘human labour will be supplied, now in the form of tailoring, 
and now in the form of weaving. No doubt this change 
in the form of labour is likely to be attended by friction, 
but It is inevitable none the less. The essence of productive 
activity, if we disregard its particular form and conse- 
quently ignore the utility of the labour, is this — ^that it is 
an expendi ture of human, labpiur power. Tailoring and 
wea'^g,'T!iougli qualitatively different productive activities, 
are both of them productive expenditure of the human 
brain, muscle, nerve, hand, etc., and in this sense are both 
of them human labour. They are merely two different 
wajre of expending human labour power. Of course this 
human labour power must be more or less developed 
before it can be expended in varying forms. But the value 
of any commodity represents human labour unqualified, 
represents generalised human labour. Just as in bomrgeois 
society, a commander-in-chief or a banker plays a great 
part, whereas a mere "man” plays a small one,* so here 
with human labour. It is the expenditure of simple labour 
power, such as, on the average, the ordinary man, without 
any special development of faculty, is equipped with in 
his bodily organism. Simple average labour doubtless varies 
in character as between one cormtry and another, and as 
between one cultural epoch and another; but in any given 
community it is a constant. Skilled labour counts only as 
intensified, or rather multiplied, simple labour, so that a 
smaller quantity of skilled labour is equal to a larger 
quantity of simple labour. Experience shows that skilled 
labour can always be reduced in this way to the terms 
* Cf. Hegel, PMlosopht* des Rechfs, Berlin, 1840, p. 250, § 190. 
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of simple labour. No matter that a conmiodity be the 
product of the most highly skilled labour, its value can be 
equated with that of the product of simple labour, so that 
it represents merely a definite amount of simple labour.* 
The varying ratios in accordance with which different 
TfinHs of labour are reduced to simple labour as their 
standard, are determined by a social process which goes 
tm behind the backs of the producers, and to them, there- 
fore, seems to be established by custom. In what follows 
we shall, for simplicity's sake, regard every kind of labour 
power as simple labour power, thus saving ourselves the 
trouble of maldng the reduction. 

When we consider coat and linen as values, we ignore 
differences m their use-values In like manner, when we 
consider the labour embodied in these values, we ignore 
the differences in the kind of utility as between the two 
forms of useful labour, tailoring and weaving. Just as the 
use-values coat and linen are combinations of purposive 
productive activities with doth and yarn respectively, 
whereas the values coat and linen are merely homogeneous 
aggregates of undifferentiated labour ; so do the aggre^tes 
of labour incorporated in these values coimt, not in virtue 
of their productive relationship to the cloth or the yam, 
but simply in virtue of being expenditures of human 
labour power. Tailoring and weaving are formative elements 
in the production of the use-values coat and linen, for the 
very reason that the two kinds of useful labour differ in 
quahty; but they are substantial constituents of the coat- 
value and the Imen-value only in so far as their specific 
quahties as tailoring and weaving are disregarded, and 
only in so far as both have the same quality of being 
human labour. 

Coat and Unen, however, axe not merely values in a 
general sense; they are values of a definite ma^itude. 
According to our primary assumption, the coat is worth 
twice as much as ten yards of linen. Whence does this 
difference in the magnitudes of their values arise? It is 
due to the fact that the piece of ten yards of linen embodies 

» The reader ■will be good enough to note tibat we aare not here 
discussing wages, or the value which the worker receives for a 
day's labour, but the conunodity value into which his day's labour 
is rucorporated. We have nothing to do with wages at this «tag« 
of the argnment. 
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only half as much labour as the coat; this meaning that, 
for the production of the coat, labour power was expended 
for a time twice as long as that needed for the production 
of the linen. 

Whereas, then, in respect of the use- value of a commodity, 
the labour embodied in it counts qualitatively only; in 
respect of the magnitude of its value, the labour counts 
only in a quantitative sense, after it has been reduced to 
human labom pure and simple. In the former case, we are 
concerned with the how and the why of the labour. In 
the latter case, we are concerned with the dwation of the 
labour, must answer the question “How long?" Since the 
magnitude of the value of a commodity represents only 
the amount of labour which the commodity embodies, it 
follows that suitable proportions of various cconmodities 
will have values of equal magnitude. 

If the productive power (let us say, of all the different 
kinds of useful labour needed to produce a coat) remains 
unchanged, the total magnitude of the values of a number 
of coats will increase as their number increases. If one 
coat represents the labour of x days, two coats will repre- 
sent the labour of 2 x da3rs, and so on Next let us suppose 
that the amount of labour needed for the production of a 
coat is doubled or halved. If it be doubled, one coat will 
now be worth as much as two coats wei;e worth before; 
if it be halved, two coats will now be worth only as much 
as one coat was worth before. Yet in either case a coat 
does the same service as before, and the useful labour 
embodied in it is just as good as of old. What has changed 
is, the amount of labour expended in the production of 
a c oat. 

iSn increase in the quantity of use-value is an increase 
in material wealth. Two coats axe more than one. Two 
coats serve to cover two men ; one coat can cover one man 
only. Nevertheless, an increase in the amount of material 
wealth may take place while the magnitude of the value 
of this wealth falls. Such a contradictory movement is the 
outcome of the twofold character of labour. Productive 
power is, of course, in all cases the productive power of 
useful concrete labour; in actual fact it 4 ^termines only 
the ef&cacy of purposive ^productive labour in a given 
space of time. Thus useful labour becomes a more abimdant 
or a less abundant source of products, according as its 
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productive power rises or falls On the other hand, no 
change in productive power can, by itself, affect the labour 
that is embodied in value Since the productive power 
appertains to the concrete useful form of labour, it cannot 
have any bearing on labour when labour is considered in 
the abstract, apart from its concretely useful form. In 
equal spaces of time, the same labour always generates 
equal magnitudes of value, however much the productive 
power may vary But in equal spaces of time, the same 
amoimt of labour generates varying amounts of use- value; 
more when productive power rises, less when it falls. The 
same change in productive power which increases the 
yield of labour, and therefore increases the amoimt of 
use-values it generates, diminishes the magnitude of the 
value of this increased total mass if it lessens the sum-total 
of the labour time necessary for its production. The con- 
verse is equally true. 

On the one hand, all human labour is, physiologically 
speaking, the expenditure of human labour power, and 
thus, as homogeneous or abstract human labour, it creates 
the value of commodities. On the other hand, all labour is 
the expenditure of human labour power in a special, pur- 
posive form ; and thus, as concrete useful labour, it creates 
use- values,* 

» In order to prove that labour, and nothing but labour, is the 
ultimate and actual measure whereby the value of all commodities 
can always be estimated and compared, Adam Smith writes: 
^*Equal quantities of labour must at all times and in all places 
have the same value for the labourer. In his normal state of health, 
strength, and activity, and with the average degree of skill that he 
may possess, he must always give up the same portion of his rest, 
his freedom, and his happiness." Wmlth of Noiions^ book i, chap. v. 
On the one hand, Adam Smith confuses here (not everywhere) the 
determination of value by means of the amount of labour expended 
hx the production of the commodity, with the determination of 
commodity values by means of the value of the labour, thus trying 
to prove that equal quantities of labour always have the same 
value. On the other hand, he has an inkling of the fact that labour, 
in so far as it is embodied in the value of commodities, counts only 
as the expenditure of labour power; but he conceives this expendi- 
ture' as nothing more than the sacridco of rest, and 

happiness, mstead of regarding it likewise as the normal activity 
of human beings.— Smith's forerunner already quoted by me in note i 
to page S hits the mark much better when he writes (cJe?. cff., p, 39) ; 
"One man has employed himself a Week in provid ng this necessary 
of life, . . * and he wat gives him some oilier in exchange, cannot 
make a better estimate of what is a proper equivalent, than by 
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3. The Form of Value, or Exchange- Value, 

Commodities come into the world as tise-values, such 
as iron, linen, wheat, etc. This is their straightforward 
natural form They are, however, commodities only in 
virtue of their twofold character, simultaneously as useful 
objects and as depositories of value. Consequently, they can 
only manifest themselves as commodities, or can only 
have the form of commodities, in so far as they have a 
twofold form a bodily form, and a value form. 

The reality of the value of commodities thus resembles 
Mistress Qmckly, of whom FalstafE said. “A man knows 
not where to have her," This reality of the value of com- 
modities contrasts with the gross material reality of these 
same commodities (the reality which is perceived by our 
bodily senses) in that not an atom of matter enters into 
the reality of value. We may twist and turn a commodity 
this way and that — as a thing of value it still remains 
unappreciable by our bodily senses. Let us recall, however, 
that commodities only possess the reahty of value in so far 
as they axe expressions of one and the same social unit, 
namely human labour. Since the reahty of their value is 
thus purely social, it is obvious that this reality can manifest 
itself only in the social relation between one commodity 
and another. We set out, in fact, from the exchange-value 
or ratio of exchange of commodities, in order to get at the 
value .that lies hidden in them. Now we must return to 
this phenomenal form of value. 

Every one knows so much, at least, that commodities 
have a value form common to them all, the money form; 
and they know that the money form contrasts markedly 
with the manifold bodily forms of their use^values But 
here we are confronted by a task which bourgeois econonoics 
has never even tried to undertake. We have to discover 
the origin of the money form; to trace the development 
of the expression of value contained in the value ratio of 
commodities; to follow this up from its simplest and most 
inconspicuous configuration to the glaringly obvious money 
form. Then the enigma of money wdl cease to be an enigma. 

oompnling vrhat cost him just as much labour aud time , which in 
efiect is no more than exwanguig one man's labour m one thing 
for a time certain, for another man's labour in another thxug for 
the same tone." 
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The simplest value ratio is obviously the value ratio 
between one commodity and some one other commodity 
of a different kind — ^no matter what kind The ratio between 
the respective values of two commodities thus gives us 
the simplest expression for the value of one of them. 

A. Elementary^ Isolated, or Accidental Form 

of Value 

We write x commodity A = y commodity B; or we say 
that X commodity A “are worth" y commodity B. In the 
concrete, we write, 20 37 ards of linen *= x coat; or we say 
that 20 yards of linen "are worth" one coat. 

a. Thfi two Poles of the Expression of Vah*e: Relaiive Value 
Form and Equivalent Form. 

The whole mystery of the form of value lies hidden in 
this elementary form, and its anal 3 ?ais is our fundamental 
difficulty. 

A and B, the two different kinds of commodity (linen 
and coat in our concrete instance), obviously play Afferent 
parts. The linen expresses its value in the coat; the coat 
serves as the means for the expression of this value. The 
former commodity pla3^ an active role; the latter, a 
passive one. The value of the former commodity is pre- 
sented as relative or comparative, or appears in a relative 
form. The latter commodity functions as an equivalent, 
or appears in an equivalent form. 

Relative value form and equivalent form are reciprocally 
dependent factors, mutually deteimmmg one another, and 
inseparable: but at the same time they axe mutually 
exclusive or contrasted extremes, polar opposites of the 
same expression of value; they are respectively assigned 
to the two different commodiaes which are brought into 
relation by the expression of value. I cannot express the 
value of linen in terms of linen. It is not an expression 
of value to say: 20 yards of linen 8a>2o yards of linen. 
AH that this equation conve3^ is that 20 3rards of linen 
are nothing dse than 20 yards of linen, are a given quantity 
of the useful object linen. The value of the linen can only 
be expressed by a relation, only in terms of another 
commodity. The relative value form of the linen imphes, 
therefore, that some other commodity is coutrapoSM to 
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the linen in the equivalent form. On the otter hand, this 
other commodity which figures as an equivalent cannot 
simultaneously present itself in the relative form of value. 
It does not express its own value, but merely seizes as 
means for expressing the value of the other commodity. 

It is true that the expression, 20 yards of Unen = i coat, 
or 20 yards of hnen are worth one coat, includes the con- 
verse expression, i coat = 20 yards of linen, or i coat is 
worth 20 yards of linen. But if I wish to express the value 
of the coat relatively, I have to transpose the terms of 
the equation; and as soon as I do this the hnen becomes 
the equivalent in place of the coat. In one expression of 
value, one commodity cannot simultaneously appear in 
both forms. These forms are polar opposites, are mutually 
exclusive. 

Whether a commodity is in the relative value form, or 
in the opposed equivadent form, depends solely upon what 
happens to be its position in the expression of value — 
upon whether it is the commodity whose value is expressed, 
or the commodity in terms of which the value of some 
other commodity is expressed. 

b. Relative Value Form. 

a Nature and Meaning of Relative Value Form. 

If we wish to discover how the elementary expression 
of the value of a commodity hes hiddefi in the value ratio 
between two commodities, we must begin by contemplating 
this ratio independently of its quantitative aspect. People 
usually take the opposite course, seemg in a value ratio 
nothing more than the proportion in which specified 
quantities of two difierent kinds of commodity can be 
equated. They fail to see that the magnitudes of difierent 
tlungs cannot be quantitatively compared until they have 
been expressed in terms of the same unit. Only as expres- 
sions of the same unit do they become quantities which 
bear the same name, and are therefore commensurable.* 

* Tbe few economists wiio, hke S. Bailey, analysed value form, 
failed to anive at any result: first, because tiiey confused tbe form 
of value with value itself; and, secondly, because (crudely mfiuenced 
by the mentahty of tbe practical bourgeois) tbey were from tbe 
very outset mcapable of attending to an;^bjng but tbe quantitative 
aspect of tbe question. "The command of quantity . . . constitutes 
vadue." S. Bailey, Money and Us Vicsssttudes, London, 1837, P> 
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No matter whether 20 yards of linen = i coat, or ao 
coats, or x coats — ^no matter whether a given quantity 
of linen is worth few coats or many — every sucto statement 
of a ratio implies that the linen and the ccats are, as 
magnitudes of value, expressions of the same unit, things 
of the same kind. Linen = coat is the groundwork of the 
equation. 

Still, the two commodities which are thus cpiaUtatively 
equated play difierent roles. The value of one only, the 
linen, is expressed. How? By its relation to the coat as its 
“equivalent”, as that for which it can be “exchanged”. 
In this relation, the coat, as the form in which value is 
embodied, counts as a thing having value, for only as 
such IS it the same as the linen On the other hand, the 
linen's own value comes to light, or secures independent 
expression; for only as value is it of equal value with the 
coat and exchangeable for the coat. 

In like maimer, but3nric add and propyl formate axe 
different substances. Yet both of them are made up of the 
same chemical elements, carbon and hydrogen and oxygen, 
combined in identical proportions, so that each substance 
is represented by the formula C 4 H 80 *. If, now, we equate 
butyric add with propyl formate, we imply two things: 
first, that, in this relation, propyl formate counts only as a 
form of existence of C4H80a; and, secondly, that butyric 
add, too, consists of QHsOa. When we equate propyl 
formate with but3Tic acid, the equation expresses their 
ultimate chemical composition, in contradistinction to their 
outward bodily form. 

We may put the matter thus. As values, commodities 
are mere jellies of human labour, and for this reason our 
analysis reduces them to value in the abstract, but does 
not give them anjr value form differing from their bodily 
form. It is otherwise when we are concerned with the value 
relation between one commodity and another. Then the 
character of the value of the former commodity is dis- 
dosed in virtue of its relation to the latter. 

When the coat as a thing having value is equated with 
the linen, the labour embodied in the coat is equated with 
the labour embodied in the linen. It is true that the 
tailoring which makes the coat, is, in the concrete world, 
a different kind of labour from the weaving which makes 
the linen. But when the coat is equated with the linen, 
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the tailormg is in actual fact reduced to that which is 
identical in the two kinds of labour, is reduced to their 
common quality as human labour. In this roundabout 
way, then, we are saying that weaving, in so far as it 
weaves value, cannot be differentiated from tailormg, for 
it is abstract human labour. Nothing but the expression of 
the equivalence between different kinds of commodities 
can disclose the specific character of value-creating labour. 
It does so by reducing the difierent kinds of labour embodied 
in the different commodities to that which is common to 
them all, to human labour in the abstract.* 

It is not enough, however, that we should express the 
specific character of the labour wherein the value of the 
linen consists. Human labour power in the flmd state, or 
human labour, creates value, but is not itself value. It 
onty becomes value when solidified, when conoreted. To 
express the value of the linen as a jelly of human labour, 
it must be expressed as a "reality” which is essentially 
distinct from the linen itself, but is something common 
to the linen and other commodities. This solves our 
problem. 

In the value ratio towards the linen, the coat counts as 
its qualitative equal; as a value, it is somethmg of the 
saune kind as the linen. Here, then, it counts as a thing 
in which value becomes manifest; or as' a thing which, 
in its palpable bodily form, represents value. Yet the 
coat itself, the substance of the coat as commodity, is a 
mere use-value. A coat taken by itself does not express 
value any more than does a chance piece of linen taken by 
itself. This merely shows us that the coat means more 
when brought into a value relation with the linen than it 
means apart from such a relation — ^just as many a man 

X The famous Benjamin Franklin, one of the £rst economists 
(after William Petty) to grasp the truer nature of value, writes: 
''Trade m general bemg nothing else but the exchange of labour 
for labour, the value of all thmgs is . , . most justly measured by 
labour/' Works of B. Frankhn, edited by Sparkes, Boston, 1836, 
voL II, p. 267. Franklin is not aware that, when he measures the 
value of all things "by labour", he is disregarding the differences 
between the kinds of labour that axe exchanged one for another, 
and IS thns reducmg them all to undifferentiated human labour. 
Yet, though not aware of it, he says as much. He begins by speaking 
of "the one labour", goes on to speak of "the other labour", and 
in the end refers to "labour" without qualification as the substance 
of the value of aU things. 
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weaxing a smart xmiform means more than the same man 
in mufti. 

In the production of the coat, human labour power has 
been expended in the form of tailoring. Human labour 
has, therefore, been stored up in it. In this aspect the coat 
is a "depository of value", ^though its quality as such a 
depository remains hidden even though it be worn thread- 
bare. Ipi its value relation to the linen it counts only thus, 
only as embodied value, only as a body that has value. 
Tightly buttoned up though the coat be, the linen 
looks within, and recognises m the coat the beautiful soul 
of value akin to the linen's own. But the coat cannot 
express value in relation to the hnen, unless, from the 
outlook of the hnen, this value assumes the form of a coat. 
In hke manner, A cannot assume the aspect of a king's 
majesty for B tmless, in _B's eyes, the idea of "majesty" 
becomes associated with the bodily form of A — this meaning 
that "majesty” will have to change features, hair, and 
many other bodily characteristics, when a new king ascends 
the throne. 

In the value ratio wherein the coat forms the equivalent 
of the linen, the coat form therefore counts as a value 
form. The vklue of the commodity linen is consequently 
expressed in the body of the commodity coat, the value 
of one commodity in the use- value of the other. As a use- 
value, the linen is something which to our senses is obviously 
different from the coat; as a value it is the equivalent of 
the coat, and therefore looks like a coat. In this way it 
acquires a value form different from its bodily form. The 
essence of its value is manifest in its likeness to the coat, 
just as the sheep nature of the Christian is manifest in 
his resemblance to the Lamb of God. 

We see that everything which our analysis of the value 
of conomodities has told us, is disclosed by the linen itself 
as soon as it comes into relation with another commodity, 
the coat. It conveys its thoughts in the only language 
it knows — the language of commodities. In order to tell 
us that its own value is created by labour in the abstract 
form of human labotir, it sa 3 rs that the coat, so far as 
equivalent to itself, is likewise value, consisting of the same 
labour as linen. In order to tell us that its sublimated reality 
as value differs from its buckram body, it says that value 
looks like a coat, and that conse(:}uently, so far as linen 
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is a value, it and the coat are as like as two peas. Let me 
say in passing that the language of commodities has many 
other more or less correct dialects over and above Hebrew. 
The German “werthsein", for instance, expresses (though 
less forcibly than the Romance verb "valere", "valer”, 
“valoir”) the fact that the equating of coinmodity B to 
commodity A is A’s own way of expressing its value. 
"Paris vaut bien une messe!” [Paris is well worth a mass]. 

By means of the value ratio, the bodily form of com- 
modity B thus becomes the value form of commodity A, 
or the body of commodity B acts as mirror to the value of 
commodity A.* Inasmuch as commodity A becomes related 
to commodity B as the embodiment of value, as materialised 
human labour, it makes the use-value B serve as material 
for the expression of its own value. The value of cominodity 
A, as thus expressed in the use-value of commodity B, 
has taken the form of relative value. 

p. Quantitative Determination of Relative Value Form. 

Every commodity whose value is to be expressed, is a 
useful object of which there is a given quantity, such as 
15 bushels of wheat, 100 lbs. of coffee, etc. This given 
quantity of any commodity contains a definite amount 
of human labour. Thus the value form has to express, not 
only value in general, but also a definite quantity of value, 
or a magnitude of value. In the value ratio of commodity 
A to commodity B, of the linen to the coat, the specific 
commodity coat is not merely equated qualitatively with 
linen in general; what happens is that with a definite 
quantity of linen (for example ao yards of linen) a definite 
quantity of the embodiment of value, of the equivalent 
(for example, i coat), is equated. 

The equation "20 yards of hnen = i coat”, or "20 yards 
of linen are worth i coat”, implies that i coat contains 

* After a fashion, it is with the human being as with the com- 
modity. Since the human bemg does not come mto the world 
brmgmg a mirror with him, nor yet as a Fichtean philosophei 
able to say “I am myself”, he first recognises hunself as reflected 
m other men The man Peter grasps his relation to himself as a 
human bemg through becommg aware of his relation to ihe man 
Paul as a bemg of like kind with himself. Thereupon Paul, with 
ttesh and bone, with all his Pauline corporeality, becomes for Petei 
the phenomenal form of the human kmd. 
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exactly the same amotint of the substance of value as 
20 yards of linen contain, this meaning that the two 
quantities of commodities cost equal amounts of labour 
or equal periods of labour time. But the period of labour 
time reqmsite for the production of 20 yards of linen or 
I coat vanes with every variation in the productivity of 
weaving or tailoring. We must now study more closely 
the effect of such variations on the relative expression 
of the magnitude of value. 

I Suppose that the value of the linen varies,^ while the 
value of title coat remains constant. If the labour tune 
needed for the production of the Imen be doubled, perhaps 
owing to a dechne m the fertility of the land on which 
flax IS grown, then its value will be doubled. Our equation 
will no longer read 20 yards of Imen «= i coat, but 20 yards 
of Imen =* 2 coats, for x coat will now contain only half as 
much labour time as 20 yards of Imen. If, on the other hand, 
the labour time needed for the production of the Imen 
be halved, perhaps owmg to an improvement in looms, 
tiben the value of the hnen will be halved. Now, therefore, 
our equation will read 20 yards of hnen « J coat. The 
relative- value of commodity A, that is to say its value 
expressed in terms of commodity B, thus nses or falls 
directly as the value of commodity A rises or falls, provided 
that the value of commodity B remains constant 

II. Suppose that the value of the linen remains constant, 
while that of the coat vanes. If the labour time needed 
for the production of a coat be doubled, perhaps because 
there has been a poor crop of wool, then, instead of wntmg 
20 yards of Imen »■ i coat, we shall have to write ao yards 
of unen =* ^ coat. If, on the other hand, the value of the 
coat be halved, then 20 yards of hnen a 2 coats. The 
value of commodity A remaining constant, its relative 
value, its value expressed in terms of commodity B, falls 
or rises inversely as the value of B changes. 

If we compare the various instances given under heads 
I and II, we see that the same change m the magnitude 
of relative value may be the outcome of opposite causes. 
Instead of writing 20 yards of linen »» x coat, we may have 
to write 20 yards of linen » 2 coats, either because ^e 
value of the linen has been doubled, or because the value 

* The teim “valtie" is used b.ere (as previously sometimes) Da 
denote quantitatively detemuned value, a.e. ms^^mtude cnf value. 
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of the coat has been halved, and instead of writing 20 yards 
of hnen = i coat, we may have to write 20 yards of 
hnen = J coat, either because the value of the hnen has 
been halved, or because the value of the coat has been 
doubled. 

III. The quantities of labour needed for the production 
of the hnen and the coat may vary sunultaneously in the 
same direction and to the same extent. Then, after the 
change as before, and however great the change in values 
may have been, it wiU still be true that 20 yards of linen 
= I coat. The change in the values of hnen and coat will 
be made manifest as soon as they are compared with some 
third commodity, whose value has remained constant. 
If the values of ah commodities were to rise or faU simultane- 
ously and to the same extent, their relative values would 
remam unchanged. The actual change in values would 
be revealed by the fact that, m a given amount of labour 
time, a larger or a smaher quantity of commodities would 
now be produced. 

IV. The labour times respectively needed for the pro- 
duction of the linen and the coat, and therefore the values 
of these commodities, may vary simultaneously in the 
same direction, but to a different extent; or they may vary 
in opposite directions; etc. The effect which ah possible 
combinations of the kind wih have upon the relative value 
of a commodity may readily be deduced from an application 
of cases I, II, and III. 

We see, then, that the real changes in the magnitude of 
values are not reflected either unambiguously or exhaus- 
tively in their relative expression— in the magnitude of 
relative value. The relative value of a commodity may 
change, though its value remains constant. Its relative 
value may remain constant, though its value changes. 
Finahy, simultaneous changes in the magnitudes of v^ue 
and m the relative expression of these magmtudes, do not 
necessarily correspond in extent.* 

* With their oostomary shrewdness, vulgar economists turn to 
good account this discrepancy between magnitude of value and its 
relative expression. For instance, J. Broadhurst writes {PohtteaX 
Economy, London, 1842, pp. 11 and 14): "Once admit that A falls, 
because B, with which it is exchanged, rises, while no less labour 
IS bestowed in the meantime on A, and your general principle of 
value falls to the ground. ... If he [Ricardo] allowed that when 
A rises in value relatively to B, B falls in value relatively to A, he 
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c. 'Equivalent Form. 

We have seen that in so far as a commodity A (the Knen) 
expresses its valne in the use-value of another commodity 
B (the coat), it stamps on the latter a pecuhar form of 
value, that of the eqmvalent. The commodity linen mani- 
fests its own essentiality of value by the fact that the 
coat is equated with it, though the coat does not assume 
a value form differing from its bodily form. Thus in actual 
fact the hnen expresses its own essentiahty of value by tins, 
that the coat is directly exchangeable for it. Consequently, 
when we speak of the equivalent form of a commodity 
we mean that it is directly exchangeable for another 
commodity. 

When a commodity of one kind, such as coats, serves as 
equivalent for a commodity of another kind, such as linen, 
so that the coats acquire the characteristic property of 
being directly exchangeable for linen, this does not tell us 
the ratio in which coats and linen are exchangeable each for 
the other. Smce the magnitude of the value of the linen is 
given, that ratio depends upon the magnitude of the value 
of the coats. No matter whether the coat functions as 
equivalent and the hnen as relative value, or conversely 
the hnen as equivalent and the coat as relative value, in 
both cases ahke the magnitude of the value of the coat is 
determined by the labour time needed for its production, 
and is thus independent of its value form. But as soon as, 

cut away the ground on which he rested his grand proposition, that 
the value of a commodity is ever determined by the labour embodied 
in it; for if a change m the cost of A alters not only its own value 
in relation to B, for which it is exchanged, but also the value of B 
relatively to ‘that of A, though no change has taken place in the 
quantity of labour to produce B, then not only the doctrme falls 
to the ground which asserts that the quantity of labour bestowed 
on an article regulates its value, but also that which a:6arms the 
cost of an article to regulate its value.^* — Mr. Broadhurst might 
just as well say Consider the numerical ratios lo/ao, 10/50, xo/ioo, 
etc. The number id remains unchanged, and yet its proportional 
magnitude, its magnitude w‘hen compared with the denominators 
20, 50, 100, etc., continually falls. Thus falls to the ground the 
great principle that the magnitude of an integral number, such as 
10, is deteimmed by the number of units it contains/* 

[At the beginning of the foregoing note, Maxx uses the term 
"vulgar economists*^ for the first time* He defbaes it later, in the 
footnote to p. 55* — and C. FJ 
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in the expression of value, the conunodity coat assumes 
the position of equivalent, its magnitude of value ceases to 
be expressed as magnitude of value. In the equation of 
value, the commodity coat now figures only as a defimte 
quantity of some article. 

For instance, 40 yards of linen are worth — ^what? They 
are worth 2 coats. Because the commodity coat here plays 
the part of equivalent, whilst the use-value coat (in contrast 
with the linen) figures as the embodiment of value, a 
■defimte number of coats can serve as the expression of a 
defimte amount of linen value. Two coats can therefore 
egress the magnitude of the value of forty yards of Imen; 
but they can never express the magnitude of their own 
value, the magmtude of coat value. A superficial under- 
standing of the fact that in an equation of values the equiva- 
lent never has anythmg more than the form of a simple 
quantity of a thing (of a use-value), has mided Bailey, 
as It has misled so many economists before and after h im , 
mto regardmg an expression of value as a purely quantita- 
tive relation. The actual fact is that the eqidvalent form 
of a commodity does not contain any quantitative deter- 
mination of value. 

The first pecuharity which strikes us when we consider 
the equivalent form is, that use-value has become the 
phenomenal form of its opposite, value. 

The bodily form of the commodity becomes its value 
form. Mark well, however, that this quid pro quo [some- 
thmg for somethmg] exists for a commodity B (coat, or 
wheat, or iron, or whatever you please) only within the 
confines of a value ratio, only wi^n the bounds of this 
particular kind of relation between the commodity B and 
some other commodity A (hnen, or what you wiU). Since 
no commodity can function as equivalent for itself, can 
make of its own bodily shape an expression of its own 
value, every commodity must (to express its value) enter 
into relation with some other commodity as equivalent, 
converting the bodily shape of that other commodity 
into the form of its own value. 

One of the measures that are applicable to commodities 
as material bodies, as use-values, will serve to illustrate 
this point. A sugax-loai, as a material body, is heavy, has 
weight; but the weight of a suga3>loaf is not something 
which you can see or handle. We then take various pieced 
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of iron, whose weight has been already determined. Tht 
bodily form of the iron is not, in and by itself, a phenomena] 
form of weight, any more than the bodily form of the 
sugar-loaf is. Nevertheless, when we wish to express the 
sugar-loaf as weight, we bring it into a weight relation 
with the iron. In this relation, the iron counts as a body 
which represents nothing but weight. A defimte quantity 
of iron serves to measure the weight of the sugar, represent- 
ing, in relation to the sugar-loaf, embodied weight, the 
phenomenal form of weight. The iron plays this part only 
within the bounds of the relation we are now considering, 
a relation into which the sugar (or anything else which has 
to be weighed) enters with the iron. Unless both the sugar 
and the iron had weight, they could not enter into this 
relation; it would be impossible for one to express the 
weight of the other. When we put them into the scales, 
we see that they really have the same weight, and we know 
that a certain proportion of one will have the same weight 
as a certain proportion of the other. Just as the bomly 
substance of the iron, when used as a measure of weight, 
represents, m relation to the sugar-loaf, weight and nothing 
else; so in our equation of value the bodily substance of 
the coat represents, in relation to the hnen, value and 
nothing more. 

Here, however, the analogy ceases. When the iron 
expresses the weight of the sugar-loaf, it represents a 
material property, weight, which is common to botia bodies, 
but when the coat expresses the value of the linen, it 
represents a non-material property, value, which is common 
to both — something the re^ty of which is exclusively 
social. 

Inasmuch as the relative value form of a commodity 
(the linen, for example) gives expre^ion to the essentiality 
of its value as something utterly distinct from its bodily 
substance and its properties (as coat-like, for instance), 
this mode of expression shows, of itself, that a social 
relation is hidden away beneath the surface. With the 
equivalent form, it is the other way about. The fundamental 
charactemtic of this is, that the bodily substance of a 
commodity, such as the coat in all its materiality, expresses 
value, is gifted b;y nature with the form of value. True, 
this applies only within the coniines of the value relation in 
which the commodity coat functions as equivalent to the 
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commodity linen.* Smce, however, the properties of a 
thing do not arise out of its relation to other things, but 
only manifest themselves in such a relation, the coat would 
seem to be just as much gifted by nature with its eqmvalent 
form, with its property of bemg directly exchangeable, as 
with its property of being heavy or with that of keeping 
us warm. Hence the enigmatic character of the eqmvment 
form, which escapes the notice of the bourgeois economist 
until it confronts him, fully developed, in the shape of 
money. He then tries to explain away the mystif3diig 
character of gold and silver by substitutmg for tiiem less 
perplexing commodities, and by running through the list 
(which he repeats with ever-renewed satisfaction) of all the 
rag, tag, and bobtail of commodities which at one tune or 
another have played the part of equivalent. He never 
dreams that even the simplest expression of value, such as 
“20 yards of linen = i coat", already presents for solution 
the riddle of the equivalent form. 

The body of the commodity whidi serves as equivalent, 
counts always as an embodiment of abstract human labour, 
and is always the product of some specifically useful 
concrete labour. Tliis concrete labour thus becomes the 
^pression of abstract " Eurdah labour. If the coat, for 
insfahcercdimfs as-UdflEiing Butthe embodiment of abstract 
human labour, the tailormg, which is actually embodied 
in the coat, coimts merely as the form in which abstract 
human labour happens to be embodied. In the expression 
of the value of the linen, the utihty of the tailoring does 
not consist in this, that it makes clothes (and therefore 
makes a man !) ; but in this, that it makes a body which 
we forthwith recognise as value — ^as a jelly of labour which 
is nowise distingui^able from the labour objectified in the 
linen value. If it is to become such a mirror of value, the 
tailoring itself must reflect nothing more than its abstract 
property of being human labour. 

■Noether i»the form of tailoring or in the form of weaving," 
human labour power is expended. Both tailoring and weav- 
ing, therefore, possess the general property of being human 

I Sach expressions of relations in general, termed by H^el 
'reflex categories", are of a peculiar land. For example, here is a 
man 'vrbo is only king because other people behave as his subjects. 
Yet they, for their part, believe themselves to be his subjects 
because he is kmg. 
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laboixr, and it follows that in special instances (as when we 
are concerned with the production of value) they may be 
regarded from this outlook alone. There is no mystery 
about the matter. But in the expression of the value of a 
commodity, things are turned the other way round. For 
example, in brder to show that the weaving creates the 
value of the hnen, not m its concrete form as weaving 
but in virtue of its general property of being human labour, 
the tailoring, the concrete labour which produces the hnen 
equivalent, is contraposed to the weaving as the palpable 
embodiment of abstract human labour. 

Here, then, we have a second peculiarity of the equivalent 
form; for, in it, concrete labour becomes the phenomenal 
form of its opposite, abstract human labour. 

Inasmuch as this concrete labour, tailoring, counts as 
the mere expression of undifferentiated human labour, it is 
homogeneous with the labour embodied in the linen. 
Consequently, though it is the labour of a particular 
individual, it is (like all the labour which produces com- 
modities) labour of a directly social kind. That is why it 
creates a product directly exchangeable for other com- 
modities. This is the third peculiarity of the equivalent 
form, that individual labour assumes the form of its 
opposite, and becomes labour in a directly social form. 

The two last-mentioned peculiarities of the equivalent 
form will become more intelligible if we go back to the 
great thinker who was the first to analyse so many of the 
forms of thought, society, and nature. 

First of all, Aristotle tells us in so many words that the 
money form of commodities is but a further development 
of the simple form of value — this simple form being the 
repression of the value of a commodity in terms of any 
other commodity you please. He says that the phrase 
“5 beds = I house” . . . “cannot be distinguished from” 
. . . the phrase “5 beds = so much money". 

He sees, further, that the value relation represented by 
the phrase "5 beds <— x house” implies a qualitative 
identity between house and bed ; he recognises that, different 
though the two things are to our bodily senses, they must 
have a conomon essence, for otherwise we could not relate 
them one to another as commensurable magnitudes. He 
says: “There cannot be exchai^e without equality, nor 
equality without commensurability.” But here he halts in 
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his analysis of the form of value. “It is really impossible 
that thmgs so different should be coromensurable," i.e. 
qualitatively identical. Such an equalisation must be foreign 
to the real nature of the things; it can only be “a makeshift 
for practical purposes”. 

Thus Aristotle himself tells us what is the hindrance to 
the progress of his analysis. He lacks the concept of value. 
When, m the foregomg equation, a house eicpresses the 
worth of five beds, what is the nature of the “equality”, 
what is the essence common to house and bed? "It is 
really impossible”, says Aristotle, that such a common 
essence can exist. Why impossible? The house is something 
of the same kind as the bed, in so far as both of them 
represent what is really one and the same. This one and 
the same thing is — Shuman labour. 

It was, however, impossible for Aristotle to discover, by 
the simple study of the form of value, that in the form of 
commodity values all labour ‘ (of whatever kind) finds 
expression as identical human labour, which counts as of 
equal worth in them aU. Aristotle could not see this because 
Greek society was based on slave labour, and was therefore 
based upon the inequahty of men and their labour powers. 
The riddle of the expression of value is solved when we 
know that all labour, in so far as it is generalised human 
labour, is of like kind and of equal woi^; but this riddle 
can ordy be unriddled when the notion of human equality 
has acquired the fixity of a popular conviction. No such 
wi^iespread popular conviction could arise imtil there was 
a society in which the commodity form had become the 
generalised form of the labour product, one in which the 
relation of man to man as owners of commodities had 
become the dominant type of social relation. Aristotle's 
outstanding genius is shown by his discovery that a relation 
of equality or essential likeness rmderlies the expression 
of the value of commodities. It weis only the historical 
limitations of the society in which he lived, that prevented 
his discovering the real nature of this relation of equality. 

A. ‘Elementary Form of 'Value considered as a Whole. 

The elementary form of value of a commodity is con- 
tained in its value relation to a commodity of another 
kmd, or in the ratio wherein it is exchangeable for that 
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commodity. The value of commodity A is qualitatively 
expressed by the direct exchangeability of commodity B 
for commodity A. It is quantitatively expressed by the- 
exchangeabihty of a defimte quantity of commodity B 
for the given quantity of commodity A. In other words, 
the value of a commodity secures independent expression 
by being represented as "exchange-value". At the beginning 
of this chapter, following the usual custom, I described a 
commodity as use-value and exchange-value. Strictly 
speaking, this was mcorrect. A commodity is use-value 
(or a useful object) and value. It manifests itself as this 
twofold thing as soon as its value has a phenomenal form 
of its own, the form of exchange-value, differmg from the 
bodily form; and it never has this form when regarded in 
isolation, but only when it is brought mto a value relation 
(an exchange relation) with some other commodity, one of 
a different kind. As long as we recognise this, the foregoing 
locution does no harm, and serves as a conveniently terse 
way of phrasing. 

Our analysis showed that the value form or value 
expression of a commodity originates m the nature of 
commodity value; it did not show, conversely, .that value 
and the magnitude of value originate in their expression 
as exchange-value. But the latter delusion prevailed among 
the mercantilists, and prevails among those who have 
revived the mercantihst doctrine, such as Ferrier* and 
Ganilh*; and it prevails among those who are the very 
antipodes of the mercantilists, the modem bagmen of free 
trade, such as Bastiat and Co. The mercantilists lay the 
main stress on the qualitative asjiect of the expression 
of value, and therefore on the equivalent form of value, 
which attains its most finished type in money. The modem 
hawkers of free trade, on the other hand, since their first 
object in life is to sell their wares at any price, lay the 
main stress on the quantitative aspect of the relative form 
of value. For them, therefore, neither the value nor the 
magnitude of value of a commodity exists anywhere except 
in expression through the exchange relationship — ^in the 
daily list of current prices. The Scotsman MacLeod, who 

* F. C. A. Femer, subin.spector of customs, Du gouverntmteM 
considSri dans ses rapports avee Is commerce, Paris, 1805. 

* Cbaxles Gaailb, I>es systimes de I'iconomie politique, second 
edition. Paris, 1821. 
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makes it his bu^ess to fiirbj^h the hazy notions of Lombard 
Street with a veneer of learning, is a successful cross between 
the superstitious mercantilist and the enlightened free 
trade hawker. 

Qose scrutiny of the expression of value of the com- 
modity A that is contained in its value relation to the 
commodity B has shown, that, within this relation, the 
bodily form of commodity A coimts only as a form or 
aspect of use-value, whereas the bodily form of commodity 
B counts only as a form or aspect of value. Thus the contrast 
between use-value and value hidden away within the 
commodity has an outward and visible counterpart, 
namely the relation between two commodities, the relation 
in which the commodity whose value is to be expressed 
counts only as use-value, whereas the commodity in terms 
of which value is to be expressed counts only as exchange- 
value. The simple value form of a commodity js, therefore, 
the simple phenomenal form of the inherent contrast 
(within title commodity) between use-value and value. 

In all social conditions, the labour proddct is a useful 
object; but the labour product does not become a com- 
modity except in a definite phase of historical evolution 
when the labour expended in producing a useful thing 
secures expression as one of the circumstantial qualities 
of that thing, namely as its value. It follows that the 
elementary value form of a commodity is at the same 
time the elementary commodity form of the labour product, 
this meamng that the evolution of the commodity form 
comcides wiQi the evolution of the value form. 

At the first glance we seethe inadequacy of the elementary 
form erf value, die germinal form wMch must pass through 
a series of metamorphose before it can develop into the 
price form. 

The expression of the value of commodity A m terms 
of any o&er commodity B, serves merely to distinguish 
the v^ue of A from its own use-value, and therefore doe 
no more than put A into an excha]::ge relation with some 
other commodity of a different kind; it doe not exhibit 
the qualitative identity and the quantitative proportionality 
that exist between A and all other commodities. The 
elementary relative value form of a commodity expreees 
die isolated equivalent form of another commodity. Thus, 
in the relative expres»on of the value of the linen, the 
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coat has nothing more than equivalent form (the form of 
direct exchangeabihty) m relation to this single commodity, 
Imen. 

But the elementary form of value passes of its own 
accord into a more highly developed or extended form. 
In the elementary form, the value of commodity A is 
expressed in terms of only one other commodity. It does 
not matter what this other commodity may be, whether 
coat, or iron, or wheat, or what you will. Thus for any 
one commodity there are numerous elementary expressions 
of value, according as it is brought into a value relation 
with this or that or the oth«: commodity.* The number of 
possible expressions of value is restricted only by the 
number of kinds of commodity differing from the first 
The isolated expression of the value of any one commodity 
is, therefore, only a term in an mdefinitely long series of 
such elementary expressions, each of which dxfEers from all 
the others. 

B. Total or Extended Form of Value 

We write, z commodity A == u commodity B, or = v 
commodity C, or =« w commodity D, or » x commodity E, 
or =» etc. In the concrete, we write, 20 yards of linen 
= I coat, or »= 10 lbs. of tea, or =* 40 lbs. of coffee, or 
ass I qr. of wheat, or s= a oz. of gold, or sss | ton of iron, 
or = etc. 


a. Extended Relative Form of Value. 

In this form, the value of any one commodity, such as 
linen, is expressed in terms of numberless other elements 
of the world of commodities. Any commodity you please 
to select may serve as mirror of the linen's value.* It is thus 

* la Homer, for instance, the value of a thing is expressed in 
terms of vaiions other things. 

* When we express the value of the linen In terms of coats, we 
speak of its '*coat value"; when we express its value in terms of 
com, we speak of its "com value", and so on. The expression 
Indioates that it is the value of the linen which becomes manifest 
in the Tise>valuea coat, com, etc. "The value of any commodity 
denoting its relation in eaB:hiaB^, we may iqieak of it as • , . 'ooxn 
value', 'cloth value', according to the commodity with which it is 
compared; and hence there are a thousand different kinds of value, 
as many kinds of value as there ate commodities in existence, and 
ail ate equally real and equally nominal.” A CrUkat IHsetrUahn 
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that the value comes for the first time to show itself in its 
true hght as a jelly of undifferentiated human labour. For 
now the labour which creates it is expressly represented 
to be labour which is essentially the same as all other 
human labour, in whatever bodily form that laboxxr may 
happen to be incorporated — ^whether that labour be materi- 
alised as a coat or wheat or iron or gold or what not. 
Consequently, by its value form the linen is now brought 
into a social relation, not simply with one other commo<ffty 
of a different kind, but with flie world of commodities in 
general. As a commodity, it is a citizen of that world. 
At the same time, inasmuch as the different expressions 
of its value in terms of different commodities form an 
interminable series, we see that the commodity value has 
no preferences as to the particuIaT form of use-value in 
which it secures expression. 

In the first form, ao yards of linen = i coat, it may be 
a pure accident that these two commodities are exchangeable 
one for another in that particular quantitative ratio. In 
the second form, however, we catdb sight of a background 
fundamentally extinct from the phenomenon that seemed 
as if it might be fortuitous, a background which conditions 
that phenomenon. The value of the linen always has the 
same magnitude, no matter whether it be expressed in 
terms of coats or coffee or iron, and no matter how 
numerous the respective owners of these commodities may 
be. The chance relation between two individual owners 
of commodities vanishes from the picture. We see plainly 
that exchange does not determine the magnitude of the 
value of a commodity; but that, conversely, the mag;nitude 
of the value of a commodity detennines its exchange 
relations. 


<m ths Nature^ M^€isure^ and Causes VcUua : i!h%efiy tn reference ia 
the Writings of Mf. Ricftrdo and h%s Followers, by tbe Author of 
Essays on the Formation of Opinions, I-ondon, 1825, p. $g„ 

At the time of its publication, this work, published anonymously, 
attracted a good deal of attention 'in England. The author (S- 
Bailey) fancied that, by thus pointing out how manifold can be 
the relative expressions of one and the same commodity value, he, 
had proved the impossibility of detexmming value at all. Despite 
his limitations, he was able to put his finger upon some of the weak 
spots in Ricardo's theory, as was shown by the venom with which 
he was attacked by the members of the Ric^dian school (m the 
"Westminster Review", for mstance)* 
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h. Particular Equivalent Form. 

In the expression of the value of the linen, every com- 
modity (coat, tea, wheat, iron, etc.) counts as equivalent, 
and therefore as an embodiment of value. The particular 
bodily form of each of these commodities is a particular 
equivalent form among many. In like manner the manifold, 
particular, concrete varieties of useful labour contained 
in the various embodiments of value, coimt, for our present 
purpose, as so many special modes of materialisation, so many 
phenomenal forms, of any and every kind of human labour. 

c Defects of the Total or Extended Form of Value. 

First of all, the relative expression of the value of com- 
modities is incomplete, for the series which represents it is 
interminable. Each equation of value is but one link in a 
chain, to which a new link, a new expression of value, 
can be added whenever a new commodity crops up. 
Secondly, it is a variegated mosaic of disconnected and 
diversified expressions of value. Finally, since we have to 
express the relative value of every commodity in this 
extended form, the relative value form of each commodity 
is endless series of expressions of value which differs 
from the relative value form of eve^ other commodity. — 
The defects of the extended relative form of value are 
mirrored in the corresponding equivalent form. Since the 
bodily form of each individual kind of commodity has now 
become a particular equivalent form among countless other 
particular equivalent forms, we have nothing left but 
fragmentary equivalent forms, which are mutually exclusive. 
In like manner, the particular, concrete variety of useful 
labour contained in each particular commodity equivalent, 
is but one particular phenomenal form of human laboiur, 
and th^efore cannot be exhaustive. It is true that human 
labour has its complete or total phenomenal form in the 
totality of these particular phenomenal forms. But this 
does not give it a unitary phenomenal ftarm. 

The extended relative form of value consists only of a 
summation of relative expressions of Value, or equations 
of the first kind, such as; 

20 yards of linen =» i coat; 

20 yards of linen « ro lbs. of tea; etc. 
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Each oi these equations implies its reverse: 

I coat = 20 yards of linen; 
lo lbs. of tea = 20 yards of linen ; etc. 

For, in fact, if a man exchanges portions of linen for 
varions other commodities, and thus expresses its value in 
a series of other commodities, the various other owners of 
commodities must, of course, exchange these for Unen, 
and must therefore express the values of their respective 
commodities in linen. Let us, then, mvert the series, 20 
yards of linen = i coat; or = 10 lbs. of tea, etc., so as to 
express the converse rdationships. Then we shall get the 
generalised form of value. 


C. Generalised Form of Value 


I coat= 
10 lbs. of tea == 
40 lbs. of cofiee = 
I qr# of wheat = 
2 oz. of gold = 
J ton of iron = 
X commodity A *= 
etc. = 




r20 yards of linen. 


a. The Changed Character of this Form of Value. 

Commodities now express their values: first, simply, 
because the value is expressed in terms of one commomty 
only; and, secondly, in uniform fasMon, because the value 
of them all is expressed in terms of the same commodity. 
The form of value is elementary, and it is common to ^ 
commodities; it is, therefore, general. 

Forms A and B (the elementary or accidental form of 
value, and the total or extended form of value) were only 
competent to express the value of a commodity as some- 
thing distinct from its own use-value or material embodi- 
ment. 

In the elementary or accidental form, we had such equa- 
ticms as, i coat= 20 yards of linen, 10 lbs of tea « ton 
of iron, and so oh. The value of the coat is expressed in 
terms of the linen equivalent, and the value of the tea is 
exptessed in terms of the iron equivalent; but the linen 
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equivalent and the iron equivalent, the respective expres- 
sions of the value of the coat and the tea, are as different 
from one another as are linen and iron. It is obvious that, 
as far as practical apphcation is concerned, this form of 
value exists only in early days, when the products of labour 
are transformed into commodities by accidental and 
occasional barter. 

In the total or extended form, the value of a commodity 
is more effectively distinguished from its own use- value; 
for the value of the coat (for instance) is now contraposed 
to its bodily form in all possible shapes, as linen equivalent, 
iron equivalent, tea equivalent — ^as anything you like except 
coat equivalent. On the other hand, any generalised 
expression of value, one common to all commodities, is 
directly excluded; for, in the expression of the value of 
any one commodity, all other commodities appear only in 
the form of equivalents. In actual practice, the extended 
form of value makes its entry into the world as soon as 
one particular product of labour, sucli as cattle, comes to 
be exchanged for various other commodities — ^not hi 
exceptional instances merely, but habitually. 

The newly acquired’ form of value expresses the values 
of all sorts of commodities in terms of one commodity 
(linen, for instance) set apart from the rest; it expresses 
the values of all other commodities by equating them with 
linen. As linen equivalent, the value of each commodity 
is distinguished, not merely from its own use-value, but 
from all use- value; and by that very fact its value is ex- 
pressed as something which it has in common with all 
commodities. By this form, commodities are for the first 
time effectively brought into relation with one another as 
values, or ‘blade to confront one another as exchange- 
values. 

The two earlier forms express the value of a commodity, 
in the one case in terms of a single commodity of a different 
kind, and in the other case in terms of a series of commodities 
of a Afferent kind. In both cases alike, the single commodity 
makes it (so to say) its private business to find an expression 
for its value, and it succeeds in doing this without any 
active cooperation on the part of other commodities. 
These have merely to -play a passive role as equivalents. 
The generalised form of value, on the other hand, only 
cmneS into being as the outcome of the joint activities of all 
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sorts of commodities. A commodity cannot acquirjl a 
generalised expression of its value unless all commodities 
simultaneously express their value in the same equivalent, 
so that every new commodity has to follow suit. This 
discloses the fact that the reality of the value of the 
commodities, inasmuch as it is nothing other than the 
"social existence” of these thmgs, can only secure expression 
through their generalised social interrelations ; and that the 
form of their value must therefore be a socially recognised 
form. 

In the shape of linen equivalents, all commodities now 
appear, not only as qualitatively the same, not only as 
values in the general sense of the term, but also as quanti- 
tatively comparable magnitudes of value. Since their 
value magnitudes are niirrored in one and the same material, 
namely in linen, these value magnitudes reciprocally mirror 
one another. For example, 10 lbs. of tea «= 30 yards of 
linen, and 40 pounds of coffee = 20 yards of Unen. Con- 
sequently, 10 lbs. of tea = 40 lbs. of coffee. To put the 
matter in another way, in i lb. of coffee there is only one 
fourth as much of the substance of value, labour, as there 
is in I lb. of tea. 

The generalised form of relative value, embradng com- 
modities at large, stamps upon the linen (the commodity 
that is set apart as equivalent) the character of gener^ 
equivalent. Its own bo^ly form is the general value form 
of this world of commodities, and linen is therefore directly 
exchangeable for all other commodities. Its bodily form is 
the visible incarnation, the generalised social chrysalis form 
(temporary restmg form) of all human labour. Weaving, 
the labour of private persons who produce linen, simul- 
taneously makes its appearance in a generalised social 
form, the form of equi-^ence with every other kind of 
labour. The innumerable equations out of which the 
generalised form of value is made up, constitute a series 
in which the labour embodied in one commodity after 
another is successiyely equated with the labour embodied 
in the linen, so that weaving becomes the generalised 
phenomenal form of undifferentiated human labour. Thus 
the labour which is made objective in the value of com- 
modities, is not only presented under its negative aspect as 
labour in which all the concrete forms and useful qualities 
of the actual labour have been disregarded. Its own positive 
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nat&e is expressly disclosed. It is the reduction of all kinds 
of actual labour to their common characteristic of being' 
human labour, of being the exprenditure Of human labour 
power. 

The generalised form of value, the form in which the 
products of labour are presented as mere jellies of undif- 
ferentiated human labour, discloses by its very structure that 
it is the social expression of the world of commodities. It 
thus reveals that, in this world of commodities, the generic- 
ally human character of labour constitutes its specifically 
social character. 

b. Developmental RelcUion between the Relative Form of Value 
and the Equivalent Form. 

The degree of development of the equivalent form corre- 
sponds to the degree of development of the relative form 
of value. We must, however, be careful to note that the 
development of the equivalent form is only the expression 
and the result of the development of the relative form of 
value. 

The elementary or isolated relative form of value of a 
commodity makes some other commodity into an isolated 
equivalent. The extended form of relative value, the form 
in which the value of a commodity is expressed in terms 
of all other commodities, makes of these others so many 
isolated equivalents. At length we come to the form in 
which one particular kind of commodity functions as a 
gencual equivalent, inasmuch as all other commodities 
make of this one ccanmodity the material for the expression 
of th^ unified generalised form of value. 

Now, in i>ropc®tion as the form of value develops, there 
is an intensification of the contrast between its two poles, 
the relative form of value and the equivalent form. 

The first form, 20 yards of linen i coat, already con- 
tains this contrast, but does not yet stabilise it. According 
as we read the equation forwards or backwardb, each of the 
two commodity poles {the Hnen and the coat) will functioft 
alternately and indifferently in the relative form of value 
and in the equivalent form. In this case it is still difficult 
to realise that there is a polar contrast. 

In the second form, only one kind of commodity can 
fully extend of develop its relative value; and it only 
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acquires this extended relative form of value because, 
and in so far as, all other commodities function, in relation 
to it, as equivalents. In this case the two terms of the 
equation of value, 20 .yards of linen = i coat, or = 10 lbs. 
of tea, or =» I qr. of wheat, etc., can no longer be transposed 
without changing the character of the equation, and con- 
verting it from the total or extended form of value into 
the generalised form of value. 

The third form, finally, gives to commodities at large a 
generalised social relative form of value because, and in so 
far as, all commodities save one are excluded from the 
general equivalent form. This means that one commodity, 
Imen, has acquired the character of being directly exchange- 
able for all other commodities (or has put on a directly 
social form) because, and in so far as, other commodities 
have not acquired that character (or put on that form).* 

On the other hand, the comnaodity that functions as 
general equivalent is set apart from the uniform and 
therefore generalised value form of commodities at large. 
Were the Imen (or any other commodity selected to function 
as general equivalent) likewise to particip£i.te in the 
generalised relative form of value, it wo^d have to fxuaction 
as equivalent to itself. Then we should get the equation, 
20 yards of linen == 20 yards of linen, a tautology which 
expresses neither value nor magnitude of value. If we wish 
to express the relative value of the general equivalent, we 

* It is far from bemg- self-evident that this character of being 
generally and directly exchangeable is, so to say, a polar one, and 
IS as inseparable from its polar opposite, the character of not being 
directly exchangeable, as the positive pole of a magnet is from the 
negative. People who give free rem to fancy may therefore imagine 
that all commodities can simultaneonsly acquire this character of 
being directly exchangeable — Just as, if they like, they may imagme 
that all Roman Catholics can simultaneously become Pope. The 
petty bourgeois, who regards commodity production as the last 
word in human freedom and personal independence would naturally 
be delighted could we but obviate the mconveniences that result 
from our m ability to achieve the direct exchange of commodities. 
The socialism of Proudhon is an elaboration of this philistme 
utopia, which (as I have shown elsewhere) does not even possess 
the merit of oiigmality, seeing that the scheme was better worked 
out long since by Gray, Bray, and others. Fox all that, there are 
circles m which such wisdom still Nourishes under the name of 
‘‘science". Never did any other school of thought flaunt the word 
"science" as do the Proudhonists, for "when ideas fail, a word will 
help you out at the right moment", 

I— *^0848 
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must reverse the third form. This general eqtdvalent has 
no relative form of value which it shares with other com- 
modities , its value expresses itself relatively in the endless 
series of other commodities. Thus we see that the extended 
relative form of value (form B) is the specific relative 
form of value of the commodity that functions as general 
equivalent. 

c Transition from the Generalised Form of Value to the 

Money Form. 

The general equivalent form is a generalised form of 
value, and any commodity can therefore assume it. How- 
ever, a commodity can only function as general equivalent 
because, and in so far as, all other commodities set it apart 
from themselves as equivalent. Not until this setting apart 
is definitively concentrated upon one particular kind of 
commodity, does the uniform relative value form of com- 
modities at large acquire objective fixity and general social 
validity. 

When this happens, the particular kind of commodity 
with whose bodbily form the equivalent form is socially 
identified becomes the money commodity, or serves as 
money. Thenceforward, the specific social function (and 
therefore the social monopoly) of this commodity is, that 
it plays the part of general equivalent among commodities 
at large. In form B, various commodities functioned as 
particular equivalents of the linen ; and in form C, various 
commodities expressed their relative value in one and the 
same commodity, linen. As a matter of historical fact, 
one commodity in particular, gold, has achieved the con- 
quest of this privileged position. If, in form C, we replace 
the commodity linen by the commodity gold, we have 
the money form of value. 

D, Money Form of Value 

20 yards of linen — ’ 

I coat as 
lo lbs. of tea = 

40 lbs. of coffee *= -a oz. of gold. 

X qr. of wheat = 
i ton of iron »» 

X commodity A 
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Importaiit changes occur in the transition from form A 
to form B and from form B to form C. On the other hand, 
the only difference between form D and form C is that gold 
has replaced linen as general equivalent. The sole advance 
is that the form of general direct exchangeability or the 
form of general equivalent has at length, by social custom, 
been definitively identified with the particular bodily sub- 
stance of the commodity gold. 

Gold is only able to confront other commodities as 
money, because it has previously confronted them as a 
commodity. Like all other commodities, it could function 
as equivalent — ^whether as isolated equivalent in isolated 
acts of barter, or as particular equivalent side by side 
with other commodity equivalents. By degrees, it came to 
function in narrower or wider circles as general equivalent. 
As soon as it has won for itself this monopoly position in 
the expression of value for commodities at large, it has 
become the money commodity; and not until it has become 
the money commodity can we distinguish form D from 
form C, not until then has the generalised form of value 
developed into the money form. 

The elementary expression of the relative value of a 
commodity (linen, for instance), in terms of the commodity 
which has afready come to fimction as money (gold, for 
instance), is the price form of that commodity. Thus the 
price form of the linen is, 20 yards of linen = 2 oz. of 
gold; or, if £2 sterling be the name given to 2 oz. of gold 
when coined, 20 yards of linen = £2 stg. 

The difficulty in understanding the nature of the money 
form is nothing more than the difficulty in understanding 
the nature of the general eqmvalent form, the nature of the 
generalised form of value, the nature of form C. But form C 
is itself deducible from form B, the extended form of value; 
which, in turn, derives from form A, the elementary form 
(20 yards of linen = i coat, or x commodity A = y com- 
modity B). Thus the simple or elementary commodity 
form is the germ of the money form. 

4. The Mysteky of the FETiSHiarnc Character of 

Commodities. 

At the first glance, a commodity seems a commonplace 
sort of thing, one easily understood. Analysis shows. 
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however, that it is a very queer thing indeed, full of meta- 
physical subtleties and theological whimsies. In so far as 
It is a use- value, there is nothing mysterious about it — 
whether we regard it as something whose natural properties 
enable it to satisfy human wants, or as something which 
only acquires such properties as the outcome of human 
labour. Tt is obvious that man, by his activity, modifies 
the forms of natural substances so as to make them useful 
to himself. For instance, the form of wood is altered when 
we make a table of it. None the less, the table is still wood, 
an ordinary palpable thing. But as soon as it presents 
itself as a commodity, it is transformed into a thing which 
is transcendental as well as palpable. It stands with its 
feet solidly planted on the floor; but at the same time, over 
against all other commodities, it stands on its head; and 
in that wooden head it forms crotchets far stranger than 
table-tuming ever was. 

Thus the enigma of commodities does not arise out of 
their use- value. Nor does it depend upon the nature of 
the factors of value. For, in the first place, no matter how 
different the kinds of useful labour or prciductive activity 
may be, it is a physiological fact that they are all functions 
of the human organism, and that every such function (no 
matter what its content and its form may be) is essentially 
the expenditure of human brain, nerve, muscle, sense organ, 
etc. Secondly, as concerns that which imderlies the deter- 
mination of the magnitude of value, namely the duration 
of this expenditure, or the quantity of labour, our senses 
enable us to distinguish between the quantity and the 
quality of labour. Whatever the social conditions, men 
must have had an interest in the time requisite for the 
production of food, though the degree of that interest 
must have varied at various stages of social evolution. > 
In fine, whenever hiunan beings work for one another in 
any way, their labour acquire? a social form. 

> Among the Teutons of old. the unit for xoeaaurmg land, known 
as the Horgen [approximately an acre], was the amount which 
could he ploughed m a day. Hence it was also called Tagwerk or 
Ta^aime (day's work, jumale, jumalis, terra jimudis, terra dion. 
nails), Mannwerk (man’s work), Mazmskraft (man's power), Manns- 
maad (man's mead or man's mowing), Mannshauet (man’s hewmg 
or man's sickling), etc. See Georg Ludwig von Maurer, EinUitung 
*%tt QtscJkieh^ dtr Marlt-, Mo/-, u.s.w. Ver/assung, Munich, *859. 
pp. 1^9 et seq. 
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Why, then, does the labour product become enigmatic 
as soon as it assumes the commodity form ? The cause must 
obviously lie in the form itself The essential likeness of the 
kinds^ of human labour is concreted in the form of the 
identical reality of value in the products of labour; the 
measurement of the expenditure of human labour powier 
in terms of its duration, takes on the form of the magnitude 
of value of the labour product; and, finally, the mutual 
relations between the producers, in which the social 
character of their labour affirms itself, assume the form of 
a social relation between the labour products. 

Thus the mystery of the commodity form is simply this, 
that it mirrors for men the social character of their own 
labour, mirrors it as an objective character attaching to the 
labour products themselv^, mirrors it as a social natural 
property of these things. Consequently the social relation 
of the producers to the sum total of their own labour, 
presents itself to them as a social relation, not between 
themselves, but between the products of their labour. 
Thanks to this transference of quahties, the labour products 
become commodities, transcendental or social things which 
are at the same time perceptible by our senses. In like 
manner, the impression whidi the light reflected from an 
object makes upon the retina is perceived, not as a sub- 
jective stimulation of that organ, but in the form of a 
concrete object existing outside the eye. But in vision, light 
actually passes from one thing, the external object, to 
another thing, the eye. We are dealing with a physical 
relation between physical actualities On the other hand, 
the commodity form, and the value relation between the 
labour products which finds expression in the commodity 
form, have nothi n g whatever to do with the physical 
properties of the! commodities or with the material relations 
that arise out of these ph;^sical properties. We are concerned 
only with a definite social relation between human beings, 
which, in their eyes, has here assumed the semblance of a 
relation between things. To find an analogy, we must enter 
the nebulous world of religion. In that world, the products 
of the human mind become independent shapes, endowed 
with lives of their own, and able to enter into relations 
with men and women. The products of the human hand 
do the same thing in the world of commodities. I speak 
of this as the Jetishisiie character which attaches to the 
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products of labOTJX, so soon as they are produced in the form 
of commodities. It is inseparable from commodity pro- 
duction 

The foregoing analysis has shown that this fetishistic 
character of the world of commodities is the outcome of 
the peculiar social quality of the labour which produces 
commodities. 

Useful objects only become commodities because they are 
the products of the labour of individuals or groups of indi- 
viduais working independently of one another. The sxnxi 
total of the labour of all these private individuals and private 
groups makes up the aggregate of social labour. Inasmuch 
as the producers do not come into social contact until 
they exchange their laboxar products, the specifically social 
character of their individual labour does not manifest 
itself until exchange takes place. In other words, the labour 
of individuals becomes an effective part of the aggregate 
of social labour solely in virtue of the relations which the 
process of exchange establishes between the labour products 
and consequently between the producers. That is why the 
social relations connecting the labour of one private indi- 
vidual (or group) with the labour of anoth^, seem to the 
producers, not direct social relations between individuals 
at work, but what they really are : material relations between 
persons and social relations between things. 

Not until they enter the realm of exchange do the labour 
products acquire, over and above and distinct from their 
use-objectivity (which differs from one kind of product to 
another), a sod^ value-objectivity (which is of like nature 
in them aU}. This cleavage of the labour product into useful 
thing, on the one hand, and thing of v^ue, on the other, 
does not become practically effective until the process of 
exchange has become so widespread and so important 
that useful things are produced expressly for exchange — 
so that the values of things have to be t^en into account 
in the very act of production. Thenceforward the labour of 
private producers does really acquire a twofold social 
character. On the one hand such labour must, as definitely 
useful labour, satisfy a definite social demand, thus taking 
Its place as a constituent of the general aggregate of labour, 
as part of the spontaneously developed system of the sodal 
<£Uvi8ion of labour. On the other hand such labour can only 
satisfy the manifold wants of the producers who perform it, 
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in so- far as each particular kind of individual or private 
useful labour is. exchangeable for every other particular 
kind, because each ranks equally ■with the others. Such an 
equalisation of utterly different kinds of labour ran only 
be achieved by ignoring their actual unlikeness, by redudng 
them to terms of that which they aU share as expenditures 
of human labour power — abstract human labour. 

In the minds of the individual producers, this ■twofold 
social character of their individual labour is mirrored only 
as a reflexion of the forms which, in daily life, are manifested 
by the exchange of products. Thus the socieLlly useful 
character of the producers' indi-vidual or private labour, 
is mirrored in the form that the labour must be useful, and 
useful to others; while the socially useful character that 
one kind of private or individual labour ranks equally 
■with any other kind, is mirrored in the form ■that the pro- 
ducts of labour, though of different kinds as material 
bodies, are all alike as things of ■value. < 

When, therefore, human beings bring their labour pro- 
ducts into relation ■with one another as ■values, it is not 
because they recogmse that the things are no more than 
the material -wrappings for this or that amount of homo- 
geneous human labour. On the contrary, exchanging labour 
products of different kinds one for another, they equate the 
values of the exchanged products; and in doing so they 
equate the different kinds of labour expended in production, 
treating them as homogeneous human labour. They do 
not know that they are doing this, but they do it.* Value 
does not wear an explanatory label. Far from it, value 
changes all labour products into social hieroglyphs. 
Subsequently, people try to decipher these hierogl3q>hs, 
to solve the riddle of their own sodal product — ^for the 
specification of a useful object as a value is just as much a 
social product as language is. The recent scientific discovwy 
that labour products, as values, are but ■the materi^ 
expressions of the human labour expended in their produc- 
tion, marks an epoch in the evolutionary history of mankind, 
but does not st&ce to dispel the semblance of materiality 

* When, ■therefore, GaJiani wrote, “wealth [value] is a relation 
between two persons", he should have added, “but the relation is 
hidden away within material -wrappings". Galiani, Della mowta, 
p. 220. in vol. IIX of Custodi’s Scrittort classic* XtaKani di cconomta 
poltHca, modem sec-tion, AGlan, x 8 oi. 
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which has been assumed by the social character of labour. 
Physical and chemical science have anal37sed air into its 
elements, but the familiar bodily impressions produced on 
our senses by the atmosphere persist unchanged. Just so, 
after the discovery of the true nature of value no less than 
before, those entangled in the meshwork of commodity 
production regard as universally valid a truth which is in 
fact true only for one particular form of production, 
namely commodity production. They continue to believe 
without qualification that the specifically social character 
of mutuaiUy independent acts of individual or private 
labour consists in their general likeness as human labour, 
and assumes in the labour product the characteristic form 
of value. 

In actual practice, the first concern of one who exclianges 
the products of labour is to know what quantity of oth^ 
products he will get in return for his own, to know the 
ratio of exchange *When such ratios have been suificienliy 
matured by custom to acquire a fair amount of stability, 
they seem to arise out of the very nature of the labour 
products, so that, for instance, z ton of iron and 2 oz. of 
gold are regarded as being of equal value, just as a pound 
avoirdupois of gold and a potmd avoirdupois of iron have 
the same weight notwithstanding the diifcrenoes between 
chemical and physical properties of the two metals. The 
fact is that the value character of the labour products 
only becomes stabilised by their acting and reactmg on 
one another as magnitudes of value. These magnitudes are 
perpetually chauagmg, independently of the will, forB> 
knowledlge, and activity of those who make the exchanges, 
whose own social movement seems to them a movement 
of things — of things which control them, instead of being 
controlied by them. Not until commodity production is 
fuBy developed, does scientific iisight grow oat of experi-* 
moe. Then it becomes apparent that the different kinds of 
individual or private labour (earned on independently of 
one another, and yet uxuversaily dependent on another 
as spontaneously developed branches of the social division 
of labour) axe continually being reduced to their socially 
proportional measure. How is the reduction adbieved? 
In this way, that, in the chance and ever-varying exchange 
xelatkna between products the labour time socially neces- 
sary' for their production exerts ihi coercive Infloenoe like 
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an ovOT-riding law ot nattire. The law of gravity exerts an 
over-riding influence in like fashion when a house tumbles 
about our ears.* Thus the determination of the magmtude 
of value _by labour time is a secret hidden away beneath 
the naanifest fluctuations in the relative values of com- 
modities. The discovery of the way in which the magnitude 
of value of labour products is re^y determined, removes 
from_ this determination the semblance of b«ng purely 
fortuitous, but does not affect the material form of the 
process. 

Man's thought about the forms of social life, his scientific 
analjfsis of these forms, runs counter to the actual course 
of social evolution. He begins by an examination of the 
finished product, the extant result of the evolutionary 
process. The characters which stamp labour products as 
commodities, the characters which they must possess 
before they can circulate as commodities, have already 
acquired the fixity of the natural forms of social life, when 
economists begm to study, not indeed their history (for 
they are regarded as immutable), but their meaning. Thus 
it was only the analysis of the prices of commodities which 
led to the determination of the magnitude of values, it was 
only the commcxa expression of all commodities in money 
which led to their being recognised as “values". But this 
finished form of the world of commodities, this money form, 
is the very thing which veils instead of disclosing the social 
character c)f private or individual labour, and therewith 
hides the social relations between the individual producers. 
When I say that coats or boots or what not are related to 
linen as the general embodiment of abstract human labour, 
the statement seems manifestly absurd. Yet when the 
producers of coats, bcxits,' etc., bring these commodities 
into relation with hnen as the general equivalent (or witb 
gcM or silver as the general equivalent, for the nature 
of the case is ^ust the same), it is precisely in this absurd 
form that the relation between their own private labour and 
the collective labour of society discloses itself to them. 

I ‘‘Wliat are we te thimk of a law wImcIi can only a4ssect itself by 
periodical revolutions? It is nothing but a law of nature resting on 
the unconsciousness of the persons concerned." Fnednch Engela 
Xfmrisse zu etner KtMh der NaHonaloehonotme, "Deutsch-FranzO- 
sische JahrbfJidbier", edited by Arnold Huge and Karl Mane, Pans, 
1844. 
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These forms are the very things that comprise the cate- 
gories of bourgeois economics. They axe the socially valid, 
and therefore objective, thought-forms, which serve to 
express the relations of production pecuHar to one specific 
method of social production, namely commodity produc- 
tion. Consequently, all the mystery of the world of com- 
modities, all the sorcery, all the fetishistic charm, which 
enwraps as with a fog the labour products of a system of 
commodity production, is instantly dispelled when we 
turn to consider other methods of production. 

Political economists are fond of Robinson Crusoe, so 
we, too, will take a look at this lonely islander. His wants 
are few and simple, but he has some wants at least, and 
must therefore undertake various kinds of useful labour. 
He must fashion tools, make furniture, tame lamas, &h, 
hunt, etc. I am not here concerned with his pra3dng and 
the like, for Robinson Crusoe delights in these kinds of 
activity, and looks upon them as recreation. Despite the 
variety of his productive functions, he knows that they 
are but various forms of the activity of one and the same 
Robinson Crusoe, and are therefore nothing but different 
manifestations of human labour. Under stress of need, 
he has to allot his time suitably to this, that, and the 
other function. In the sum of his activities, the assignment 
of more space to one and less to another is determined by 
the greater or the less extent of the difiBculties that have 
to be overcome in attaining the useful end he has in view. 
In this matter, experience is his teacher, and our Robinson 
(having saved timepiece, ledger, pen, and ink from the 
wre.ck) soon begins, as becomes an Englishman, book- 
keeping in due form with himself as subject of the entries. 
He writes an inventory of the useful objects he owns; 
spedfies the routine work necessary for their production; 
and records the labour tune which, on the average, definite 
quantities of che respective products cost him. The relations 
mtween Robinson and the thixtgs which comprise the 
wealth he has created are so simple that even Herr M. 
Wirth could understand them without undue mental effort. 
Nevertheless, all the essential determinants of value are 
therein contained. 

Ijst us now transport ourselves from Crusoe’s sunlit 
isle to the darkness of medieval Europe. In the island, we 
have one independent person, the only Inhabitant. In 
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Europe during the Middle Ages, all axe dependent: serfs 
and barons, vassals and suzerains, la5nnen and priests. 
Dependence characterises the social relations of material 
;production, no less than the spheres of life that are estab- 
ushed upon these relations. But for the very reason that 
relations of personal dependence form the groundwork 
of society, it is not necessary that labour and the products 
of labour should assume fantastic shapes ditiering from 
their real ones. They enter into the social mechanism as 
servic:es in kind and payments in kind. The natural form of 
labour, its particular form, is here the immediate social 
form of labour — ^in ciontradistinction to what happens in 
a society organised upon the basis of commodity production, 
where abstract labour, its generalised form, is the imme- 
diate social form of labour. Forc:ed labour (cx>rv 4 e) c:an be 
measured by time, just as easily as commodity-producing 
labour; but every serf knows that what he is expmding 
in the service of his lord is a definite quantity of his own 
labour power. The tithe which must be handed oyer to 
the priest is a more tangibJle reality than ^ reverence's 
blessing. Whatever view we take of the masks in which 
the different personalities strut upon the feudal stage, at 
any rate the social relations between individuals at work 
appear in their natural guise as personal relations, and are 
not dressed up as soctial relations between t hing s, between 
the products of labour. 

If we wish to study labour in common, or directly 
associated labour, we need not go back to the spontaneously 
developed form which confronts us on the threshold of 
the history of all civilised races.* An example nearer to our 
hand is offered by the patriarchal industry of a peasant 
family working on the land, and producing for its own 

* “Of late a preposterous notion has found general credence, to 
the effect that primitive communism as a spontaneous development 
IS specifically a Slav, and mdeed exclusively a Russian, phenomenon. 
Really, it is a primal form, which can be shown to have existed 
among the Romans, the Teutons, and the C^elts, while even to-day 
we find numerous examples (decayed though they be) in India. 
Careful study of Asiatic, and especially Indian, forms of communism 
would disclose the way in which, out of the vanons kmds of spon- 
taneously developed communism, divergent forms have evolved as 
results of the brealr-up of communism. For instance, the various 
ori^mal ^pes of Roman and Teutonic private property are dedumble 
from different forms of Indian commuoisio.** Karl Marx, Zmt 
KrtHk, etc., p. 10. 
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requirements grsdn, cattle, yarn, linen, clothing, and the 
like. For the family, these various articles are diverse 
products of the family labour, but they are noit inter- 
changeable as commodities. The different kinds of labour 
which generate these products (tillage, cattle breedmg, 
spinning, weaving, tailoring, etc.) are in their natural form 
social ftmctions, inasmuch as they are functions of the 
family, which has its own spontaneously developed system 
of the division of labour — ^just as commodity production 
has such a system. The division of labour among the various 
members of the family, and the apportionment of their 
respective labour times, are determined by differences of 
sex and age and by seasonal changes in natural working 
conditions. The expenditure of each individual's labour 
power, as measured by the duration of the labour, assumes 
from the outset the aspect of a social determination of 
labour, since from the outset the individual exertions 
of labour power function merely as instruments of the 
joint labour power of the family. 

Finally, for a change, let us consider an association of 
free individuals who work with jointly owned means of 
production, and wittingly expend their several labour 
powers as a combined social labour power. In this case, 
all the characteristics of Robinson Crusoe's labour are 
reproduced, except that the labour is social, instead of being 
individual. Robinson Crusoe's products were exclusively 
individual, and were therefore useful objects for himseu 
alone. The total product of our imaginary association is a 
social product. Part of this product is used as a means for 
further production, and therefore 'remains social. Another 
part is consumed as subsistence by the various merabeara 
of the association, and has therefore to be distributed among 
them. The way in which this distribution is effected will 
vary in accordance with variations in the nature of the social 
organism which carries on the work of production, and in 
accordance with the corresponding level of historical 
evolution attained by the producers. Let us assume (merely 
for the sake of a comparison with commodity production) 
that each producer's share of the necessaries of life is 
determined by the amount of time he has worked. In that 
case, the labour time will play a double role. On the one 
hand, its allotment in accordance with a definite social 
plan enables the various kinds of labour to be duly pro- 
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portioned to the variotss social needs. On the other band, 
the labour time serves as standard of measurement, first 
^ regards the share of each individual producer in the 
joint labour, and secondly (because of the foregoing) as 
regards the amount of the social product which each indi- 
vidual is entitled to consume. The social relations between 
human beings, on one side, and their labour and the pro- 
ducts thereof, on the other, remain perfectly simple and 
perfectly clear, alike in production and in distribution. 

Suppose a society made up of the producers of com- 
modities, where the general relations of sodal production 
are such that (since products are commodities, i,e. values) 
the individual labours of the various producers are related 
one to another in the concrete commodity form as embodi- 
ments of undifferentiated human labour. For a society of 
this t37pe, Christianity, with its cult of the abstract human 
being, is the most suitable religion — ^above all, Christianity 
in its bourgeois phases of development, su<li as Pro- 
testantism, Deism, and the like. JBut in the ancient Asiatic 
method of production, in that of classical Greece and Rome, 
and so on, the transformation of the labour product into 
a commodity, and thi^refore the transformation of men 
mto the prcidncers of commodities, played a subordinate 
part — which, however became a more important one in 
proportion as this type of society was passing into its 
dechne. Like the gods of Epicurus, or like the Jews in the 
interstices of Pohsh society, genuinely commercial peoples 
existed only in the intermundane spaces of the antique 
world. The social^ productive organisms of ancient days 
were far simpler, enormously more easy to understand, 
than is bourgeois society ; but they were based, either upon 
the immaturity of the individual human being (who had 
not yet severed the umbilical cord which, under primitive 
conditions, unites all the members of the human species 
one with another), or upon direct relations of dominion 
and subjugation. They were the outcome of a low grade of 
the evolution of the productive powers of labour; a ^ade 
in which the relations of hum an beings to one another within 
the process by which they produced the material necessaries 
of life, and therefore their relations to nature as well, were 
correspondingly immature. This restrictedness in the world 
of concrete fact was reflected in the ideal world, in the 
world of the old natural and folk rehgions. Such religiotts 
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reflexions of the real world will not disappear until the 
relations between human beings in their practical everyday 
life have assumed the aspect of perfectly intelligible and 
reasonable relations as between man and man, and as between 
man and nature. The life process of society, this meaning the 
material process of production, will not lose its veil of 
mystery until it becomes a process carried on by a free 
association of producers, under their conscious and purpo- 
sive control. For this, however, an indispensable requisite 
is that there should exist a specific material groundwork 
(or a series of material conditions of existence) which can 
only come into being as the spontaneous outcome of a long 
and painful process of evolution. 

True that political economy has now achieved an analysis, 
however incomplete,* of value and the magnitude of value, 

X The inadequacy of Ricardo's analysis of the magnitude of 
value (the best analysis to date) will become apparent in the third 
and fourth books of the present work. As regards value m general, 
classical political economy has never drawn an explicit and fully 
conscious distmction between labour as it finds expression in value, 
and the same labour as it finds expression in the use-value of what 
it produces. Of course the classical economists do, in actual fact, 
make this distinction, for they contemplate the former kind of 
labour quantitatively, and the latter kind qualitatively. But it does 
not occur to them that a purely quantitative distinction between 
one kind of labour and another, presupposes the qualitative unity 
or likeness of the two labours, and therefore their reduction to 
abstract human labour. For instance, Ricardo tells us that he agrees 
with Destutt de Tracy when the French philosopher writes [Ri- 
cardo's translation]: ''As it is certain that our physical and moral 
faculties are alone our original riches, the employment of those 
faculties, labour of some land, is our only original treasure, and 
it is always from this employment that all those things ate 
created which we call riches. « « « Xt is certain, too, that all those 
thinga only represent the labour which has created them, and if 
they have a value, or even two distinct values, they can only derive 
them from that of the labour from which they emanate/' Ricardo, 
Tha Principhs of PoHHcal Economy, third edition, Ixindon, xSai, 
p. 534. ~I shall content myself with pointing out that Ricardo foists 
Bis own deeper meaning upon X>cstutt ae Tracy's words« The 
Frenchman does, in fact, say, on the one hand, that all things which 
create wealth "represent the labour which has created them''; but 
he also says, on the other hand, that they derive their '"two distinct 
values" (use-value and exchange-value) from "[the value] of the 
labour from which they emanate". He thus lapses into the common- 
place error of the vulgar economists, who assume the value of one 
commodity (labour, in this case), that thereby they may subse- 
quently determine the value of the rest. Ricardo reads him as 
having said that labour (not the palm of the labour! is embodied 
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and has discovered the content hidden within these forms. 
But the economists have never even mooted the question 
why the content should assume these forms; why labour 
should be represented by the value of the product of laboTxr, 
and the quantity of labour (as measured by its duration) 
by the magnitude of the value of that product.* It is writ 

both, in nse-valne and in exchange-value. But for his own part he 
pays so little heed to the twofold character of labour which secures 
a twofold expression, that hxs chapter "Value and Riches, their 
Distinctive Properties” is largely devoted to a laborious examination 
of the trivialities of J. B. Say, At the fbcdsh, therefore, he is very 
much surprised to find that Destutt de Tracy, while agreeing with 
him as to labour bemg the source pi value, should at the same 
time agree with Say as to the concept of value. 

» One of the chief fadings of the classical political economy is 
that it never succeeded m discovering, thanks to the analysis of 
commodities and in especial of the value of commodities, the form 
of value which makes it exchange-value Even the best exponents 
of the school, such as Adam Smith and Ricardo, treat the form of 
value as a matter ’of no importance, or as somethmg that has no 
connexion with the essential nature of commodities This is not only 
because their attention is exclusively concentrated on the analysis 
of the magnitude of value. There is a deeper reason. The value 
form of the labour product is the most abstract, but also the most 
highly generalised, form taken by that product m the bourgeois 
system of production, which derives therefrom its peculiar s t a m p 
as a special kind of social production, and thus receives its specific 
historical characterisation. If, therefore, we erroneously regard the 
value form of the labour product as the one and only form of social 
production, fixed for all tune by nature's immutable laws, we are 
perforce ignormg the peculiar differential characteristics of the form 
of value, and consequently those of the commodity form, and of 
its further devjelopments, the money form, the capital form, etc. 
That is why certain economists who are fully agreed that labour 
time is the measure of the ma^itude of value, have the most 
confused and contradictory notions concerning money, i.e. the 
finished form of the general eqmvalent. This is signally shown when 
they come to discuss banking, a topic in which the commonplace 
definitions of money no longer sujBBlce to guide the investigator's 
footsteps. Hence there has come into being a renovated mercantile 
system, whose exponents (Ganilh and others) regard value as 
nothing more than a social form, or rather as the unsubstantial 
ghost of such a form.— Let me explain here once for all that when* 
1 speak of the "classical political economy”, I mean all the pohtical 
economy since W. Petty which has been devoted to the study of 
the real interrelations of bourgeois production, in contradistinction 
to ” vulgar economy”*.. '^The "vulgar economists” are content to 
elucidate the semblance of the interrelations of bourgeois produc- 
tion; like ruminants, they spend their time in chewmg the cud of 
materials provided m days long past by scientific pohtical economy^ 
seeking thence to extract for bourgeois daily food plausible explana- 
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large on the face of these formulas that they belong to a 
type of social organisation in which the process of produc- 
tion is the master of mankind, and in which mankind has 
not yet mastered the process of production* To the bourgeois 
mind, however, they seem as self-evident as, and no less a 
natural necessity than, productive labour itself* That is 
why bourgeois economists treat pre-bourgeois forms of the 
social productive organism mu^ as the Fathexs of the 
Church have always treated pre-Christian religions.* 

tions ol the most obvious j>lienomena, and, for the rest, they are 
satisfied with systematising in pedantic fashion, and proclaiming as 
eternal verities, the most trivial and self-complacent notions which 
the agents of bourgeois producdon entertam with regard to their 
ovm best of all possible worlds. 

* ** Economists are strange creatures For them there are but 
two hindfe of institution, works of art, and works of nature. Feudal 
institutions are artificial^ bourgeois institutions are natural. In this 
matter, economists are like theologians, for whom there are only- 
two kinds of religion. Every religion other than their own is the 
invention of man, whereas their own particular brand of religion is 
an emanation from God, . . . Thus there has been history, but 
now history is finished/* Karl Marac, de la phtlosopht^, r/ponse 

d la pkilosophie de la nttsirs par M, Proudhon, 1847, p. 113.— A 
comical fellow is Monsieur Bastiat, with his fancy that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans lived by plunder alone. If people are to live by 
plunder for many centuries, there must always remain something 
to steal, or else the booty must have the power of pi ipetual self- 
reproduction. It would seem, therefore* that even the ancient 
Greeks and Romans must have had a process of production, an 
economy that is to say, which must have constituted the material 
foundation of their world, just as the bourgeois economy constitutes 
the material foundation of the mo<iem world. Or aoes Bastiat 
mean to imply that a method of production based on slave labour 
rests on a system of plunder? In that case, he is treading on dan- 
gerous ground. If one of the giants of thought* like Aristotle* could 
err in his estimate of slavery* why should one of the dwarfs among 
economists* like Bastiat* be right in his estimate of wage labour? — 
I take this opportunity of answering briefly a criticism that appeared 
in a German- American newspaper when my Zur Krtiih det pohHscken 
O0h0nomi0 was published in 1859. The cntic agreed that as regards 
the contemporary world, where material interests are supreme* 
what I said was true enough. In the modem world it was true that 
the special method of production which prevailed* and the appro- 
priate relations of production — ^ia a worn, the economic structure 
of society-— formed the real basis on which the juridical and poUtiuii 
superstructure were erected* and to which specific social forms of 
consciousness corresponded. It was true of the modem world that 
there the method by which the material necessaries of Irfe wore 
produced, determined the general characteristics of social, political* 
and intellectual life. But this did not apply to the MidaSle Ages, 
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The extent to which certain economists have been led 
astray by the fetishistic character that attaches to the 
world of commodities, the manner in which they have 
been deluded by the semblance- of objective material 
reality that is assumed by the social attribtd^es of labour, 
is shown (to give one instance among many) by the weari- 
some and absurd dispute concerning the part played by 
nature in the creation of exchatnge-value. Since exchange- 
value is nothing more than a specihc social way of expressing 
the labour that has been applied to a thing, it caimof- 
contain any more natural (material) substance than 
does, for instance, the rate of exchange. 

The commodity form is the most gmeral and the least 
developed form of bourgeois production. For this reascm, 
it makes its appearance early, though in a less dominant 
and typical manner than to-day. For tibis reason, likewise, 
the fetishistic character of commodities is comparatively 
easy to discern. Bht when we come to more developed 
forms, even this semblance of Simplicity vanishes. Whence 
did the illusions of the monetary system arise? The mer- 
cantihsts (the champions of the monetary system) regarded 
gold and silver, not simply as substances which, when 
functioning as money, represented a social relation of 
production, but as subsffeances which were endowed by 
nature with peculiar social properties. Later economists, 
who look back on the mercantilists with contempt, are 
manifestly subject to the very same fetishistic illusion as 
soon as they come to contemplate capital. It is not so very 
long since the dispelling of the physiocratic illusion that 

when 'Catholicism held sway; and it did not apply to ancient Qreece 
and ancaent Rome, where pohticaJ consideratioas were dominant. 
Now, first of all, it is strange that any pne should a^ume another 
to be ignorant of these fatmUar locutions about the Middle Ages 
and classical antiqmty. This much, at any rate, is certain, that the 
Middle Ages could not live upon C^i^ohcisni, nox yet classical 
antiquity upon politics. On the contra ry ^ the way in which, during 
classical antiqnify and the. Mudfile Ages (respectively), people gained 
a livelihood explained why. m the former case politics, and in the 
latter case Catholicism, played the leading role. Moreover (to con- 
centrate attention on a specific instance), a very little knowledge of 
the history of the Roman republic suffices to acquaint us with the 
fact that the secret core of its history is formed by the history of 
its system of landed proprietorship. On the other hand, it is cen- 
times since Don Quixote hnd.to pay for the mistake beheving 
tbet kuigbt errantry was equally compatible with all the economic 
forms of society. 
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land-rents are a growth of the soil, instead of being a 
product of social activity! 

Not to anticipate, I will content myself here with giving 
one more example relating to the commodity form itself. 
If commodities could speak, they would say: "Our use- 
value may interest human bemgs , but it is not an attribute 
of ours, as things. What is our attribute, as things, is our 
value. Our own interrelations as commodities proves it. 
We are related to one another only as exchange- values.” 
Now let us hear how the economist interprets the mind of 
the commodity. He says: "Value [exchange-value] is a 
property of thmgs; riches [use- value], of man. Value, in 
this sense, necessarily implies exchanges; riches do not.”* 
Again: "Riches are the attribute of man, value is the 
attribute of commodities. A man or a community is rich, 
a pearl or a diamond is valuable."* A pearl or a diamond is 
valuable as a pearl or a diamond I Hitherto, no chemist 
h^ been able to discover exchange-vdlue in a pearl or a 
diamond. But the economists who discover this chemiced 
substance (persons who make a special claim to critical 
acumen) find that the use-value of the articles in question 
attaches to them independently of their material proper- 
ties; and that, on the other hand, their value does attach 
to them as things. What substantiates this view is the 
remarkable fact that the use-value of things is realised 
without exchange, by means of a direct relation between 
things and men, whereas their value is realised onlj^ in 
exchange, only in a social process. Surely, in this connexion, 
every one wiU recall the excellent Dogberry's instruction 
to neighbour Seacoal: "To be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune, but to write and read comes by nature."3 

* ObservaHotis on certain Verbal Disputes in Political Eeonon^, 
particularly relating to Value and to Supply and Demand, London, 
i 84 J, p. i6. 

* S. Bailey, op, cit„ p, 165. 

» The author of the Observations and S. Bailey atfine in accusing 
Ricardo of having transformed exchange-value nrom something 
pdrely relative into an absolute. Really, Ricardo went the other 
way about. He reduced the seeming rekt.tivity which things 
(diamonds and pearls, for instance) have as exchange-values, to the 
true relation bidden behind the semblance, to their relativity aa 
mere expressions of human labour. If tbe Ricardians' answer to 
BalQey is rude without being efiective, this is because they have 
been unable' to dnd in RiCardo's wrings anything which explains 
thi 'Ihtbnate cohnexion between valae on the one hand and the 
form of value or exchange-value on the othert 



CHAPTER TWO 
EXCHANGE 


Commodities cannot make thdr own way into the market, 
cannot spontaneously exchange themselves one for another. 
We must therefore consider the activities of their guardians, 
those who own them. Commodities are things, and are thare- 
fore passive in man's hands. If they are refractory, their 
owner can use force, can, in other words, take them wMther- 
soever he will.* If thousands are to enter into relation one 
with another as commodities, the guardians of the com- 
modifies must enter into relation one with another as 
persons whose wills reside in these objects, and must 
behave in such a way that neither appropriates the com- 
modity of the other, nor parts with his own, except by 
means of an act performed with mutual consent. They must, 
therefore, reciprocally recognise one another as private 
owners. This legal relation, which secures outward expres- 
sion in a contract, is (whether legally formulated or not) 
a voluntary relation, in which tte economic relation is 
reflected. The content of the legal or voluntary relation is 
determined by the economic relation.* In the case we are 

* In the twelfth century, faxoous for its piety, some very ze- 
znaxhable things were included among commodities. A French poet 
oi the period enumerates among the goods on sale in the market 
of Landit, side by side with dothmg, shoes, leather, agricultural 
implements, etc., ^'women of easy virtue”. 

* Proudhon begins by takmg his ideal of justice, "eternal justice”, 
from the legal relations that correspond to the production of com- 
modities. Thereby, be it noted, be establishes (m a way lufimtely 
cousolmg to all petty bourgeois) that the form of commodity 
production is as etemal as justice. Then he turns round, and tries 
to remodel the actual production of commodities, and the actual 
legal system conformable thereto, m accordance with this ideal. 
What should we think of a chemist who, mstead of studying the 
actual laws of the molecular changes in the composition and de- 
composition of matter, and insteadl of trying to solve pardculat 
problems on that basis, should propose to remodel chemical com- 
position m accordance with the "etemal notions” of "naturality” 
and "affinity"? Do we really know aaythmg more about the 
"usurer", when we say that his actions conflict with "eternal 
JustiGe”, with "eternal equity”, with "etemal mutuality”, and 
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considering, the persons exist for one another only as the 
representatives of commodities, and therefore as the owners 
of commodities. During our investigation we shall find, in 
general, that the characters appearing upon the economic 
stage are merely personifications of the economic relations 
that exist between them. 

What mainly distinguishes a commodity from its owner 
is that the commodity looks upon every other commodity 
as nothing more than the fundamental form of its own 
value. A bom leveller and cynic, it is therefore ever ready 
to change, not only souls, but bodies as well, with every 
other commodity, though this other be more ill-favoured 
even than Maritomes. Since the commodity thus lacks a 
sense for the concrete, the owner of the commodity makes 
up for the lack by the use of his own five and more senses. 
His commodity has not for him any immediate use-value. 
If it had, he could not carry it to market. Its use- value is 
fear others. For himself its only dicect use-value is that it 
has exchange-value, and is consequently a means of ex- 
change.* He therefore wishes to exchange his commodity 
for other commodities which will have a use-value for him. 
It is an essential part of the nature of all commodities, that 
they are not use-values for their owner, and that they are 
use-values fewr those who do not own them. Consequently, 
they must all change hands. But it is in this change of han^ 
that their exchange consists. Their exchange brings them 
into relation one with another as values, and realises them 
as values. The asnmodities, therefore, must realise them- 
selves as values before th^ can reklise themselves as lase- 
values. 

On the other hand, they must’ show themselves to be use- 
values before they can realise themselves as values. The 
human labour which has been expended upon them, only 

! 

with other "eternal vexitibs"— than the Fatheza of the Church 
knew when they said that the actions of the usurer conflicted with 
the "otemal grace", with the "eternal fsdth", with the "everlasting 
will of God"? 

>> '*For twofold is the use of every object. . . . The one is peculiar 
to tiw object as such, the other is not, as a sandal which may be 
worn,; sad is also exchangeable. Both are upes of the sandal, for 
even Ijie who exchanm tlm sandal for the money or food be is hi 
want of. malses use of the sandal as a sandal. But not in its natural 
way^itBor it has not been, made lor tbs sake of being exchanged." 
Aristotle. 1D0 X, i, cap. 9. 
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cotuits in so far as it has been expended in a form nseful to 
others. But whether diis labour is useful to others, whether 
its product can therefore satisfy others wants, can only be 
jMTOved by their exchange. 

No owner of a commodity is Wilting to part with it in 
exchange except for other commodities whose use-value 
satisfies his wants. So far, therefore, the exchange is for 
him a purely private transaction. On the other hand, he 
wishes to realise his commodity as value, that is to say, to 
convert it into any other suitable commodity of equal v^ue, 
no matter whether his own commodity has or has not any 
use-value for the owner of the other. So far, then, ttie 
exchange is for him a general social process. But the same 
process cannot simultaneously be, for all the owners of 
commodities, both exclusively private and exclusively 
social and general. 

When we look into the matter mca:e closely, we see that 
for every owner of a commodity, every commodity owned 
by another person counts as a particular equivalent fear his 
own commodity, and that, therefore, his own commodity 
cormts as a general equivalent of all oth»' commodities. 
Since, however, all owners of catomochties are in exactly 
the same position in this respect, no commodity is a general 
equivalent, the result being that commodities have no 
general form under which they cam be equated as values 
and have the magnitude of their values compared. Conse- 
quently, they do not confront one anothet as commbdities, 
but only as products or use- values. 

In thus quandary, our owners of comtoiodi-fies think after 
the m anu ftr of Faust: “In the beginnfing was the deed”— 
action comes first. They have therefore acted before they 
have thoi^ht. Instinctively they have conf<amed to the 
laws imposed by the nature of commodities. They cannot 
bring then commodities into relation one with anoth^ as 
's^ues, and therefore as commodities, except by comparing 
them with some one other commodity as general equivalent. 
We learned this from our analysis of the commodity. But 
the only way in which a particular commodity can become 
a general equivalent is by a social act. The social act per- 
formed by all other commodities therefore sets apart a 
particular commodity in Which they all express their values. 
Thereby the bodily form of this commodity becomes the 
form of the socially recognised general equivient. To be the 
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general equivalent is, thauks to this social process, the 
specific function of the commodity thus set apart from the 
rest. In this way it becomes — ^money. “These have one 
mind, and shall give their power and authority unto the 
Beast. . . . And no man might buy or seU, save he that 
had the mark, or the name of the Beast, or the number of 
his name.”* 

Money crystallises as a necessary product of the process 
of exchange, in which various kinds of labour products are, 
in actual practice, equated one with another, and therefore, 
in actual practice, are transformed into commodities. The 
historical broadening and deepening of exchange develops 
the contrast between use-value and value, a contrast 
already latent in the very nature of commodities. The 
nece^ity for giving an external expression to this contrast, 
for the purposes of commercial intercourse, promotes the 
establishment of an independent form of commodity value; 
and the process goes on without pause or rest until the need 
is satisfied once for all by the differentiation of commodities 
into commodities and money. To the same extent to which 
the transformation of the products of labour into commodi- 
ties is effected, the transformation of one special commodity 
into money is likewise effected.® 

The direct barter of commodities has the form of the 
elementary expression of value in one respect, but not in 
another. This form is, x commodity A »=» y commodity B. 
The form of direct barter is, x use-value A = y use- value B.S 
The articles A and B, in thb case, are not commodities 
before the act of barter. Only thereby do they become 
commodities. The first step by which a useftil object is 
enabled to become an exchange- value is thst it should have 
an existence as something which has not a use-vulue for its 

* RtVfiaHimt 17, 3 and 13, *7. 

> By thu we ceua plumb' 'we piofundily of petty-bouxgeoia 
socialism, whicb aims at the perpetuatiou of commodity production, 
wtiile simultaueously desiring to abolish -the "antagonism between 
money and commodities", abolish, that Is to say, money itself— 
since money eadsts only In iHirtue of thti antagonism. We might 
as well try to leave Catholicism extant while abolishing the 
PomI More on this point will be found in my Zur KriUh ier poii- 
Othenomi*. pp. 61 et seq. 

I So long as, instead of there being an exchange between two 
difierent use-walues, a medley of artioles ia ofiered as the equi-vmlent 
of a Slagle article (this often happens in dealings among savages), 
e'ven ^he ^direct barter of products is in its infancy. 
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ownCT; and this happens wh^i it fcxrms a superfluous 
portion of some artide that satisfies his immediate wants. 
Objects in and by themselves exist apart from man, and are 
therefore alienable by him.. If this alienation of objects is 
to be reciprocal, all that is requidte is that human beings 
shall tacitly confront one another as the individual owners 
of such alienable objects, and shall thus confront one 
another as mutually independent persons. But no such 
relation of mutual independence exists for the members of 
a primitive community, whether this take the form of a 
patriarchal family, or that of an ancient Indian commune, 
or that of the Inca State in Peru, etc. Commodity exchange 
b^ins where community life ends; begins at the point of 
contact between a community and an alien community, or 
between the members of two different communities. But as 
soon as products have become commodities in the external 
relations of a community, they also become, by repercussion, 
commodities in the internal life of the community. At first, 
the quantitative proportions in which they are exchanged 
one for another is a matter of chance. They are exchange- 
able because their owners voluntarily determine to alienate 
th^ reciprocally. By degrees, however, the want for useful 
objects of alien manufacture becomes established. The con- 
tinual repetition of exchange, makes of exchange a habitual 
social process. In course of time, therefore, at least a part 
of the products of labour must be intentionally produced 
for exchange. From this moment there ensues a cleavage 
between the utility of things in so far as they directly satisfy 
wants, and their utility in so far as they are suitable for 
exchange. Their use-value parts company with their 
exchange-value. On the other hand, the quantitative ratios 
in which they are exchanged one for another come to 
depend upon their production. Custom stamps them as 
values having definite magnitudes. 

In barter, every commo'dity is for its owner a direct 
means of exchange , and to the one who is not its owner it is 
an equivalent, but only in so far as it has a use-value fed: the 
latter. At this stage, therefore, the articles exchanged do 
not acquire a value form independent of their own use- 
value, or independent of the inchvidual wants of those who 
effect the exchange. The necessity for a value form grows as 
there is an increase in the number and the variety of the 
commodities exchanged. The problem and the means of 
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solution arise simultaneously. Intercourse in virtue of which 
the owners of commodities exchange their own articles 
for various other articles, and compare their own articles 
with various other articles, never takes place without leading 
the various owners of the Various kinds of article to exchange 
these for one special article in which the values of all the 
others axe equated. Such a third commodity, inasmuch as 
it comes to function as equival^t for various other com- 
modities, acquires, though within narrow limits, a general- 
ised or soa.al equivalent form. This generalised equivalent 
form comes and goes with the momentary social contacts 
that call it into existence. By turns, and transiently, it is 
assumed by this commodity or by that. As the exchange of 
commodities develops, however, it tends to become attached 
firmly and exclusively to particular kinds of commodities, 
to become crystallised, that is to say, in the money form. 
To begin with, it is a matter of chance to which kind of 
commodity this character will become attached. In the 
main, however, two circumstances .are here det^minative. 
The money lorm attaches, either to the most important 
articles of exchange from outside, and these, in fact, are 
the natural phenomenal forms of the exchange-value of 
the home products ; or else it attaches itself to some useful 
object, such as cattle, which constitutes the most important 
among the alienable articles of indigenous property. 
Nomadic peoples are the first to develop the money form, 
because aU their possessions are of a movable kind, and are 
therefore directly ahenable; and because their mode of 
life is continually bringing them into contact with alien 
communities — a contact which invites the exchange of 
products. Human beings have oft^ made other human 
beings, in the form of slaves, the primitive kind of money; 
but they have never med land in this way. Such an id^ 
could only arise in a bourgeois society whose devetopment 
was far advanced. It dates from the closing third of the 
seventeenth century, and no attempt was made to carry it 
out upon a national scale until a century later during the 
PrencSi bourgeois Devolution. 

I In proportion as exchange bursts its local bonds, and in 
^^(^pertion, therefore, as the value cconmodities broadens 
npiore and mere, into an embodiment of generalised human 
ls4}our, the mon^ form is assumed by such commodities 
as are best oqtaipped by^nature for the performance of the 
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social function that devolves upon a general equivalent ; it 
is assumed by the precioiis metals. 

^ The truth of the proposition that "although gold and 
shver are not by nature money, money is by nature gold and 
shver,”* is shown by the suitability of the physical proper- 
ties of these metals for their functioning as money.* Hitherto, 
however, we have made acquaintance with only one function 
of money, that in which it serves as the phenomenal form 
of commodity value, or as the material in which the magni- 
tudes of the values of commodities express themselves 
socially. Nothing but a substance whose every specimen has 
identical and uniform quahties can .serve as an adequate 
phenomenal form of value, or as the embodiment of abstract 
and therefore uniform human labour. On the other hand, 
since the difierence between magmtudes of value is purely 
quantitative, the commodity which is to function as money 
must be susceptible of purely quantitative differentiations, 
this meaning that it must be freely, divisible at will, and yet 
capable of being reassembled out of the parts into which it 
has been divided. These qualities are among the natural 
attributes of gold and silver. 

The use-v^ue of the commodity which functions as 
money is twofold. In addition to its particular use-value as 
a commodity (gold,, for instance, can be used for stopping 
teeth, as the raw material of articles of luxury, and so on), it 
acquires a fprpial use- value, arising out of its specific social 
functions. 

Since all other commodities are merely particular equi- 
valents of money, whereas money is their general equivalent, 
they, as particular coipmodities, comport themselves, to 
money as the generalised commodity.s 

We have seen that the money form is merely thd reflexion 
of the relations between all other commodities, a reflexion 
which has become firmty attached to one commodity. That 
money is a commodity ,4 therefore, is only -a new discovery 

* Karl Marx, op. 135. — ^Also‘ "Metals axe . . . naturally 

money," Galiam, Della, moneta, in Custodi's collection, modem 
section, vol. Ill, p. 7*. 

« For furtbier details on this subject see, in my just quoted work, 
the chapter on the precious metals. 

s “Money is the imiversal merchandise," Vetri, op. ott., p 16. 

♦ "Silver and gold themselves, whifch we may call by. the general 

name oi bullion, are . . . commodities, . . rising and falhng m 

. . . value. . . . BuUion, then, may beiiseokoned to be of higher 

I — n *48 
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for those who, when they analyse it, set out from its fully 
developed shape. The process of exchange, when trans- 
forming a commodity into money, does not endow it with 
value, but gives the value it already possesses a specific 
form. Nevertheless, owing to a confusion between vadue in 
general and the specific form of value, many writers have 
regarded the value of gold and silver as imaginary,* Smce 
money, in certain of its functions, can be replaced by mere 
symbols of itself, another error has arisen, the belief that 
money is merely a symbol. However, behind this error there 
lurked a foreshadowing of the recognition that the money 
form of an object is not an inseparable part of that object, 
but is merely a phenomenal form of the social relations 
which the object masks. In this sense, every commodity 
might be regarded as a s 3 nQibol, inasmuch as, in so far as it 
has value, it is only a material wrapping for the human 
labour which has been expended in producmg it.» But, while 

value, where the smaller weight will purchase the greater quantity 
of product or manufacture of the country/* A JOtscours* of th$ 
Gonsral notions of Money, Trade, and Exchange, as they stand m 
Relations to each other, by a Merchant, London, 1695, p 7.— "Silver 
and gold, coined or uncoined, though they are used for a measure 
of all other thmgs, are no less a commodity than wine, oil, tobacco, 
cloth, or stufis/* A Discourse concerning Trade, and thai in par^ 
Hcular of the East Indies, London, 1689, p. a. — ^"The stock and 
riches of the kmgdom cannot properly be confined to money, nor 
ought gold and silver to be excluded from being merchandise." 
The East India Trade a most profitable Trade, !London, 1677, p 4. 

* "Gold and silver have value as metals prior to being money/* 
Galiani, of, dt ^ — ^Locke wrote: "The universal consent of mankind 
gave to silver, on account of its qualities which made it suitable 
for money, an imaginary value/'— Law, on the other hand, enquired: 
"How could difierent nations give an imaginary value to any single 
thing, , . , or how could this imaginary value have maintained 
Itself?” But the foUowmg shows how little he himself understood 
about the matter; "Silver was exchanged in proportion to the 
value in use it possessed, consequently in proportion to its real 
value. By its adoption as money it received an additional value/' 
John X4L.W, Considerations sur Je numeraire et ie commerce, in E. 
Daire's Economtsies financiers du XVIII siScle, p. 470. 
n I "Money is the symbol of commodities/* V* de Forbonnals, 
Elements du commerce, new edition, I^yden, 1776, voL II, p. 143— 
"As % symbol, it is attracted by commodities/' Ibid., p. X35. — 
"Money is a symbod of a thing, and represents it/* Montesquieu, 
Esprit des his. Oeuvres, London, X767, voL II, p. «-~"Money is 
not merely a symbol, for it is itself wealth; it docs not represent 
values, but k their equivalent/* 3 Le Xrosne, op. cit., p. 910, — When 
we contemplate the notion* of value, we are regarding the thing 
itself as nothing more than a symbol, md it counts, not as itself. 
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we are told that the social characters assumed by things, or 
the material forms assumed by the social qualities of labour, 
upon the foundation of a definite method of production, are 
mere symbols, we are at the same time informed that these 
characteristics are arbitrary fictions, the product of the 
human imagiaation. This was the mode of explanation 
fashionable in the eighteenth century. Since people were 
unable to account for the origin of the perplexing forms 
assumed by the social relations between man and man, they 
tried to divest them of their imcanny characteristics, tem- 
porarily at least, by ascribing to than a conventional origin. 

I have already pointed out that the equivalent form of a 
commodity does not imply the quantitative determination 
of the magnitude of its value. Vi^en we know that gold is 
money, and is therefore directly exchangeable for all other 
commodities, this does not carry with it the knowledge what 
the value of, say, 10 lbs. of gold may be. like every other 
commodity, gold can only express the magnitude of its 
value in the form of a relation to other commodities. Its 
own value is determined by the amount - of labour time 
needed for its production, and that value secures expression 
in the quantum of any other commodity in which an equal 
amoxmt of labour time is congealed.* At the source of its 

but as what it is worth." Hegel, op, cit , p. 100. — ^Long before the 
economists, the lawyers had arrived at the idea that gold is merely 
a symbol, and that the value of the precious metals is purely 
imagmary. They reached this notion when doing sycophantic 
service to the crowned heads, supporting the right of the mcmarchs 
to debase the coinage, throughout the Middle Ages, appealing to 
the traditions of the Roman Empire and to the conceptions of 
money to be found m the Pandects. An apt scholar of theirs, Phihp 
of V^ois, m a decree issued in the year 1346. says: "No one can 
or should doubt that to ns smd to our roysd majesty alone accrues 
tile occupation, the fact, the state, the provision, and all the 
ordinance of moneys; to give them such currency, and at such a 
price, as it may please ns and seem good to us " — ^It was a maxim 
of Roman law that the value of money was fixed by imperial 
decrees, and the treatment of money as a commodity was expressly 
forbidden. "No one has any right to buy money, for, inasmuch as 
money is dedicated to tiie public use, it is improper to make a 
merchandise of it."— Good work on this qaestion has been done 
by G. F. Fagnini, Saggto sopra tl giitsto pregto deUe cose, 1751, 
Cnstodi, modem section, vol. II. In the second part of bis work. 
Pagnini directs bis polemic especially against the lawyers. 

"If a man can bring to London an ounce of silver out of the 
earth in Peru, in the same time that he can produce a bushel of 
com, then one is the natural price of the other; now, if by reason 
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production, such a qtiantitative determination of its relative 
value is effected by means of barter. Its value is already 
determined at the time when it steps into circulation as 
money. In the dosing decades of the seventeenth century, 
people already realised that money is a commodity, but th , is 
was merely the initial stage of the analysis. The difficulty 
that faces us is, not the understanding that money is a 
commodity, but the understanding how, why, and by what 
means, a commodity can be money.* 

We have seen that already in the simplest expression of 
value, X commodity A *= y commodity B, the thing in 
which the magnitude of the value of another thing is 
expressed appears to possess its equivalent form indepen- 
dently of this relation, to possess it as a social natural 
quality. We traced the way in which this false semblance 
becomes consolidated. The consolidation is complete as soon 
as the general equivalent form has coalesced with the bodily 
form of one particular kind of commodity, as soon as it has 
crystallised into the money form. What happens is, not that 
a commodity assumes the aspect of money because all pther 
commodities universally express their values in it; but the 
converse of this, that they universally appear to express 
their values in it because it is money. The intermediate steps 
of the process vanish in the result, and leave not a trace 

of new and more easier mines a man can procure two ounces of 
silver as easily as he formerly did one, the com will be as cheap at 
ten shillings a bushel as it was before at five sbtUings, caetens 
paribus." William Petty, A TrtcUtse on Taxotr and Contributions, 
London. 1667, p. 31. 

> Professor Roscher instructs us as follows: '‘Erroneous definitions 
of money can be classified in two main groups: those which regard it 
as‘ something more than a commodity, and those whjsh regard it as 
somethhig less." To this succeeds a confused catalogue of works 
upon the nature of money, a catalogue which shows that Koscher 
has not the remotest insight into the teal history'of the thnory oi 
money. Then he draws amoral: "Moreover, it cannot be denied that 
most, modem political economists have failed to keep sufficiency 
in view the peculiarities which distinguish money from other com- 
zoodheies. [Xt te, therefore, after ail, either moee or less than a com^ 
modityl] ... So far, then, the eemi-mercantila reaction of Ganiih 
hi not sltonther without justification.'' Wilhelm Xtoacher, JOw 
CtMniilad»n Mr Nationaloshonomis, third editimi, rdsS, pp. soy-do. 

dtfore; less; sufficiency; so faf; not altogether! What precision of 
turns! This Is the edteetio professorial twaddle wtdcb Herr R^chu 
m^estiiy describes as "the anatbrnioo-phi^ological method" of 
polltichl eoonomy t'He must be creditcHl, at teast, with «nt disooveiy, 
to^t, that money Is "a pleasant commodity". 
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behind. Without any cooperation on their part, commodi- 
ties find their own form of value ready-made in the shape of 
another commodity that exists outside and beside them. 
These things, gold and silver, 'ds tjiey come out of the bowels 
of the earth, are singLultaneously the direct incarnation o± 
an human labour. Hence the magic of money. That human 
beings are behaving atomistically in the extant social process 
of production, and that therefore the material form of their 
productive relations is independent of their own control and 
of their conscious individual activities — these things are 
disclosed first of all by this, that the products of their labour, 
generally speaking, assume the commodity form. The 
enigma of the fetishistic character of money is, therefore, 
nothing more than- the enigma of the fetishistic character 
of commodities, which dazzled us at fibrst, but has now 
grown manifest in money. 



CHAPTER THREE 

MONEY, OR THE CIRCULATION OF COMMODITIES 

I. The Measure of Values. 

In the present work, for the sake of simplicity, I assume 
throughout that gold functions as the money commodity. 

The first function of gold is to provide the world of com- 
modities with the material for the expression of their value, 
or to represent the values of commodities as magnitudes of 
the same denomination, qualitatively and quantitatively 
comparable. Thus it functions as the general measure of 
values ; and only in virtue of this function does gold, being 
the specific equivalent commodity, become money. 

It is not money that renders commodities commensur- 
able. The very opposite is true. Because all commodities, 
in so far as they are values, are embodied human labour, 
and are therefore commensurable, their values can all be 
measured in one and the same specific commodity; and this 
latter can therefore be transformed into the common 
measure of their values, into money. Money as the measure 
of value is the necessary phenomenal form of the immanent 
measure of the value of commodities, namely labour time.* 

* The question why money does not itself directly represent labour 
time, so that, for instance, a printed piece of paper can represent 
X hours of labour, comes simply to this — ^the question why, given 
the production of commodities, the products of labour must take the 
form of commodities. This is evident, seeing that their taking the 
form of commodities implies their differentiation into commodities 
and money. Were it otherwise, individual labour could b« treated 
as directly social labour, which is its opposite. I have elsewhere 
[ofi, eit., pp. 6x et seq.J made a searchmg examination into the 
utopian idea of "labour money" in a society based on commodity 
production. On this point X will only say, further, that the Owenite 
^'labour money" is just as little "money" as a ticket fox the theatre 
is "money". Owen presupposes directly associated labour, a method 
of production diametzicemy opposed to commodity production. The 
Ubout certificate is merely evidence of the part tsleen by sn indi- 
vidual in the joint labour, sad of bis right to a certain shture in the 
joint product destined for consumption. But Owen never thinks of 
presupposing commodity production, and, nevertheless, by playing 
some sort ca hanky-panky with money, attempting to evade the 
necessary consequences of sommodity production. 
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The expression .of the value of a commodity in gold, 
X commodity A = y money commodity, is its money form 
or its price.' One isolated equation, such as i ton of iron 
= 2 ounces^ of gold, now suJBElces to give an awiequate sodal 
representation of the value of the iron. The equation need 
no longer hgure as a link in a chain of equations expressing 
the value of all other commodities; for gold, the equivalent 
commodity, now has the character of money. The general- 
ised form of the relative value of commodities has resumed 
its original shape of the simple or isolated relative form of 
■^ue. On the other hand, the extended relative expression 
of value, or the endl^ series of relative expressions of 
value, has become the specific rdative form of value of the 
money commodity. This series, however, is already socially 
^ven in the prices of commodities. You need merely read a 
Ust of current prices backwards, and you -will find the 
magmtude of value of money expressed in terms of all 
possible commodities. But, on the other hand, money 
has no price. If we were able to put it ou an equal footing 
with all other commodities in this respect, we should be 
obliged to equate it to itself as its own equivalent. 

The price, or the money form, of commodities is, like 
their form of value generally, distinct from their palpable 
and real bodily form. It is, that is- to say, only an ideal or 
imaginary form. The value of iron, linen, wheat, etc., though 
it is mvisible, exists in these things; it is made ideally per- 
ceptible through their equivalence with gold, through a 
relation to gold which, so to say, exists only as a phantom in 
the other things* heads. The guardians of commodities, 
therefore, must provide these heads with tongues, niust 
attach paper labels to their bodies, whereby their prices 
can be di^osed to the world at-large.* Seeing that the 

X Savsiges a&d senai-civilised races make a diffeient ise of tbs 
toagne. Captain Parry, writmg about the mbabitants on the west 
coast of Baffin's Bay, and referring to artictes ofiexed in barter, sa^s: 
"In this case they ucked it twice to their tongues, after which ttey 
seemed to con^der the bai^ain satisfactorily concluded." In like 
manner, the eastern Eskimos licked the articles they received in 
exchange. If the tongue is thus used' m the north as the organ of 
appropriation, we need not be surprised to find that in the south the 
belly is regarded as the organ of accumulated property, and that a 
Kaffir should estimate a man's wealth by the sue of tius part of his 
bpdy. The foUowmg fact indicates that the Kaffirs know what they 
are about. The British Health Report of 1864 showed that a consider- 
able part of the working clai^ did not secure a sufficiency of ffti- 
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expression of the values of commodities in gold is ideal, the 
money requisite for this operation can also take the form 
of imaginary or ideal gold. Every trader knows that when 
he gives the value of Ms goods the form of price, the form 
of imaginary gold, he is still a long way from having turned 
them into actual money ; and he Imows that he can estimate 
m that metal millions of pounds' worth of commodities 
without using an atom of real gold. When, therefore, money 
serves as a measure of value, the money is only imaginary 
or ideal money. This circumstance has given rise to the 
wildest theories.* Although imaginary money serves as the 
measure of value, price depends upon real or substantial 
money. The value, that is to say the amount of human 
labour, contained (for example) in a ton of iron, is expressed 
in an imaginary amount of the money commodity containing 
an identical quantity of labpur. According, therefore, as gold 
or silver or copper is used as the measure of value, the 
value of the ton of iron will be expressed by different 
prices; or, rather, will be represented by very different 
quantities of gold or silver or copper. 

If, therefore, two different commodities, such as gold and 
silver, simultaneously function as measures of value, all 
commodities have two different expressions of price, gold 
prices and silver prices, which exist peacefully side by side 
so long as the ratio of v^ue between silver and gold remains 
unaltered — 15 : i, let us say. Every change in this ratio 
of values, however, disturbs the ratio between the gold 
prices and the silver prices of commodities, thus giving 
factual proof that a double standard of value is inconsistent 
with the functions of such a standard.^ 

fotxning food. Xhereupoa a certain Z>t‘. Harvey (not to be confonnded 
with the famous discoverer of the circulation of the blood) did well 
for himself by advertising xeclpes for reduoing the superfluous fat of 
the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. 

X Cf. Karl Macr, Zur Kritth eUr ptdiHisoke* Qahbnomi*, pp. 53 et 
seq., concerning theoriee of the unit of measurement of money. 

s I “Wherever gold end silver have been legally declared to be 
neasores of value for simultaneoua use, the vain attempt has been 
msd* to treat them as one and the same material. The assumption 
tiaat titieie is an invariable ratio between the quantities of gola and 
allvnr,^ respectively, in whihh a given quantity of labour time is 
iii]ttorporated.>is. really, an assumption that gold and silver are of 
the (Same material, and that a definite qnanti^ of the less valuable 
metal, silver, CoUstitaites an unalterable fraction of a definite quan» 
tUfr of goIdi'Ftom the mign of Bdward XII down to the days of 
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Commodities with definite prices present themselves 
under the form: a commodity A=sx gold; b commodity 
B = z gold; c commodity C =#« y gold; and so on. In the 
foregoing equations, a, b, and c represent definite quantities 
of the commodities A, B, and C ; while x, z, and y represent 
definite quantities of gold. The values of the commodities 
are therefore transformed into imaginary quantities of 
gold of varying magnitude; are so transformed despite the 
perplexing multifariousness of the commodities; respec- 
tively become magnitudes of the same denomination, gold 
magnitudes. As such varying quantities of gold, they can 
be compared one with another, measured one against 
another; and it becomes a teclmical necessity to relate 
them to a fixed quantity of gold as a unit measure. This 
unit, by subsequent division into aliquot parts, undergoes 
further development as the standard. G^ld, silver, and 
copper already possess such standard measures before they 
become money, inasmuch as they can be weighed in accord- 
ance with an accepted standard. Thus a poimd may serve 
as the imit of mass, and this pound can either be subdivided 
into ounces, etc., or multiplied to form hundredweights, 

George II, tlie blstory of tlie English currency is the history of a 
contitmons senes of disturbances arising out of the conflict between 
the legal fixing of a'ratio between gold and silver, on the one hand, 
and their actual fluctuations an value, on the other. At one moment, 
gold would be estimated at too high a value; at another moment, 
silver. The metal which for the^Ume being was estimated at less than 
its value was withdrawn from circulation, the coins being melted 
down, and the bullion exported. Thereupon, the ratio between 
the two metals was alteied by law, but ere long the new nominal 
ratio came mto conflict once more with the real one. — In our own 
time, the slight and transient fall in the value of gold as compared 
with silver, resulting from the Indo-Chinese demand for silver, 
produced the same phenomena m France on a far more extended 
scale — for silver was exported, and was driven out of circulation 
by gold. During the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, the excess of gold 
imports over gold exports in that country amounted to 3^41,580,000, 
and the excess of silver export^ over silver itmpotts amounted to 
;£i4,704,ooo. In fact, m countries where both metals are legally 
adopted as measures of value, so that both are legal tender, and 
every one has tho option of paying either in gold or silver as he 
pleases, the metal that rises in value is at a premium, and becomes a 
commodity like any other whose price is measured in the over- 
estimated metal, which latter alone serves as the real standard of 
value. All historical experience in this domain amounts to a simple 
demonstration that, wherever two commodities are legally ordained 
to function as measures of value, m actual practice one of them only 
maintains its place as the standard.^* Karl JMatx, op, cit., pp, 512—53. 

I — 84S 
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etc.* That is why, in ah metallic currencies the names given 
to the standards of money or of price were originally taken 
from preexisting names of the standards of weight. 

Money fulfils two entirely distinct functions, as the 
measure of value, and as the standard of price. It is the 
measure of value, because it is the social incarnation of 
human labour; it is the standard of price, in so far as it 
exists in the form of a fixed weight of metal. As the measure 
of value, it serves to transform the values of the manifold 
eommodities into prices, mto imagmary quantities of gold; 
as the standard of prices, it measures these quantities of 
gold. The meaisure of values measures commomties consid- 
ered as values; the standard of prices measures, on the 
contrary, quantities of gold by a unit quantity of gold, not 
the value of one quantity of gold by the weight of another. 
If gold is to function as the standard of prices, a definite 
weight of gold must be fixed upon as the unit. Here, as 
whenever quantities of the same denomination are meas- 
ured, it is of the utmost importance that there should be 
an unvar 3 dng unit of measurement. Consequently, the 
standard of prices will fulfil its function better in proportion 
to the degree to which one and the same quantity of gold 
can unalterably serve as the unit of measurement But gold 
can only serve as the measure of values because it is itself a 
product of labour, and therefore potentially variable in 
value.® 

Now, first of all, it is dear that a change in the value of 
gold does not in any way impair its function as a standard 
of prices. However much the value of gold may vary, 
specific quantities of gold always maintain the same value 
ratio one to another. Even if the value of gold could fall 
1,000%, aftW the fall, as before, 12 ounces of gold would 

X The peculiar cixcuttstance that in l^gland, though the ounce 
of gold serves as the unit of the standard of money, the pound 
stenmg does not form an aliquot part of it, has been explained as 
follows ; "Our coinage was origmally adapted to the employment of 
Silver only, hence an ounce of silver can always be divided into a 
certain aliquot number of pieces or coins ; but as gold was introduced 
at a later period into a coinage adapted only to silver, an ounce of 
gold cannot be coined into an aliquot number of pieces." Maolaren, 
4 Sfuteh of History of iko Currsney, London, 1858, p. x6. 

> Xn tbp works of English writers on currency, there is an un- 
speakable oonfuaiott between the measure of value and the standard 
ol pnees (or standard of value). Their functions as well as their 
names, are continually being interchanged. 
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have twelve times as much value as i ounce of gold, and, as 
far as prices are concerned, we have only to do with the 
ratio between various quantities of gold. Since, on the other 
hand, an ounce of gold remains an ounce of gold no matter 
whether the value of gold rises or falls, the ^quot parts of 
this ounce of gold are not altered in any way either, and 
the gold, as a fixed standard of prices, can therefore con- 
tinue to perform its service no matter how much its value 
may change. 

Nor does a change in the value of the gold hinder the 
performance of its ftmction as a measure of value. The 
change affects aU commodities simultaneously, and there- 
fore, other things bemg equal, their reciprocal relative 
values will remain unchanged, although, with the change in 
the value of gold, these v^ues will have to be expressed in 
higher or lower gold prices. 

Just as when we estimate the- value of a commodity in 
terms of the use- value of any other commodity, so when we 
estimate the value of commodities in gold, we assume 
nothing more than that the production of a given quantity 
of gold costs, at the given time, a given amount of labour. 

As regards the fluctuations in the prices of commodities 
generally, the laws of elementary relative value previously 
studied apply. A general rise in the prices of commodities 
can only occur, the value of money remaining unchanged, 
if the values of the commodities rise; and, if the values of 
commodities remain imchanged, a general rise in prices can 
only occur when the value of money falls. Conversely, the 
prices of commodities can only undergo a general fall, the 
value of money remaining unchanged, when the values of 
commodities fall; whereas, if the values of commodities 
remain unchanged, their prices can only fall when the value 
of money rises. But it by no means follows from this that 
an increase in the value of money will lead to a correspond- 
ing decrease in the prices of commodities, and that a 
decrease in the value of money will lead to a corresponding 
rise in the price of commodities. Such proportional changes 
of price occur only in the case of commodities whose values 
remain constant while the value of money is rising or falling. 
When, for example, the values of commodities rise simul- 
taneously with and proportionally to that of money, there is 
no alteration in price. If their values rise slower or faster 
than the value of money rises, the fall or the rise in their 
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price3 'will be determined by the difterence between the 
change in their value and the change in the value of money; 
and so on. 

Now let us turn to consider the price form. 

By degrees there arises a discrepancy between the 
current names given to various weights of the precious 
metals when they function as money, and the actual weights 
those names originally represented. The discrepancy arises 
as the outcome of 'various historical causes, the chief of 
which are the following, (i) The import of foreign money 
into a country in a comparatively early state of develop- 
ment. For instance, in classical Rome, when silver and gold 
coins first came into circulation, it was as foreign wares. 
The names of these foreign coins differed from the indigen- 
OTis weights. (2) As we^th develops, comparatively base 
metals are superseded as measures of value by compara- 
tively precious metals. Silver replaces copper, and gold 
replaces silver, however much this chronological succession 
may conflict with pretty tales about the Golden Age. At 
one time, for instance, the “pound” was the money name 
for an actual pound of silver. When gold replaces silver as 
the measure of value, the same name -will be attached to, 
perhai», of a. poxmd of gold, or to some other fraction, 
according as the value ratio between gold and silver may 
vary. Thenceforward, “pound” as a money name and as 
the ordinary name for a definite weight of gold have 
diverged one from the other.* (3) The debasing of the 
currency carried on by sovereign rulers for century after 
century, until of the original weights of the coins nothing 
was left but the names,* 

Thanks to these historical, processes, the separation of 
the money names of the weights of metals from their 
ordinary names becomes enshrined in customary speech. 
Inasmuch as the monetary standard is, on the one hand, 
puxel;;^ conventional, while, on the other hand, it needs to 
be universally valid, it comes, in the end, to be regulated by 

« Tbas the English pound sterling denotes less than I of its 
original weight, the Scottish pound (before the union), denoted only 
the French Uvre tV* the Spanish maravedi, less than jAivi the 
Portuguese rei, g still smaller fraction. 

• **MQiie3rs which to-day are Imaginary, are in any nation the 
mast ancient. At one time, all of them were real, and because they 
were real they wbre used toi reckon' wilh.” Gmliaai, Dtila moneUf, 
p-,159. 
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law. A definite weight of one of the precious metals, as, for 
instance, an ' ounce of gold, is officially subdivided into 
aliquot parts, which receive legal baptismal names: pound, 
taler, etc. Such an aliquot part, which then becomes the real 
monetary rmit, is subdivided- into' other aliquot parts, which 
likewise receive legal baptismal names: shilling, penny, etc.* 
Afterwards, as before, definite weights of' metal iorm the 
standard of metallic money. The only change has. been in 
the subdivision and the denomination. 

The ptic^, or the quantities of gold, into which the values 
of commodities are transformed in the world of the ideal, are, 
therefore, now expressed in the names of coins, or in the 
legally valid names of the subdivisions of the gold standard. 
Hence, instead of sa3dng that a quarter of wheat is worth 
an otmce of gold, we say that it is worth £3 17s. lojd In 
this way commodities express by their prices how much 
they are worth ; and, whenever it is a question of fixing the 
value of an article in its money form, money serves as 
“money of account. 

The name of a thing is quite external to the nature of 
that thing. I know nothing abbut a man simply because I 
know that he is called James. In like manner, every trace of 
the relation of value has disappeared in the name of the 
coins poxmd, taler, franc, ducat, etc. The confusion that 
arises from attributing a hidden meaning to these cabbalistifc 
signs is all the greater, inasmuch as the money names 
express both the values of Commodities, and, at the same 
time, aliquot parts of the weight of the met^ that is the 
standard of money .3 On the other hand, it is absolutely 

> David Urqiihart, in his Famihar Words, comments an the mon- 
strosity [1] that nowadays a pound sterling, which is the unit of the 
English monetary standard, should represent a weight of about one 
quarter of an ounce of gold. "This is faisifymg a measure, not estab- 
lishing a standard.” He sees in this "false denomination” of the 
weight of gold, as he sees-m everything else, the falsifjdng hand of 
civilisation. 

> When Anacharsis was asked for what purposes the Greeks used 
money, he answered. "For reckoning". 

3 "Owing to the fact that money, when serving as the standard of 
price, presents itself under the same names as do the prices of com' 
modities, and that therefore the sum of :£3 17s. loid. may signify, 
on the one hand, an ounce of gold, and, on the other, the value of a 
ton of iron, this reokosing name of money h. 9 S been called «ta thint 
price. Hence has arisen the extraordmaiy notion that the value of 
gold (or silver) is estimated m its own snbataioice, and that gold {or 
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essential that value, in order that it may be distinguishea 
from the mtiltifarious bodily forms of commodities, should 
assume this particular form, which, materially considered, is 
unmeaning, being purely social.* 

The price of a thing is the money name of the value 
embodied in that thing. To say, therefore, that a com- 
modity is equivalent to the sum of money constituting its 
price, is a tautological expression*; just as, speaiiing 
generally, the expression of the relative value of a com- 
modity is always the expression of the eqmvalence of two 
commodities. But although price, being the exponent of the 
magnitude of the value of a commodity, is the exponent of 
its exchange ratio with money, it does not follow that the 
exponent of this exchange ratio is necessarily the exponent 
of the magnitude of the value of the commodity. Suppose 
that two equal quantities of socially necessary labour are 
respectively represented by i qixarter of wheat and £2 
(nearly half an ounce of gold), then £2 is the expression m 
money of the magnitude of the value of the quarter of 
wheat, is the price of a quarter of wheat. If, now, circum- 
stances allow of this price being raised to £3, or enforce its 
reduction to £x, then, although £x and £3 may be too small 

silver) in contradistinction to all other commodities, has a pnce 
fixed by the State. The mistake originated in the idea that to give 
a reckoning name to a definite weight of gold is the same thing as 
fixing the value of that weight of gold." Karl Marx, op. eit„ p. 52. 

> See the discussion of the theories of the moneta^ unit m my 
Krihh dSsr politischen Oekonomie, pp. 53 et seq. Fantasies concerning 
an increase or decrease in the "mint price" of money, brought about 
by transferring to greater or smaller weights of gold or silver the 
names which have already been legally assigned to fixed weights of 
those metals, these fantasies (in so far as they aim, not at getting the 
better of creditors whether public or private by means of clumsily 
devised financial operations, bnt at the elaboration oi an economic 
panacea, sis, for instance, by declaring that a quarter of an ounce of 
gold shall in fntuie be divided into forty shillings instead of twenty) 
have been so exhaustively discussed by William i^etty in ms 
QttantidumcimqMa concerning Montn\ to ih* iMfd Marquis of Halifax, 
xfiSe, that even his immediate followers. Sir Dudley North and 

J ohn Locke, not to mention later ones, could only water his words 
own. He writes {op. dt., p. 36) ; "If the wealth of a nation could be 
decupled by a proclamation, it were strange that such proclamations 
have not long since been made by our governors." 

* *<W«re it otherw^, we shonlo have to admit that a value of ons 
millicn in mboey is worth more than an equal value in merchandise." 
Le Trosne, op, eU., p. 92a. This, be says, would amount to anertmg 
ihai "a vailiw is wortibi more than an equal value". 
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or too great to express properly the magnitude of the value 
of the wheat, nevertheless they are its prices; for, in the 
first place, they are the form under which its value appears, 
i.e. money; and, in the second place, they are the exponents 
of its exchange ratio with money. If the conditions of 
jiroduction remain constant, if, that is to say the produc- 
tivity of labour remains unchanged, then the same amount 
of social labour time will have to be expended in the repro- 
duction of a quarter of wheat, both before and after the 
change in price. This circumstance is independent of the will 
of the producer of wheat and of the will of other owners of 
commodities. The magnitude of the value of commodities 
therefore expresses a relation of social 'production; it 
expresses the necessary connexion between a certain article 
and the amoimt of social labour time needed to produce it. 
As soon as magnitude of value is transformed into price, 
this necessary relation assumes the form of a more or less 
accidental exchange ratio between one commodity and 
another, the latter being the money commodity. But the 
exchange ratio may serve to express, either the real magni- 
tude of the value of the commodity, or the more or the less 
for which, in given cucumstances, it may be parted with. 
Thus the possibility of a quantitative incongruity between 
price on the one hand and magnitude of value on the other, 
the possibility of a divergence of price from magnitude of 
value, is inherent in the price form. This is not a defect, for, 
on the contrary, it admirably adapts the price form to a 
method of production whose inherent laws can only secure 
expression as the average results of apparently lawless 
irregularities that compensate one another. 

The price form, however, is not only compatible with the 
possibihty of quantitative incongruity between magnitude 
of value and price, that is to say between magnitude of 
value and its monetary expression; for it may also conceal 
a qualitative inconsistency, of such a kind that price may 
completely cease to be an expression of value, notwithstand- 
mg the fact that money is only ^e value form of commodi- 
ties. Things which in and by themselves are not commodi- 
ties, such as conscience, honour, etc., can be put up for sale 
by their owners, and can thus, through their price, acquire 
the commodity form. Hence a thing can have a ]price without 
having value. In that case, the price expresaon is imaginary, 
like certain magnitudes used in mathematical calculations. 
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On the other hand, the imaginary f»dce form may somctimea 
conceal a direct or indirect value relation , for instance, im- 
cultivated land may have a price, though it has no value, 
seeing that no human labour has been incorporated in it. 

Price, hke the relative value form m general, expresses 
the value of a commodity (such as a ton of iron) by saymg 
that a given quantity of an equivalent (sudi as an ounce of 
gold) IS direcUy exchangeable for iron But it by no means 
states the converse, that iron is directly exchangeable for 
gold. In order, therefore, that a commodity may m practice 
function as an exchange-value, it must quit its bodily shape, 
must transform itself from imaginary gold into real gold, 
although to the commodity this transubstantiation may be 
a more difficult matter than, in the Hegelian “conceptual 
world", is the transition from "necessity" to “freedom", 
more difficult than to a lobster is the casting^ of its shell, 
more difficult than was to St. Jerome the putting off of the 
old Adam.> A commodity ma3r, in addition to its real form 
(iron, for instance) have, in its price, an ideal form, an 
imaginary gold form ; but it cannot simultaneously be real 
iron and real gold. To fix its price, the equating of it with 
imaginary gold suffices But if it is to s^rve its owner as a 
general equivalent, it must be actuall3' replaced by gold. 
If the ovmer of the iron were to go to the owner of some 
other commodity which was a candidate for excliange, and 
were to refer this owner to the price of the iron as<x>roof that 
it was already money, he would get the same answer as St, 
Peter m heaven gave to Dante, when the latter recited the 
creed: 

. . . Very well has been gone over 

Already of this coin the alloy and weight ; 

But iejOl me if thou hast it in thy purse f * 


The price form therefore includes two notions, that a 
commodity is exchangeable for money, and the necessity 
for such an exchange. On tlic other hand, gold can only 


In youth, Jetoxae had had to wrestle with the bodily fhnb.. as his 
tale of hfs dght in the desert with mental images of iovely women 
Shows. Xa like manner, when he was old, he had to wret»tle with the 
spirLtual flesh. **X thought," he says, "X was in spirit before the 
judmof the univer8e."^“'Who art thou?" asked a voice. "X am a 
Chmuan."— ‘•**Thou liest," thundered back the great indge : "them art 
nakigfat hut a Onomniau.^' 

K jPeriMfteev Canto xaeiy, 11 . 83-S5. 
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serve as an ideal meastire of value because, in the process of 
exchange, it has_ already established itself as the money 
commodity. Behind the ideal measure of value lurks the 
hard cash. 


2. The Medium of Circulation. 

A. Metamorphosis of Commodities 

We have seen that the exchange of commodities implies 
contradictory and mutually exclusive relations. The dffier- 
entialion of commodities into commodities and money does 
not sweep away these inconsistencies, but it develops a 
form in which they can exist side by side., This is generally 
the way in which real contradictions are reconciled. For 
instance, it is a contradiction to say that a body is con- 
tinually falling towards another and is at the same time 
continually flying away from it. The ellipse is a trajectory 
which, wMle allowing this contradiction to subsist, at the 
same time solves it. 

In so far as the process of exchange transfers commodities 
from the hands of a person for whom they are not use- values 
into the hands of a person for whom they are use- values, it 
is a social circulation of matter. The product of one kind of 
useful labour replaces the product of another kind. As soon 
as it has reached the spot where it can serve as a use- value, 
the commodity falls out of the sphere of exchange into the 
sphere of consumption. Our only present interest is in the 
sphere of exchange. We have, th^efore, to contemplate the 
whole process of exchange from a formal point of view; 
restricting ourselves to a study of the change of form, the 
metamorphosis, of commodities which eflectuates the social 
circulation of matter. 

As a rule, this change of form is imperfectly understood. 
That is because (aparjb from the confusion that prevails 
regarding the fundamental notion of value) every change erf 
form in a commodity results from the exchange of two com- 
mpdities one for another, one of them being an ordinary 
commodity and the other the monsy commodity. If we con- 
fine our attention to the material fact that a commodity 
has been exchanged for gold, we ovra-look the very thing we 
ought to see, namely what has happened to the form of the 
commodity. We overlook ^he fact that gold as a pure com- 
modity is nol; money, and that when other commodities 
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express their prices in gold, this gold is but the commodities 

themselves in a new metamorphosis, in the money form. 

To begin with, commodities enter into the process of 
exchange just as they are, ungilded, unsugared. The process 
of exchange, in due course, differentiates them into com- 
modities and money, and thus produces an outward and 
visible opposition, corresponding to the inherent opposition 
between use- value and value. Now the commodities as use- 
values are contraposed to money as exchange-value. On the 
other hand, both the opposites are commodities, both are 
units composed of use-value and value. But this unity of 
differences manifests itself at two opposite poles, and at 
each pole in an opposite way. Being poles, they are 
necessarily opposite and necessarily connected. The com- 
modity is really a use-value; the essentiality of its value 
appears only ideally in its price, which brings it into relation 
with the contraposed gold as its real form of value. Con- 
versely, the bodily substance of the gold counts only as the 
embodiment of value, counts only as money. In its reality^ 
therefore, it is exchange-value. Its use-value manifests 
itself solely in the ideal form, in the series of expressions of 
relative value, in which it enters into relation with the 
contraposing commodities as the complex of its real use 
forms. These antagonistic forms of commodities are the 
real forms in which the process of their exchange has its 
movement and its being 

We will now accompany the owner of some commodity — 
let us say our old acquaintance the weaver of linen—to the 
scene of action, the market where exchanges are effected. 
His commodity, 20 yards of linen, has a definite price, its 
price is He exchanges it for ;^ 2 , and, being a man of the 
old school, he then exchanges bis £i2, for a family bible 
priced at the same figure. The linen, which for him was only 
a commodity, a depository of value, 1 ]^ been alienated in 
exchange for gold, which is the linen's form of value; and 
from this form a further change has been effected into 
another commodity, the bible, which he takes back with 
him as a useful object into his weaver's cottage, to satisfy 
the wants of those who live there by supplying them with 
the means of edification. Thus the process of exchanging 
commodities is completed in two opposed and complex 
xnentary metamorphoses: the transformation of a com- 
modity into'money, and the retransformation of the money 
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into a commodity.* The two phases of this metamorphosis 
are both^ of them transactions effected by the owner of the 
commodity. He seUs, exchanges his commodity for money; 
and he buys, exchanges his money for a commodity. The 
two transactions have a unitary character, that of selling in 
order to buy. 

The result of the whole traffic, as regards the weaver, is 
this. Instead of bemg in possession of the linm, his original 
commodity, he now has a bible, another commodity of the 
same value but having a different utihty. In like manner, he 
procures what other means of subsistence and means of 
production he needs. From his point of view, the whole 
process achieves nothing more than the exchange of the 
product of his labour for the product of another’s labour; 
nothing more than an exchange of products. 

The exchange of commodities, therefore, is efiected by 
means of the following changes of fofm: 

Commodity — ^Money — Commodity 
C ^M C 

The result of the whole process is, so far as concerns the 
objects themselves, C — C, the exchange of one commodity 
for another, the circulation of matenahsed sociad labour. 
When the result is achieved, the process is at an end. 

O — M. First Metamorphosis of the Commodity; Sale. 

The jump taken by the value of the commodity out of 
the body of the commodity into the body of the gold is, as 
I have elsewhere phrased it, the "salto mqrtale” [desperate 
leap] of the commodity. If it should fall short, then, though 
the commodity itself is not harmed, the owner of the com- 
modity certainly is. Thanks to the social division of labour, 
his labour is as one-sided as his wants are many-sided. It is 
for that very reason that his product is for him nothing 
more than an exchange-value. But only as money can it 

> “As Heraclitus says of fire, 'Fire taros into all tbings, and all 
tbmgs turn into fire’ , and as money is changed for gold, so gold is 
changed for money." This passage is from Plutarch’s MortU%a, Of 
the Word “Ft" engraven over the Gate of Apollo’s Temple at Delphi, 
Cap, 8. LassaUe, who quotes it in Dte Philosophie Heraklettos des 
Dunheln, Berlin, 1858, vol. I, p. aaa, comments on it m a note oh 
p. 2S4, and there wrongly declares that money is nothing but a 
token of value. 
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acqviire a general socially valid equivalent form— and the 
money is in some one else’s pocket. If the money is to be 
extracted from that pocket, il is, above all, essential that 
the commodity should represent a use-value for the owner 
of the money. For this it is 'necessary that the labour which 
has been expended upon it shall be of a socially useful kind, 
of a kind that constitutes one of the branches of the social 
division of labour. But the division of labour is a productive 
oarganisnr of spontaneous growth; it has grown up, and 
continues to grow, behind the backs of the producers of 
commodities. Perhaps his commodity is the product erf 
some new kind of labour, which aims at the satisfaction of 
some new want, or may even aim at arousing a new want. 
A particular operation, which yesterday may have been but 
one out of the many operations conducted by one producer 
in creating a particular commodity, may to-day break away 
from these ties, may establish itself as an independent 
branch of labour, and may send its incomplete product to 
market as an mdependent commodity. Circumstances may 
or may not be ripe for such a severance. To-day, perhaps, a 
product may satisfy a social want; but to-morrow the 
article in question may be partly or wholly superseded by 
some other similar product. Besides, although our weaver's 
labour may be a recognised branch of the social division of 
labour, this is not enough to guarantee the utility of his 
20 yards of linen. The social need for linen has its limits like 
any other need, and perhaps the social demand has already 
been sated by rival weavers. In that case, our friend's 
product is superfluous, and is therefore useless. We are told 
that people should not look a gift horse in the mouth, but 
the weaver has not gone into the market in order to make 
presents’. Let us suppose, however, that his product really 
has a use-value, and therefore attracts money. The questi<Mi 
the A arises, how much money it will attract? The answer is 
anticipated in tlie price of the commodity, the exponent of 
the magnitude of its value. We can disregard purely sub- 
jective errors of calculation on the part of the owner of the 
Commodity, for these will promptly secure objective 
ccsrrection in the market. It is assumed that he has ex]^nded 
the socially necessary averse amount of labour time in 
making his product. The price of the commodity is, there- 
fore, only the money name of the amount of social labour 
embodied in it. But without our friend's leave, and behind 
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Ills back, the traditional methods of production in the linen 
tiade may have entered upon a process of fermentation. 
Tliat whiph yesterday was unquestionably socially necessary 
labour tiipe for the production of one yard of Unen. has to- 
day ceased to be such, as the owners of money hasten to 
demonstrate by quoting the prices asked by various rivals 
of our weaver, who have brought linen to market. For, un- 
fortunately, there are a great many lyeavers in the wprldi 
Lastly, however, let us suppose that no smgle piece of linen 
in the market contains more labour time than is socially 
necessary. Still, the totality of these pieces may contain a 
superfluity of expended lalrour time. If the market cannot 
stomach the whole quantity of linen at the normal price of 
2s. a yard, this proves that too large a proportion of the 
totality of social labour time has been expended upon the 
weaving of Imen. The effect is just the same as if each indi- 
vidual weaver had expended more than the socially necess- 
ary labour time upon his individual product. Tt is a case to 
which we must apply the German proverb, "ca-ught together, 
hanged together.” All the linen in the market counts as but 
one article of commerce, of which each piece is only an 
aliquot part, As a matter of fact, the value of each indi- 
vidual yard is but the mat^alised form of the same definite 
and socially determined quantity of- homogeneous human 
labour. 

We see then, that commodities are in love with money; 
but “the course of true love never did run smooth”. The 
quantitative division of labour is a haphazard spontaneous 
growth, just like the quahtative division. The owners of 
commo^ties therefore ^soever that the division of labour 
which makes them independent private producers, also frees 
the social process of production, smd the relations of the 
individual jxnduoers to one another within that process, 
from all dependence on the will of the producers; and that 
the seeming mutual independence of the individuals is 
supplemented by a systenl of general and mutual depend- 
ence through or by means oi the products. 

The division of .labour transforms the inroduxat of labour 
into a commodity, and thua makes its further transforma- 
tion into money essintiaL At the same tune, thanks to the 
division of labour, it becomes a diance matter whether this 
transUbstantiation will be successfully accomplished. Here, 
however, we are only concerned with the phenomenon in 
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aU its purity, and we therefore assume that the process 
takes place normally. If it takes place at all, if the com- 
modity IS not absolutely unsaleable, the desired change of 
form always occurs, although the price realised may be 
abnormally above or below the value. 

For one commodity owner, commodity is replaced by 
gold, and for the other, gold is replaced by commodity. 
What here stares us in the face is that commodity and gold 
have changed hands or changed places; that, in the instance 
we axe studying, there has been an exchange effected 
between 20 yrards of linen and £ 2 . But for what is the 
commodity exchanged? For its own general value form. 
And for what is the gold exchanged? For a particular form 
of its own use-value. V'^y does gold confront the linen in 
the, form of money? Because the linen’s price of £ 2 , its 
denomination in rnoney, has already brought the linen into 
relation with gold as money. The shedding of the original 
commodity form is effected by the alienation of the com- 
modity; that is to say it occurs at the moment when its 
use-value actually attracts the gold that previously had a 
merely ideal existence in its price. The realisation of the 
price, or of its ideal vaJue form, is therefore at the same 
time the realisation of the ideal use-value of money; the 
transformation of a commodity into money, is at the same 
time the transformation of money into a commodity. The 
jffocess has two aspects. From the outlook of the commodity 
owner it is a sale; from the opposite outlook, that of the 
money owner, it is a purchase. In other words, a sale is a 
purchase; C — is also M — C.* 

Hitherto the' sole economic relation of human beings we 
have considered is the relation between owners of com- 
modities, a relation in which the^ only appropriate the 
product of another’s labour by alienating the product of 
their own labour. Consequently, one commodity owner can 
only confront the other as the owner of mcmey for one of 
two reasons. It must either be because the prcduct of his 
labour is endowed by nature with the money form, is the 
substance of money, is gold, etc.; or else it must be because 
his own commodity, the product of his labour, has already 
changed its skin, and has shed its original form as a usefiu 

, / “All sale 1b purehasq." Quesnay, Dialogttts vur U eommfrea «t ks 
travaux^ das arhsansr jDaire'i edition, Faria, 1846, p. 170. Again, ht 
his Maximss giniraies this same Quesnay says: "Selling h buying." 
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object. Of course, if gold is to play the part of money it 
must enter the market somewhere. The pomt.at which gold 
enters the market is its source of production, where, as a 
direct product of labour, it is bartered for some other 
product of labour having an equal value. Thenceforward xt 
always represents the realised price of some commodity.^ 
Apart from the exchange of gold for commodities at the 
source of production of gold, in whoever’s hands it may be, 
gold is the transformed shape of some commodity alienated 
by its owner; it is the product of a sale, or of the first 
metamorphosis, C — Gold became ideal money, or the 
measure of value, because all commodities measured their 
value in gold, thus contrasting it ideally with their bodily 
form as useful objects, and making it the shape of their 
value. It became real money thanks to the general aliena- 
tion of commochties, actually changing places with their 
bodily forms as useful objects, and thus becoming in very 
truth the embodiment of their values. When they assume 
this money shape, commodities shed every trace of their 
natural use-value, and of the particular kind of useful labour 
to whiKh they owe their origin, in order to transform them- 
selves intd the uniform socially recognised embodiment of 
imdifferentiated human labour. We cannot tell from lookmg 
at a piece of money for what particular commodity it has 
been exchanged. Under their money form, aU commodities 
assume the same aspect. Money, therefore, may be muck, 
although muck is not money. Let us assume that the two 
gold pieces for which our weaver has exchanged his Unen 
are metamorphoses of a quarter of wheat. The sale of the 
linen, C — ^M, is at the same time its purchase, M — C. But 
the sale is the first act of a process that ends with a trans- 
action of an opposite kind, namely the purchase of a bible. 
The purchase of the linen, on the other hand, ends a move- 
ment which began -with a transaction of an opposite kind, 
namely as the sale of a quarter of wheat. C — ^M (linen — 
money), which is the first phase of C — M — C (linen — ^money 
— ^bible), is also M — C (money — ^linen), the last phase of 

i ^ 


* "The only way m which the price of any commodity can be 
paid is by the price of some other commodity." Mercier de la Kivifere, 
Vordre ncdurel et essentiel des soctitis politiques, Daire*s edition. 


p. 554* 

» "In order to have this money, he must have sold something/ 
Ihid,. p. 543 - 
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aaother movement C — M — C (wheat — money — linen). The 
first metamorphosis of one commodity, its transformation 
from the commodity form into money, is invanably, there- 
fore, at the same time, the second and opposite metamor- 
phosis of another commodity, its retransformation from the 
money form into a commodity.* 

M — O. Second or Concluding Metamorphosis of the 
Commodity; Purchase. 

Because money is the metamorphosed shape of all other 
commodities, because it is the product of their general 
alienation, it is itself alienable without any restrictions 
whatever. It reads all prices backwards, and, so to say, 
mirrors itself in the bodies of all other commodities, which 
are the acquiescent material for its own transformation 
into a commodity. At the same time prices, the sheep's 
eyes cast at it by commodities, define the limits of its trans- 
formability, by pointing to its quantity. Since every com- 
modity, when becoming money, disappears as a commodity, 
it is impossible to tell from looking at the money how it 
got into the hands of its owner or what has been traiM- 
formed into it. “Non olet pecunia", said the Romans; 
“money has no smell”, whatever its origin may have been. 
While, on the one hand, it represents a sold commodity, on 
the other, it represents purchasable commodities.* 

M — C, a purchase, is at the same time C — M, a sale. The 
last metamorphosis of one commodity is, therefore, simul- 
taneously the first metamorphosis of another commodity. 
For our weaver, the life cycle of his commodity ends witii 
the bible into which he has retransfom^ed the £ 2 . Let us 
supj^ose that the seller of the bible spends the he has 
received from the weaver ujwn brandy. M — C, the con- 
cluding phase of 0~M — C (linen— rmoney — bible), is also 
C— M, the first phase of C — -C (bible— money — ^brandy). 
Since the producer of commodities has only this commodity 
to offer, he often sells it in very lar^e quantities; but hu 
multiform wants constrain him to split up the price he has 

* As before xemaxked, tbe actual producer of gold or siltver is aa 
exceptiou. He exchanges his product directly for another commodity, 
without having first sold it. 

« "Xf, in our hands, money represents the things which we may 
want to buy, it also ropiesents the things we have sold in order to 
get this money." Mercier de la Riviire, op. di., p. 586. 
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realis€!d, the sum of money he has received, by expending it 
upon numerous dafferent purchases. A sale therefore leads 
to the pmchase of man^ different articles. The final meta- 
morphosis of a commodity is an aggregation of the initial 
metamorphoses of various other commodities. 

Now let us consider the completed metamorphosis of a 
commodity, linen for instance. The first thing we notice is 
that it IS made up of two opposite and complementary 
movements C — M and M— C. These two antithetical trans- 
formations of the commodity are effected by two anti- 
thetical social processes on the part of the awnjsr of the 
commodity, and are reflected m the contrast between the 
economic oharacters of the two processes. As one who makes 
a sale, he is a seller; as one who makes a purchase, he is a 
buyer. Bht ]ust as, in every transformation--of a commodity. 
Its two forms, the commCdity foam and the money form, 
exist simultaneously but at opposite poles, so every com- 
modity owner is as seller confeonted by a buyer, and is as 
buyer confronted by a seller. Just as one and the same 
commodity successively goes through two opposite trans- 
formations, from commodity into money and from money 
into commodity ; so the owner of the commodity successively 
plays the roles of seller and of buyer. These roles of seller and 
buyer, therefore, are not permanently assumed, but attach 
themselves by turns to the various persons engaged in the 
drculation of commodities. 

The complete metamorphosis of a commodity presup- 
poses, in its simplest form, four extremes and tiu^ persons 
of the drama. First of aU, the commodity is confronted by 
money as its value form, by the money which, ia-another 
person's pocket, has concrete reality. The owner- of the 
conimodity is, therefore, confronted by an owner of money. 
As soon as the commodity has been transformed- into 
money, this money becomes its temporary equivalent form, 
whose use-value or content, for its part, exists in the bodies 
of other commodities. Money, as the goal of the first trans- 
formatibn, is at the same time the starting-point of the 
second. Thus the person who is seller in the first act, 
becomes buyer in the second, when a third owner of com- 
modities confronts him as seller.* 

The two reversed phases of the metamorphosis of the 

* "Tliere are, then, io-ur extremes and three contracting parties, 
one of whom intervenes t^ce." Le Trosne, op. c%t , p. 909. 
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commodities form a circulation: the commodity form, the 
shedding of the commodity form, the retTim to the com- 
modity form. No doubt, the commodity here appears tmder 
two different aspects. At the starting-;^oint, it has not a 
use-value to its owner; at the finish, it has. As for the 
money, it first appears as the solid cr3rstal of value iato 
which the commodity becomes transformed, and subse- 
quently dissolves mto its mere equivalent form. 

The two metamorphoses which make up the circulation 
of a commodity, are at the same time two inverse partial 
metamorphoses of two different commodities. One and the 
same commodity (linen) opens the series of its own meta- 
morphoses, and completes the metamorphosis of another 
commodity (wheat). IDuring its first transformation, the sale, 
the linen plays these two parts in its own person. Thereafter 
entering into the chrysalis phase 'of gold and thus going the 
way of all flesh, it simultaneously com;pletes the first meta- 
morphosis of a third commodity. The circulation which the 
series of metamorphoses of every commodity goes through, 
is thus inextricably intermingled with the circulations of 
other conomodities. The total of all these processes consti- 
tutes the circulation of commodities. 

The circulation of commodities differs from the direct 
exchange of products, known as barter, in substance as well 
as in form. This is shown by a single glance at the course of 
events. The weaver has certainly exchanged his linen for a 
bible, has exchanged his own commodity for a commodity 
that belon^d to some one else. But this phenomenon is only 
true for bun. The seller of the bible, who has a taste for 
something that will warm up the cockles of his heart, had 
no thot^ht of exchanging his bible ior linen, any mcsre 
than the weaver knew that wheat was being exchanged for 
his linen; and so it goes on. B's commodity replaces A's 
commodity, but A and B do not reciprocally exchange their 
commodities. It may, of course, happen that A and B make 
simultaneous purchases each from the other; but such a 
particular relation is by no means a necessary outcome of 
the general relations under which the circulation qS com- 
modities takes place. We see here, <m the one hand, how the 
exchange of commodities breaks down the individual and 
local hindrances attendant upon the process of barter, and 
furthers the circulation of the products of hitman labour. 
On the other hand, there develops a multiplicity of social 
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relations that are spontaneous in their growth and are quite 
outside the control of the actors. The weaver is only able 
to sell his linen because the farmer has sold the wheat; the 
bible agent is only able to sell the bible because the weaver 
has sold linen ; the distiller is only able to sell the strong 
waters because the bible agent has already sold the waters 
of eternal life; and so on. 

Consequently, the process of circulation does not, hke 
direct barter, come to an end as soon as the use-values 
change places or change hauids. Money does not disappear 
because it ultimately drops out of the sCTies of metamor- 
phoses undergone by a particular commodity. It is con- 
stantly being precipitated into new places hi the arena of 
circulation, places vacated by other commodities. For 
instance, in the complete metamorphosis of the linen (linen 
— ^money — bible), the linen drops out of circulation, and 
money steps into its place; then the bible drops out of 
circulation, and money steps into its place. Wien one 
commodity replaces another, the money «>mmodity always 
remains in the hands of some third person.* C^culation 
sweats money unceasingly at every pore. 

Nothing could be more abstird than the dogma that 
because every sale is a purchase, and every purchase a sale, 
therefore the circulation of commodities necessarily implies 
a balance between purchases and sales If this means that 
the number of actual purchases is equal to the number of 
actual sales, it is mere tautology. But what is really implied 
in the assertion is that every seller brings his buyer to 
market. Purchase and sale are one and &e same action 
when regarded as a mutual relation between two persons 
who are polar opposites, the owner of commodities and the 
owner of money. But purchase and sale are themselves polar 
opposites when regarded as the actions of one and the same 
person. The identity of purchase and sale tli''refore implies 
that a commodity is useless if, when thrown into the alembic 
of the circulatory process, it fails to come forth as mone3r; 
if, in other words, it is not sold by the owner of commodi- 
ties, and therefore is not bought by the owner of money. 
The identity of purchase and sale farther imp>lies that the 
ex<dxange, if successfully achieved, forms a restmg phase — z 

' * Obvious as this phenomenon is, it is nsnally overlooked bjr 
political economists, and especially by common or garden free 
traders. 
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distinct section, long or short, in the life of the commodity. 
Since the first metamorphosis of the commodity is simul- 
taneously purchase and sale, tliis partial process is at the' 
same time an independent process. The buyer has the 
commodity; the seller has the money, that is to say a 
commodity which retains the power of going into circula- 
lation at any time, so that sooner or later it can return to 
the market. No one can sell unless another buys. But a 
person does not need to buy at once, simply because he 
has sold. Circulation makes an end of all the restrictions as 
to time, place, and persons imposed by the process of direct 
barter; and it does this by splitting up, into the antithesis 
of a sale and a purchase, the direct identity that in barter 
actually exists between the alienation of one's own product 
and the acquisition of the product of some other person. 
To say that these two independent and mutually contra- 
posed processes have an intrinsic unity, is but another way 
of saying that their intrinsic unity expresses itself in an 
external antithesis. If the interval in time between the two 
complementary phases of the entire metamorphosis of a 
commodity becomes too great, if the cleavage between the 
sale and the purchase becomes too pronounced, the essential 
unity between sale and purchase asserts itself convulsivdy 
by producing a crisis. The antithesis that is inherent in a 
commodity, the antithesis between use- value and value; 
the contradiction involved in the fact that individual 
labour must simultaneously manifest itself as directly social 
labour ; the contradiction involved in the fact that particular 
concrete labour only counts as abstract' general labour ; the 
antithesis between the personification of objects and the 
represaitation of persons by things — ^these antith^es and 
contradictions, all of them immanent in the commodities, 
acquire fully developed and mobile forms in the oppositions 
mairnfeat in the metamorphosis of commodities. These 
forms, therefore, entail the po^bility, though nothing 
more than the possibility, of crises. The possibility only 
develops into a reality as the outcome of a series of relations 
which, from our present standpoint of the simple circulation 
of commodities, do not yet asist.* 

> See my remarks on James Mill in Zwf KHtih der pdlitischeH OtHo- 
pp. 74-76. — ^In iiia connexion, I may refer to two points 
ebaraotenstic 01 the methods of apologetic economics. First of all, 
we have the identification of the circulation of commodities witb 
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Money acq\iires its function as mediiim of circulation 
through being the instrument whereby the circulation of 
commodities is effected. 

B. Currency of Money 

The change of form, C — — C, by which the circulation 
of the material producte of labour is brought about, requires 
that a definite value shall constitute the starting-point of 
the process in the shape of a commodity, and shall, oqce 
more in the shape of a commodity, get back to the starting- 
point. This movement of commodities is, therefore, a 
circulation. On the other hand, the very nature of the 
circulation of commodities prohibits a circulation of money, 
in the strict sense of the term circulation The result of 
the circulation of commodities is that the money involved 
in the process moVes farther and farther away from its 
starting-point, and does not return to the starting-point. 
As long as the seller keeps his grip upon ihe money which 
is the transformed shape of his commodity, the commodity 
is in the first phase of its metamorphosis, or has only 
completed the first 'half of its circulation. But when the 
process of selling in o^rder to buy is finished, the money is 
yet farther away from the hand of its original owner. No 
doubt if the weaver, after he has bought the bible, sells 
some more linen, money comes back into his hands. But 
it does not get there thanks to the drculation of the first 
20 3rards of linen; that circulation put the money into the 
hands of the seller of the bible. It only comes back through 
the renewal or repetition of the process of circulation with 

direct barter, an identidcation effected by simply, igaoxmg differ- 
ences.. Secondly, we have the attempt to explam away the contra- 
dictions of the capitalist method of production, this tamng the form 
of an attbmpt to reduce the relations of the persons engaged m that 
production to the simple relations ansmg out of the circulation of 
commodities. The production ^and circiilation of commodities, 
^wever, are phenomena belonging to the most diversiffed methods 
Of production, though belonging to them in varying degrees. K we 
are acquamted with nothing more thad the abstract categories of 
circulation which are common to all these methods of production, we 
cannot possibly know anythmg about the specific differences between 
these methods, nor can we pronounce a judgment upon them. In 
no other science 1$ a parade of elementary commonplaces so fashion- 
able as m political economy. For instance, J. B. Say plumes himself 
as an authority on crises, because, forsooth, he knows that a. com- 
modity is a product I 
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a fresh commodity, and the renewed process ends with the 
same result as the first one. Thus the movement directly 
imparted to money by the circulation of commodities 
presents itself as a continuous motion away from the 
starting-point, a course from the hands of one commodity 
owner mto those of another. This is its currency. 

The currency of money is the constant and monotonous 
repetition of the process above described. The commodity 
is always in the hands of the seller; and the money, as a 
means of purchase, is always in the hands of the buyar. 
Money only fimctions as a means of purchase by making 
the price of the commodity actual. Inasmuch as it does 
this, it transfers the commodity out of the hands of the 
seller into the hands of the buyer, while itself simultane- 
ously passing from the hands of the buyer into those of the 
seller, in order to repeat the same process with another 
commodity. The fact that this single form of the movement 
of money is the outcome of the duplex form of the move- 
ment of commodities, is hidden away out of sight. The very 
nature of the circulation of commodities gives rise to the 
opposing semblance. The first metamorphosis of the com- 
modity is visible, not only as the movement of the money, 
but also as the movement of the commodity; but the 
second metamorphosis of the commodity is only visible as 
the movement of the money. In the first half of its circula- 
tion, the commodity changes places with the money. 
Therewith its use-value falls out of circulation, fallsinto the 
sphere of consumption.* Its value form, its monetary larva, 
takes its place. It does not pass through the second half of 
its circulation in its own bodily form, but does so dressed 
up as gold. -The continuity of the movement is, therefore, 
sustained by the money alone; and the very move- 
ment which, as far as the commodity is concerned, 
consists of two processes of an antithetical character, is, 
when considered as the movement of the money, always 
one and the same process, a change of places as betwem 
money and a succession of diSerent commodities. The result 
of the circulation of commodities, the replacement of 

* Evan wban tha commodity is sold, sad resold, and sold yet 
•gain (s. pbenooumon which does not exist for ns here and now), at 
the last leamle it falls out of the sphere of circulation into the sphere 
of consumption, to serve there as a means of anbaistence or as a 
meana of production. 
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conunodities by other conunodities, therefore assumes the 
appearance of having been effected, not by means of a 
change in the form of commodities, but thanks to the 
function of money as medium of drciilatioh — ^money seem- 
ing to set passive commodities in motion, transferring them 
from the han^ in which they are not use-values into the 
hands in which they are use- values; thus producing a 
movement which is always in the opposite direction to the 
mov^ent of the money itself. Money is continually with- 
drawing commodities from circulation and stepping into 
their places, and is thus perpetually moving farther and 
farther away from its starting-point. Although, therefore, 
the movement of the money is merely an expression of the 
circulation of commodities, it seems as if, conversely, 
the circulation of commodities were only the outcome of 
the movement of the money.* 

On the other hand, money only has the function of a 
medium of circulation because it is the objectified value of 
commodities. Consequently, its movement as circulating 
medium is, in actual fact, only the movement of commodi- 
ties under changed forms. Necessarily, therefore, this fact 
must be mirrored in the currency of money. For instance, 
the linen first of all changes its commodity form into its 
money form. The last extreme of its first metamorphosis, 
C — the money form, then becomes the first extreme of 
its last metamorphosis, M — C, when it is changed into the 
bible. But each of these two changes of form is effected by 
an exchange between commodities and money, by their 
reciprocal change of places. Certain coins enter the seller's 
hands as the changed form of the commodity, and then 
these same coins leave his hands as the absolutely alienable 
form of the commodity. The coins change places twice. 
The first metamorphosis of the linen brings them into the 
weaver's pocket; the second metamorphosis takes them 
out again. Thus two antithetical changes of form of the 
same commodity are mirrored in the two movements of 
the money, movements in opposite directions. 

If, on the other hand, the metamorphosis of the com- 
modity is a one-sided affair, if there is only a sale, or only 
a purchase (whichever you please), then the mcmey changes 
its place only once. Its second change of place is always the 

* ^*Money has no other movement than that which is impressed 
on it by products/^ Le Ttosne, op dt., p* 885. ^ 
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expression of the second metamorphosis of the commodity, 
the expression of its retransformation from money. In the 
frequent repetition of the changes of place of the same 
coins there is mirrored, not only the series of metamorphoses 
of one commodity, but also the inextricable entanglement 
of the numberless metamorphoses of the general world of 
commodities. It is, moreover, self-evident that what we 
have been saying applies only to the simple circulation of 
commodities now tmder consideration. 

Every commodity, when it first enters into circulation, 
when it undergoes its first change of form, does so only to 
fail out of circulation, to fall out of the process into whidi 
new commodities are continually entering. Money, on the 
other hand, as the medium of circulation, remains per- 
sistently within the sphere of circulation, and moves about 
in it. We have, theiefore, to consider the question how 
much money this sphere of circulation constantly absorbs. 

In a particular country, day after day, numerous, 
simultaneous, and therefore spatially juxtaposed, one- 
sided metamorphoses of commodities occur; or, to put the 
matter in other words, there occur numerous sales and 
numerous purchases. By their prices, commodities are, 
before their sale, equated with imaginary amounts of 
money. Inasmuch as the direct circulation we are now 
considering perpetually contraposes commodity and money 
each to the other in the bodily form, the commodity at thfs 
pole of sale and the money at the pole of purchase, the mass 
of the means of carculation requisite for the process of 
circulation is already determined by the sum of the prices 
of the commodities in circulation. What the money really 
represents is the quantity or sum of gold ideally expressed 
in advance by the sum of the prices of the commodities. 
The equality of these two sums is therefore self-evident. 
Yet we know that, the value of commodities remainiog 
constant, their prices vary with the value of gold (the 
material of money) ; rising when the value of gold falls, and 
falling when the value of gold rises. According as the sum 
of the ;^ioes of the commodities rises or falls, the mass of 
money in circulation must lisc or fall to the same extent. 
The change in the amdunt of the circulating medium is, in 
this case, certainly, caused by monej^ itself; not, however, 
by its function as the medium of circulation, but by its 
function as the measure of value. The price of the commodir 
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ties varies, first of aJl, inversely as the value of the money; 
and then the qu^tity of the drcolating medium varies 
durectly as the price of the commodities. The same thing 
would happen, if, for instance, instead of the value of gold 
fallmg, silver were to replace gold as the measure of value ; 
or if, instead of the value of silver rising, gold were to 
replace silver as the measure of value. In one case, more 
silver must circulate than there was gold circulating before ; 
in the other case, less gold must circulate than tha^e was 
silver circulating before. In both cases, the value of the 
material^ of money would be changed, the value of the 
commodity which serves as measure of value, this involving 
a change in the price expression of the value of commodi- 
ties, and this involving a change in the amount of money 
in circulation, the money that serves to render these prices 
actual. We have seen that the sphere in which commodities 
circulate has a hole in it through which gold (or silver, the 
material of money whatever it may be) enters as a com- 
modity of given value. The value of the material of money 
has already been determined before money assumes its 
ftmctions as measure of value, that is to say, before prices 
are determined. If now for instance, the value of the 
measure of value itself falls, this is first shown by a change in 
the prices of the commodities which are directly exchanged 
for the precious metals at the place where these are pro- 
duced. The greater part of the other commodities will 
continue for a long time (and especially in imperfectly 
developed phases of bourgeois society) to be estimated 
by the obsolete value of the measure of value — a value 
which has become illusory. Nevertheless, one commodity 
affects another through their common >^ue relation, so 
that their prices, as expressed in gold or in silver, will 
gradually settle down into the proportions conformable to 
their relative values — ^tmtil, finally, the valu^ of all com- 
modities are estimated in terms of the new value of the 
metal that functions as money. This compensatory process 
is' accompanied by a continual increase in the quantity of 
the precious metals, an increase that is due to thtir inflow 
in exchange for the commodities which are bart&red for 
them at the places where gold and silver are extracted. 
In proportion, therefore, as commodities in general acquire 
their true prices, in proportion as th^ values are re- 
estimated in accordance with the new, lower, and still 
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decHiung Yal\ie of the precious metals, the larger quantity 
of these metals requisite for, the realisation of prices is 
already provided. imperfect study of the phenomena 
which followed the discovery of new deposits of gold and 
silver, led in the seventeenth century, and still more in the 
eighteenth, to the false belief that the prices of commodities 
rose because more gold and silver were functioning as meaa« 
of circulation. In what follows, we shall assume the value of 
gold to be fixed, as, in fact, it is, temporarily, at the moment 
when we estimate the price of a commodity. 

On this supposition, then, the quantity of the medium 
of circulation is determined by the sum of the prices that 
have to be realised. If, now, we further suppose the price of 
each commodity to l» given, the sum of the prices of all 
commodities will obviously depend upon the amount of 
commodities in circulation. We need not cudgel our brains 
much to understand that if i quarter of wheat costs £a, 
zoo quarters vdll cost £zoo, 200 qiaartors will cost £400, and 
so on ; and that, therefore, as the quantity of wheat increases 
there will be an increase in the -quantity of money that 
changes places with the wheat when tim commodity as 
soid. 

If the quantity of ocmmoditios remains constant, the 
quantity of money in circulation varies with variations in 
the price of commodities. The quantity of money rises or 
falls according as the sum of the prices of commodities ris« 
or falls with changes in their price. To produce this e£Scct, 
it is by no means essential that the prices oi idl commodities 
shall simultaneously rise or f^. A rise in t±ie prices of a 
certain number ol important articles in one case, or a fall 
in the prices of such articles in the other case, suiSce' 
too increase or<to redjuce the total prices-of all the oommodi* 
ties in drculation, the prices that have to <be realised, with 
the resadt that more or less money, as the case may be, wiU 
he put into cwcsulataon. Ho matter whether the change in 
the prmes of the commodities aurrora real changes in value, 
or is simply due to fluctuatitmiih market prices; the 
uipem the quantity of. theimedimn of circulation is tloe same. 

Let us suppose that simnitaneorusly, but independentl|r 
ofiCHie’aaothw, and therefore is spajidal sf^paration one ifiroos 
anotherieertainisalea or par.tial metamorphoses are effected; 
for isatanoei theoale of x quarter of wheat, that of 00 yards 
t}f,liEie% X//bible».and that of 4 gaUonsi bimdit 
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If the price of each of these articles is £2,, so^that the total 
of their prices is £&, then a quantity <3 money amounting 
to £8 must be put in circulation. But if, on the other hand, 
these same commodities form links in the chain <rf a series 
of metamorphcees such as we have already considered, 
such a series as i quarter of wheat — £2,-^0 yards of linen — 
£2 , — ■ I bible— — -4 gallcHQS of brandy^^ — £z, then one sum 
of £z will bring about the circulation of the various com- 
modities in serial order, enabling them to realise their 
respective prices serially, but realising as a whole the sum 
of prices which amounts to ^8; and &e £z will in the end 
come to rest in the pocket of the distiller. The sum of £2 
thus makes four nwves. The repeated changes of place on 
the part of the same coins represents the twofold change of 
fcmn of the commodities, their movement through two 
opposite stages of citculation; and it represents the inter- 
lacmg of the metamorphoses of difieDent commodities- 
Thi^e antithetical and complementary phases through 
which the process passes are necessarily successive, and 
cannot be simultaneous. Consequently, the speed of the 
currency of money is measured by the number of moves 
made by a given piece of money in a given time. Let us 
suppose that the process of the circulation of the four 
commodities mentioned takes a day. The sum of the prices 
to be realised in the day is £S, the number of moves of the 
two coins is four, and the quantity of money circulated is 
£z. Hence, for a given inter"^ of time during the process of 
circulation, the quantity of money in use as the circulating 
medium is equal to the sum of the prices of the commodities 
divided by the number of nwjves made by coins of the same 
denomination. This law has general validity. 

' The process Of drculation in a given country during a given 
time insists, coi the one hand, of a number of isolated and 
simultaneous partial metamorphoses, of sales which are at 
the same time purchases, in which the same coins change 
places once only, or make only one move ; on the other hand. 
It consists of a number of distinct series of metamorphoses, 
seties consisting of a larger or smaller number of links, series 
which in part run side by side and iu part are reciprocally 

I / I 

* '"It is products which set mouey in moiiion and make it pass 
from hand to hand. . . . The speed of its motion can make good a 
iu its quantity. In case of need, it passes from hand to 
hand without a moment's pause/^ La Trosne, pp 
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intertwined ^ and in these series each coin makes a number 
of moves, the number being greater or less according to 
circumstances. But from the total number of moves of all 
the current coins of one denomination, we can calculate the 
average number of moves made by each coin, or the average 
speed of the currency of money. The quantity of money 
which enters into the process of circulation, at the beginning 
of the daily circulation, for instance, is of course determined 
by the suih of the prices of all the commodities which are 
simultaneously circulating side by side. But, when once set 
in motion, coins are, so to say, held responsible one for 
another. If one has a speedier currency, another slackens its 
movements, or may even drop out altogether from the 
sphere of circulation, inasmuch as this sphere can only 
absorb such a quantity of gold as, when multiplied by the 
average number of moves made by one single coin or ele- 
ment. is equal to the sum of prices to be realised. Hence, if 
the number of moves of the coins increases, the quantity of 
the circulating medium diminishes. If the number of moves 
declines, the quantity of the circulating medium increases. 
Since the quantity of money capable of functioning as 
circulating medium is given when the average velocity of 
currency is given, it therefore sufhces to put a definite 
quantity of one pound notes into circulation in order to 
drive an equal number of sovereigns out of circulation— 
a device well known to all bankers. 

Just as the currency of money, generally considered, 
mirrors the process of the circulation of commodities, or the 
antithetical metamorphoses through which they pass, so 
the speed of the currency mirrors the speed with which 
commodities change their form, the continual interlacing of 
one series of metamorphoses with another, the hurried social 
interchange of matter, the speedy disappearance of com- 
modities from the sphere of drculation, and their no 1^ 
speedy replacement by new commodities. In a quickening 
of the currency of money, therefore, we see mirrored the 
flowing unity of the antithetical and complementary 
phases, the transformation of use- value into value and the 
retransformation of value into use-value — ^we see mirrored 
the two processes of sale and ;parchase. On the other hand, 
in a dackeaodng of the currency of mtmey, we see mirrored 
the disintei^tion of these processes, their movement 
towards reciprocal independence, a stagnation in the 
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changes of form and therefore in the social interchange of 
commodities. Of course, we cannot ascertain, merely from a 
study of circulation, whence this stagnation arises. From a 
study of circulation we simply learn that stagnation exists. 
But the general public, seeing that, as the currency of 
money slackens, money appears and disappears less fre- 
quently at all the nodal points in the course of circulation, 
is naturally inclined to think that the retardation is due to 
a quantitative deficiency in the circulating medium.* 

The total quantity of money functioning as the circulating 
medium during a given period is, therefore, determined, on 
the one hand, by the sum of the prices of the commodities 
in circulation, and, on the other hand, by the speed with 
which the antithetical phases of the process of circulation 
succeed one another. On this speed it depends what fraction 
of the total of prices can, on the average, be realised by 


* "Money being . . , the common measure of buying and selling, 
every body who hath anything to sell, and cannot procure chapmen 
for it, IS presently apt to thmk, that want of money m the kingdom, 
or country, is the cause why his goods do not go off, and so, want of 
money is the common cry, which is a great mistake. . . . What do 
these people want, who cry out for money? . . . The farmer 
complains; ... he thmks that were more money in the country, 
he should have a price for his goods Then it seems money is not his 
want, but a price for his com and cattle, which he would sell, but 
cannot. . . . Why cannot he get a price ? . , . (i) Either Ihere is 
too much com and cattle m the country, so that most who come to 
market have need of sellmg, as he hath, and few of buying; or (a) 
there wants the usual vent abroad by transportation . . or (3) the 
consumption fails, as when men, by reason of poyerftr, do not spend 
so much in their houses as formerly they did: wherefore it is not 
the increase of specific money, which would at all advance the 
farmer's goods, but the removal of any of these three causes, which 
do truly keep down the market. . . . The merchant and shop- 
keeper want money m the same manner, that is, they want a vent 
for the goods they deal in, by reason that the markets fail, . . 

[A nation] "never thrives better, than when riches are tost from hand 
to hand." Sir Dudley North, Discourses u/pon Trade, L-ondon, X691, 
pp. II— 15, passim — ^All that Herrenschwaxid's soap-bubble ideas 
amount to is this, that the antagonisms which spring from the 
nature of the commodity, and therefore make their appearance in 
the circulation of commodities, can be removed by an mcrease in the 
quantity of the circulating medium. ^But if, on the one hand, it be a 
popular delusion to regard stagnation in production and circulation 
as due to insufficiency of the circulatmg medium, it by no means 
follows, on the other hand, that an actual scarcity of the medium 
(due, perhaps, to bungling legislative attempts to regulate the 
currency) may not give rise to such stagnation. 
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each coin. But the sum of the prices of the commodities ia 
circulation depends upon .their quantity as well as on the 
prices of the various commodities. These three factors, 
the movement of prices, the quantity of commodities in 
circulation, and the velocity of the currency of money, may 
vary in different directions and according to difierent ratios. 
Hence the sum of the prices to be realised, and consequently 
the amount of the circulating medium (which depen<^ upon 
that sum), will be subject to numerous variations accordng 
to the combined influences of these varying factors. Here I 
shall only consider such variations as have been most 
important in the history of prices. 

When prices remain constant, the quantity of the 
circulating medium may increase because the quantity 
of commo<^es in circulation increases, or because tiia 
velocity of the currency of money diminishes ; or because 
both these factors are simultaneously at work. Conversely, 
the quantity of the circulating medium may decline because 
the quantity of commodities in circulation is reduced, or 
because the velocity of their dbrculation increases. 

"When there is a general rise in the prices of commodities, 
the quantity of the circulating memum may remain un- 
changed if the quantity of commodities in circulation 
decreases in the same proportion as their price increases, 
or if the velocity of currency increases as fast as prices rise, 
the quantity of commodities in circulation remaining 
constant. The quantity of' the drculatmg medium may 
decrease because the quantity of commoaities falls more 
rapidly than prices rise; or because the velocity of currency 
increases more rajudly than prices rise. 

When there is a general fall in the prices of commodities, 
the quantity of the circulating medium will remain un- 
changed whra the quantity of commodities increases pro- 
portionally to the fall m their pices, or when the velocity 
of currency decreases proportionally with the prices. On 
the other hand, the quantity of the circulating medium will 
Increase if the quantity of commodities increases more 
quickly, or if the rapicuty of circulation decreases meue* 
quiddy, than pcines f ahl. 

The variations of the different factors may balance cite 
l$nother,, m, that, despite their persistent instability, thrf 
sum of the pricen, to be realised, and therefore the amount 
erf the circulating naedium, reimin constant. For this reascai 
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we find, especially if take long periods Into consideration, 
that theijuantity of money circulatmg m any country differs 
much less than we might expect from a constant average 
level — apart, of course, from violent perturbations, such as 
periodic^y occur owing to industrial and commercial crises, 
or, less frequently, owmg to a change in the value of money. 

The law that the quantity ©f the circulating; medium is 
determined by the sum of the prices of the. commodities in 
circulation and by the average velocity of the currency of 
moneyt>^ can be expressed in another way by saymg that, 
the sum of the values of the commodities and the averse 
velocity of their metamorphoses being given, the quantity 
of current coin, or of the^materiaTof money, depends upon 
the value of money. The Elusion that, conversely, the prices 
of commodities are determined by the quantity of the 

* is a certaaa mieastire aad proporbjpa of raoney reqmsite 

to the trade of a nation, more or less tlian which would pne- 

judice tho same. Just as there ie a certain propoartion of farthings 
necessary tn small retail trade, to change silvepr money, aetd to event 
such reckonings as c^not be adjusted with the ao^allest silver 
pieces. . . . Kow, as ^e proportion of the number of farthings 
requisite in commerce is to be taken- fxpm the number of people, 
the frequency of their exchanges, as also, and principally, from the 
value of the smallest silver pieces of money, so in like manneri the 
proportion of money (gold and silver specie) requisite to our trade, 
IS to be likewise tsCken from the frequency of commutations, and 
from the bigness of pa3ntnents " William Petty, A Trfi(U%sfi on Taints 
and CanirtbuHons, London, 1662, pv 17. — Hume's theory was 
defended against the attacks of Steuart and others by A. Young, 
m his JPoHitcal Arithmstic, Xxmdon, 1774. This work contains a speemi 
chapter^ entitled, "Pnees depend on ^antity of Money'^ See pp. xxHt 
et seq»— In my Znr der poltHschsn Oehanomts, I write (p. 232): 

"Adam Smith tacitly ignores the question aa to t^e quantity of 
money la circulation, and quite wrongly treats money aa nothing 
more than a commodity." This remark applies only to. Smith's 
formal treatment of the topic of money. Occasionally (as, for in- 
stance,, when he is criticising earlier S3^tems of political economy), 
his remarks axe perfectly sound. "The quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by value of the commodities which are to 
be circulated by it. . . - The value of the goods annually bought and 
sold in any country requires a certain quantity of money to circulate 
and distribute them to their proper consumers, and can give employ* 
ment to no more. The channel of circulaiion necessarily draws to 
itself a sum su^&cient to fill it, and never admits any more," WeaUh 
qf book IV, chap- 1 .*— In like manner, in the formal opening 

c 4 his work, he delivers hixuBelf of an apotheosis upon the division oi 
labour. Subsequently, m the last book, where lie treats of the sources 
of public revenw, he occasionally reproduces the denunmatione of 
the'difvision of labour that, were wttered by hi© teacher^ A,.Fer§^osQ)a. 
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circulating medium, and that this quantity is itself deter^ 
mined by the quantity of the material of money existing in 
a country,* was based by those who first entertained it, 
upon the absurd hypothesis that commodities enter into 
the process of circulation without price, and that money 
enters the same process without value; and that, as soon 
as they haVe entered into circulation, an aliquot part of 
the medley of commodities is exchanged for an aliquot part 
of the heap of the precious metals.* 

* "The prices of things will certainly rise in every nation, as the 
gold and silver increase amongst the people; and, consequently, 
where the gold and silver decrease in any nation, the prices of all 
things must faU proportionably to such decrease of money/* Jacob 
Vanderlint, Money answers all Things, London, 1734. p. 5- — close 
comparison of Vanderlint's work with Hume's Essays, leaves no 
doubt whatever in my mind that Hume had read and made use of 
VanderUnt's work, which is a notable one^ — ^The opinion that the 
quantity of the circulatmg medium determines prices is expressed 
also by Barbon> and by a good many much earlier writers. — ^Vander- 
lint also says {op, cit,, p, 44): "No inconvenience can arise by an 
unrestrained trade, but very great advantage; . . • since, if *ttle 
cash of the nation be decreased by it, which prohibitions are designed 
to prevent, those nations that get the cash will certainly find every- 
thing advance in price as the cash increases amongst them. And , . . 
our manufactures and everything else, will soon become so moderate 
as to turn the balance of trade m our favour and thereby fetch the 
money back again/' 

» It is a self-evident proposition that the price of every kind of 
commodity forms one of the constituents of the sum of the prices 
of all the commodities in circulation. But in what^way use-values, 
which are incommensurable one with another, are to be exchanged 
in mass for the total quantity of gold or silver in a country, is utterly 
incomprehensible. If we choose to fancy that the world of com- 
modities consists of one huge aggregate commodity, of which the 
individual commodities form noting more than aliquot parts, then 
we can cipher out the following ingenious result: aggregate com- 
modity s«r X cwt, of gold; commodity A «« an aliquot part of the 
aggregate commodity the same aliquot part of x cwt. of gold. 
Montesquieu stated this quite seriously: we compare the total 

quantity of gold and silver in the world with the total quantity of 
merchandise there, it is certain that each particular commodity or 
article of merchandise can be compared with a certain portion of the 
other. Let us suppose that there is but one commodity or article of 
merchandise in the world, or that there is only one onered for sale, 
and that it can be divided up like money; then this part of the 
merchandise will correspond to a part of the quantity of money; the 
half of the total of one will correspond to half of the total of the 
Other, and so on. « . . The fixing of the price of things alwaim 
depends fundamentally upon the ratio between the total of the 
things and the total of the symbols/' Op, oit, vol. Ill, pp. x^-rs. — 
Concenfing the further elaboration of this theory by Ricardo, by 
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G. Goins and Symbols of Value 

Money assumes the form of coins because of its function 
as circulating mecJium. The weight of gold represented in 
imagination by the prices, or money names, of commodities 
must confront these commodities, in the process of circula- 
tion, as coins or gold pieces of an equivalent denomination. 
Coinage, lilce the establishment of a standard of prices, is a 
State affair. The various national tlniforms worn at home 
by gold and silver as coins, and doffed again in the world 
market, serve to emphasise the severance between the 
internal or national spheres of circulation of commodities, 
and their general sphere of circulation in the world market. 

Thus gold coins and gold ingots differ only in outward 
aspect, and the gold itself is at any time transfomiable 
from one shape into the other.* When a coin leaves the 

Ills disciple James Mill, by Lord Overstone, and others, cf. Zuf 
Krttth der pohUschen Oehonorme, pp. 140—146, and pp 150 et seg^. 
John Stuart Mill, with the aid 01 his own eclectic system of logic, 
finds it possible, in this matter, to accept the opinion of his father 
James MlU, and at the same time to hold the opposite opinion. 
When we compare the text of his compendium, PrinctpUs of PohHcai 
Economy, with the preface to the first edition of that work, where 
he announces himself as the Adam Smith of the present day, we do 
not know whether we are most to admire the naivety of the wntei 
or that of the general public, which honestly beheved him to be 
the Adam Smith he announced himself to be — although he hears 
about as much resemblance to Adam Smith as General Sir W. 
Fenwick Williams of Kars bears to the Duke of Wellington. John 
Stuart Miirs original researches in the domain of pohtical economy 
(researches which are neither extensive nor profound) , are summar- 
ised m his little work Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, 
published m 1844, — ^Locke asserts point-blank the connexion between 
the valuelessness of gold and silver and the determination of then 
value by their quantity. *'Mankmd having consented to put an 
imaginary value upon gold and silver, . . . the intrinsic value, 
regarded in these metals, ... is nothmg but the quantity/' Some 
Considerations on the Consequences of the "Lowering of Interest — Works, 
Vol. II, London, 1777, p. 15. 

* Such matters as seigniorage on minting are, of course, outside 
the scope of this work. Still, since the romanticist sycophant 
Adam Mtiller admires the ''magnanimous liberality" with which the 
"English govemment corns money gratuitously", I take this oppor- 
tunity of quoting the opinion expressed by Sir Dudley North: "Silver 
and gold. Like other commodities, have their ebbmgs and fiowings. 
Upon the arrival of quantities from Spain, . . . itis earned into the 
Tower and coined. Not long after there will come a demand foi 
bullion to be exported again. If there is none, but all happens to be 
in com, what then ? Melt it down Main, there's no loss in it, for the 
coining costs the owner nothmg Imus the nation has been abused 

I — 
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mint, it sets out on the road to the melting-pot. During 
their currency, gold coins get worn, some more, others less. 
The name of gold and the substance of gold, the nominal 
content and the real content, begin to p^t company. Gold 
corns bearing the same name come to have different values, 
because they have different weights. Gold as medium of 
circulation differentiates from gold as standard of prices, 
and thus ceases to be an actual equivalent for the commodi- 
ties whose prices it realises. The history of coinage during 
the Middle Ages and during the modern era on into the 
eighteenth century, is the history of these confusions. The 
natural tendency of the process of circulation to transform 
the essentiality of gold in the coin into the semblance of 
gcdd, to transform the com into a mere sjrmbol of its ofl&cial 
content in metal, secures recognition in the latest legislation 
concerning the degree of wear which will suffice to de- 
monetise a gold piece, to make it unfit for legal tender. 
The fact that, as the outcome of the currency of money, a 
severance ensues between the real content and the nommal 
content of a coin, between its actual metallic existence and 
its functional existence, discloses to us a latent possibility 
that the function of metallic money in coinage may fe 
taken over by tokens or s 3 nnboIs of some other material. 
The technical difficulties in the way of coining extremely 
minute quantities of gold or silver, and the circumstance 
that in early days a less precious metal is used as a measure 
of value instead of a more precious one (copper instead of 
silver, silver instead of gold) and that the less precious metal 
circulates as money until dethroned by the more precious — 
explain the historical roles of silver and copper token coins 
as substitutes for gold coins. Silver and copp^ tokens take 
the place of gold in those regions of commomty circulation 
in which coins circulate most rapidly, and therefore become 
most rapidly worn — ^in the regions where buying and selling 
ace incessantly renewed upon the pettiest scale. In order to 
prevent these satellites from usurping the place of gold, the 
amount of them which is to be accounted legal tender, the 
extent to which their acceptance in place of gold can be 

«ua«t made to pay fot tibte twisting of straw for asses to oat. If the 
taerctourt were made to pay the price of the coinage he would not 
have setot hiffsttver to the Tower without consideration: and coined 
money would always h«p a value above uncoined silver." Op, cit„ 
p. x3l— )Kerth was one of the most noted merchants in the reign 
of Charles 
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enforced, is prescribed by enactment Of course the tracks 
along which the different kmds of com move are mtercurrent 
to a greater or less extent Tokens keep company with gold 
for the payment of fractions of the smallest gold com ; and 
gold IS constantly passmg into retail circiilation,. while it 
IS 3ust as constantly being ejected from that circidation by 
being changed mto token corns.* 

The metallic content of silver and copper token coins is 
arbitrarily prescribed by law In currency, they wear away 
even more rapidly than gold corns Their function as corns, 
therefore, is, m practice, mdependent of their weight, this 
meanmg that it is independent: of their value. The com 
entity of the money has become completely severed from 
its v^ue as metal Comparatively worthless thmgs, such as 
paper notes, can therefore r^lace these token corns, and, 
can function as money In metal tokens, this purely sjto- 
bohcal character is still to some extent masked, but in 
paper money, the symbolism us obvious^ We see tiiat it as 
only the first step that is difficult. 

I am alluding here exclusively to inconvertible paper 
money issued by the State, and havmg a ccanpulsory 
circulation This grows directly out of the metallic currency. 
Money based upon credit, on the other hand, imphes condi- 
tions which, from our present standpoant of the simple 
ciTGulation of commodities, are as yet quite unknown to us. 
In passmg, however, I may remark that just as paper money 
properly so called arises out of the function of money as 
circulating medium, so money based upon credit has its 
natural roots in the function of money as the means of 
pajTment * 

* '^If silver never exceed wh.at is wanted for the smaller pa3mients. 
It cannot be collected in sufficient <iuantities for the larger pa,yments. 
. • The use of gold m the mam payments nccesaarily implies also 
its use m the retail trade, those who have gold com, ofierxng them 
for small purchases and receiving with the commodity purchased « 
balance of silver in return , by which means the surplus sdver -Umt 

would othciwise encumber the retail dealer is drawn ofE and dis- 
persed into general circulation Ikxt if there is as much adver as will 
transact the smaU payments independent of gold, the retail trader 
must then receive silver for small purchases, and it must of necessity 
accumulate vn bis hands ** IDavid iBuchanan, %nio the 

Hpn amS Commercteti JWwy ojf Great Hdmburgh, «r844, 

pp, 248— C49, 

» The mandarin Wan-mao-in, the Chinese chancellor of the 
exchequer, took it mto his head one day to lay before the Sonod 
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Pieces of paper on which money names, such as £ t , £ 5 , 
etc., have been printed, axe put into ciOTency by the State, 
In so fax as they really become current in place of the above- 
named sums of money, they mirror once more in their 
movement the laws of the currency of money. A law 
peculiar to the currency of paper money can arise only as 
an outcome of the proportion in which the paper money 
represents gold. The law is simply this, that the issue of 
paper money must not exceed in amount the gold (or silver) 
which would actually circulate if not replaced by symbols. 
Now, the amount of gold which the sphere of circulation 
can absorb oscillates continually above and below an 
average level. Still, the quantity of the circulating medium 
in a given country never sinks below a minimum which 
can be determined by experience. The fact that the con- 
stituents of this minimum are perpetually changing, that 
the gold coins of which it consists at one time are different 
from those of which it consists at another, does not, of 
course, in any way affect its amount, and its continuous 
movement within the sphere of circulation. It can, there- 
fore, be replaced by paper symbols. But if all the channels 
of currency are filled to the brim with paper money, so that 
there is no further capacity in the sphere of circulation for 
the absorption of money, then, owing to the oscillations in 
the circulation of commodities, the channels of currency 
may be overfilled on the morrow. There will no longer be 
any standard. If the paper money is in excess, if there js 
more of it than represents the amount of gold coins of lilce 
denomination which could actually be current, it will 

Heaven a proposal the hidden purport of which was to transform 
all the assimats, or currencsy notes of the empire, into convertible 
banknotes. In April 1854, the Assignats' Committee, reporting upon 
the scheme, gave the minister a severe dressing down. (Whether he 
also received the traditional drubbing with bamboos is not recorded.) 
The report ends as follows: "The committee has carefully examined 
thb prop<»al, finds that It is entirely in favour of the merchants, 
and that no sidvantage will result to the crown." ArbsiieM ier 
Xaiserliehen Russisehm GssandsehaA xu Peking Uber China, translated 
from the Kussian by K. Abel and F. A. Mecklenburg, vol I, Berlin, 
1858, pp. 47 et aeq.— 'In his evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Bank Acts, a governor of the Bank of England 
aim with regard to the abrasion of ^Id .coins during currency: 
"EWMiy year a fresh class of sovereigns becomes too light. The class 
which one year passes with full weight loses enough by wear and 
tear to draw the scales next year against it." Rome of Lords Com- 
mi$tee, 1648, n. 429. 
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(apart from the danger of falling into general disrepute) 
represent only that quantitjr of gold which, in accordance 
with the laws of the circulation of commodities, is actually 
required, and is ^one capable of being represented by 
paper. If the quantity of paper money issued is, for instance, 
double what it ought to be, then, in actual fact, one pound 
has become the money name of about i of an ounce of gold 
instead of about J of an ounce. The effect is the same as if 
an alteration had taken place m the fimction of gold as a 
standard of prices. The values previously expressed by the 
price £i will now be expressed by the price £^. 

Paper money is a token representing gold or money. The 
relation between it and the values of commodities is this, 
that the latter are ideally represented in the same quantities 
of gold as are symbolic^y represented in the paper. Only 
in so far as paper money represents gold (which, like aU 
other commodities, has vilue), is it a S3rmbol of value.* 

Finally we have to ask how it is that gold can be replaced 
by worthless symbols of itself. Well, we have seen that it 
is only thus replaceable in so far as it functions as coin, or 
as the circulating medium, and as nothing else. Its move- 
ment, therefore, represents nothmg but the continuous inter- 
lacing of the antithetical processes of the commodity meta- 
morphosis, C — M — C, in which the value form confronts the 
commodity for an instant, to disappear again promptly. The 
independent representation of the exchange-value of the 
commodity exists but for a fleeting moment, for it is 
promptly replaced by another commodity. That is why 
money can play its part in a purely s3mibolical manner in 
a process in which it is continually passmg from hand to 

' The following passage from Fullarton shows how cloudy axe the 
ideas of even the best writers on currency as regards the various 
functions of money; "That, as far as concerns our domestic ex- 
changes, all the monetary functions which are usually performed by 
gold and silver coins, may be performed as effectually by a circula- 
tion of mconvertible notes, having no value but that factitious and 
conventional value they derive from the law, is a fact which admits, 
I conceive, of no denial Value of this description may be made to 
answer all the purposes of intrinsic value, and supersede even the 
necessity of a standard, provided only the quantity of issues be 
kept rmder due limitation.’* RegulaUon of Currenctes, second edition, 
London, *845, p. 21. We are to understand that, because the money 
commodity can be replaced in the sphere of circulation by mere 
tokeins of value, therefore the money commodity is superfluous as 
the measure of values and the standard of prices 1 
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hand. Its functional existence absorbs, so to say, its material 
existence. Being a transient and objective reflex of the 
prices of commo^ties, it functions only as a s3rmbol of itself, 
and can therefore itself be replaced by symbols.* One thing) 
however, is essential. This token which functions as money) 
must have an objective social validity of its own ; and the 
paper symbol acquires such a validity by its enforced 
currency. State compulsion of the kind can take effect only 
within that domestic sphere of circulation which is restricted 
by the frontiers of the community; but it is only within that 
sphere that money fully assumes its fimction as circulating 
medium, or coin. Withm that sphere, therefore, it can 
acquire in the form of papa: money a purely functional 
existence, distinct from its metallic substance. 

3. Money. 

The commodity that ftmctions ais the measure of value, 
and therefore (either in its own person or through a repre- 
sentative) functions as the circulating medium, is money: 
Gold, or silver, is therefore money. It functions as money, 
on the one hand, when it has to be present in its own golden, 
or silver, personality, being then, as the money commodity, 
neither ideal (as when it functions as the measure of value), 
nor capable of being represented by a symbol (as when it 
functions as circulating medium) ; on the other hand, when, 
by virtue of its function, ana no matter whether that 
function be fulfilled by it in its own person or through a 
representative, it congeals into the mere form of value, as 
the only adequate form of escistence of the exchange- value 
of all other commodities (in contrast with their existence as 
use-values). 

A. Hoarding 

The continuous circulation of two antithetical metamor- 
phoses of commodities, the never-ceasing alternation of sak 

> From the fact that gold and silver, so far as they are coins, or 
serve exoludlvely as circulating medium, become mere tokens in 
themselves, Nikolas Barbon infers the right of governments “to 
raiae money'*, that is, to give to the weight of silver that is called a 
afeilling the name of a greater weight such as a crovra ; and so to |>ay 
creditors shillings Instead of crowns. “Money does wear and gCGV 
Ughter by often telling over. . . . Xt is toe denominsdon and 
currency of the money that men regard is bargaining and not the 
quantily of silver. . . . the public authority upon the metal 
that makes it money." Op. edi., pp, xg, 30, and sg. 
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and purchase, reflected m the xiasceat^g 'currency of 
money, m the function of money as the “perpetual motion” 
of circulation. But as soon as the series of metamorphoses 
IS interrupted, as soon as a subsequent prurchase fails to 
supplement sale, money becomes immobilised, or, as 
Boisgmllebert says, is transformed from moyable property 
into nnaaiovable, from current com mto generalised money. 

However with the very earliest development of cx>m- 
modity circulation, there develops also a need, an urgent 
desire, for ksepii^ a grip on the product of Hie first meta- 
morphosis, the changed form of the commodity, its gold 
chrysalis.^ When this desire is dominant, commodities are 
sold, not in order to buy other commodities, but in order to 
replace the commodity form by the money fcumti This 
dbange of form, origmaJly designed to promote the circula- 
tion cf commodities, has become an end in itself. The 
changed form <rf the commodity is no longer allowed to 
function as an absolutely alienable, as a merely transient 
money form. The money petrifies mto a hoard, and the 
seller of commodities becomes a hoarder of money. 

In the early stages of the circulation of condmodities, it 
is only the overplus of use-values that 'is fransformed into 
money. Gold and silver thus become the social expressions 
of superfluity, or of wealth. This artless form of hoardmg is 
perpetuated among those peoples by whom -a traditional 
method of prodjictscHa is earned on for the satisfaction of a 
fixed and limited drcle of wants. We see this among Asiatics, 
and especially among the mhabitants of India. Yanderlint;, 
who is under the iHusion that tfxe .prices conmaodities are 
determined by the amount cl gold or silver in a country, 
asks himself why Indian ccmmodities are so cheap. He 
answers that it is because Hindus bury money. Betweejn 
1602 and 1734, he pomts out, they buned silver to the 
value of ;Ci3Q,ooo,<j©o, which had come from America 
way of Europe.* Between I'Ssb and 186^ in ten years, 
England expe^ed to India and Oiina (most of the metal 
exported to Qidna finds its way back to India) silvea: to Hie 


* “Weaitli. in tlie lorm of money is nothmg other than . . 

wealth m the form of production metamorphosed mto nloney/' 
JB^rcier de la op. p. 557 -v^dne in produ«!|NLoa$ has 

only changed its iorm " JEbud., p, 486, 

• ‘by this practice they kpep all theirigoods and taanufactujisea 
at such low rates/' Vanderlint, op. c%i , pp. 
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value of £120,000,000, silver which had been received in 
exchange for Australian gold. 

As the production of commodities undergoes further 
development, every producer of commodities must make 
sure that he has a sufficiency of what serves as the liny 
between them, a sufficiency of the “social pledge.’** His 
wants are incessantly renewed and incessantly dictate the 
purchase of others’ commodities, whereas the production 
and sale of his own commodities need time and depend 
upon chance happenings. If he is to be able to buy without 
selling, he must previously have sold without buying. As a 
generalised proceeding, this operation seems self-contra- 
dictory. Nevertheless, at the source of production, the 
precious metals are directly exchanged for other commoffi- 
ties. Here, therefore, there is sale ejected by the owner of 
a commoffity without any purchase being effected by the 
owner of gold or silver.* Subsequent sales, by other pro- 
ducers, when not followed by purchases, serve merely to 
promote the distribution of the precious metals among all 
owners of commodities. In this way, at every point where 
commerce takes place, there arise hoards of gold and silver 
of varying extent. When it becomes possible to hold fast 
to a commodity as exchange-value, or to exchange-value 
as a commodity, the greed for money awakens. As the 


circulation of commodities extends, the power of money 
increases, of money which is an absolutely social form of 
wealth, ever ready for use. Columbus, in a letter from 
Jamaica penned in 1503, says: “Gold is a wonderful thing! 
Whoever owns it is lord of all he wants. With gold it is even 
jpossible to open for souls a way into paradise !“ Since money 
does not disdoss what has been transformed into it, every^ 
thing, whether a commodity or not, is convertible into gold. 
£ver;^hing becomes saleable and purchasable. Circulation 
is the great sodial retort into whim everything is thrown, 
and out of which everything is recovered as crystallised 
money. Not even the bones of the saints are able to with- 
stand this alchemy; and still less able to withstand it are 


X ''Money ie a pledge.*' John BeUersi Essws about the Poot^ 
Manufaeiuros, TraSo, Plcmiations^ and Immorality, I^ndon, x669» 
pi X3* * 

^ t Xu the categorical sense cl the term» when we speak of puroha 90 
we mean that goods are paid for In gold or silver which already 
eadasts as a^ Changed form of commodities which has been acquired 
ms the outcome & a sale. 
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more delicate things, sacrosanct things which are outside 
the commercial tr^c of men.^ Just as all the qualitative 
differences between commodities are effaced in money, so 
money on its side, a radical leveller, effaces all distinctions,* 
But money is itself a commodity, an external object, 
capable of becoming the private property of any individual. 
Thus social power becomes a private power in the hands of a 
private person. That was why the ancients denounced 
money as subversive of the economic and moral order of 
things .3 Modem society which, when still in its infancy, 
pulled Pluto by the hair of his head out of the bowels of the 
earth ,4 ^claims gold, its Holy Grail, as the glittering 
incarnation of its inmost vital principle. 

* Henry III, most Christian king of France, robbed monasteries 
of their relics in order to turn these mto money. We know what part 
the despoiling of the temple of Delphi by the Phocians played in 
Greek history. Among the ancients, the god of commodities had his 
dwellmg m the temple. Temples were "sacred banks". The Phocians, 
preeminently a trading people, looked upon money as the transmuted 
form of all things. It was, therefore, quite in order that the virgms 
who, at the feast of the goddess of love, gave themselves to strangers, 
should offer up to the goddess the pieces of money they received. 

* Gold I Yellow, glittering, precious gold! . ^ . 

Thus much of this will make black, white ; foul, fair; 
Wrong, right; base, noble; oldy young; coward, valiant. 

. . . '^^at this, you gods ? Why, this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides, 

Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads. 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs'd; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador'd, place thieves. 

And give them ffltle, knee, and approbation. 

With senators on the bench, this is it. 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again. 

. a « « « 

a . a Come damned earth. 

Thou common whore of mankind. . . . 

Shakespeare, Ttmon of Athens, Act IV, sc, iik 
% Of evils current upon earth. 

The worst is money. Money 'tis that sacks 
Cities, and drives men forth from hearth and home : 

Warps and seduces native innocence. 

And breeds a habit of dishonesty. 

Sophocles, Antigone, 11. 295 et seq. [F, Storr's translation, X^eb 
Classical Dibrary, Sophocles, vol. I., p. 337]- 

4 "The desire of avarice to draw Pluto himself out of the bowels 
of the earth/’ Athenaeus, The DeipnosophistSy VI, 23. 
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As a Tise-valtie, a commodity satisfies a particalar waat, 
and forms a particular element of material wealth. But the 
value of a commodity is the measure of the attraction it 
exerts upon all the other elements of material wealth, and 
is ^Therefore the measure of the social wealth of its owner. 
To a barbarian owner of commodities, and even to a western 
European peasant, value seems inseparable from the form 
of value; and an increase in a hoard of gold and silver is 
therefore regarded as an increase in value. It is true that 
the relative value of money varies, it may be owing to a 
chaiige in its own value, and it may be owing to a change 
m the value of commodities. No matter for this, and whether 
the value of money be changed or not, 200 ounces of gold 
contain more value than 100, 300 more than 200, and so on. 
Moreover, whether the value of money be changed car not, 
the actual metallic form of this article is the general equi- 
valeat form of all commodities^ is the direct social incama* 
tioh of all human labour. The impulse to hoard is, from its 
very nature, insatiable. Qualitatively or formally considered, 
money is limitless, is the general representative of material 
wealth, inasmuch as it is directly convertible into every 
commodity. None the less, every actual sum of money is 
quantitatively restricted, and can therefore be applied to 
the puxohaise of only a xestricted amount of goods. This 
antithesis between the quantitative limitations and the 
qualitative boundlessness of money, continually spurs on the 
hoarder to the Sisyphnia-like labour of accummatiom. He is 
like a conqueror, for whom every new ooantry he subdues is 
but a new frontier. 

In order that gold may be kept in han 4 as money, and 
therefore as an element of a hoard, it must be prevented 
from circulating, from traaii^oimtng itself hrto a means of 
enjoyment by being used to efiect purchases. The miser, 
therefore, sacrifices his fleshly lusts to the fetish of gold. He 
takes the gospel of renunciation in dead earnest. On the 
other hand, he cannot withdraw from circulation in the 
form of money more than he has given to circulatian in the 
form of oomniodities. The more he produces, the more he 
can sell. Diligence, thrift, and avarice, are therefore bh 
cardinal virtues; to sell much amd to buy little, are Ms whole 
sdfehce of political economy.* 

*' Wo toarettae ae madh as |>oas{ble the number of seitexs of all 
kinds of metehandiSe aad to dimioieh aa much as possible the 
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Side by side witb this crude form of hoarding, we have a 
refined form, in the possession of gold and, silver arti<des. 
The passton for this latter grows with the growing wealth of 
bourgeois society. "I^t us be rich, or appear rich” (Diderot). 
In this way there is created, on the one hand, a more 
extended market for gold and silver independently of their 
monetary functions, and, on the other hand, a latent source 
for the supply of money, to which recourse can he had from 
time to time, and especially in periods of social storm and 
stress. 

_ Hoarding serves various purposes in the economy of the 
circulation of the preaous metals. Its first function arises 
out of the conditions imder which the currency of gold or 
silver coins takes place. We have seen that, m accordance 
with the mcessant oscillations in tlie circulation of com- 
modities, in the matter of extent, prices, and velocity, thiere 
is a perpetual ebb and flow in the amount of money that is 
current. The currency, therefore, must be capable of con- 
traction and expansion: at one moment, mcmey must be 
attracted to become current com; at another time, current 
coin must be repelled, to assume the form cxE stagnant 
money. If the mass oE money actually current is to be un- 
ceasingly accordant with the absorptive powers of the 
circulation of commodities, the amount of gold or silver in 
a country must exceed the amoimt that is functioning as 
current coin. This condition is fulfilled beca^ise some of 
the money in a country takes the form of hoards. The 
hoards serve as reservoirs, with which the money in circula- 
tion is connected by channels of inflow and outflow, so that 
the stream of current coin never overflows its banib^.’' 

number of buyers; these are the hinges on which aU the operations 
of political economy turn." Verri. op. dt., p. 5a. » 

* "There is reqmred for c arryin g on the trade of the nation, a 
determmate sum of specific money, which varies, and is sometimea 
more, sometimea less, as the circumstances we are m require. , . . 
This ebbing and Sowing of money supplies and accommodates itself, 
without any aid of politicians. . . . The buckets work alternately; 
when money is scarce, trillion is coined; when bullion is scarce, 
money is melted,’^ Sir Dudley North, op. dt., postscript, p 3. — 

J ohn Stuart Mill, who for a long tune was an officisd of the East 
udia Company, confirms tbe statement that m India silver orna- 
ments conimue to function as hoards. He Says that tibey are brought 
out and corned when there is a high rate of interest, and go back 
when the rate of interest falls. See his evidence in Reports on Bemh 
Acts, 1857, n. 2084. — ^According to a parliamentary document of 
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CAPITAL 
B. Means of Payment 

In the direct form of the circulation of commodities 
hitherto considered, a given magnitude of value was always 
present in a twofold shape, as commodity at one pole, 
and as money at the opposite pole. The owners of common- 
ties, therefore, only came into contact with one another as 
the representatives of reciprocally preexisting equivalents 
But as the circulation of commodities develops, there arise 
conditions thanks to which the alienation of commodities 
and the realisation of their prices become separated by an 
intervad of time. Enough to point out the simplest of these 
conditions. One kind of commodity requires a long time for 
its production, whereas another kind can be produced much 
more quickly. The -production of certain commodities is 
dependent upon seasonal conditions. One commodity can 
be marketed in the place where it comes into existence, 
whereas another has to find its way to a distant market. 
For these reasons, one commodity owner can present him- 
self as a seller before another commodity owner is ready to 
play the part of buyer. Where like transactions are continu- 
ally being repeated between the same p^sons, the conditions 
of sale are regulated in accordance with the conditions of 
production. On the other hand, the use of certain kinds 
of commodity, such as houses, is sold for a specific period of 
time, and the buyer has not really received all the value of 
the commodity until the term of sale has expired. Such a 
buyer, therefore, bu3rs it before he pays for it. The vendor 
sells an extant commodity; the buyer buys it as the mere 
representative of money, or as the representative of future 
money. The vendor becomes a creditor, and the buyer 
becomes a debtor. Since the metamorphosis of commodities, 
or the development of their value form, appears here in a 
new aspect, money, too, acquires a new function. It becomes 
a means of payment. < 

1S64, on tile gold and silver Import and export of India, in 1863 the 
import of gold and silver exceeded the export by £x9,367,764, 
Dx^g the eight years down to 1884, tim excess of Imports of the 
precious metals over exports amountedrto £no 9 . 6 s*>' 9 ^ 7 - the 
present century, far more than ^£300,000,000 has been coined in India 

« Luther distinguishes between money as meatis of purchase and 
nmey as means of payment, for be writes: '‘Thou makest a twin 
for me out of the usurer, because here I cannot pay and there I 
cannot buy." See An dit Pfarrhem*, widar dm Wuchar m pradigm, 
Wittenberg, X540, 
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The quality of being creditor or debtor is here the out- 
come of the simple circulation of commodities. But when 
the circulation of commodities changes its form, this new 
stamp is impressed upon seller and buyer. At first, therefore, 
the roles are transiently assumed, and are alternately 
played by the same agents of circulation, just as the roles 
of seller and buyer are alternately played and transiently 
assumed. But the antithesis between creditor and debtor is 
a far less kindly one, and is much more susceptible of 
fixation.^ 

We must remember that these same roles of debtor ^d 
creditor can be assumed mdependently of the circulation 
of commodities. The class struggle of the ancient world took 
the form mainly of a struggle between creditors Md 
debtors; and in Rome it ended in the ruin of the plebeian 
debtors, who became slaves. In the Middle Ages, ^e same 
struggle ended with the ruin of the feudal debtors, who 
lost their political power when they lost the economic basis 
on which it had been upbuilt. Nevertheless, the money 
form (and the relation between creditor and debtor has the 
form of a money relation) here mirrors only the antagonism 
between economic conditions of existence that lie at a 
deeper level. 

Let us return to the circulation of commodities. The 
apjjearance of the two equivalents, commodities and money, 
at the two poles of the process of sale, is no longe:f simul- 
taneous. Money now functions, in the first place, as the 
measure of value in the determining of the price of the 
commodity that is sold. The price fixed by contract, measures 
the obligation of the buy«:, that is to say the amount of 
money which he has to pay at a fixed date. Secondly, the 
money serves as an ideal, as a non-concrete, means of 
purchase. Though it exists only in the form of the buyer’s 
promise to pay, it brings about a movement of the com- 
modity from the hands of the seller to the hands of the 
buyer. The means of pa3ntnent do not actually imter into 
circulation until the stipulated term has expired; not until 

■ Regarding the relations between debtor and creditor among 
English traders at the beginning of the eighteenth centory, we read : 
"Such a spirit of cruelty reigns here m England among the men of 
trade, that is not to be met with in any other society of men, nor m 
any other kmgdom of the world." An JBssay on Credtt and tho Bank- 
rupt Act, Z.onaon, 1707, p. 2. 
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then does money pass from the hands of the buyer into the 
hands of the seUer. The circulating medium has been 
transformed into a hoard, for the process of drculation has 
been arrested at the end of the first phase, and the money 
which represents the commodity in a chsinged form has 
been withdrawn from circulation. The means of payment 
do eventually enter into circulation, but only after the 
commodity has already dropped out of circulation. The 
money is no longer the means that brings about the process. 
It only brings the process to a close, by presenting itself 
as the absolute form of existence of exchange^ value, or as the 
generalised commodity. The seller changes a commodity into 
money, that he may satisfy a want by means of money; Has 
miser changes a commodity into money, that he may hoard 
the commodity in its money form; the debtor changes a 
commodity into money, that he may pay for a previous 
purchase. If the debtor docs not pay, there will be a distraint 
<Mi hfe goods. Money, the value form of the commodity, has 
therefore now become the end and aim of a sale, this being 
the expression of a social necessity arising out of the process 
of drculation itself. 

The buyer retransforms money into commodities before 
he ‘has transformed commodities into money; in other 
words, he e£iects the second metamorphosis of commodities 
before he has effected the first. The seller's commodity 
circulates, and realises its price, but ii only does this ^ a 
legal claim upon money. It is converted into a use-value 
before it has converted itself into money. The oomptetam 
of the first metamorphosis is i^ostponecL* 

The obligations falling due within a given period represent 
the sum of the prices of the commodities the sale of which 
gave rise to these obligations. The amount of mosey 

* The following quotation from the book 1 wrote in 1850 win show 
why, in the text. I pay no heed to on oppeslto form: "On the other 
hand. In the process M — C, the money can be alienated as « real 
meana of purchatic-. and thus the price of the commodity can be 
seaiised before the use-value of me money is realised, and the 
commodity actually delivered. This habitually occurs in the familiar 
form of prepayment. We also see it in the method of purchase used 
by QwtHni^h^vemmeSt tor buying opium from Zndftni ryots. . . . 
In these .cases, however, the money atwhya works in the usual way 
as a means oC purchase. ... Of course, capital is also advanced in 
the Ibrm of money. . . . This pofnt of view, however, does not come 
Within the scope of simple oirculatilon.*' Zur XfiHH dar fiotitisektM 
Oahanomit, pp. xip^xao. 
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necessa^ for the realisation of the total of tbeso ^ices is 
primarily dependent upon the rapidity of 'the currency of 
the means of pa3nnent. This' is itself determined Iqr two 
conditions; the (^ain of relations between creditors and 
debtors, so that A, when he receives money from his 
debtor B, promptly hands it over to bis creditor C, and so 
on ; and the length of the intervals between the- various 
settling da 3 rs. , This ‘ contfamiious chain of ’ payments^, ot 
retard^ first metam<H:phoses, is esseatiaUy different irom 
that interlacing of the series of metamorphoses whidt we 
considered in an earlier phaise of our investigation. In the 
currency of the circulating medium, the connexion between 
seUe^ and buyers is not merely indicated. It is actually 
cangiaated by, and exists in, the curren<y of money. On the 
other hand, the movement of the means of pa5nnent 
expre&ses a social relation that already exists before the 
movement begins. 

The degree to which numerous sales are effected simuh 
taneously, so that they proceed side by side, 'restrict the 
degpree ta which a comparativie deficiency in the amount of 
coins can be made good by increasing the irapidity of their 
currency. On the other hand, this simultand.ty of sales 
gives a new impetus to the economismg of the means of 
payment. In proportion as numerous pa3rments are con* 
centrated in one spot, there nairurally arise special institu- 
tions and methods for balancing them one against the 
other. Of this nature, for instance, were the clearings of 
account which, under the name of "virements,” were.effected 
in Lyons during the Middle Ages. A’s debt to B, B’s debt 
to C, C’s debt to A, and so on, need merely be confronted 
one with another in order to cancel one another to a certain 
extent, as do positive and negative magnitudes Thus there 
will remain only one outstanding balance of debt to be 
settled. The more extensive the concentratitm of the pay- 
ments, the smaller will be the balance relatively to their 
total, end the smaller, therefore, will be the mass of the 
means of payment in circulation. 

The function of money as means of payment involves a 
direct contradiction. In so far as the payments balance one 
anothCT, money functions in a purely ideal way as money of 
account, as a measure of value. In so far as actual payments 
have to be made, it does not s«rve as circulating medium 
(as nothing more than a transient agmt in the interchan^ 
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of processes), but as the individual mcamation' of social 
labour, as the independent entity of exchange- value, as the 
absolute commodity. The contradiction comes to a head hi 
those phases of industrial and commercial crises which are 
known as monetary crises.* Such a crisis can only occur 
when the lengthening chain of pa 3 mients and an artificial 
system of balancing them one against the other have been 
fully developed. Whenever there is a general disturbance 
of this mechanism, and no matter what its cause may be, 
money suddenly quits the ideal form of money of account 
and materialises as hard cash. Profane commodities caa 
no longer replace it. The use-vadue of commodities becomes 
valueless, and their value is routed by their own form of 
value. A moment earlier, the bourgeois, drunk with the 
arrogance of prosperity, was ready to declare that money 
was a pure illusion, and to say that commodities were the 
only money. Now, when the crisis comes, the universal cry 
is that money alone is a commodity. As pants the hart for 
cooling streams, so does his spirit pant for money, the 
only wealth.* During the crisis, the contrast between the 
commodity and money, its form of value, becomes accentu- 
ated into an absolute contradiction. It does not matter, 
now, what the phenomenal fonjn of money may be. The 
money famine is just as urgent whether payment has to 1 m 
made in gold or m credit money, such as banknotes.* 

* The "monetary crisis" referred to zn the text as a particulaz 
phase of every general industrial and commercial crisis, must be 
clearly distinguished from a particular kind of crisis (also known as 
a "monetary crisis") which may occur independently, with an in- 
direct reaction upon industry and commerce. The very pivot of such 
crises is money capital, and for that reason their immediate sphere 
of activity will be found in banks, Ihie stock exchange, and finance 
generally. 

* "The sudden reversion from a ssratem of credit to a system of 
hard cash, heaps theoretical terror on the top of practical panic; 
and the deeders by whose agency circulation is efiected tremble 
before the impenetrable mystery in which their own relations ixt 
involved." Karl Marx, op. eii., p. xa6. — "The poor stand still because 
the rich have no money to emmoy them, though they have the same 
land and hands to provide victuals and clothes as ever they had; 
which is the true riches of a nation, and not the money.*’ John 
Bellers, Proposals for Saistng a CoUegs of Industry, London, 1696, p. 3. 

t The following quotation shows how such times are turned to 
eooount by those who sjpe styled the friends of commeme : "On one 
occasion £1839] an old grasping banker in his private room raiscHi 
idM lid of the desk he sat over and displayed to a friend roils of 
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If we consider the sum total of the money current during 
a given period, we shall find that, assuming the velocity of 
the currency of the circalating medium and the means of 
pa3nnent to be fixed,~it is equal to the sum of the commodity 
prices to be realised plus the sum of payments falling due, 
minus the pa 3 nnCTts that balance one another, and minus 
the number of <mcaits in which the same coin serves by 
turns as means of circulation and as means of pa3naient. 
For instance, a farmer sells gram for £2, which therefore 
serve as means of drculation. On settling day, he uses these 
£21 to pay for linen whicbi he previously had from the 
weaver Now the same £z axe functioning as means of 
pa3?ment. The weaver, thereupon, buys a bible with the £a, 
paying in cash; so that now £2 are again functioning as a 
means of circulation — and so on, and so on. Hence, even 
when prices, veloaty of currency, and thrift in pa3nnents 
are assumed, the quantity of money current, and the mass 
of cxanmodities circulating during a given period, such as a 
day, no longer cxxrrespond. Money representing commodities 
long since withdrawn from circulation continues to cdrculate. 
Commodities circulate whose equivalent in money will not 
appear on the scene till some future day. Moreover, the 
debts c:ontracted eacdi day and the pa3rments falling due 
on the same day are mcommensurable quantities.* Credit 

banknotes, saying with intense alee tibexe were ;£6oo,ooo of them, 
they were held to make money tight and would all be let out after 
3 o'clock on the same day.” TAe Theory of Exchanges, Ote Barth 
Charter Act of 1844, London, 1864, p. 81. — Exom. the "Observer" of 
April 24, 1864: "^ine very canons rumours axe current of the 
means which have been resorted to in order to create a scarcity of 
banknotes . . Questionable as it would seem, to suppose that any 

tnck of the kind would be adopted, the report has been so umvexsal 
that it really deserves mention.” 

I "The amount of purchases or contracts entered upon durmg 
tibe course of any given day, will not affect the quantity of money 
affoat on that pa^cular day, but, m the vast majority of cases, will 
resolve themselves mto multifanous drafts upon the quantity of 
money which may be afloat at subsequent dates more or less distant. 
. . . The bills granted or credits opened, to-day, need have no 
resemblance whatever, eitiier in quantity, amount, or duration, to 
those granted or entered upon to-morrow or neict day; nay, many of 
to-day's bills, and credits, wben due, fall in with a mass of liabilities 
whose ongms traverse a range of antecedent dates altogether in- 
definite, bills at 12, 6, 3 months, or i, often aggregating together to 
swell the common liabilities of one particular day.*' The Cvrrertt^ 

S ttesHon reotewed, a Better to the Scothtsh People, by a Banher •» 
ngtani, Edmbnrgh. 1845, pp. 29-30, passim. 
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money arises directly out of the function of money as 
measis of pa3nnent, inasmuch as promissory notes repre- 
senting amounts owed for purchas^ commodities circulate 
for the purpose of passing on such obligations from one to 
another. On the other hand, the function of money as 
means of payment undergoes extension as the credit system 
is extended. As nieans of payjnent, credit money assumes 
various forms . peculiar to itself, forms under which it 
makes itsOlf at homio in the sphere of great commercial 
transactions Gold and silver coin, on the other hand, is 
reserved more and more for the sphere of retail trade.* 

When commodity production has developed to a sutficient 
extent, the function of money as means of pa3?ment spreads 
beyond the sphere of commodity circulation. Money becomes 
the general basis of contracts * Rent, taxes, etc., instead of 
being paid in kind, are now paid in money. To how great an 

* To sliow Iiow smalt are tte amounts of hard cash requisite for 
the carrying on of large-scale commercial operations, I quote a 
statement issued by one of the great London mercantile houses 
(Momson, Dillon, & Co.) as to its yearly receipts and payments. Its 
transactions during the year .1850, extendim; to ma^ nnlUons of 
pounds, are here reduced to tjie scale of one million. The table urill 
be fouiid in ‘the Report from' Select Committee on the Bank Ads, 
jfuly, *858, p. LXXI. 
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Bankers' and 

£ 

Bills payable after 

£ 

tncrchants' bills 


' date 

302,674 

payable aftev 


Cheques on Lon- 

date 

ii 33.596 

don bankers . - 

663,672 

Cheques on 

Bank of England 

bankers, etc.. 


notes 


payable on 
demand • « 

337 . 7*5 

Gold e * e 4 44 

Silver and oopper 

9 . 4 a 7 

1,484 

Country notes * * 

9.627 

Bank of England 
notes e . 

68,554 



Gold 

eS.oSp 



Silver and Copper 

1,486 



Post oiQ&ce orders 

933 



Total 

,000,000 

Total 

;£x, 000,000 


‘ • *^Tbe course of trade laeing thus tamed, from extshanging ci 
eaode for goods, or delivering and taking, to selling and paying, all 
webtogdins ... . ase now stated upon the foot of a poloe in money" 
Ah Essay upon Publte CresUff thltd edition, Ionian, X710, jt. 8. 
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exteot the possibility of this ti^osfocmatioxi is depm^eut 
upon the general nature of the conditions of production, is 
shown, to take one examine, by the fact that the Roman 
Empire made two attempts to levy aU tas:e 8 in money, and 
fail^ on ea^ occasion The desperate poverty of the 
French peasantry tmder Louis XIV, a matter to which 
Boisguillebert, marshal Vauban, and others, ref^red in 
such eloquent terms, was due, not only to the gross amount 
of the taxes, but to the levymg of taxes in money instead 
of in kind.< In Asia, on the other hand, wh^e rents are 
pa3^ble in kind, and where pa3mients in kind form the bulk 
of the taxes, the phenomena are dependent upon relations 
of production which c«prodnce theroselves with the regu- 
larity of natural phenomena. Conversely, this method of 
pa3rment reacts by maintainfaig 'the old method of produc- 
tion. Pa3unent in kind is one of the secrets of the preserva- 
don of the Ottoman Empire. If the fordgn trade which the 
western powers have forced upon Japan should lead to the 
payment of land-rent there in money xc^tead of in kind, it 
will be all up trith the model agricultural system of that 
country. The restricted economic conditions under which it 
has been carried on willbe swept away. 

In every oountry, particular days in the year become 
established by cust<Hn as settling days. Apart frcan the 
influence of other alternations of reproduction, the choice 
of these da3rs is partly determined by seasonal variations, 
which are the natural conditions of production. Once 
established, settling da}^ serve to regulate, in addition, 
pa3mieaits which are not directily connected with the circu- 
lation of commodities, such as taxes, rent, etc. The amount 
of money needed to make the payments that fall due upon 
such dates all over the country gives rise to penodicat;' 
though purely superficial, perturbations in the economy of 
the means of payment.^ From the law of the rapidity of the 

* "Money has 1)600016 a sort of general eancotioner.'^ The fimancer's 
art is the ‘’aleinbiC m which a terrible wiantity of goods have been 
heated and destroyed in order to proance this oxniuons residue". 
Agamr **Mk>ney dedates war agsSnst ihe' whole hnman’ race" 
Boisguillebert, DtssertoUtm su* ta noHfra its ficTtasses, da f'argmt at 
das inbuts, Dalte'e edition, Baris, iSas^voI. JC pp 413. 4x7, and 419. 

* "On Whitsuntide, xSalf,” says Mr. Cra^, berote the BtouSe of 
Comnlons Committee in 1826, "there whs sncb an immense demand 
for notes upon tihe banks of Edinburgh, that by r x o'clock th^ had 
not a note left in their custody. They sent round t6 all the dtrorent 
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currency of the means of payment, it follows that, for all 
periodical payments, whatever their nature, the amount 
of the means of payment required is in inverse ratio to the 
length of the period of pa 3 ment.* 

The development of money into a means of pa3ment 
makes it necessary to accumulate money to provide for what 
will be needed on settling days. Whilst hoar^g, as a distinct 
mode of acquiring riches, ^sappears with the advance of 
bourgeois society, the formation of reserves to provide 
means of payment extends proportionally ivith the growth 
of that society. 


G. Universal Money 

When money leaves the home sphere of circulation it 
doffs the local vesture of standard of prices, of coin, of 
tokens, and of S 3 mbols of value, and returns to its original 
form of bullion. In the world market, commodities display 
their values in terms recognised as having universal validity. 
Hence their independent value form confronts them here, 

banks to borrow, but could not got them, and many of the trans- 
actions were adjusted by slips of paper only; yet by 3 o’clock the 
whole of the notes were returned into the banks from which they 
had issued t Xt was a mere transfer from hand to hand.” — Although 
the efiective average circulation of banknotes in Scotland amounts 
to less than ^3,000.000, nevertheless on certain pay-days in the 
course of the year every single note in the possession of the bankers, 
amounting in all to £7,000,000, is called into activity. On these 
occasions, the notes have a single and specific function to peiform, 
and, as soon as it has been fulfilled, they flow back into the banks 
from which they wem issued. See jolm Fullarton, Regitlaiion of 
Citrroneies, London, 1844, p. 85, note,-— X should explain that in 
Scotland, at the time when Fullarton wrote, notes and not cheques 
were issued against deposits. 

> To the question, "if there were occasion to raise 40 mOIions per 
annum, whether the same 6 millions [gold} . . . would suffice for 
such mvoltttlons and circulation thereof as trade requires,” Petty 
replies in his nsual masterly way; "X answer, Ves: for, the expense 
bemi; 40 millions, if the revolutions were m such short circles, viz. 
weekly, as happens among poor artisans and labourers, who receive 
and my every Saturday, ilien parts of one million of money 
woula answer these ends; but if the circles be quarterly, according 
to our custom of paykig pent, and gathering taxes, then xo millions 
W9re requisite. 'Wnerefoxe, supposing payments in general to be of a 
nnxed circle between X week and 13, then add xo millions to if, the 
half of which will be 5|, so as if we have 5I millions we haice enough." 
Politiml- Anatomy ^ IreUmd, I,ondon, xfipi. Appendix, Vathtim 
SapiOMti, pp, XS-X 4 . 
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likewise, lander the shape of universal money. It is only in 
the world market that money acquires to the fullest extent 
the character of the commodity whose bodi]y form is also 
the direct social incarnation of human labour in the abstract. 
Its niode of existence has become adequate to its concept. 

Within the sphere of home circulation, there can be but 
one commodity which can serve as the measure of value, 
and can therefore fxmction as money. But in the world 
market there are two measures of value, gold and silver.^ 

> Heuce th.e absurdity of legislation directing the national banks 
to form reserves of that precious metal alone which functions as 
money at home. The '^pleasant^difSlculties" thus created tot itself 
by the Bank of England are well known. As to the most notable 
epochs in the history of the changes m the relative values of gold and 
silver, see Karl Marx, op, cti,, pp. 136 et seq. — ^In the Bank Act of 
1844, Sir Robert Peel endeavoured to tide over the difficulty by 
allowmg the Bank of England to issue notes agamst silver bullion, 
on condition that the reserve of silver should never exceed more 
than one-fourth of the reserve of gold. The value of silver was to be 
taken at its price in gold m the London market.— T-[Note added by 
Friednch Engels to the fourth edi^tion : We have entered a epoch 
during which great fluctuations are occurring in the relative v^ues 
of gold and silver About ^5 years ago, the value of silver was to that 
of gold as I5i 1 , now, the ratio is about 22:1 ; and the relative value 
of silver IS still fallmg. The change has been mainly brought about by 
a revolution in the method of producing both these metals In foimer 
days, gold was almost exclusively obtained by washing it out of 
alluvial deposits, containing gold derived from the disaggregation 
of auriferous rocks This method no longer suffices, and has been 
pushed into the backgpround by another method, which was familiar 
to the ancients (Bxodorus, III, 12—14), though never more than a 
second strmg to their bow. I refer to the direct workmg of annferons 
quartz. On the other hand, very rich new silver mines have been 
discovered, not only in the mountains of the American Union, but 
also in Mexico. Thus deposits have been made atccessible by railroads, 
modem machmery has been installed, supplies of fuel have been 
made available, and thereby the extraction of silver upon a very 
large scale and at a much lower cost has been facihtated. There are 
great- difEerences between the ways in which these respective metals 
exist m the lodes. Gold generally exists in the quartz in a pure state, 
but there is very little of it in considerable' quantities of quartz 
Large amounts of rock have, therefore, to be crushed, and the gold 
washed out, or extracted by means of qmcksilver. Often enough, 
one million grammes do not contain more than x to 3 grammes of 
gold, and rarely more than from 30 to 60 grammes. Silver, on the 
nther hand, is seldom found in the. pure state; but it occurs in ores 
that^axe easily separated froiUithe dross, and nsnaJXy contain from 
40 to qo% of mver. In certain cases, smaller quantities of it are found 
m ores of copper, lead, etc,, whi^ axe themselves worth mining. 
Xt is obvious from the foregoing considerations that, whereas the 
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Ufliversal mon^y functions as a general means of pay- 
ment, as a general means of purchase, and as the absolute 
social embodiment of imiversal wealth. Its predominant 
function is that of means of pa 3 nnent, for the settlement of 
international balances. That is why "the balance of tra^" 
is the watchword of the mercantile system!* It is chiefly 
when the customary balance in the exchange of products 
between nations has been suddenly disturbed, that gold and 
silver function as an international means of purchase. 
Lastly, universal money serves as the absolute social 
embodiment of wealth whenever the question is, not of 

work of producing gold has, on the whole, increased, the work of 
producing silve** has certainly decreased. This affords a natural 
explanation of the fall in the value of silver. Were it not that titio 
price of silver is still held up by artihcial means, the fall in value 
would have been even greater than it is. The silver deposits of 
America have as 3;^t been made accessible only to a limited extent, 
and there is every reason to suppose that sxiwr will continue to fall 
in value for a long time to come. An additional cause of the relative 
decline In the value of silver is to be found m the fact that silver is 
much less used than of old for articles of luxury and articles of daily 
use, having been replaced by silver plate, aluminium, etc. We see, 
therefore, how fantastic is the bimeWhst iUusion that, by enforcing 
its international currency, silver can be screwed up to its old value 
ratio of 15^:1. Far more probably, silver will, to an mexeasing extend 
forfeit its character of money in the world market,} 

X The mercantile system was the gy s tem of those economists who 
regarded the settlement of surplus trade balanoes In gold and silver 
as the aim of international trade* Their opponents, m turn, com* 
pletely failed to understand the function of universal money. By the 
example of Ricardo, % have s 3 hown elsewhere how a false conceptios 
of the laws regulating the quantity of the circulating inedium k 
rejected In an eqwally false conception of the international move* 
ment of the precious metals. Ricardo's false dogzn^, *‘an unfavourat^ 
balance of trade never arises but from a redundant currency* * * , 
The exportation of the coin is caused by Its cheapness, and is not 
the edeot, but the cause of an unfavourable balaace'% therefore, 
met with already in Barbon, who writes: ''The balance of trade, if 
tibem be one, is not the cause of sending away the money out of a 
nation; but that proceeds from the difference m the value of bullioa 
in every country. ^ Barbon, csf., pp. 59-*0o*~In Tk^ Ltieraiurs 4 f 
PcUH&ai a CUtBsifiad CataioguBt Lohdon, 2845, McCulloch 

commends Barbon for this antieipatlon, but is shrewd enough to 
igmwe the naive^ of the forms in which Barbon decks out the 
absurd iuppositioa on which the ^^cnrxency principle*' is bsssd, 
MeCehechrs aforesaid catsdogne is uncritical, and even dlshoioest, itn 
elhsiSfeje Id these reepects being foundiln the sections devoted to the 
hlatniy of monetary theory, the reason being that In this part of the 
HoCulleoli 3^ys the sycoi^^iant to Lord Ovmtone, whom he 
tidls ’^ftasiy tlMr<mlel od hxtanniera^% 
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buying or of paying, but of traosfemng wealtih from one 
country to another, and when this fransference cannot be 
effected in the^ form of commodities either because orf fche 
particular condition of the market, or becat^ of the natune 
of the specific purpose which has to be fulfilled.* 

^ Just ^ every country needs a reserve fund for its home 
circiffation, so does it need one'for -circulation in the world 
market. The functions of hoards, ther^or^ arfre partly 
out of the functions of nsoney as a means for home circula- 
tion and home payments, and partly out of' its fixnctions as 
umversal money.> Fch: this latter function, the lactual money 
commodity, hard cash m gx^d and silver, is always needed: 
That is why Sir James Steuart, wisbii® to dfetinguish gold, 
and silver from their purely local substitutes, speaks of 
them in such terms as “mon^ of the wocld." 

The current of gold and silver zs a twofold one. On the 
one hand, there is a current from the sources of the supply 
of the precious metals into all the markets In the world, 
where these metals become absorbed to varying de^ees into 
the different national spheres of wculaticMa, filling the home 
channels of currency, replacing worn gold and silver corns, 
supplying the raw material for luxury commodities, and 
consolidating into hoards,3 This primary current is started 
by the direct exxdtange of Uie labour which, in various 

* For tlie pa^DBient of subsidies, for moue-tary loans -to assist m 
carxyiug ou -wars, .and for advances -to enable banks to resume nasb 
payments, value m tbe mcmey form may be expressly required. 

• “I would desire, mdeed, no more oouvmcmg evidence of th.e 
competency of the macbmery of the hoards in apecie-paying countnes 
to perConn every necessary office of international adjustment -without 
any sensible aid from the general dreulatum. than the facility with 
-wluch Fbance> when but just recovering hrom-the shock of a des-tapiio- 
-tive foreign invasion, completed wi-than -tbce apace bf twenty.«eveaa 
months -the payment of her forced contmhntmn of neady twenty 
millions -to the allied ^powers, and a considerable jmipprtioia of the 
sum. .in specie, without perceptible contmeiion or'dexangeaneiat of 
her domestic currency, or even any alaxmmg fluctuation of her 
exchanges " FuUarton, op , p. 134 — pi'ote added by Bngels to 
the fourth edition. We have a still more stnkmg example m -the 
ease with which, dnrmg the space of -thirty months m the years 
1871 to 1873, France was able -to pay a war mdemnity ten times as 
great, and, m hke manner, to a large extent m hard cash ] 

3 "Money is distributed among the nations proportionally -to their 
varying needs, . . . being always a-ttracted by products." Le Trosne, 
op. oit., p. 196. — ^"The mmes which are contmually gi-vmg gold and 
silver, do give sufficient to supply such a needful balance to every 
nation." J. Vanderlint, op. at., p. 40. 
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countries, has been embodied in commodities, for the 
labour which has been embodied m gold and silver in 
countries where these precious metals axe produced On 
the other hand, gold and silver are contmually flowing 
backwards and forwards between the different spheres of 
national circulation, this movement bemg one which 
follows the perpetual oscillations m the course of inter- 
national exchange * 

In countries where the bourgeois method of production 
IS well developed, the hoards concentrated in the strong- 
rooms of the banl^ axe restricted to the minimum requisite 
for the performance of their specific functions » With certain 
exceptions, an increase of the hoards to an amount much 
above then: average is an indication of a stagnation m the 
circulation of commodities, an interruption in the even flow 
of their metamorphoses.3 

* ** Exchanges rise and fall every week, and at some particular 
times in the year run high against a nation, and at other times run 
as high on the contrary Barbon, op cii , p 59 

» These various functions are liable to come into perilous confiict 
one witli another whenever gold and silver have also to serve as a 
fund for the conversion of banknotes 

3 *‘What money is more than of absolute necessity for a home 
trade, is dead stock, and brings no profit to that country it's kept in, 
but as it IS transi>orted in trade, as well as imported/* John Boilers, 
JSssays, oic , p. ra — What if we have too much com ? We may melt 
down the heaviest and turn it into the splendour of plate, vessels, 
or utensils* of gold and silver, or send it out as a commodity, where 
the same is wanted or desired , or let it out at interest, where interest 
is high W. Petty, QuanMuntcun^utt, p 39 — ^*'Money is but the 
fat of the body politic, whereof too much doth as often hinder its 
agility, as too little makes it sick ^ As fat lubricates the motion 
of the muscles, feeds in want of victuals, fills up the uneven cavities, 
and beautifies the body: so doth money in the State quicken its 
action, feeds from abroad in time of dearth at home ; evens accounts, 
« . * and beautifies the whole , although^' [the author^ irony breaks 
through in hia conclusion^ *'more ©«tpecially the particular persons 
that have it m plenty/* W, Petty, JPohUeal Anatomy of Imiana^ p. *4 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

TRANSFORMATION OF MONEY INTO CAPITAL 

I. General Formula of Capital. 

The drculation of commodities is the starting-point of 
capital. Commodity production and that highly developed 
form of coromodity circulation which is known as commerce 
constitute the historical groundwork upon which it rises. 
The modem history of capital begins in the sixteenth 
century with the establishment of a worldwide commercial 
system and the opening of a world market. 

If we Ignore the material substance of the circulation of 
commodities, ignore the exchange of the various use- values 
one for another, and confine our attention to the economic 
forms which the process generates, we see that its final 
product is money. This final product of the circulation of 
commodities is the first phenomenal form of capital. 

From the historical outlook, capital comes in the first 
instance to confront landed property in the form of money; 
it appears as money property, merchants' (mercantile) 
capital and usurers’ (moneylenders') capital.^^ But we have 
no need to look back into the origin of capital in order to 
recognise that money is its first phenomenal form. This 
history is repeated daily under our own eyes. Every new 
aggregate of capital enters upon the stage, comes into the 
market (the commodity market, the labour market, or the 
money market), in the form of money — of money which, 
by a definite process, has to be transformed into capital. 

The primary distinction between money as money and 
money as capital is nothing more than^ dmerence between 
their respective forms of circulation. 

The simplest form of the drculatioii of 'commodities is 
C — M — C, the transformation of flfcommodity into money, 

* Tlie contrast betv^een 'thfe TpoWer that is based on personal 
relations of dominion and servitujSfe, tKb pasrer that is conferred by 
landed property, on the one hand, and, on the other, the impersonal 
power conferred by the ownership of money, is well expressed by 
two French proverbs, which may be translated as follows: “There 
is no land without a seigneur," and "Money has up master." 
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and the re transformation of money into a commodity; selling 
in order to buy. However, side by side with this form, we 
find another, which is specifically different. We find the 
form M — C — M, the transformation of money into com- 
modities, and the retransformation of commodities into 
money, buymg in order to sell. Money that circulates in 
the latter way is thereby transformed into capital, is already 
potential capital. 

Let us examme this circuit M — C — M more closely. 
Like the simple circuit C — M — C, it passes through two 
antithetical phases. In the first phase, M — C, purchase, 
money is transformed into commodities; in the second 
phase, C — M, sale, commodities are retransformed into 
money. The combination of these two phases is the aggre- 
gate movement thanks to which money is exchanged for 
commodities and these commodities are exchanged back 
for money, commodities being bought in order to sell them 
again — or, if we ignore the formal distinction between 
buying and selling, we can say that money buys com- 
modities, and then commodities buy money.* The upshot 
of the whole process is the exchange of money for money, 
M — M. If for £ioo I buy 2,000 lbs. of cotton, and then 
sell the 2,000 lbs. of cotton for £110, I have, in the end, 
exchanged £100 for £110, money for money. 

Now it is obvious that the circuit, M — C — M, would 
be absurd and unmeaning were it to eventuate, ^ter all 
our trouble, in nothing more than the replacement of a 
certain sum of money by another sum of money of exactly 
the same amount, for instance, £xoo by £100. The hoarder, 
who simply holds fast to his £xoo without exposing it to 
the risks of circulation, has an easier and safer method than 
this. On the other hand, no matter whether the merchant 
who has bought cotton with ;f3:oo sells this cotton again 
for £110, or for £100, or even for as little as £50, in any 
case his money' has' imdergone a' movement of a peculiar 
kind, very duaeoaint ‘•frontK the movement of the simple 
carculation of commodilaest as, for instance, when a peasant 
sells corn#, and ^0^ it buys clothing. 

Our first business, ifeen,*!® to study the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the respective* circuits, M ■— C — M and 

1 “With money we buy merchandise ; and with sMrebaadise we 
buy money." Mercier de la Riviere, X.'oriif» naiurtJ: sstsMSsi dtt 
mteUUs y. 543. 
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C — M — C. The real differences underljring mere dif- 
ferences of form will then disclose themselves. 

Let us first ask what the two forms have in common. 

Each of the circuits can be analysed into two antithetical 
phases, which are the same in both cases: C — M, sale, 
and M — C, purchase. In each of the two phases the same 
two material elements, commodity and money, confront 
one anbther; and two persons confront one another wearing 
the same economic masks, a buyer and a seller. Each of 
the two circTUts is the aggregate of the same two anti- 
thetical phases, and in each case the aggregate is established 
by the intervention of three contracting parties, of whom 
one does nothing but sell, another does nothmg but buy, 
while the third both buys and sells. 

But what from the first distinguishes the two circuits, 
C — M — C and M — C — M, each from the other is the 
inverted order of succession of the two phases. The simple 
circulation of money as capital begins wnth purchase and 
ends wnth sale. In one case, the commodity, and, in the 
other case, money, forms the starting-point and the goal 
of the movement. In the first form, money determines the 
circulation; m the second form, conversely, the commodity 
determines it. 

In the circuit C — M — C, money is ultimately trans- 
formed mto commodities, which serve as use-values- The 
money is spent once for all. In the cdhverse form, 
M — C — M, on the other hand, the purchaser surrenders 
money m order that, as a seller, he may get money back. 
When he buys commodities, he puts money into circulation, 
in order to take money back out of circulation when he sells 
the sEime commodities. He only parts wdth his money with 
the sly’ purpose of getting it back again. Money, therefore, 
is not spent, but merely advanced.* 

In the form C — M — C, the same coin changes places 
twice. The seller receives it from the buyer, and pa3rs it 
away to another seller. The whole process, which begms 
with the receivmg of money for commodities, ends with 
the paying of money for commodities. It is the other way 
about m the form M — C — M. What changes hands twice 

* *^When a tTimg is bought, ia order to be sold again, the sum 
employed is called money advanced ; when it is bought not to be sold, 
it must be said to be expended/' James Steuaxt, Worhs, etc., edited 
by General Sir James Steuart, his son, London, i8oi, voL I, p. 274^ 
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is not the same piece of money, but the same commodity. 
The buyer receives it from the seller and passes it on to 
another buyer. Just as, in the simple circulation of com- 
modities, the twofold changes of place of the same com 
bring about its definitive transference from the hands of 
one person into the hands of another, so, here, the twofold 
changes of place of the same commodity efiect the return 
of the money to its starting-pomt. 

The return of the money to its starting-point is inde- 
pendent of the question whether the commodity is sold for 
a higher price than that for which it was bought. All that 
this circumstance influences is the amount of money that 
flows back. The reflux takes place as soon as the purchased 
commodity is sold once more, as soon, that is to say, as 
the circuit, M — C M, is completed. Here, then, we have 
a palpable difference between the circulation of money as 
capital, and its circulation as mere money. 

The circuit, C — M — C, is finished as soon as the sale 
of a commodity brings money which the purchase of 
another commodity has taken away. If, nevertheless, 
money flows back to its starting-point, this can only be 
owing to the renewal or repetition of the whole operation. 
If I sell a quarter of wheat for £s. and with this sum buy 
clothes, then the £3 has been, as far as I am concerned, 
spent once for all. I have nothing more to do with this sum 
of money. What happens to it concerns the clothier. If, 
now, I sell a second quarter of wheat, then money flows 
back to me, but not in consequence of the first transaction. 
It flows back only because the transaction has been repeated. 
It win flow away from me again as soon as I complete the 
second transaction and make a new purchase. Thus in the 
circuit C — — C, the spending of the money has nothing 
to do with its reflux. In the circuit, M — C — M, on the other 
hand, the reflux of the money is itself determined by the 
method of expenditure. Unless this reflux occurs, the 
operation has failed, or the process has been interrupted 
and remains incomplete, for its second phase, the sale which 
should supplement and conclude the purchase, is lacking. 

The circuiti O— M — C, starts with one commodity and 
finishes with another, which falls out of the sphere of 
circalation and enters the sphere of consumption. Its final 
purpose, therefore, is consumption, the satisfaction of 
wants, in a word, use-value. The circuit, M — C— -M, on the 
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other hand, sets out from money, and ultimately comes 
back to money again. Its leading motive, the purpose which 
actuates it, is, therefore, exchange-value. 

In the simple circulation of commodities, the two extremes 
have the same economic form. They are both commodities. 
They are also commodities having the same magnitude of 
value. But as use-values they are qualitatively distinct, 
being, for mstance, wheat and clothmg. The exchange of 
products, the mter^ange of the various substances m which 
sociallabour has been embodied, forms here the basis of the 
movement. It is otherwise m the circuit, M — C — M. At the 
first glance this circuit seems purposeless, because tauto- 
logies. The two extremes have the same econonuc form. 
They are both money, and, therefore, are not qualitatively 
different use-values, seeing that money is the transformed 
shape of commodities, the shape in which they have for- 
feited their particular use-values. To begm by exchangmg 
;^ioo for cotton, and to end by exchanging this same cotton 
for £100 — ^the detour thanks to which money once more 
becomes money, thanks to which a thing is exchanged 
for the same thing — seems no less purposeless than absurd.* 

* do not exchange money for money," exclaims Merciei 

de la Riviere, when arguing against the mercantilists {op, ctt„ p. 468). 
— ^In a work whose title expressly declares that it treats of 
and "speculation", we read the followmg: "All trade consists m the 
exchange of things of different kinds; and the advantage" £to the 
merchant?] "arises out of this difference. To exchange a pound of 
bread against a pound of bread, would be attended with no advan- 
tage. . . . Hence trade is advantageously contrasted with gambling, 
which consists in a mere exchange of money for money," Thomas 
Corbet, An Inqutry tnto the Causes and Modes of the Wealth oj 
Individuals; or the Principles of Trade and Speculation explained, 
London, 1841, p. 5. — Though Corbet fails to see that M — M, the 
exchange of money for money, is the characteristic form of circula- 
tion, not only of merchants' capital, but of all capital, yet he at any 
rate admits that tins form is common to gambling and to one species 
of trade, namely speculation. Thereupon McCulloch appears and 
tells us that to buy in order to sell is to speculate Thus the difference 
between speculation and trade disappears. "Every transaction m 
which an individual huys produce in order to sell it again, is, m fact, 
a speculation." A Dictionary Practical, etc., of Commerce, I^ondon, 
1847, p 1058 — With far more naivety, Pinto, the Pindar of the 
Amsterdam stock exchange, remarks: "Commerce is a game at 
hazard" [this is taken from Locke], "and we shall not win anything 
if those against whom we play are beggars Even if we did gain m 
the long run, we should still have to surrender the greater part of 
our profit if we wanted to begin the game once more." Traiti de la 
ctrculafion ef du cr4dii, Amsterdam, ryyi, p. 231. 
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The only way in which one sum of money can be dis- 
tmguished from another snm of money is in respect of 
magnitude. The process, M — C — therefore, does not owe 
its meaning to any qu^itative drSerence between its two 
extremes, for both of them are money; it can only owe its 
meamng to a quantitative difference between these extremes. 
In the end, more money is withdrawn from circulation than 
was put mto circulation to begm with For mstance, the 
cotton bought for £xoo is sold for £xoo plus £xo, or £xxo. 
The complete form of this process, therefore, is M — C~M', 
in which M' *= M + AM, that is to say = the original 
sum advanced plus an mcrement. This increment or excess 
over the original value is what I caU surplus value. The 
value originally advanced, therefore, not only remains 
intact while m orculation, but m the course of circulation 
undergoes a change in the magnitude of its value, adding 
to itself a surplus value, or expanding itself. It is this 
movement that converts it into capital. 

Of course it is also possible that in C — — C, the two 
extremes, C and C {iqx instance, wheat and clothmg), may 
represent different magnitudes of value. The farmer may 
sdA his wheat above its value, or may buy his clothing at 
less than its value He may be taken advantage of by the 
clothier. Nevertheless, in the form of circulation we are 
now considering, such differences in value are purely 
accidental. The process does not lose all meaning here 
because its extremes, wheat and clothing, are equivalents, 
as the process M — C — loses all meaning when the money 
at the start and at the finish are the same amount. Indeed, 
in C — an equivalence of values is, rather, a necessary 
condition to the normality of the circuit. 

The repetition or renewal of the act of sale in order 
to buy again, is restricted by the object at which it 
aims, consumption, the gratification of specific wants 
When we buy in order to sell, on the other hand, 
the beginning and the end of the process are the same, 
money, exchange-value; and, were it only for this reason, 
the movement is interminable. No doubt, M becomes 
M + AM, :£xoo becomes ;|^iio. But, if we look at the matter 
from a pur^ qualitative aspect, :^xxo is the same as j^xoo, 
namely money. Furthermore, quantitatively regarded, £xxo 
is a restricted amount of value, just as £xoo is. If the 
£xxo is spent as money, this sum ai money ceases to play 
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its part. It is no longer capital. Withdrawn from circulation, 
it is petrified into a hoard, and will not increase by a single 
farthing even though it be hoarded for all time. If, therefore, 
the aim be to brmg about the expansion of value, then 
there is ]ust as much inducement to mcrease the value of 
£110 as to mcrease the value of £100; seeing that both are 
but limited expressions for exchange-value, and therefore 
both have it as their naission to approach as near as may be 
to absolute wealth, by means of an extension of magnitude. 
Momentarily, indeed, the value origmally advanced, the 
sum of £100, is distinguishable from the surplus value of 
:£io added to it in the course of circulation, but this dif- 
ference speedily vanishes. It does not happen that at the 
end of the process the person who originally owned the 
£xoo gets back this primary value in one portion, and the 
surplus value of :^io in another portion. What he gets is 
a united value of :^iio, in a form ready to begin the process 
of expansion over again, just as the ongmal £100 was ready 
to begm that process. Money ends its movement only to 
begin that movement over agam.* Therefore the final result 
of every circuit m which buying in order to sell is completed, 
forms the startmg-point of a new circuit. The simple 
circulation of commodities (selling in order to buy) is a 
means for carrying out a purpose which lies outside the 
domain of circulation; a means for the appropriation of 
use-values, for the satisfaction of wants. The circulation 
of money as capital, on the other hand, is an end in itself, 
for the expansion of value can only occur within this 
perpetually renewed movement. Consequently, the circula- 
tion of capital has no limits.* 

' » "Capital IS divisible . . , into original capital and the profit, 
the increment of the capital, . . although, in practice, this profit 
is immediately tamed into capital, and set in motion with the 
origmal/' F. Fngels, Umr%sse xu etner KrtPik det N attoncUoehonomie 
in "Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbtlcher,” edited by Arnold Rage 
and Karl Marx, Paris, 1844, p. 99. 

» Aristotle contrasts "economics" with "chrematistics" (money 
makmg) Ho starts from the former. In so far as economics are the 
art of gaining a livelihood, this art is restricted to procuring the 
things which are necessary for existence, and useful either to a 
household or to the State. He writes: "True wealth consists of such 
use-values: for the quantity of possessions of this kind capable of 
making life pleasant is not unlimited. There is, however, a second 
way of acquiring things, to which it is advantageous and right to 
g^ive the name of chrematistics, in whose domam there seems to be 

I — ^ 
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Tt is as the conscious representative of this movement 
that the owner of money becomes a capitalist. His person, 
or rather his pocket, is the point from which money sets out 
and the point to which it returns The obiective purpose of 
tins circulation, the„ expansion of value, is his subjective 
aim ; and only in "so far as the increasing appropriation of 
abstract wealth is the sole motive of hi operations does 
he function as a capitalist, or as personified capital endowed 
with will and consciousness. Thus use-value is never to be 
regarded as the direct aim of the capitalist.* Nor is the 
profit on any single transaction his aim, for what he aimfi 
at is the never-ending process of profit making.’ This 
urge towards absolute enrichment, this passionate hunt for 
value,3 is shared by the capitahst with the miser; but 

no limit to riches and possessions. Trade'* fthe word Aristotle uses 
means ^'retail trade", and he uses that word because in retail trade 
use- values predominate] "does not in its nature belong to chrematis- 
tics, for here exchange relates only to things necessary to the buyer 
and the seller." Therefore, as he goes on to show, the original form 
of trade was barter; but, as the practice of barter became extended, 
money necessarily originated With the discovery of money, barter 
perforce developed into trade, and this, in contradistinction to its 
primary tendency, became transformed into chrematistics, into the 
art of making money. Chrematistics are distinguished from economics 
by this, that "for chrematistics circulation is the source of wealth. 
Aid chrematistics appear to turn upon money, for money is the 
beginning and the end of this kind of exchange. Therefore wealth, 
as chrematistics strive to attain it, is unhmited. Just as every art 
that IS not a means to an end, but an end m itself, is unrestricted 
in Its aim, because it continually strives to approach nearer to that 
aim, whereas the arts that are merely pursued as means to an end 
are not unlimited, seeing that the aim itself imposes limits— so, for 
chrematistics, there is no limit to their aim, seeing that their aim is 
absolute enrichment. Economics have a limit, but chrematistics 
have not, . . . Economics aim at something different from money, 
whereas chrematistics aim at increasing money. . , . By confound- 
ing these iiwo forms which overlap one another, some have been led 
to look upon the preservation and increase of money to an infinite 
extent as the final aim of economics." Aristotle, I>b t^puhlica^ lib. I, 
caps- 8 and p, passim. 

» ‘‘Commodities" [read, use-values] "are not the terminating object 
of the trading capitahst. . . - Money is his terminating object." 
Thomas Chalmers, On Poliiical Economy, etc., second edition, 
Xx>ndon> 1832, p- 166. 

» "The merchant cares little or nothing for the profit he has made, 
for he Is always looking forward to further profit." A, Genovesi. 
Eemoni d% economia civile, 1765, Custodi's edition, modem section, 
vol. VIII. p. 139. 

3 "The Inextinguishable passion for gain, the auri sacra fames 
(accursed hunger for gold] will always lead capitalists." McCulloch, 
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whereas a miser is only a capitalist gone mad, a capitalist 
is a imser who has come to his senses. The unceasing 
increment of value at which the miser aims in his endeavour 
to save his money from circulation,* is attained by the 
shrewder capitalist by a^am and ever agam handing over 
his money to circuiation.* 

The mdependent forms, the money forms, which the 
value of commodities assumes in the process of simple 
circulation, serve merely to bring about the exchange of 
commodities, and vanish m the final outcome of the move- 
ment. In the circuit, M — C — M, on the other hand, com- 
modity and money serve only as different modes of existence 
of value, the money being its general mode of existence, 
and the commodity bemg its particular mode of existence 
(so to say, its disguised mode ). 3 The value of the com- 
modities is continually passing from one form to another, 
without being thereby lost, and it thus assumes an auto- 
matically active character. If we fix our attention on the 
two particular phenomenal forms which the expanding value 
alternately assumes in the circulation which makes up its life, 
we arrive at these two propositions: “Capital is money"; 
and "Capital is commodities ". 4 Really and truly, however, 
value is here the active factor in a process in which, while 
continually assuming by turns the form of money and the 
form of commodities, it at the same time changes in magni- 
tude, gives birth to surplus value, so that the original 

The Prtnciples of Pohhcal Ecofiomy, Londoa, 1830, p. 179 — I need 
hardly say that, despite such flashes of insight, McCulloch and his 
congeners, when their discussion of economic theory leads them 
into embarrassments (as when they are dealing with overproduction), 
do not hesitate to transform this same capitalist into a good citizen, 
into one whose only mterest is in use- values, into one who has a 
werewoirs appetite for boots, hats, eggs, cotton, and other everyday 
kmds of use-value 

* The word ''save," with its double signification, has an exact 
counterpart in Greek. 

* "That infinity which thmgs do not possess when they are 
movmg directly forwards, they possess when they turn round." 
Galiani, 

3 "What makes capital is not material substance, but the value 
of material substance." J, B, Say, Traits de l iconoime •pohiiqtie, 
third edition. Pans, 1817, vol. I, p. 428. 

4 "Currency^!] employed m producing articles ... is capital." 
Macl-eod, The Theory and Practice of Banking, London, 1855, vol. 1 , 
chap. I, p. 55. — "Capital is commodities." James Mill, Elements of 
Pohtical Economy, London, 1821, p. 74. 
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value spontaneously expands. For the movement in which 
it adds to itself a surplus value is its own movement, its 
expansion, its self-expansion. It has acquired the occult 
quality of being able to add value to itself It brings forth 
living offspring, or at least lays golden eggs. 

V^ue, therefore, being the active factor in such a process 
(assuming at one time the form of money, at another that 
of commodities, but through all these changes maintaining 
itself and expanding), requires, above all, an independent 
form whereby its identity may at any time be estabhshed. 
Only in money does it possess such a form. Money, there- 
fore, constitutes the starting-point and the goal of every 
process of the self-expansion of capital. At first, the value 
was £xoo ; now it is £iio ; and so on. But here the money 
itself serves only as one of the forms of value, which has 
two forms. Money does not become capital unless it assumes 
the commodity form. The money, therefore, does not here 
set itself up in antagonism to the commodity, as happens 
in the case of the miser's hoard. The capitalist knows that 
aU commodities, however paltry they may look or however 
evil they may smell, are in faith and in truth money, are 
inwardly circumcised Jews, and, what is more, are a 
wonderful means whereby, out of money, more money can 
be made. 

In simple circulation, the value of commodities acquires 
nothing more than the independent form of money as 
confronting their use- values; but now, in the circuit, 
M — c — ^M, in the circulation of capital, this same value 
suddenly presents itself as substance endowed with an 
independent motion of its own, a substance of which com- 
mcHiities and money are themselves merely forms. Nay 
ihore. Instead of representing relations of commodities, it 
enters, so to say, into a private relation to itself. It dis- 
tinguishes itself as its primary value from itself as surplus 
value, much as God the Father distinguishes himself from 
himself as God the Son; yet both are of one and the same 
age, and both, in fact, form only one person, seeing that 
only through the addition of the surplus value of £xo does the 
original advance of £xoo become capital; as soon as this 
takes place, as soon as the Son, and by the Son the Father, 
is begotten, the difiereace between the two vanishes, and 
both become one, £iio. 

Value thus becomes processional value, processional 
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money, sind as such capital. It falls out of circiilation, and 
then returns to circulation, maintains itself and multiplies 
itself in circulation, comes bade out of circulation enlarged, 
and is always beginning the same circuit over and over 
again.* M — ^M', money which begets money, such is the 
description of capital given by its first interpreters, the 
mercantilists. 

Bu3nng in order to sell, or, to express the matter more 
fully, bu3nng in order to sell at a higher price, M — C — ^M', 
would seem, of course, to be only one form of capital, 
namely mercantile capital, a special form. But industrial 
capital, too, is money, which transforms itself into com- 
modities, and then, by the sale of these commodities, 
transforms itself back into more money than before. 
Actions that take place somewhere between the buying and 
the selling, outside the sphere of circulation, do not affect 
this form of the movement. Lastly, in the case of interest- 
bearing capital, the circulation M — C — is abbreviated, 
for it presents itself to us as a result achieved without the 
services of any intermediary, presents itself so to say in 
the lapidary style as M — M', money which is equal to more 
money, value which is greater than itself. 

In actual fact, then, M — C — is the general formula 
of capital, as it makes its appearance withm the sphere of 
circulation. 

2. Contradictions in the Generax Formula of Capital. 

The form which circulation takes when money becomes 
capital, conflicts with all the laws we have hitherto studied 
concerning the nature of the commodity, of value, of money, 
and even of circulation itself. What distmguishes it from 
the simple circulation of commodities is the inverted order 
of succession of the two antithetical processes, sale and 
purchase. How can this purely formal distinction change, as 
if by magic, the nature of these processes? 

But there is something even more remarkable. The 
inversion only exists for on§ of the three persons who 
transact business together. As a capitalist I buy com- 
modities from A and sell them to B, while as a simple owner 

* ‘^Capital . . • a fructifymg portion of accumulated wealth, , . # 
permanent value multiplying itself/' Sismondi, Nouveaua; prtncip$$ 
de Viconomie pohitque, voL I. pp. 88—89. 
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of commodities I sell commodities to B and then buy 
commodities from A. As far as A and B are concerned, thi<^ 
differentiation of roles is irrelevant. They appear only as 
buyers or sellers of commodities, but I always confront 
them either as the owner of money or as the owner of 
commodities, either as buyer or as seller; and, what is 
more, in both sets of transactions I confront A only as a 
buyer and B only as a seller, confront one only as money 
and the other ordy as commodities, not confronting either 
of them as capit^, or as capitalist, or as representative 
of anything more than either money or commodities, or 
somethmg able to exert other influences th%n those exerted 
by money or commodities. For me, the purchase from A 
and the sale to B constitute a series. But the connexion 
between these two actions exists for me alone. A does not 
concern himself about my transaction with B, nor does 
B concern himself about my transaction with A. Should 
I try to make it clear to them what is the special service 
that I do by inverting the order of succession, they would 
show me that 1 was mistaken as to that order of succession, 
and that the whole transaction, instead of begmning with 
a purchase and ending with a sale, began with a sale and 
ended with a purchase. In fact, my first acticoi, the purchase, 
was from A's standpoint a sale; and my second action, 
the sale, was from B's standpoint a purchase. Not content 
with this, A and B will declare that the whole series has 
been superfluous, and mere hocus-pocus. In future they 
wUl tell me A will sell direct to B, and B will buy direct 
from A. Then the transaction will be reduced to a single 
act belonging to the domain of the ordinary circulation 
of commodities, from A's standpoint, nothing but a sale, 
and, from B's standpoint, nothing but a purchase. 'Ihus 
our in verson of the order of succession has not taken us 
outside the sphere of the simple circulation of commodities; 
and we must, rather, enquire whether there exists in this 
simple circulation anything that permits an expansion of 
the value that enters into circulation, and, consequently, 
a creation of surjflus value. 

Let us consider the process of circulation in a form in 
which it presents itself as a mere exchange of commodities. 
Tills is always the case when the two owners of commodities 
buy commodities each from the other, and when, on settling- 
day, their respective pecuniary liabilities balance one 
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another. Here money serves as money of accotint, in order 
to express the values of the commodities in their prices, but 
does not confront the commodities in a material form ^ 
hard cash. In so far as we have to do with use- values, it is 
obvious that both parties to the exchange may gain thereby. 
Each of them is alienating commodities which have no use- 
value for him, and each of them is acquiring commbdities 
which he needs for his own use. This advantage may not 
be the only one. A, who sells wine and buys grain, perhaps 
produces more wine, in a given labour time, than farmer B 
could, and B, on the other hand, produces more grain than 
winegrower A could. For the same exchange-value, there- 
fore, A may get more grain, and B more wine than each 
would respectively get without any exchange by producing 
his own grain and wine. Thus with regard to use-value, 
it may be said that “exchange is an admirable transaction, 
in which the two contracting parties gain — always*[!]'' 
But it is otherwise with exchange- value. “A man with 
plenty of wine and no grain, bargains with a man who has 
plenty of grain and no wine. An exchange takes place, of 
grain to the value of 50, for wine of the same value. This 
exchange produces no increase of wealth either for the one 
or for the other, seeing that, before the exchange, each of 
them already owned a value equal to that which he acquires 
by means of the operation."* Nor does it affect the case 
when money intervenes between the commodities as a 
means of circulation, so that buying and selhng become two 
distinct actions .3 The value of the commodities is expressed 
in their prices before they enter into circulation; it is a 
presupposition of that circulation and not a result thereof.+ 

Lookmg at the matter abstractly, apart from circum- 
stances which do not arise out of the immanent laws of the 
simple circulation of commodities, there is in an exchange 
nothing (if we except the replacmg of one use- value by 
another) but a metamorphosis, a mere change in the form 

* Destutt de Tracy, Tra%ii de la vohntd et de ses effets. Pans, 1826, 
p. 68. This book was subsequently reissued as TratU de Piconotnie 
politique^ 

» Mercier de la Riviere, o^, c%t , p. 544. 

3 'Tt does not matter m the least whether one of these two values 
is money or whether both of them are ordinary merchandise.*' 
Mercier de la Rivifere, op, p 543 

4 ^Tt is not the contractmg parties who decide the value j that is 
already decided before the bargam is tnade." Le Trosne, op, ctl,, p, 906. 
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of the commodity. The same value, that is to say the same 
amount of embodied social labour, is left in the hands of 
the respective owners of commodities, in the form, first 
of a commodity, then of the money into which the com* 
modity is transformed, and finally of the commodity into 
which this money is retransformed. Such a change of 
form does not imply any change in the magnitude of value. 
But the change which the value of the commodity undergoes 
in this process is limited to a change in its money form. This 
money form exists, first of all, as the price of the commodity 
offered for sale; then as a definite sum of money which was 
antecedently expressed in the price; and finally as the 
price of an equivalent commodity. In and by itself, the 
change of form does not necessarily imply any change hi 
the magnitude of value, any more than the changing of a 
five pound note into sovereigns, half-sovereigns, and 
shillings, implies any change in the magnitude of value. 
In so far, therefore, as the circulation of commodities 
merely brings about a change in the form of their value, 
and is free from disturbing influences, it cannot be anything 
else than an exchange of equivalents. Consequently the 
vulgar economists, little as they understand what value is, 
always assume, when they wish to regard the phenomenon 
without complications, that supply and demand are equal, 
which amounts to saying that they have no efiect. Whereas, 
therefore, both jparties to an exchange can gain as regards 
use-value, it is impossible that they should both gain as 
regards exchange- value. Here we must rather say: “Where 
equahty exists, there can be no gain".* It is true that 
commodities may be sold at prices which deviate from their 
values, but this deviation is an infringement of the law of 
exchange of commodities.* In its pure form, exchange is an 
exchange of equivalents, and therefore is not a means for 
increasing value.3 

> Galiftni, DtUa tnemeta, Ctistodi's edition, modem section, vol. IV, 
p. 244. 

» “Exchange may be disadvantageous to one of the parties, when 
some outside circumstance lowers or raises the price; then equality 
is infringed, but the infringement is the result of the aforesaid cause, 
and not of the exchange." Lc Trosne, op. eit., p. $04. 

» "Prom its very nature, exchange is a contract on equal terms, in 
which a value is exchanged for an equal value. Consequently, it is 
npt a means whereby smy one can grow rich, seeing that he gives as 
much as he receives." In Trosne, op. eit., p. 903. 
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Behind attempts to represent the drculation of com- 
modities as a source of surplus value, there Tisually lurks 
a confusion between use-value and exchange-value. For 
instance, Condillac writes: “It is not true that, in an 
exchange of commodities, we give value for value. On 
the contrary, each of the two contracting parties, in every 
case, gives a less for a greater value. ... If we really 
exchanged eqxial values, neither party could make a profit, 
and yet, they both gain, or oxight to gain. Why? The value 
of a thing exists solely in its relation to our wants. What is 
more to one person is less to another, and conversely. . . . 
It must not be assumed that we offer for sale articles 
required for our own consumption. . . . We wish to part 
with a useless thing, in order to get one that we need; 
we want to give less for more. ... It was natural to 
think that in an exchange, value was given for value 
whenever each of the articles exchanged was of equal 
value with the same quantity of money. . . . But there 
is another point to be considered in our calculations. The 
question is whether each party is not exchanging that which 
he regards as superfluous for that which he regards as 
necussary."* The reader will see that Condillac does not 
merely lump together use-value and excfliange-value, but 
in a really childish fashion (for a member of a society in 
which commodity production was weU developed) assumes 
the existence of a state of affairs in which the producer 
produces his own means of subsistence, and only iputs 
into circulation the excess over and above what is required 
to satisfy his own wants.* Nevertheless, Condillac's argu- 
ment has often been repeated by modem economists; 
especially when they have wished to represent cummerce, 
the developed form of the exchmge of cxtmmodities, as 
productive of surplus value. For instance: "Commerce . . . 

X Le commerce et le gouvemement, 1776, Daire's and Molmari's 
edition in MHanges d*iconom%e pdhtique^ Faris, X817, p. 2^7, 

» Le Trosne, tib.erefore, answers lus friend Condillac aptly when 
he says: *'In a developed society, no superabundance of the assumed 
kmd exists." At the same time he remarks bantermgly, **Ji both 
parties to the exchange receive simultaneously much more for much 
less, then both have received equal amounts." It is because Condillac 
had not the remotest idea 01 the nature of exchange-value that 
Professor Wilhelm Roscher selected that worthy to stand sponsor 
to his own fatuous notions- See Roscher, Die Grundlagen der National- 
oekonomte^ third edition, 1858^ 
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adds value to products, for the same products in the hands 
of consumers are worth more than in the hands of pro- 
dxicers, and it may strictly be considered as an act of 
pioduction" * But commodities are not paid for twice over, 
once in accordance with their use-value, and another time 
in accordance with their value Even if the use-value of a 
commodity is more useful to the buyer than to the seller, 
it IS equally true that its money form is more useful to the 
seller than to the buyer. Were it otherwise, why should 
any one seU? We might, therefore, just as well say that the 
buyer engages in what must be “strictly" regarded as an 
act of production when he transforms stockings, for 
example, into money 

If commodities are exchanged for one another as equiva- 
lents, or if commodities are exchanged for money having an 
equal exchange-value, obviously no more value is with- 
drawn from circulation than is put into it. Consequently, 
there is no creation of surplus value In its pure form, the 
curculation of commodities demands an exchange of equiva- 
lents. But in the real world things do not occur in a pure 
form. Let us, therefore, suppose that there can be an 
exchange of non-equivalents. 

In any case, the commodity market is one to which none 
come who are not the owners of commodities, and the power 
which these persons exercise over one another is only the 
power of their commodities. The material difference between 
the commodities is the material motive of the exchange, 
and this difference makes the owners of commodities 
mutually dependent one upon the other, inasmuch as not 
one of them has the object of lus own wants, and every one 
of them has the objects which others want. Apart from 
the material difference m tlieir use- values, there exists only 
one more di£Eercnce between the commodities, the difference 
between their bodily form and their metamorphosed form, 
between commodities and money. For this reason, the only 
dhSerence between the owners of commodities is the dif- 
ference between them as sellers, the owners of commodities, 
and as buyers, the owners of money. 

Now let us suppose that, thanks to some inexplicable 
privilege, the seller is able to sell his commodities above 

*9. P. Newman, Eltmtnts of PoHHool Amiovar and 

New York, K835, p. X73. 
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their value, perhaps at £110 when they are worth £100, 
that is to say with a nominal rise of 10 % in the price. 
Thus the seller pockets a surplus value of £10. But, after 
being a seller, he becomes a buyer. A third owner of com- 
modities now confronts him as seller, and enjoys the same 
privilege, that of selling his commodities at 10 % above 
their value. Our man has gained as a seller simply in order 
to lose as a buyer, £ro in each case.* In fact, the whole thing 
amounts to this, that aU the owners of commodities sell 
their commodities at 10 % above value, which comes to 
the same thing as if they sold their commodities at the 
actual value. Such a general nominal rise in the prices 
of commodities has the same effect as if the values of 
the commodities had, for instance, been estimated in silver 
instead of in gold. The money names, that is the prices 
of the commo(hties, would then increase, but the ratios 
between the different values would not be affected. 

Let us make the opposite assumption, that the buyer has 
the privilege of purchasing commodities at less than their 
value. In this case, it is no longer necessary to bear in 
mind that the buyer will become a seller. He was a seller 
before he became a buyer. As seller, he has already lost 10 % 
before he gains 10 % as buyer.* Everything is just as it 
was. 

The formation of surplus value, and therefore the trans- 
formation of money into capital, cannot be explained either 
on the supposition that the_seUer sells commodities above 
their value, or upon the supposition that the buyer buys 
them below their value.s 

The problem is nowise simplified by the introduction of 

* "'By the augmentation of the nommal value of the produce* • * . 
sellers not enriched . . . since what they gain as sellers, they 
precisely expend m the quality of buyers/' The Essenttal Prtnctples 
of the Wealth of Naftons, etc^ London, 1797* p. 66 . 

• "If we are compelled to hand over for 18 livres an amount of 
some product or other which is worth 24 livres, when we come to use 
this same money for buying, we shall, m turn, get for 18 livres that 
which is worth 24/* Le Trosne, cfp. cti,, p. 897. 

3 "No seller, therefore, will be able, as a regular thing, to sell his 
merchandise at an excessive price, unless he is content, m his turn, 
as a regular thing, to pay an excessive price for the merchandise of 
other sellers ; and, for the same reason, no consumer will be able, as 
a regular thing, to pay an unduly small price for what he buys, 
unless he is willing to accept a correspondingly low price for -file 
things which he sells/' Mercier de la Riviere, cp. p. 555. 
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irrelevant considerations, after the manner of Colonel 
Torrens, who writes: "Effectual demand consists in the 
power and inclination [!] on the part of the consumers, 
to give for commodities, either by immediate or drcuitous 
barter, some greater portion of . . . capital than their 
production costs.”* In the process of circulation, producers 
and consumers confront one another as buyers and sellers. 
To maintain that for producers surplus value is obtained 
by making the consumers pay for commodities more than 
these are worth, is only to say in other words: "The owner 
of commodities possesses, as a seller, the privilege of seUing 
too dear.” The seller has produced the commodities, or 
represents their producer; but the buy^, no less, has 
produced the commodities represented by his money, or 
he represents their producer. Consequently, producer con- 
fronts producer. The only thing that differentiates them is 
that one is selling and one is bu3dng. We do not get any 
further by supposing that the owner of commodities as 
producer sells commodities above their value and that as 
consumer he buys them at above their value » 

To be consistent; therefore, those who champion the 
illusion that surplus value is derived from a nominal 
increase in price, or from a privilege that sellers have of 
selling their commodities too dear, must therefore assume 
the existence of a class of persons who buy but do not seE, 
who, that is to say, consume without producing. From the 
point of view hitherto reached, that of simple circulation, 
the existence of such a class remains inexplicable. Let us, 
however, anticipate for a moment. The money with which 
the members of such a class go on buying continusdly, 
must flow into their pockets continually, without exchange, 
gratis, by some legal right or by the law of the stronger; 
and it must come, somehow, from the owners of commodities. 
If commodities are sold above their value to the members 
of such a class, this can mean nothing mcare than that the 
owners of commodities are able to charm back a portion of 
the money which they have given away freely.s For instance, 

* An Essay on ths ProdwsHen of WeeOth, London, 182*. p. 349. 

» "The idea of profits being paid by the consumers, is, fufsuredly, 
very ntaurd. Wbo are the consumers?’* G. Ramsay, An Bsst^ on tn« 
Distribution of Wt<Ath, Edinburgh, 1836, p. 184. 

$ **When a man is in want of demand, does Mr. Malthns recom- 
mend Mm to pay some other person to take oS his goods?” ia a 
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in the da3rs of ancient Rome, the towns of Asia Mmor used 
to send an annual monetary tribute to the capital of the 
empire. With this money, Rome used to buy commodities 
from Asia Minor, and sometimes paid a faxLcy price for 
them. The provincials cheated the Romans, and thus, 
by way of trade, they got back from their conquerors a 
portion of the tribute None the less, in the end, the pro- 
vincieils were fleeced. They were paid for their commodities 
out of their own money. This is not a method of enrichment, 
it is not a way of creating su^lus value. 

Let us, therefore, keep within the confines of the exchange 
of commodities, wit hin the region where the seller-buyer 
and the buyer-seller confront one another. Our dm- 
culty may perhaps have arisen from treatmg the persons 
of our drama as personified categories instead of as 
individuals. 

Commodity owner A may be smart enough to overreach 
his colleagues B and C, while they, with the best will in 
the world, are not smart enough to get even with him. 
A sells B wine to the tune of ^40 and gets in exchange 
wheat worth ^^50. A has turned his £40 into £50, has made 
more money out of less and has transformed his commodity 
into capital. But let us look at the matter more closely. 
Before the exchange, there was forty potmds' worth of 
wme in A’s hands, and there was fifty potmds’ worth of 
wheat in B's hands, makmg up a total value of £go. When 
the exchange is over, the total value is still £go, the amount 
of values m circulation has not mcreased by a farthing, the 
only difference being a matter of distribution as between 
A and B. If A has surplus value, B has deficit value; if B 
has a mmus, A has a plus. The same change would have 
occurred if A, without going through the formahty of an 
exchange (a formality which veils the issues), had simply 
stolen £10 from B. Obviously, the sum total of values in 
circulation cannot be increased by a mere change in dis- 
tribution — any more than a Jew can increase the mass of 
precious metals in a country by selling a Queen Aime 

question whicli an angry disciple of Bicardo propounds to Malthus, 
wlio, like his pupil Parson Chalmers, glorifies, as an econoimst, the 
class consisting of pure buyers or pure consumers See An In^tty 
vnto those Prtnctples respedmg the Nature of Demand and the Necesstfy 
of Consumptum, lately advocated by Mr. MaJthus, etc., London, 1821, 
p. 55 - 
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faxthing for a guinea. The capitalist class of a country 
cannot, as a whole, overreach itself.* 

Turn and twist as we may, the sum total remains the 
same. If equivalents are exchanged, then no surplus value 
is created; and if non-equivalents are exchanged, still no 
surplus value is created.* Circulation, the exchange of 
commodities, does not create value.3 

The reader will therefore understand why, in our analysis 
of the basic form of capital, our analysis of the form in 
which it determines the economic organisation of modern 
society, we can, for the present, completely ignore its 
popular and so to speak antediluvian forms — ^merchants’ 
capital and moneylenders’ capital. 

The circuit, M — C — M', buying in order to sell dearer, 
is most plainly disclosed by the study of merchaxats’ capital. 
But there the whole movement goes on within the sphere of 
circulation. Since, however, it is impossible to explain the 
transformation of money into capital, the creation of 
surplus value, simply as an outcome of circulation, it would 
seem that merchants’ capital is an impossibility as long as 
equivalents are exchanged; 4 and that, therefore, merchants’ 

* Destutt de Tracy, although, or perhaps because, he was a member 
of the Institute, held the opposite view. According to him, industrial 
capitalists make profits because ''they all sell for more than what 
they sell has cost to produce. And to whom do they sell ? In the first 
instance to one another." Op, cit„ p. 239. 

» "When two' equal values are exchanged, the exchange neither 
increases nor diminishes the extant mass of values in a society. 
Nor, when unequal values are exchanged, . . . does the exchange 
make any difference to the sum total of social values, notwithstand- 
ing that it adds to the fortune of one party that which it takes away 
from the fortune of another." J. B. Say, op ciL» vol. I, pp. 434-433. 
— Say, who is, of course, quite unconcerned about the conseouenccs 
of this proposition, has lifted it almost verbatim from the physiocrats. 
Here is another example of the way in which Monsieur Say made 
use of the writings of the physiocrats (almost forgotten in his day} 
for the purpose of expanding his own "value". The most famous 
of all his sayings, "We only buy products with products" (op, ait,, 
vol. II, p. 438), runs as follows in Le Ttosno (op, p. 899), "Pro- 
ducts are only paid for by products". 

3 "Exchange confers no value at all upon products." F. Wayland, 
The EUmenis of PoliHcul Economy ^ Boston, 1853, P* 

4 "Under the rule of invariable equivalents, commerce would be 
impossible." G. Opdyke, A Treatise on Political Economy, New York, 
I S3 3:, p. 69,— "Underlying the difi^erence between real value and ex- 
change-value is the fact that the value of a thing is different from that 
of what in commerce passes by the name of eq^valent, which means 
that such an equivalent is no equivalent at all, " F. Engels, op, p. 96. 
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capital can only arise^ because the merchant, who parasitic- 
ally th^ts himself in between the buying producer and 
the selling producer of commodities, manages to overreach 
both. In this sense, Benjamin Franklin says: "War is 
robbay, commerce is generally cheating”.' If we are to 
explain the expansion of merchants’ capital as due to 
anythmg more than the cheating of the producers of com- 
niodities, we sh^ have to discuss a long series of interme- 
diate hnks, which are still lacking to us at the present 
stage, when we are only concerned with the circulation of 
commodities and its simple factors. 

What apphes to merchants' capital applies even more 
strongly to moneylenders' capital. In merchants’ capital, 
the two extremes, the money that is thrown into the market 
and the augmented money that is withdrawn from the 
market, are at least connected by a purchase and a sale, 
in other words, by the movement of circulation. In money- 
lenders' capital, the form M — C — M' has been abbreviated, 
so that nothing is left but the extremes without transition, 
M — M', money exchanged for a larger sum of money — a 
form that conflicts with the nature of money, and is there- 
fore inexplicable from the outlook of the exchange of com- 
modities. That is why Aristotle wrote: “Since chrematistics 
are a double science, one part belongmg to commerce, 
and the other to economics, the latter being necessary and 
praiseworthy, but the former being based on circulation 
and lustly censured (seeing that they are not based on 
nature but on mutual cheating), therefore the usurer is 
justly detested, inasmuch as money itself is the source of 
his gain, and is not used to fulfil the purpose for which 
it was invented. Money origmated out of the exchange of 
commodities; but interest makes, out of money, more 
money. Hence its name.* For the begotten are hke those 
who beget them. But interest is money bred from money. 
So that of all the ways of making a livehhood, this is the 
most contrary to nature. ”3 

In the course of our investigation we shall find that 
both merchants’ capital and interest-bearing capital are 
derivative forms. At the same time it will become clear 

‘ Worhs, Sparks’ edition, vol. II, p. 376, in Posittons to be examined 
conoermng National Wealth, 

• The Greek word for "usury" pnzaaxily meant "ofisprmg." 

i Anstotlc op. tsit., cap. 10. 
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why these two forms appear earlier in the course of history 
than does the modern basic form of capital. 

It has been shown that surplus value cannot be created 
by circulation, and that therefore, in the creation of surplus 
value, there must be something at work in the background, 
something not visible on the face of the matter. * Whence, 
however, can surplus value arise except out of circular 
tion? Circulation is the totality of the exchange relations 
between commodity owners. Apart from such relations, 
the commodity owner's only relation is to his own com- 
modity. So far as regards its value, that relation is limited 
to this, that the commodity contains a specific amount of 
his own labour, an amoimt which is measured by a definite 
social standard. This amount of labour expresses itself 
in the magmtude of value of his commodity; and, since 
magnitudes of value are expressed in money of account, 
the quantity of labour is expressed by the price of the 
commodity — by a price, for example, of £xo. But his 
labour is not expressed simultaneously by the value of 
the commodity and by a supplement to that value; it is 
not expressed by a price of lo which is at the same time 
the pi ice of li; it is not exi>ressed by a value which is 
greater than it is. The commodity owner can, by his labour, 
create values; but he cannot create self-expanding values. 
He esm increase the value of a commodity by adding new 
value to the old value, and he does this by adding new 
labour to it, as when he makes boots out of leather. The 
same material substance then has more value, because 
it contains a larger amount of labour. A pair of boots, 
therefore, is worth more than the leather out of which 
the boots were made; but the value of the leather re- 
mains exactly what it was before. This value has not 
xmdergone self-expansion; it has not during the process 
of bootmaking had a surplus value added to itself. 
Consequently, outside the sphere of circulation, and 
without coming into contact with other commodity 
owners, the producer of a commodity cannot possibly ex- 
pand -^ue, cannot possibly transform money or com- 
modities into capital. 

Caf^tal, therefore, cannot originate out of circulation; 

* "Prefit, in the usual condition of the market, ia not made hy 
exchan^g. Had it not existed before, neither could it after that 
transaction." Hamsay, op. cff.. p. 184. 
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and yet it is no less impossible that it should originate 
apart from circulation. Consequentiy, capital must arise 
both in drcTilation and not in circulation. 

We have, therefore, come to a double ^es^ 3 lt. 

The transformation of money into capital is to be 
explained on the basis of the laws immanent in the exchange 
of commodities, is to be explained in such a way that the 
starting-point is an exchange of equivalents.* Mr. Money- 
bags, who is as yet only an embryo capitalist, must buy 
his commodities at their value, and must sell them at their 
value ; and nevertheless at the end of the process, he must 
draw more value out of circulation than he puts into it at 
starting. From being a caterpillar he must grow into a 
butterfly, and this transformation must simultaneously 
take place in the sphere of circulation and outside the 
sphere of circulation. Such are the conditions of the problem. 
That is the nut we have to crack! 

3. Purchase and Saxe of Labour Power. 

The change of value that is to occur in the money which 
is to be transformed into capital can n ot take place in the 

* The foregoing explanations will have enabled the reader to 
onderstand that this statement only means that the formation of 
capital must be possible even if the price of a commodity is equal 
to the value of the commodity^ The formation of capital cannot be 
explained out of a deviation of the prices of commodities from their 
values Should the price really deviate from the value, we must, to 
begm with, reduce the price to the value; in other words, we must 
treat the difference as accidental, so that the phenomenon of the 
creation of capital upon the basis of the exchange of commodities 
can be considered m all its simplicity, and without any disturbance 
of our observations by the intrusion of accessory circumstances 
which have nothing to do with the real issue. We know, moreover, 
that a reduction of the kind is not a mere theoretical process. The 
continual oscillations in market prices^ their rise ana their fall, 
cancel one another, reducmg themselves to an average price which 
constitutes their hidden rule. Average prices are the guidmg star of 
the merchant or the industrialist in every undertaking that requires 
time. He knows that, when a sufl&ciently long period of time is taken 
into consideration, commodities are not sold either above or below 
their price, but are sold at an average price. Were it to his interest 
to consider the matter disinterestedly, he would formulate the 
problem of the creation of capital m the foUowing terms: How can 
we account for the origin of capital on the supposition that prices 
are regulated by an average price; this, in the last resort, meaning 
that they are regulated by the value of the commodities ? I say "'in the 
last resort**, because average prices do not (as Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and others, beheved) directly coincide with the value of commodities. 
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money itself, inasmuch as, in its function as means of 
purchase and as means of payment, it serves merely to 
realise the price of the commodity it buys or pays for; 
and, as hard cash, it is value petrified, never varying in 
magnitude.* Nor can the change arise out of the second 
act in the process of circulation, out of the resale of a 
commodity, for this act serves merely?’ to change the com- 
modity back from its bodily form into its money form. 
The change must therefore take place in the commodity 
nought by the first act M — C; but not in the value of that 
commodity, seeing that equivalents are exchanged, seeing 
that the commodity is paid for at its proper value. Con- 
sequently, the change cannot arise anywhere except in 
the use-v^ue of the commodity, m its consumption. But if 
value is to be derived from the consumption of a commodity, 
Moneybags must be lucky enough to find somewhere 
within the sphere of circulation, to find in the market, 
a commodity whose use-value has the peculiar quality of 
being a source of value; a commodity whose actual con- 
sumption is a process whereby labour is embodied, and 
whereby therefore value is created. Our friend does 
actually find in the market such a specific commodity. 
He finds it in the capacity for labour, or labour power. 

I use the term ikbour paw&r or capacity Jot labour, to 
denote the aggregate of those bodily and mental capabilities 
existing in a human being, which he exercises whenever 
he produces a use- value of any kind. 

But in order that the owner of money may find labour 
power offering itself for sale as a commodity in the market, 
various conditions must be fulfilled. An exchange of com- 
modities does not, in and by itself, imply any relation of 
dependence other than those which arise out of its essential 
nature. On this assumption, labour power can only make 
its appearance in the market as a commodity in so far as 
it is offered for sale or sold as a commodity by its owner, 
by the person whose labour power it is. But if its owner 
is to sell it as a commodity, it must be at his own disposal; 
he must be the actual owner of his capacity for labour, 
the actual owner of his own person.* The seller of labour 

> "In fonn of money . . . capital is productive of no profit." 
Hieaido, PHneiphts of Poliitcal Economy, p. aS?. 

• In daaaical dictionaries we find such nonsense as tbe assertion 
that in the andent world capital was fully developed, "except that 
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power and the owner of money meet in the market 
enter into mutual relations as commodity owners having 
equal rights, distinguished only by this, that one of them 
is a buyer and the other a s^er ; so that they are equal 
persons m the eye of the law. Such a relation can only 
persist on the understanding that the owner of labour 
power sells that labour power for a deJ&nite time and no 
longer; for if he should sell it once and for all, he would 
sell himself, would change himself from a freeman into a 
slave, from an owner of a commodity into a commodity. 
As an independent person, he must incessantly cling to 
his labour power as his own property ^d therefore as his 
own commodity; and he can only do this in so far as, when 
he places his labour power at the disposal of the buyer, 
he does so for a definite period, and hands over its tise only 
for this period — so that, when alienating his labour power 
for a time, he does not renounce his proprietary rights in it.^ 
The second essential condition, if the owner of money is 
to find labour power in the market, is that the worker, the 
owner of labour power, shall be one who, instead of being 
able to sell commodities in which his labour has already 
been embodied, has to ofier for sale his labour power itself, 
somethhig which does not exist apart from his living 
personality. 

the free worker and the credit system, were lacking”. Mommsen, 
too, in his Rdmzscke Geschtchte, piles ui> blunders of the kmd 

* Hence legislation in various countries fuses a maximum term for 
a labour contract. Wherever free labour prevails, the laws prescribe 
rules for the termination of such contracts. In various countries, 
especially in Mexico (and before the American Civil War also in the 
territories taken from Mexico by the United States, and, further, 
in the Danubian provinces until the revolution brought about by 
Cuza), slavery is hidden away under the form of peonage By means 
of advances, repayable in labour, advances handed down from 
generation to generation, not only the individual labourer, but his 
family as well, become, for practical purposes, the property of other 
persons and their families. Juarez had aboltehed peonage, the so- 
called Emperor Maximihan reestablished it by decree, and in 
Congress at Washington this decree was aptly denounced as one 
for the remtroduction of slavery into MOxico. "I may make over to 
another the use, for a limited time, of my particular bodily and 
mental aptitudes and capabilities ; for, thanlm to this limitation, they 
retain an outward relation to my entire personality* But if I were to 
alienate all my working time and the totality of my production, I 
should be converting the substance itself, in other words my general 
activity and reality, my individuality, into the property of another.” 
Hegel, Phtiosophie des Rechis, Berlin, 1840* p, 104, § 67. 
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In order that any one shall be able to sell various com- 
modities distinct from his labour power, he must, of course, 
oAvn the means of production, such as raw materials, the 
instruments of labour, etc. He cannot make boots without 
leather. He needs, also, the means of subsistence. No one, 
not even one who devotes himself to the building of castles 
in Spain, can live upon products of the future, or upion use- 
values in an unfinished state. Ever since man first made his 
appearance upon the world’s stage, he has had to consume 
day by day, before producing and while producing. If his 
products are produced as commodities, they have to be 
sold after they have been produced, and they cannot 
satisfy the producer's wants until the sale has been effected. 
The time requisite for their sale must be added to the time 
requisite for their production. 

If, then, the owner of money is to transform his money 
into capit^, he must find in the commodity market a free 
worker, free in a double sense. The worker must be able to 
dispose of his labour power as his own commodity; and, on 
the other hand, he must have no other commodities for 
sale, must be “free" from everything that is essential for 
the realisation of his labour power. 

The question why this free worker confronts him in the 
sphere of circulation is of no interest to the owner of money, 
who regards the labour market as a particular section of the 
commodity market. Nor, for the moment, are we ourselves 
interested in this question. We note the fact theoretically, 
just as the owner of money acts on it practically. One 
thing, however, is clear. Owners of money or owners of 
commodities, on the one hand, and persons who own 
nothing but their labour power, on tne other, are not 
natural products. The relation has not a natural basis, nor 
is it one met with in aU historical epochs. It is manifestly 
the outcome of an antecedent historical evolution, the 
product of numerous economic transformations, the upshot 
of the decay of a whole series of older forms of social 
production. 

So, Ufcewise, the economic categories previously con- 
sidered b^ traces of thek historical origin. Special 
historical conditions are requisite before a product can 
become a commodity. If a product is to become a comr 
tnodi^, it must not be produced for the direct purpose 
of satisfying the producer's wants, of satis:i^ying Im need 
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for the means of subsistence. Had we carried our investiga- 
tion a stage further, had we enquired tmder what conditions 
all, or the majority, of products take the form of com- 
modities, we should have fotmd that this can only occur 
upon ^e basis of a specific method of production, the 
capitalist method. But such an investigation lay beyond the 
scope of our analysis of the commodity. The production and 
circulation of commodities may occur although the over- 
whelming mass of products (being primarily produced for 
the producers’ own use) are not transformed into com- 
modities, and although, therefore, the social process of 
production is a long way, as yet, from being dominated 
throughout by exchange- value. Articles cannot be produced 
as commodities unless the division of labour within society 
has gone so far that the severance between use- value and 
exchange- value (which makes its first appearance in direct 
barter) has already been completed. But such a degree of 
development is common to many economic forms of society 
which, in other respects, present the most diversified 
historical characteristics. 

On the other hand, when we turn to consider money, we 
find that its existence presupposes that the exchange of 
commodities must have imdergone a very considerable 
evolution. The various forms of money — ^as a mere equiva- 
lent for commodities, as circulating medium, as means of 
pa57ment, as a hoard, and as universal money — ^point, 
accordmg to the extent and to the relative preponderance 
of this, that, or the other function, to very different phases 
in the social process of production. Nevertheless, experience 
shows that a moderate degree of development of the cir- 
culation of commodities suf&ces to bring about the appear- 
ance of all these different forms. It is otherwise with capital. 
The mere appearance of the drculation of commodities and 
the currency of money does not sufftce to supply the historical 
conditions ^necessary for the existence of capital. It arises 
only where the owner of the means of production and the 
means of subsistence finds in the market a free worker 
who offers his labour power for sale. This one historical 
condition implies a whole phase of universal history. The 
first appearance of capital therefore heralds a new epoch 
in the social process of production.* 

* The capitalist period is, consequently, characterised by this, 
that in the worker’s eyes labour power assumes the form of a 
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This peculiar commodity, labour power, must now 
receive closer attention. Like all other commodities, it 
has a value.* How is this value determined? 

The value of labotu: power, like that of every other 
commodity, is determined by the labour time necessary 
for the production, and consequently for the reproduction 
as well, of this specific article. In so far as it has value, 
labour power itself represents nothing more than a definite 
amount of average social labour which has been mcor- 
porated in it. Labour power only exists as a capacity of the 
living individual ; its production presupp>oses liis existence; 
and therefore the production of labour power is dependent 
upon the worker's reproduction of himself, upon the 
worker’s maintenance. Now the living individual requires 
for his maintenance a certain amount of the means of 
subsistence. This leads us to the conclusion that the labour 
time necessary for the production of labour power is the 
labour time necessary for the production of these means 
of subsistence; or, in other words, that the value of labour 
power is the value of the means of subsistence necessary 
for the maintenance of the owner of labour power. But 
labour power only realises itself through its exercise; it 
only takes an active form in work. Thereby, however, a 
definite amount of human muscle, nerve, brain, etc., is 
expended, and these expenditures have to be made good. 
Increased expenditure demands a larger income » The 
owner of labour power, having worked to-da3', must be able 
to-morrow to repeat the process under the same conditions 
as to energy and health. Consequently, the amount of the 
means of subsistence must be sufficient to maintain the 
working individual as a working individual in his normal 
state of life. But the natural wants, such as food, clothing, 

ooimnodiiy which is his own property, and for this reason his labour 
tek^s on the fonn of wage iabonr. Moreover, it is only from t]^t 
moment that the products of labour universally assume the form 
of comiuoditics. 

» “The value or worth of a man, is as of all other things, his price 
—that is to say so much as would be given for the use of his power." 
Thomas Hobbee, Liviathan, in Worhs, Molesworth's edition, London, 
x 839 ~x 844 i vol. nx, p. yC. 

* For &is reason the Roman "vUlicus”, as overlooker of the 
agricultural slaves, received "more meagre fare than working slaves, 
beoause his work was lighter". Mommsen, RAmiselu Gtsehichtt, 
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shelter, fuel, etct, differ from country to country in 
accord^ce with variations in climatic and other natural 
conditions. On the other hand, the comprehensiveness of 
what axe called “needs”, and the methods of their satisfac- 
tion, are likewise historical products, dependm^ in large 
measure upon the stage of civilisation a country has reached , 
and depending, moreover, to a very considerable extent, 
upon imder what conditions, and therefore with what 
habits and claims, the class of free workers has come into 
existence.! Thus the value of labour power includes, in 
contradistinction to the value of other commodities, a 
historical and a moral factor Still, for any specific country, 
in any specific epoch, the average comprehensiveness of the 
necessaries of life may be regarded as a fixed quantity. 

The owner of labour power is mortal. Consequently, if 
he is to be perennially present in the market, as is essential 
to the contmuous transformation of money mto capital, the 
seller of labour power must perpetuate himself “in the 
way that every hving individual perpetuates himself, by 
procreation. The labour power withdrawn from the market 
by wear and tear and by death must be continually replaced 
by at least an equal quantity of new labour power. Hence 
the sum total of the means of subsistence necessary for the 
production of labour power,incdudes the means of subsistence 
of those who will replace labour power, that is to say the 
worker's children. Thus it is that this ra.ce of peculiar 
commodity owners perpetuates itself in the commodity 
market 3 In order to modify human nature in such a way 
that human b^ngs may acquire skill and handiness in a 
particular branch of industry, and may thus come to 
constitute an evolved and specific kind of labour power, 
a definite education or training is needed, and this, in turn, 
costs a larger or smaller sum of commodity equivalents. 
Such cost of training vanes according as the labour power 

> See Ovevpopttiaiton and tis Remedy, Ixuidon. 1846, by W, X. 
Tbomton 

» Petty. 

B Labour's "natural price . . . consists in snob, a quantity oi 
necessaries and comforts of life, as, from the nature of the climate 
and the habits of the country, are necessary to support the labourer, 
and to enable him to rear such a family as may preserve, m the 
market, an undimimshed supply of labour" R. Xorxens, An Essay 
on ika Eotomal Coon Trade, L^don, 18x5, p. 62.r— Xhe word “labour" 
is here mcorzectly used for "labqur power". 
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is more or less highly skilled. Costs of training (which axe 
infinitesimal as far as ordinary labour power is concerned) 
must also be included among the elements of value expended 
for the production of labour power. 

Thus the value of labour power is reduced to the value of a 
definite amount of the means of subsistence. Consequently, 
its value varies with variations in the value of the means of 
subsistence, that is to say with variations in the amount 
of labour time requisite for their production. 

Some of the means of subsistence, such as food and fuel, 
are entirely consumed from day to day, and must be replaced 
from day to day. Others of the means of subsistence, such 
as dotlung, furniture, etc., take a considerable tune to 
wear out, and therefore need only be replaced at considerable 
intervals. Commodities of one kind, therefore, must be 
bought every day ; those of another kind every week; 
those of another kind every quarter ; and so on — payment 
being made at corresponding intervals. But no matter 
how expenditure for these purposes may be distributed 
throughout the year, the means for making the necessary 
payments throughout the year must be supplied by the 
average daily income. Let us suppose that the quantity of 
such commodities as are needed day by day for the pro- 
duction of labour power = A, that the quantity of such as 
are needed weekly — B, the quantity of such as are needed 
quarterly C, and so on, then the daily average of these 

j-i* 365 A 4 - 52B -4- 4C -f- etc. 

commodities pb =-== " 365" suppose 

that the amount of commodities necessary for such an 
average day embody six hours of social labour, then in a 
day’s labour power there is embodied half a day's average 
social labour; or, in other words, half a working day is 
requisite for the daily production of labour power. Tl^ 
amount of labour requisite for its daily production con- 
stitutes the daily value of labour power, or the value of the 
labour power daily reproduced. If, moreover, we suppose 
that half a day's average sociat labour is represented by 
or incc»rporatea in 3s., then 3s. is the jxnice corresponding 
to the ^ue of a day's labour power. Assuming uiat the 
owner of labour power offers it tor 3s. a day, its sale price 
la equal to its value ; and. In accordance with our presupposi- 
tion, the owner of mon^, who is set upon transforming 
bis into capital, pays this value. 
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The lowest limit, ot the miuiinxim of the value of labeux 
power, is determined by the value of a quantity of com- 
modities short of a daily supply of which the ovmer of 
labour power, the human individual, cannot renew bis vital 
processes; it is determined, that is to say, by the value of 
the physically indispensable means of subsistence. If the 
price of labour power falls to this minimum, it falls below 
its value, seeing that labour power can on these terms 
only maintain and develop itself in a blighted form. But 
the value of every commo^ty is determined by the labour 
time requisite to produce it in a normal quality. 

This method of detemmiing the value of labour power 
arises out of the necessities of the case, and to complain 
that it is a brutal one is a piece of cheap sentimentalism. 
Rossi is but a sentimentalist when he sa 3 rs: "To conceive 
of capacity for labour as something which exists apart from 
the means of subsistence of labour during the process of 
production, is to conceive a phantom- When we speak of 
laboin:, or of capacity for labour, we mean both worker 
and means of Subsistence, both worker and wages."* When 
we speak of capacity for labour we do not speak: of labour, 
any more than when we speak of capacity for digestion we 
speak of digestion, Evero one knows that the process of 
digestion needs other things besides a good stomach. One 
who speaks of capacity for labour does not think of it ap^t 
from the means of subsistence necessary for the production 
of the capacity for labour. Tbeir value is expressed in the 
value of the capacity for labour. If this capacity for labour 
remains unsold, the worker derives no benefit from it; 
and he will then deplore the cruel natxural necessity m 
accordance with which his capacity for labour requir^ a 
definite amount of means of subsistence for its production, 
and a continually renewed supply of these means of sub- 
sistence for its reproduction. He will then discover, with 
Sismondi, “that capacity for labour . , . is nothing unless 
it is sold".* 

The peculiar nature of this specific commodity, labour 
power, entails that at the time when a baxgstm is struck 
betwe«i seller and buyer the us^value of the commodity 
has not yet been actii^y put into the l^uyer's Jaands. Its 
value, like that of any other commodity, was determined 

* <^oufs d^^conomie pohHque, Brussels, 1842, p 

• Nouveaux pHndp&s, etc., voL I, p. 112. 

I — G M 
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before it entered into circulation, seeing that a definite 
amount of social labour was expended in its production; 
but its use- value is only realised in virtue of its subsequent 
exercise. The alienation of the labour power and its actual 
appropriation by the buyer, its emplosmient as a use-value, 
are separated by an interval of time. Now, when we have to 
do with commodities whose formal alienation by the sale 
of their use-value is not simultaneous with actual delivery 
to the buyer, the buyer's money functions chiefly as means 
of payment.* In countries where the capitalist method of 
production has become established, labour power is not 
paid for until it has functioned throughout the period 
specified in the contract; not, for instance, until the end 
of the week. Everywhere, therefore, the worker advances 
to the capitalist the use- value of his labour power; the 
seller of labour power allows the buyer to consume its 
use- value before the seller gets the price; everywhere the 
worker gives credit to the capitalist. That this credit is not a 
mere fiction we may learn, not only from the occasional 
loss of wages when a capitalist goes bankrupt,* but also 
from the study of more lasting consequences.3 Nevertheless, 

< "All labour is paid after it has ceased." An Inqutiy into tftose 
Principhsrespeciingthe Nature of Demand, etc.tp. 104.— '‘Commercial 
credit had to begin when the manual worker, the first artificer of 
production, became able, thanks to his savings, to wait for his 
wages until the end of the week, the fortnight, the month, the 
quarter, etc.” Charles Gamlh, Des systimes de I'iconomxe pobtique. 
second edition, iSsi, voL 1, p. 150. 

» "The worker lends his industry," writes Storch. But he is 
shrewd enough to add that the worker "risks nothing, beyond the 
loss of his wages, . , • The worker does not hand over anything 
material." Cours d’&eofttoime pcditique, St. Petersburg edition, 1815, 
vol. II, p. 37. 

3 Here is an instance. In London there are two kinds of bakers, 
the "fttll’priced” bakers, who sell bread at its full value, and the 
"undeiselfers," who sell it below its value. The latter fonn more 
than three-fourths of the total number of bakers. (See p. XXXII in 
H. SaTremenbeere's Official Report eoneeming Griemanees complained 
of by the Journeymen Bakers, etc., London, xS6z.) Almost without 
exception, the undersellers seU bread which is adulterated in vsxkias 
ways by the admucture of alum, soap, poarl-sush, chalk, Derbyshire 
stone-dust, and such like pleasant, nubritive, and wholesome in- 
Kfedients (see the before-mentioned Blue Bpok; also the report of 
me, committee of 1855 on the adulteratton of bread; and also Dr. 
ninssfa's Adutterationc detected, second edition, London, X862). 
Befoxe the committee of X855, Sir John Gordon stated that "in 
consequence of these adulterations, the poor man, who Uves on two 
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whether money is used as means of purchase or as means 
of payment, this makes no difference to the nature^ of the 
exchange of commodities The price of labour power is fixed 
by the bargain, although the labour power is not realised 
until after the bargain is struck, (The same thing happens 
when a house is rented, for the tenant only realises the 
advantage of his bargain by degrees.) The labour power 
has been sold, though it is not paid for until later We shall, 
therefore, be helped to a clear understanding of the nature 
of the relation by assuming, for the nonce, that the owner 
of the labour power receives the stipulated price at the 
moment when he sells it. 

We now know how the value paid by the owner of money 
to the owner of this peculiar commo^ty, labour power, is 
determined The use-value which the owner of money 

pounds of bread a day, does not now get one fourth part of nourishing 
matter, let alone the deleterious effects. on his own health”. According 
to Tremenheere {op, dt , p XLVIII), the reason why so many of the 
working class, though well aware of the adulteration, nevertheless 
accept the alum, stone-dust, etc , as part of what is paid for as 
bread is that they find it "a matter of necessity to take from their 
baker or from the chandler^s shop such bread as they choose to 
supply” Since the workers are not paid their wages until the end 
of the working week, they m their turn are unable ”to pay for the 
bread consumed by their families, during the week, before the end 
of the week” , and, Tremenheere adds, on the evidence of witnesses, 
“it is notorious that bread composed of those mixtures, is made 
expressly for sale m this manner'*. In many English agricultural 
districts, and more often still m similar districts of Scotland, wages 
axe paid fortnightly and even monthly. The mtervals between the 
payments being so long, the agricultural labourer has to buy on 
credit Consequently, he pays higher prices, and is in fact tied to the 
shop which gives him credit. Thus at Hommgham in Wilts, where the 
wages are paid monthly, the flour that he could buy elsewhere at 
IS. lod a stone costs him 2S. 4d. a stone, Report on Puhhc 

Health, 1864, p. 264 ) “The block printers of Paisley and Kilmarnock 
enforced by a strike fortnightly instead of monthly payment of 
wages.” {Reports of Inspectors of ^ Factories, October 31, 1833, p 34 ) 
As a further agreeable result of the system whereby workers give 
credit to capitabusts, I may mention the method current in many 
English coalmines, where the miner is not paid till the end of the 
month, but receives, meanwhile, sums on account from the capitalist, 
often in the form of goodSi for which the miner is charged more than 
the market price. This is known as the truck system. ”It is a common 
practice with the coalmasters to pay once a month, and advance cash 
to their workmen at the end of each intermediate week. The cash is 
given m the shop” [the “Tommy shop”, which belongs to the master] ; 
“the men take it on one side and lay it out on the other,” {Childrens* 
Efwployment Commission, Third Report, London, 1864, p, 38, n. xg^,) 
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gets in exchange for his money is only manifested in the 
actual usufruct, in the process whereby the labour power 
is consumed. All the articles requisite for the labour process, 
such as raw material, etc., are bought by the owner of 
money in the commodity market, and paid for by him at 
their full price. The process whereby labour power is 
consumed is, at the same time, the process whereby com- 
modities and surplus value are produced. The consumption 
of labour power, like the consumption of every other 
commodity, takes place outside the market, outside the 
sphere of circulation, t-et us, therefore, leave this noisy 
region of the market, where all that goes on is done in full 
view of every one's eyes, where everything seems open and 
above board. We wifi, follow the owner of money and the 
owner of labour power into the hidden foci of production, 
crossing the threshhold of the portal above which is written : 
"No adumittance except on business”. Here we shall discover, 
not only how capital produces, but also how it is itself 
produced. We shall at last discover the secret of the making 
of surplus value. 

The sphere we are leaving, that of circulation or of 
the e.xchango of commodities, the spiiere within whose 
confines the purchase and the sale of labour power are 
eflEected, is, in fact, a paradise of the rights of man. Here, 
liberty, equality, property, and Jeremy Bentham, are 
supreme. Liberty, Because the buyer aiid seller of a com- 
modity, such as labour power, buy and sell at their own 
sweet will. They enter into bargains as free individuals, 
equals before the law. The contract between them is the 
final outcome of the expression of their joint wills. Equality, 
because they enter into relations only as owners of com- 
modities, and exchange equivalent for equivalent. Property, 
because each of them disposes excltisively of his own. 
Jeremy Bentham, because each of the pair is only con- 
cerned with his own interest. The power vdiich hdngs them 
together, which makes them enter into relation one with 
another, is self-interest, and notlung more. Every one for 
himself alone, no one with anv concern for another. Thanks 
to this, owing to the prcostablished harmony of things, or 
under the auspices of an ollwise providence, they work 
t<^ether for their mutual advantage, for the commonweal, 
behalf of the common interest of them all. 

As we quit this sphere of simple drcula<i<m or of the 
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exchange of commodities, which provides the common or 
garden free trader with his views and ideas, and with the 
standard by which he judges a society based upon capit^ 
and wage labour, we seem to note a change in the physi- 
ognomy of our persons of the drama. The one who came 
to the market as the owner of money, leaves it striding 
forward as a capitalist ; the one who came to the market as 
the owner of labour power, brings up the rear as a worker. 
One of them, self-important, self-satisfied, wdth a keen 
eye to business; the other, timid, reluctant, like a man 
who is bringing his own skin to market, and has nothing 
to expect but a tanning. 
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PRODUCTION OF ABSOLUTE 
SURPLUS VALUE 




CHAPTER FIVE 


THE LABOUR PROCESS AND THE PROCESS OF 
PRODUCING SURPLUS VALUE 

I. The Labour Process. 

The use of labotir power, is labour. The buyer of labour 
^wer consumes it by setting the seller of labour power 
to work. Thereby the latter becomes what he was before 
potentially, labour power in action, a uBorker. In ord^ that 
his labour may be embodied in commo<hties, he must, 
above all, embody it in use-values, in articles capable of 
satisfymg wants of one kind or another. Hence what the 
capitg^t sets the worker to produce is some particular 
use-vSlue, some specified artide. ;The production of use- 
values, of goods, is not affected in respect of its general 
nature by the fact that it is undertaken for a capitalist 
and und^ his control In the first instance, therefore, we 
must consider the labour process apart firom the particular 
form it may assume under particular sodal conditions. 

Primarily, labour is a process going on between man and 
nature, a process in which man, through his own activity, 
initiates, rfegulates, and controls the material reactions 
between himself and nature. He opnfronts nature as one 
of her own forces, setting in motion arms and legs, head 
and hands, in order to appropriate nature's productions 
m a form suitable to bis own wants. By thus acting on the 
external world and changing it, he at the same time changes 
his own nature. He devdops the potentialities that slumber 
within him, and subjects these inner forces to his own 
control. We are not here concerned with those primitive 
and instinctive fcarms'of labour which we share with other 
animak. A hi^e interval of tune separates the days when 
human labour was still purely instinctive, from the days 
when the worker appears in the conunodity market as 
s^er of his own labour power. We have to consider labour 
in a fcom peculiar to the human spedes. A spider carries on 
operations resemblmg those of weaver; and many a 
human architect is put to shame by the skiU with which 

I __#0 848 
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a bee constructs her cell. But what from the very first 
distinguishes the most incompetent architect from the best 
of bees, is that the architect has built a cell in his head 
before he constructs it in wax. The labour process ends in 
the creation of something which, when the process began, 
already existed in the worker’s imagination, already existed 
m an ideal form. What happens is, not merely that the 
worker brings about a change of form in natural objects; 
at the same time, in the nature that exists apart from him- 
self, he realises his own purpose, the purpose which gives 
the law to his activities, the purpose to which he has to 
subordinate his own v^. Nor is this subordination a 
momenta:^ act. Apart from the exertion of his bodily 
organs, his piuposive will, manifesting itself as attention, 
must be operative throughout the whole duration of the 
labour. Nay more. The less attractive he finds the work in 
itself,_ the less congenial the method of work, the less he 
enjoys it as something which gives scope to his bodily and 
mental powers — ^the more closely must he devote his 
attention to his task. 

The elementary factors of the labour process are: first, 
purposive activity, or the labour itself ; secondly, its subject 
matter; and thirdly, its instruments. 

The soil (and this economically speaking includes water), 
in the virgin state in which it supplies man with the neces- 
saries of life, with ready-made means of subsistence,* 
forms, without any spontaneous activity on man’s part, 
the general subject matter of human lab, our. All those 
things which labour merely separates from their immediate 
connexion with their environment, are the naturally given 
subject matter of labour. Take, for instance, fish, caught, 
and removed from their natural element, water; timber 
which falls to the ground in the primeval forest; ores 
broken away from outcrop lod^. If, on the other hand, the 
subject matter of labour has already been, so to say, 
filtered through previous labour, we speak of it as raw 
•material. Take, for example, chance-found ores after they 

« “The efurth's spontaneous productions being In smalt quantity, 
and quite independent of man, appear, as it were, to be furnished 
by nature, in the same way as a small sum is given to a ypuag mao. 
ip order to put him in a way of industry, and of making his fortune," 
Jewes Steuart, PrinoipUs of Political Economy, Dublin edition, 
Vjfo, ve®, I, p. tid. 
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have been- washed. All raw material is the subject matter 
of labour; but we cannot say, conversely, that all the 
subject matter of labour is raw materi^. The subject 
matter of labour only becomes raw material when the 
substance in question has already been changed in some 
way by means of labour. 

The instrument of labour is a thing, or a complex of 
things, which the worker interposes between himself and 
the subject matter of his labour, and one which serves as 
the conductor of his activity. He makes use of the mechani- 
cal, physical, and chemical properties of things as means of 
exerting power over other thmgs, and in order to make 
these other things subservient to his aims.^ Leaving out of 
consideration the gathering of ready-made means of sub- 
sistence, such as fruits, for which purpose man's own 
bodily organs suffice him as the instruments of labour, 
the object of which the work^' takes direct control is not 
the subject matter of labour but the instrument of labour. 
Thus nature becomes an instrument of his activities, an 
mstrument with which he supplements his own bodily 
organs, adding a cubit and more to his stature, scripture 
notwithstanding. Just as the earth is his primitive larder, 
so, likewise, is it his primitive tool-house. For example, 
it supphes him with the stone he uses as a missile, or for 
grindmg, pressmg, and what not. The earth itself is an 
instrument of labour ; but when used as such in agriculture 
it needs, in addition, a number of other mstruments of 
labour; and agriculture presupposes a comparatively high 
development of labour power.* As soon as the labour 
process is moderately well developed, it needs elaborate 
instruments of labour. In the oldest of the caves that 
contain evidence of human habitation, we find stone tools 
and stone weapons. From the dawn of human history, man, 
in addition to making use of elaborated stones, pieces of 

< "Reason is as cunning as she is powerful. The cunning of reason 
is mainly shown by the indirect activity through which, making 
objects act and react one against the other xa accordance with 
their own nature, she is able, without direct interference in this 
process, nevertheless to g^de things toward^ her own ends." Hegel, 
Enoykl^Sdte, part I, Logic, Berhn. 1840, p. 382. 

* Ganilh, in his otherwise paltry work, TfUoHo de I’icOTiomit 
poM%qt*c, Pans, 1819, enumerates very aptly (m opposition to the 
physiocrats) the long series of labour processes which form the 
presuppositions to agriculture in the proper sense of the term. 
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wood, bones, and shells, tiim to account the services of 
domesticated animals as instruments of labour — these 
beasts, tamed, modified, bred by human labour, being 
among the chief of the primitive instruments of labour.* 
The use and the fabrication of instruments of labour, 
though we find their first beginnings among certain other 
animal species, is specifically characteristic of the human 
labour process, and for that reason Benjamin Franklin 
defined man as "a toolmaking animal”. The relics of the 
instruments of labour are of no less importance in the 
study of vanished socio-economic forms, than fossil bones 
are in the study of the organisation of extinct species. 
The various economic epochs are distinguished one from 
another, not by differences in what is actually made, so 
much as by differences in the instruments of labour,* Not 
only are the instruments of labour, tools, a standard whereby 
we can measure the development of human labour power; 
but they are also indicators of the social relations amid, 
which labour was performed. Among the instruments of 
labour, those of a meclianicai nature (which, taken as a 
whole, we may speak of as the osseous and muscular system 
of production) throw niuch more light upon the characteris- 
tics of any epoch of social production, than do those which, 
like pipes, tubes, baskets, pitchers, etc., serve only to 
hold the subject matter of labour (these we may describe, 
in general terms, as the vascular system of production). 
Such containers do not begin to play an important part 
until the chemical industries come into being.? 

In a widtT sense, we may include among the instruments 
of labour, in addition to those things which are used for 
directly transferring labour to its subject matter (and 
wMch, therefore, in one way or another, serve as con- 

* Tuzgot, in bis Reflexions sur ia formcaion et la disieibittion dts 
riehesses, 1776, brings into strong relief the importance of domesti- 
cated animals in the early stages of civilisation. 

* The least impootant commodities for the technologira! com- 
parison of different epochs of production are articles of luxury. 

3 Though historians have hitherto been little inolincd to pay atten- 
tion to the development of material production, which is the basis 
of all social life, and therefore of all real histewy, prehistorie timof 
have always been classified in accordance with the results, nc4 
of so-called historical investigations, but of soientiJic investigations. 
They have been classified in accordance with the materials from 
wfaiti* tools and weapons were made. That is why we speak of the 
atone age, the bxonae age, and the iron age. 
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ductors of activity), all such objects as axe necessary for 
carrying on the labour process. There are various things 
which do not enter directly into the labour process ; and 
yet, without them, that process cannot go on, or cannot 
go_ on properly. The most general instrument of labour in 
this sense of the term is, once more, the earth, mace it 
provides the worker with the platform for all his operations, 
and supphes a field for the emplo3rment of his activity. 
Among the instruments of labour that are the product of 
previous labour, and also belong to this class, may be 
mentioned wcxrkshops, canals, roads, and so on. 

In the labour process, therefore, man's activity, with 
the help of the instruments of labotu, brings about changes 
in the subject matter of labour, changes intentionally 
efiected. The process disappears in the product. The product 
is a use> value, materially supplied by nature, and adapted 
to human wants by a change of form. The labour has become 
incorporated with the subject matter of labour- Labour 
has been materialised, and the subject matter of labour has 
been elaborated. That which in the labourer appeared as 
movement, now appears in the product in a resting phase, 
as “bemg” instead of “becoming”. The worker has spun, 
and the product is his web. 

If we regard the whole labour process from the outlcx)k 
of its resifit, the product, then both the instrument of 
labour and the subject matter of labour assume the aspect 
of means of production,* 'and labour itself assumes the 
aspect of productive labour.* 

Though a use- value issues from the labour proce^ in the 
form of a product, other use- values, the products of earlier 
labour processes, enter into the present labour process as 
means of production. The use- value which is the product of 
one labour process, becomes means of production in another. 
Products, therefore, are not onlyr results of the labour 
process, but at the same time conciition^ thereof. 

With the exception of extractive industry (whidi finds 

'* Ho doubt it seems somewhat paxadoadcail to describe a fish which 
as yet is uncaught as a means of production m the fishing industry. 
Still, no one has yet discovered how to catch fish in waters where 
there are none I 

» This way of defining productive labour, of defining it from the 
outlook of the labour process alone, is by no means adequate for the 
capitalist form of production. (See below, p. 551.) 
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its subject matter ready-made in nature, as do mining, 
hunting, fishing, and agriculture when this is carried on in 
virgin soil), all branches of industry deal with a subject 
matter which has already filtered through earlier labour, 
is already a product of labour, a subject matter which we 
term raw material. Of this kind, for instance, are the seei 
used in agriculture. Animals and plants, which people axe 
apt to regard as natural products, may not merely be the 
products of last year’s labour, but may, in their extant 
form, be the products of a transformation which has been 
going on through many, generations, under human control 
and aided by human labour. Apart from such instances, 
the instruments of labour in general, tools, show, for the 
most part, very obvious traces of past labour. 

Raw material may either form the main substance of a 
product, or may be a mere accessory to its production. 
An accessory material may be consumed by the instru- 
ments of labour, as coal is consumed by the steam-engine, 
lubricating oil by the wheel, hay by the draught beast or 
the beast of burden ; or else it may be added to the raw 
material in order to bring about a change in the latter, 
as chlorine is added to unbleached Unen, carbon to iron, 
dyestuffs to wool ; or, again, it may help in the carrying on 
of the work, as do the substances used for lighting and 
heating a workshop. In the chemical industries, the dis- 
tinction between principal substance and accessory vanishes, 
seeing that not one of the raw materials utilised in these 
industries reappears as the substance of the product.* 

Since everything has numerous properties, and is there- 
fore capable of being turned to usefm account in 'mious 
ways, the same product may form the raw material of very 
different labour processes. Wheat, for instance, is raw 
material for the miller, the maker of starch, the distiller 
of whisky, the cattle breeder, etc.; in the form of seed, 
it becomes the raw material for its own production. In 
the mining industry, coal is both a product and a means 
of production. 

A product may serve in a labour process both as an 
instrument of labour and as a raw material. Consider, for 
instance, the fattening of cattle, where the beast is the 

.< ®toroh oalts true raw material* "mattaxs", and accassorie* 
^’mlteerlaAs"; CherbnUe* describes aecessorie* as ‘'instrumsatsi 
mattexe’*. 
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raw material, and is at the same time an instrument for 
the production of manure. 

A product which has a form ready for immediate con- 
sumption, can nevertheless become the raw material for the 
making of some other product, as grapes do when they 
become the raw material of wine. On the other hand, 
labour may give us its product in a form which is only 
suitable for use as a raw material ; this applies to raw cotton, 
yam, etc. Such material, though itself a product, may have 
to go through a whole series of different processes. In each 
of these it serves, under perpetually changing forms, as 
raw material, until the last process of the series leaves it 
as a finished product, ready for individual consumption, or 
for use as an instrument of labour. 

We see, therefore, that the question whether a use- value 
is raw material, instrument of labour, or product, depends 
wholly upon its specific function in the labour process, upon 
the place it occupies in that process. When the place in 
the labour process is changed, the use-value in question 
must be classified anew. 

Whenever, therefore, a product enters as means of 
production into a new labour process, it forfeits its character 
as a product, and becomes nothing more than a factor in 
the process A spinner regards spindles as merely the 
instruments with which he spins; and he regards flax as 
merely the subject matter of his work of spinning. Certamly, 
no one man can spm without spinning material and spindles. 
The preexistence of these is assumed when the work of 
spinning begins. But to the spinner it is a matter of no 
moment that flax and spindles are the products of previous 
labour; just as to a stomach engaged in the act of digestion 
it is a matter of indifference that bread is the product of 
the previous labour of the tiller of the soil, the miller, the 
baker, etc. We find, indeed, that when, during a labour 
process, the means of production succeed in caHing atten- 
tion to their characteristics as the products of previous 
labour, it is by their defects that they do so. When a man 
has to use a blunt knife, he is continually being reminded 
of the cutler who made it; when a sempstress has to use 
thread which is continually breaking, she cannot fcorget 
the spirmer. But, these defects apart, in the finished pro- 
duct the labour by means of which it has acquired its useful 
qualities has apparently vanished. 
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A machine which does not serve the purposes of labour 
is useless. Besides, it falls a prey to the destructive workmg 
of natural forces. Iron rusts. Wood rots. Cotton 3ram which 
is not used either for weaving or for making stockinette, 
is cotton wasted. Living labour must seize on these tiiigs’ 
must rouse them from their death-like sleep, must change 
them from potential use-values into real and kinetic use- 
values. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriated as 
embodied labour, and, as it were, animated tor their func- 
tions in the labour process, they are, indeed, consumed, 
but they are consumed for a purpose, as formative elements 
of new use-values, new products, which are ready to enter 
into the process of iudhx’idual consumption as means of 
subsistence, or to enter into a new labour process as means 
of production. 

Wlule, then, extant products are not merely the results 
of the labour process, but are also inrlispensable conditions 
of the labour process, we find, on the other hand, that the 
only way by which these products of past labour can be 
made to retain and to realise their cliaracter as use-values, 
is by incorporating them into the labour process, by bring- 
ing them into contact with living labour. 

Labour uses up its material elements, its subject matter, 
and its instruments, cbnsumes them ; and it, too, therefore, is 
a process of consumption. Such productive consumption is 
distinguished from mdividual consumption by this, that 
the latter uses up products as means of subsistence for 
the Uving mdividual, whereas the former uses them as the 
means whereby alone labour, the labour power of the 
living individual, is enabled to act. The product of individual 
consumption, therefore, is the consumer himself; but the 
result of productive consumption is a product distinct from 
the consumer. 

In so far, then, as its instnunents and its subject matter 
are themselves products, labour consumes products in 
order to create products, or uses up products as the means 
whereby products are produced. But Just as, primitively, 
the only participators in the labour process were man and 
the earth (existing independently of man); so, even now, 
we employ in the labour process cert^ means of production 
supplied us directly by nature; means of production which 
are not any kind of combination of natuial substances 
with human laboutv 
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The labour process, resolved into its simple elementary 
factors, is, as we have seen, ptmposive activity carried on 
for the production of use-values, for toe fitting of natural 
substances to human .wants; it is the gener^ condition 
requisite for effecting an exchange of matter between 
man and nature; it is the condition perennially imposed 
by nature upon htunau life, and is therefore independent 
of tte forms of social. Hfe — or, rather, _is common to all 
social forms. It was superfluous, therefore, to represent 
the worker as e:^ting in relation to other workers. It was 
enough, to describe man and his work on one side, nature 
aind her materials on the other. Whai we eat bread, its 
taste does not tell us who grew the wheat. So, likewise, 
when we study the labour process, it does not itself tell 
us under what conditions the process is carried on: whether 
under the lash of the overseer of slaves, or tmder the sharp 
eyes of the capitalist; whether a Cincinnatus is conducting 
the labour process by tilling bis little farm, or whether a 
savage is slaughtering a wild beast with stones.* 

Now let us return to our wordd-be capitalist. We left him 
just after he had bought in the open market all the essentials 
for a labour process: the material factors, or the means of 
production; and the p^^onal factor, or the labour power. 
With expert knowledge, he has selected the means of pro- 
duction and the labour power best suited to bis particular 
business, spinning, bootmaking, or whatever it may be. 
Now he sets himself to work upon the consumption of the 
commodity he has bought, the. labour power; that is to 
say, he makes the worker who incorporates this -labour 
power use up the means of production by labour. Of course 
the general nature of the labour process is uot altered m 
any way because the worker engages in it on behalf of the 
capitalist instead of on his own behalf. Nor jus the particular 
way in which boots are .made or yam is spun altered, 
piimaxily, by the fact that the capitalist has intervened 
at a certain stage of these op^ations. The capitalist has to 

X Because of this undoubted fact. Colonel Torrens is able tp 
perform the logical feat of discovering the orlgm of capital m the 
Stone flung by a savage. "In the first stone wludh he mngs at the 
wild animal he pursues, in the stick that he seizes to strike down the 
fruit which hangs above his reach, we see the appropriation of one 
article for the purpose of aidmg lu the acquisition of another, and 
thus discover the origin «E capital." An Essay on the PreducHon oj 
Woalth, tto., pp. 70-71. 
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begin by taking labour power as he finds it in the market; 
and he must, therefore, be satisfied with labour as it exists 
in the period immediately preceding the rise of the capi- 
talists. Changes in the method of production brought about 
by the subordination of labour to capital can only arise 
at a later stage, and cannot as yet be considered. 

The labour process, regarded as the process whereby 
labour power is used up by the capitalist, has two remarkable 
characteristics. 

First of all, the worker does his work under the control 
of the capitalist to whom Ms labour belongs The capitalist 
takes good care that the work shall be done in a proper 
way, and that the means of production shall be suitably 
used. He takes care that none of the raw material shall be 
wasted, and that none of the instruments of labour shall be 
injured. These latter are only to be used up in so far as this 
is essential to the labour process. 

In the second place, the product is the property of the 
capitalist, not that of the worker who functions as direct 
producer. Let us suppose that the capitalist pays for a 
day's labour at its value. The use of .this labour power, 
like the use of any other commodity (such as a horse which 
is hired for the day), belongs to him for that day. One who 
has bought a commodity is entitled to use the commodity; 
and the owner of labour power can, in fact, only give the 
use-value of what he has sold by gi^dng his labour. From 
the moment when he enters the capitalist's workshop, 
the use-value of his labour power, that is to say its use, 
his labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the purchase of 
labour power, the capitalist incorporates labour, as a 
living ferment, with the lifeless constituents of the product 
(which also belong to him). From his point of view, the 
labour process is only the consumption of the commodity, 
labour power, which he has bought, and which he can only 
consume by supplying it with means of productmn. The 
labour process is a process wMch takes place between 
things which the capitalist has bought, between things that 
have become his property. The outcome of this process, 
the product, therefore belongs to him, just as much as 
does the wine which is the product of a process of fermenta- 
tion completed in his cellar.* 

» "Pwjduots are appropriated before they are transformed Into 
capital; this transfomiation does not withdraw them from aucb 
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2. The Production of Surplus Value. 

The product, which is the capitalist's property, is a 
use-value, such as yam, boots, or what not. But although 
boots are, in a sense, the foundation of social progress, and 
although our capitalist is all for progress, he does not make 
boots for their own sake. One who produces commodities, 
certainly does not do so for the mere love of their use-values. 
He only produces use- values because, and in so far as, they 
-are the material substrata, the depositories, of exchange- 
value. Our capitalist has two objects in view. First of all, 
he wants to produce a use-value which has an exchange- 
value ; wants to produce an article made to sell ; to produce 
a commodity. In the second place, he wants to produce a 
commodity whose value will exceed the total of the values 
of the commodities used Up in producing it; the total 
value of the means of production and the labour power 
for which, in the commodity market, he has advanced 
money. He does not want merely to produce a use- value, 
but to produce a commodity; not only to produce use- 
value, but value as well; not only value, but surplus value 
in adition. 

Our present business is with the production of com- 
modities, and hitherto, obviously, we have contemplated 
only one side of the process Just as the commodity is 
itself a unity composed of use-v^ue and value, so must the 
process whereby a commodity is produced be a unity of 
labour process and value-creating process. 

appropriation " Cherbnliez, Riche ou pauvre. Pans, 1841, pp. 53—54. 
— "The proletarian, by selling his labonr for a definite qnantity of 
the necessaries of life, renounces all clainis to a share in the product. 
The mode of appropnation of products remains the same as before ; 
it IS no way altered by the bargain we have mentioned The product 
belongs exclusively to the capitalist who supphes the raw material 
and the necessaries of life, and this is a rigorous consequence of 
the law of appropnation, a law whose fundamental principle is the 
very opposite, namely, that every labourer has an exclusive right 
to the ownership of what he produces." Ibid, p 58. — "When the 
labourers receive wages for their labour, . . the capitalist is then 
the owner, not of the capital only" [read, "the means of production 
only"], "but of the labour also If what is paid as wages is included, 

it conomonly is, in the term capital, it is absurd to talk of labour 
separately from capital. The word capital as thus employed mcludes 
labour and capital both." James Mill, Elements of PahUcal Economy. 
1821, pp. 70~^i. 
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Let us now, therefore, consider the process of production 
as a process for creating value. 

We know that the value of every commodity is determined 
by the amount of labour materialised in its use- value; by 
the amount of Ig^bour time socially necessary for its pro- 
duction. This rule holds good for the product which accrues 
to our capitalist as a result of the labour process. To begin 
with, therefore, we mtist reckon up the labour objectified 
in the product. 

We will suppose the product to be yarn. 

The first thing required for the making of the yam was 
the raw material, lo lbs. of cotton, let us say. No elaborate 
enquiry as to the value of the cotton is needed. Seeing that 
the capitalist has bought the raw material in the open 
market at its value, which we will suppose to be los. 
In the price of the cotton, the amount of labour requisite 
for its production is already represented in terms of average 
social labour. Let us further assume that the wear and 
tear of the spindle (for the purposes of this argument, 
“spindle'* is a comprehensive term for all the instruments 
of labour used in the labour process) represent a value of as. 
If 24 hours’ labour, or 2 working days, are needed to 
produce the quantity of gold represented by las., we have, 
to begin with, s days' labour ^eady incorporated in the 
yam. 

We must not be misled by the fact that the cotton has 
assumed a new shape, and that some of the substance 
of tiie spindle has, owing to wear and tear, been lost to 
our ken. According to the general law of value, if the value 
of 40 lbs. of yarn equals the value of 40 lbs. of cotton 
plus the value of a whole spindle, if, that is to say, the 
same amount of working time is requisite to produce the 
commodities on either side of this equation, then ro lbs. of 
yarn are an equivalent for 10 lbs. of cotton plus one-fourth 
of a spindle. In the case we are considering, we now have 
incorporated in the use-value yam, the same amount of 
labour time that was previously incorporated in the cotton 
and the spindle. The value is just the same, no matter 
whether it manifests itself in the form of yarn, spindle, or 
cotton. The spindle and the cotton, instead of existing side 

eide, havtg, tllnN>ugh the process of spinning, entered into 
comloination. Their use forms have been changed, and they 
have become yarn. But their value is no more afiected by 
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this, than if, by a simple exchange, instead of by the labour 
process, they had been transfonned into an equivalent of 
yarn. 

The labour time needed for the productitjn of the cotton, 
the raw material of the yam, is part of the labour time 
needed for the production of the yam, and is therefore 
contained in the yam. The same remark applies to the 
labour time requisite fca: the production of that fraction 
of the spindle whose wear and tear, or consumption, is 
indispensable to the process of spinning the cotton.* 

' Hence, in determining the value of the yam (this meaning, 
the value of the labour time necessary for its production), 
all the various labour processes carried on at difierent 
times and. in different places necessary to produce.±he raw 
cotton and that portion of the spindle which has been 
used up, together with the labour time subsequently 
requisite for making yam out of raw cotton and spindle, 
may be regarded as the various successive phases of one 
and the same labour process. All the labour incorporated 
in the yam is past labour. It does not matter a jot that 
the labour requisite for the final stage of the process, the 
actual spinning, has only just been performed. If a definite 
quantity of labour, thirty working days let us say, is 
needed for the building of a house, it does not affect the 
sum total of the labour time embodied in the house that 
the thirtieth workmg day came twenty-nine days later than 
the first working day. The labour time incorporated m the 
raw material and in the instruments of labour can therefore 
be regarded as if it had merely been expended in an earher 
stage of the spinning process, before the actual and ffnal 
labour of spinning began. 

The value of the means of production, the cotton and 
the spindle, which are expressed in the price of 12s., are, 
therefore, constituents of the value of the yarn, the value 
of the product. 

Two conditicais must, however, be fulfilled. First, die 
cotton and the spindle must actually have served for the 
production of a use-value. In the case we are consideting, 
yam must have come into existence out of them. Value can 

* “Not only the labowr applied inoroodiately to coinxnodities affects 
their value, but the labour also which is bestowed on the implements, 
tools, and buildings with which such labour is aAisted." Ricardo, 
op. eii., p 16. 
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be embodied in any use-vadue you please, but it must be 
embodied in a use-value of some kind. Secondly, we assume 
that only that amount of labour time which is necessary 
under the extant social conditions of production has actually 
been used up. If, therefore, only i lb. of cotton is necessary 
for the spinning of i lb. of yarn, then only i lb. of cotton 
must have been used up in the production of i lb. of yam. 
The same thing applies to the spmdle. If our capitalist 
should happen to be one with a fancy for using golden 
spindles instead of iron ones, still, in the value of the yarn 
spun in his establishment nothing more would count than 
the socially necessary labour time, this meaning the labour 
time necessairy for the production of iron spindles. 

We now know what portion of the vadue of the yam 
consists of the means of production, of cotton and spindles. 
It amounts to 12s., or the value of two days' labour. Next 
we have to consider what amount of value is added to the 
cotton by the labour of the spinner who spins the yam. 

For our present purposes we must consider this labour 
from a new outlook, very different from that we had when 
we were considering the labour process. Then we were 
concerned with the purposive activity of transforming 
cotton into yarn. Then, other things being equal, the more 
purposive the work, the better the yam. The labour of tte 
spinner was specifically different from other kinds of pro-' 
ductive work, and the difference showed itself both sub- 
jectively and objectively, in respect of the special aim of 
the spinning, the particular method of work, the special 
nature of the means of production, and the particular use- 
value of the product. Cotton and spindles are means for 
spinning, but are of no use at aU for the making of rifled 
cannon. Nevertheless, in so far as the labour of the spiimer 
is labour that creates value, in so far as it is a source of 
value, it is uowise different from the labour of the worker 
who bores cannon; and it is nowise different (this being a 
matter which touches us more closely at the moment) 
from the labour of the grower of the cotton and the labour 
of the maker of the spindle, the labours respectively 
iaocarporated in the means of production of the yam. 
It is only because of this identity, that cotton planting, 
s^aie making, and spinning, are able to constitute various 
parts (differing quantitativedy but in no other way) of one 
and the same total value, the value of the yam. We are 
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not concerned any longer with the quality, the nature, the 
specific character of the labour, but only with its quantity. 
This IS simply a matter of calc^ation. We assume that the 
labour of spinning is ordinary labour, average social labour. 
We shall see later that the contrary assumption would 
make no difference. 

Durmg the labour process, labour' is continually passing 
from a state of becoming into a state of being, is changmg 
from a mode of motion into somethmg that is objectified as 
matter. At the end of an hour, the movements of spinning 
have come to be represented by a definite quantity of yam, 
a definite quantity of labour, a working hour, mcorporated 
mto the cotton. We say a workmg hour, this meanmg the 
expenditure of the vitad energies of the spinner durmg the 
period of one hour, for the special work of spmnmg only 
counts here as the expenditure of labour power in general; 
it does not count as the specific work of the spinner. 

For the purposes of the present argument, it is of decisive 
importance that no more time shall be expended m trans- 
formmg the cotton mto yam than is necessary under the 
given social conditions. If under normal, that is to say 
average, social conditions of production, a lbs. of cotton 
can, during one working hour, be transformed into b lbs. of 
yarn, then a day’s labour of 12 hours does not count as a 
worl^g day of 12 hours unless 12a lbs. of cotton have, during 
that day, been made into 12b lbs. of yam. For the only 
labour time that counts, as far as the creation of value is 
concerned, is socially necessary labour time. 

Not only the labour, but also the raw material and the 
product, assume a very different aspect from that which 
they had when we were regarding them merely in the 
labour process. For our present purpose, the raw material 
counts only as the absorbent of a definite qi^antity of labour. 
By this absorption of labour, the raw cotton is changed 
mto yam, labour power m the form of spinning being 
added to the raw cotton. But the product, the yam, is 
now nothmg more than a measure of the labour absorbed 
by the cotton. If in one hour if lbs. of cotton are spun, 
are transformed into if lbs. of yarn, then 10 lbs. of yarn 
represent the absorption of 6 hours’ labour. Definite 
quantities of product (quantities determined by experience) 
represent nothing more than definite quantities of labour, 
definite masses of congealed labour time. They are nothing 
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more than the embodiment of one hour, two hours, one 
day, etc., of social labour. 

In our example, the labour is that of the spinner, the 
raw material is cotton, and the product is yam ; but these 
facts now concern us no more than it concerns us that the 
subject matter of labour is itself already a product, and 
therefore raw material. If the worker, instead of being a 
spinner, were a coalminer, the subject matter of his labour, 
the coal, would be something supplied ready-made by 
nature. Nevertheless, a definite quantity of extracted coal, 
one cwt., for instance, would represent a definite quantity 
of absorbed labour. 

When the labour power was sold, we asstimed that its 
value for one day was 3s., and that 6 hours’ labour were 
incorporated in that sum. This mea^s that 6 hours' labour 
are required to produce the average amount of the means 
of subsistence daily required by the worker. If, now, our 
spinner, by working for one hour, can transform i| lbs. of 
cotton into if lbs. of yarn,* then, in 6 hours, xo lbs. of 
cotton will be transformed into 10 lbs. of yarn. Hence, 
in the process of spinning, 10 lbs. of cotton will have 
absorbed 6 hours’ labour. The same amount of labour time 
is represented in a piece of gold which has a value of 3s. 
By the spinning, therefore, the value of 3s. has been added 
to the cotton. 

Let us now consider the total value of the product, the 
10 lbs. of yarn. In this quantity of yam, 24 working days 
have been embodied, 2 days being contained in the raw 
cotton and the spindle, and 4 a day having been ab.sorbed 
by the cotton during the jirocess of spinning it into yarn. 
A gold value of X5S. contains this amount of labour time. 
The sum of 15s., therefore, win be an adequate price for 
the xo lbs. of yarn, and the price of yam per lb. will be 
xs. fid. 

Our capitalist is non-plussed. The value of the product 
is precisely equal to the value of the capital he advanced. 
There has been no expansion in the value that he advanced; 
there has been no creation of surplus value; there has been 
no transformation of money into capital. The price of the 
xoi lbs., of yam is x^s., and X5s. have been spent in 
the jcosnmodtty market for the formative elements of the 
the factors of the labour process. The capitalist 
* fifuina in the text are arbitrary. 
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has laid out los. on raw cotton, 2s, on the axnotxnt of spindle 
that has been worn away, and 3s. \ipon labour power. 
The increased value of the 3ram as compared with the value 
of the. cotton does not help him, for the increase only 
represents the wear and tear of the spindle and the amount 
spent on labour power. No surplus value can ever arise 
out of such sunple additions of preexisting values. > These 
values are now all of them concentrated into <me thing, 
but they were in like manner concentrated in the sum of 
X5s. befcore it was spht up for the purchase of three different 
commodities. 

In truth, there is nothing very strange about the iresult. 
The value of x lb. of yam is is. 6 d., and therefore, in the 
commodity market, our capitalist had to pay 155. for xo lbs. 
No matter whether a man buys his house ready-built, 
or has it built specially for him, the mode of acquisitimi 
will not affect the sum of money laid out for acquirmg the 
house. 

The capitalist, being of course loaded and primed with 
the maxims of vulgar economy, will perhaps tell us that 
he advanced his money in card^ to make mcore money out 
of it. We shall answer that the road to h^ is jjaved with 
good intentions, and that he could quite well "intend" to 
make more money without entering the field of production 
at allj» He breathes threatenings andslai^hter. No one shall 
catch him unawares again. In future, he will buy com- 
modities ready-made in the market instead of making them 
himself. But u all his brother capitalists do the same thing, 
where will he find any commodities in the market? He 

* Here we have ihe fundamental proposition upon which the 
doctrine of the physiocrats is based, the doctrine that no labour but 
agricultural labour is productive. Moreover, the physiocrats' argu- 
ment is unanswerable for tiie orthodox economisis. "This way of 
superadding to one tfung the value of several others (for instance, 
of superadding to flaac me coat of the weaver's maintenance), of 
supeiimposmg, so to say, stratum by stratum, several values upon 
one, results in a proportional increase of the latter. . . The term 
'additicm' is a very good one for the way in whicfh Ihe xnrice of articles 
ef handiwork is foximed, for this is nothihg else than me sum total of 
several values used up and added together. Now, to add is not the 
same thmg as to multiply " Mercier de la Bivikre, op. oit., p 599. 

For instance, m the years 1844 to 1847, he would nave withdrawn 
some of his capital from productive entmprise in order to speculate 
in radlway shares. Again, in the days of the American Civil War, 
he would have closed his factory and have turned his workers mto 
the street, in order to gamble on the Idvexpool cotton e x c h ange. 
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caimot eat money. When we remind him of this, he tnes 
persuasion. "Think how abstinent I have been. I might 
have had a high old time with my 15s. Instead of that I 
consumed the money productively, used it to make yam." 
Well and good, and by way of reward he has the yam, 
instead of pricks of conscience. As for playing the part of 
miser, he must not relapse into that, for we have seen that 
such asceticism leads nowhere. Besides, where there is 
nothing, even the kmg has no rights. No matter how 
meritorious the capitalist’s abstinence may have been, 
there is nothing with which he can be remunerated for it, 
seeing that the value of the product which is the outcome 
of the labour process is merely equal to the sum total of the 
values of the commodities which have been used m pro- 
ducing it. He must content himself with the knowle<^e 
that virtue is its own reward. But he waxes wroth. "The 
yarn is of no use to me. I only produced it in order to sell 
it.” — "Very well then, sell it. Or, simpler still, be content, 
fear the future, to produce things only to satisfy your own 
wants. That is a recipe which your family doctor McCulloch 
has already urged upcoi you as a well-tried remedy for the 
epidemic of overproduction.” Thereupon our capitalist 
grows obstinate. ’'Can the worker," he asks, "produce 
commodities out of nothing? Did not I provide him with 
the materials by means of which alone his laboia: ccmld be 
embodied? Since the greater part of society consists of su^ 
wastrels, have I not rendered society invaluable services 
with my means of production, my cotton, and my spindles, 
and have I not at the same time rendered invaluable 
service to the worker, whom I have supplied with the 
necessaries of life? Am I to get nothing for these services?" 
Well, but what about the worker? '’IHd not the worker 
pay you servicie for service, by turning your cotton and 
spincues into yarn?” Besides, there is no question here cd 
services.* A service is merely the useful effect of a use- 

* "Make tib.« most of thyself, deck thyaeU oatl . . . Bat whoever 
takas more or better than he gives is a usurer, and does no service 
but wrong to hi# neighbour, just as much as when he steals or robs. 
Not everything that is termed service and benefit, i» really service 
end benefit to one's neighbour. An adulteress and an adulterer do 
one eaother great service and give one another great pleasure. A> 
haemntn dOM a criminal a great service by helping Mm to rob on 
fine and to pillage land and houses. The papists do our folk 

great service in that they do not drown them, bum them, murder 
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value, whether of a commodity or of labour. ^ But here we 
have to do with exchange-value. He paid the worker a 
value of 3s. The worker gave him an exact equivalent, 
value for value, by adding to the cotton a value of 3s. 
Our fnend, hitherto so purseproud, suddenly assumes the 
unpretentious demeanour of one of his own workmen, and 
exclaims “Have not I myself worked? Did not I do the 
work of superintendence? Did not I oversee the-spinner? 
Is not this work, too, valuable?” His overlooker and his 
manager try to hide their smiles. Meanwhile, after a hearty 
laugh, he is his cheerful self once more. “True,” he sa3rs, 
“I chanted the Litany to you. But for my own part, I do 
not care a tinker's curse for it. I leave all such flimflam 
to the professors of pohtical economy, whom I pay for 
that sort of thmg. For my own part, I am- a practic^ man; 
and though, outside busmess hours, I may sometimes 
speak without thinking, in business I always know what's 
what.” 

Let us look into the matta: more closely. The value of 
the day’s labour power was 3s. because there was embodied 
in it half a day's labour, that is to say because the means of 
subsistence necessary every day for the production of 
labour power cost half a working day. But the past laboru 
which IS hidden away in the labour power, and the living 
labour which that labour power can render, are two very 
different things. The daily cost of maintenance of labour 
power, and the daily output of labour power, are two very 
different things. The former determines the exchange- 
value of labour power ; the latter, its use-value. Though it be 
true that only half a day’s labour is requisite to maintain 
the worker throughout the twenty-four hours of the day, 
this does not prevent his working for the whole workmg 
day of twelve hours. The value of labour power, and the 
value which that labour power creates in the labour process, 

them one end all, or let them all rot in gaol; but let some of them 
live, and are content merely to drive them out or to take from tbem 
what they have. The devil himself does his servants great and in- 
valuable service , . . In a word, the world is full of great, excellent, 
daily service and benefaction/* Martin Luther, An Pfarrherrn 
wtdsr den Wucher ^ predtgen, etc,, Wittenberg, 1540 

» In Zur Krvtik der poht%schen Oehonorme, p etc , I say: **lt is 
not difficult to understand what ‘service* the category ‘service' 
must render to economists of the calibre of J. B Say and F, 
Bastiat/* 
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are, therefore, two completely difierent magnitudes. This 
difference in the values' was what the capitalist had in 
mmd when he bought the labour power. Of course it was 
essential that the labour power should have a useful 
quality, should be able to make yarn, or boots, or what not; 
for labour must be expended m a useful form if it is to 
produce value. But the really decisive pomt was that this 
commodity labour power bad the specific use-value of being 
a source of value, of being able to produce more value than 
it itself had. That is the specific service which the capitahst 
expects from labour power. In his deahngs with labour 
power, he acts in accordance with the eternal laws of the 
exchange of commodities. In fact, the seller of labour power, 
like the seller of any other commodity, realises its ex^biange- 
value and alienates its use- value. He cannot get the former 
without disposing of the latter. The use-value of labour 
power, the labour itself, does not belong to the seller oi 
labour power any more than the use-vsdue of oil that is 
sold belongs to the oilman who has sold it. The owner of 
money has paid for the value of a day’s labour power, and 
to him therefore belongs the use-value of the labour during 
that day, a whole day’s labour. It is true that the daily 
maintenance of the labour power costs only half a day’s 
labour, and that nevertheless the labour power can work 
for an entire working day, with the result that the value 
which its use creates during a working day is twice the 
value of a day’s labour power. So much the better for the 
purchaser, but it is nowise an injustice to the seller. 

Our capitalist foresaw all this, and that was why he 
was so cheerful. In the workshop, the worker finds 
means of production requisite, not merely for a 6-hour 
labour inrocess, but for a za-hour labour process. If xo lbs. 
of cotton absorbed 6 working hours, and were therein 
transformed into zo lbs. of yam, then 20 lbs. of cotton 
will absorb Z2 hours of labour, and will be transformed 
into 20 lbs of yam. Let us examine the product of th^ 
lengthened labour process. In the 20 lha of yam, 5 vrorkhfig 
days have been objectified, 4 in tho consumed cotton and 
fraction of spindle, and z absmrbed by the cotton during 
bhe process of spinning. Well, the gold expression of 5 work- 
mg days is 308., or £x zos. This, therefore, is the price of 
tdM| 20 Ibe. of yam. Kow, as before, z lb. of yarn coalis 
zs. 6a. But the total of the values used up in the prooeah 
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of production amounts to 37s., whereas the value of the 
yarn amounts to 30s. The value of the product is one-ninth 
more than the values advan«d to effect its production. 
As a result, 27s. have been transformed into 30s. A surplus 
value of 3s has been added. The trick has at last been 
successful, money has beeir changed into capital. 

All the conditions of the problem have been solved, and 
the laws of the exchange of commoditiM have not been 
infringed in any way whatever. Equivalent has been 
exchanged for equivalent. As buyer, the capitalist paid 
for every commodity its full value — the cotton, the spindles, 
the labour pow^. Then he did what eve^ other purchaser 
of commodities does. He consumed their use-valu^. The 
process of consuming labour power, a jarocess which was 
at the same time the process of producing the commodity, 
gave a product consisting of 20 lbs. of yam having a 
value of 30s. Now the capitalist, who quitted the market 
as a buyer, comes back to it as a seller. He seEs his yarn 
at IS. 6d. a lb., not a stiver more or less than its value. 
Nevertheless, he gets 3s. more out of circulation than he 
originally put into circulation. This metamorphosis, this 
conversion of money into capital, t^es i>lace both inside 
the sphere of oirculation and outside it. It is effected in and 
by circulation, because it is determined by the purchase of 
labour power in the commodity market. It is effected 
outside circulation, because circulation only gives the 
primary impetus to the process of producing surplus value, 
a process which bears fruit elsewhere, in the sphere of 
production. Thus “everything is for the best in the best of 
all posable worlds”. 

By transforming money into commodities which form 
the material elements of a new product or serve as factors 
in the labour process, and by incorporating living labour 
power with their dead substance, the capitalist transforms 
value (past labour, objectified labour,' dead labour) into 
capital, into self-expanding value, into a monster quick 
with life, which begins to “work” as if love were breeding 
in its body. 

If we now compare the process of creating value and the 
process of creating surplus value, we see that the process of 
creating surplus value is merely the process of creating value 
prolonged beyond a certain point. If the jarocess of creating 
value- continues only up to the moment when the value of 
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labour power paid by the capitalist has been replaced by 
a new equivalent, we have nothing more than a simple 
process of creating value. But as soon as the process of 
creating value is prolonged beyond this moment, it has 
become a process of creating surplus value. 

Now let us go on to compare the process of creating 
value with the labour process. The latter is useful work 
which produces use-values. From this outlook, the move- 
ment is regarded qualitatively. What we are concerned 
with is the special kmd of the labour, its purpose, its content. 
But when we have to do with the process of creating value, 
we are regardmg the labour process only in its quaintita- 
tive aspect. We are concerned with nothing more than the 
time during which labour has to work, with the duration 
of the useful expenditure of labour power. Furthermore, 
the commodities which enter mto the labour process, do 
not count any longer as the necessary adjuncts of labour 
power in the production of some specifically desired useful 
object. They coimt merely as definite quantities of objecti- 
fied or embodied labour. It does not matter to us whether 
this labour is already embodied in the means of production, 
or whether it is superadded by labour iiower; the labour 
counts only in accordance with its duration. It consists of 
so many hours, days, or what not. 

But it only counts in so far as it is labour time socially 
necessary for the production of the use- value. This implies 
a number of things. The labour power must function under 
normal conditions. If, rmder the working conditions that 
prevail in the society with which we are concerned, a 
power-driven spinning machine is the accepted instrument 
used in the labour of spinning, we must not give our worker 
an old-fashioned hand spinning wheel. Nor must we give 
him, instead of cotton of an average goodness, inferior 
cotton which will continually break. For if we did either 
of these things, the worker would need more than the 
socially necessary labour time for the production of a 
pound of yarn, but he would not convert this superfluous 
time into value or money. We have to remember, however, 
that the normal characteristics of the noaterial factors of 
the labour process depand, not upon the worker, but upon 
the capitalist. Another essential condition is that the labour 
|tower itself should have the normal character. In my 
partieular craft, it must have the prevailing average m 
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skill, handiness, and quickness. In the labour market, our 
capitalist has bought labour power of normal quality. 
Furthermore, labour power must work with the averse 
intensity that is customary m the particular society with 
which we axe concerned. The capitalist is as careful to see 
that there shall be no slacking as he is to see that there 
shall be no wasted moments. He has bought the use of 
labour power for a definite period, and does not want to be 
cheated out of his rights. Finally (and this is a matter as 
to which our capitahst has a penal code of his own), there 
must be no waste of raw materials, and no undue wear and 
tear of the instruments of labour, for either the one or the 
other would involve the expenditure of excessive amounts 
of embodied labour — expenditure which would not pay, 
which would not be mcorporated in the product or enter 
into its value.* 

* This IS one of the circumstances that make production by slave 
labour so costly a process. To use an expressive phrase of the ancients, 
the slave is merely a vocal instrument, distmguished only as vocal 
from the beast as semivocal mstrument, and from the inanimate 
tool as dumb mstrument. But he himself is careful to let both beast 
and tool know that he is of a different order from them, that he is a 
man He has the self-satisfaction of convincmg himself that he is 
different, by misusmg the beast and damaging the tool Consequently, 
it IS a universal prmciple in production by slave labour that none hut 
the rudest and heaviest implements shall be used, such tools as are 
difficult to damage owing to their sheer clumsiness. In some of the 
slave States of the American Union, those bordermg on the Gulf of 
Mexico, down to the outbreak of the Civil War the only ploughs 
used were constructed upon an old Chinese model, ploughs w-hich 
burrowed into the soil like a pig or a mole, but did not cut a furrow 
and turn the earth over In this connexion see J B Caimes, The 
Slave Power, London, 1862, pp. 46-49. Again, in A Journey tn the 
Seaboard States, Olmsted writes. 'T am here shown tools that no 
man m his senses, with us, would allow a l^ourer, for whom he was 
paying wages, to be encumbered with; and the excessive weight and 
clumsiness of which, I would judge, would make work at least ten 
per cent greater than with those ordinarily used with us And I am 
assured that, in the careless add clumsy way they must be used by 
the slaves, anythmg lighter or less rude could not be furnished them 
with good economy, and that such tools as we constantly give our 
labourers and find our profit in giving them, would not last out a 
day m a Virginia cornfield^ — ^much lighter and more free from stones 
though it be than ours. So, too, when I ask why mules are so univers- 
ally substituted for horses on the farm, the first reason given, and 
confessedly the most conclusive one, is that horses cannot bear the 
treatment that they always must get from the negroes, horses are 
always soon foundered or crippled by them, while mules will bear 
cudgelling, or lose a meal or two now and then, and not be materially 
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When analysing the commodity, we discovered the 
difference between labonr considered as producing use- 
vadue and labour considered as producing value. We now 
see that this difference resolves itself into a distmction 
between two aspects of the process of production. 

Regarded as a unity of the labour process and the value- 
creating process, the process of production is a process for 
the production of commodities. Regarded as a unity of the 
labour process and the process of creating surplus value, the 
process of production is a process of capitalist production, 
IS the capitalist form of commodity production. 

We have already pointed out that, as far as the process 
of producing surplus value is concerned, it is a matter of 
no moment whether the labour appropriated by the capitalist 
is simple average social labour, or complex labour, skilled 
labour of a higher specific gravity than unskiiled labour. 
The higher, more complex labour which counts as worth 
more than average social labour, is the manifestation of 
labour power in which liigher costs of training have been 
incorporated, of labour power whose pi eduction has cost 
more labour time. That is why it has a higher value than 
simple labour power. The value of this labour power being 
greater, the labour power manifests itself in labour of a 
higher qualitj^ and therefore, in a given space of time, 
becomes embodied in proportionally higher values. StiU, 
no matter what the degree of difference between, let us 
say, the work of the spinner and the work of the jeweller, 
the portion whereby the jeweller merely replaces the value 
of his own labour power is not distinguished qualitatively 
in any way from the supplementary portion of labour 
whereby he creates surolus value- In the making of jewellery, 
just as in spinning, surplus value is only produced by a 
quantitative surplus of labour, by the prolongation of the 
same labour process — ^in one instance a process of making 
yam, and in the other instance a process of making 
jewellery.* 

injtixed, and they do not take cold or get sick if neglected or over- 
worked. But 1 do not need to go further than to the window of the 
room in which I ain '(Writing, to see at almost any time treatment of 
cattle that woidd ensure the immediate discharge Of tibe driver by 
alm^,any farmer owning them in the North." 

> difierence between higher labour on the one hand, and 
edmpler labour on the other, between "sldlled** and ‘'unskilled" 
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On the other hand in every process of creating value, 
skilled labour must be reduced to terms of average social 
labour, one day of skilled labour to x days of unskilled 
labour.* We shall therefore save ourselves the trouble of 
a needless operation, and shall simplify our analysis, by 
assiiming that the labour of the worker employed by the 
capitahst is average unskilled social labour. 

labour, is in part dependent upon illusions, or at least upon differ- 
ences which have long ceased to be real, and only live on m tradition 
and convention, but in part xypon the more helpless position of 
certain strata of the working class, owmg to which they are less able 
than ^ others to extort the value of their labour power. Chance 
conditions play so great a part here, that the two forms of labour 
sometimes change places.. \Vhen, for mstance, the physique of the 
working class has deteriorated, so that, comparatively speaking, the 
physical strength of the workers has been exhausted (as we find in 
all countries where capitahst production is well developed) , the lower 
forms of labour, demanding great expenditure of muscle, are apt to 
be regarded as skilled, compared with much more delicate forms of 
labour, whereas these latter decline to the level of unskilled labour 
Take, for example, the work of a bricklayer, which m England 
occupied a much higher level than that of a weaver of damask. On the 
other hand, although the labour of a fustian cutter demands great 
bodily exertion and is at the same time unhealthy, yet it counts 
only as unskilled labour. Nor must we forget that what is called 
skiHed labour does not occupy a large place in the field of national 
labour. Laing estimates that in England and Wales the livelihood of 
11,300,000 persons depends on unskilled labour. If from the total 
population of 18,000,000 living at the tame when he wrote, we deduct 
1,000,000 for the "genteel populatipn", 1,500,000 for paupers, vag- 
rants, criminals, prostitutes, etc., and 4,650,00a for the middle 
class, there remain the above-mentioned 11,000,000. But in the 
middle class he includes persons who live on the mterest of small 
investments, together wifli ofiicials, men of letters,, artists, school- 
masters, and the like; and, in order to swell the numbers of the 
working portion of the nuddle class, he includes. Side by side with 
bankem, etc,, the better paid factory operatives! Bricklayers, like- 
wise, are numbered among them. See S Lamg, National Distress, 
etC4 London, 1844 — "The great class who have nothing to give 
for food but ordinary labour, are the great bulk of the people,” 
Tames Mill, m the article "Colony." Supplement to the EncyclopoeMa 
Bntanmpa, 1831. 

> "Where reference is made to labour as a measure of value, it 
necessarily implies labour of one particular kind . , • the proportion 
which the other kinds bear to it bemg easily ascertained." Outlines 

Political Economy, X-ondon, 183a, pp, 22-^5. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

CONSTANT CAPITAL AND VARIABLE CAPITAL 

The various factors of the labour process contribute in 
varying degrees to the formation of the value of the product 

The worker adds new value to the subject matter of his 
labour by expendmg upon it a definite amount of additional 
labour, no matter what the specific character, the purpose, 
and the technical quality, of hiis labour may be On the other 
hand, the values of the means of production consumed in 
the labour process reappear as constituents of the value 
of the product; as, for instance, the values of raw cotton 
and spindles reappear in the value of yarn Thus the value 
of the means of production is preserved by its transference 
to the product. This transference takes place during the 
conversion of the means of production into the product, 
it occurs during the labour process It is brought about 
by labour ; but how ? 

The worker does not do two things at once * one thing in 
order, by his labour, to add value to the cotton , and another 
thmg m order to preserve the old value of the cotton, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, in order to transfer the 
value of the cotton he is elaborating (and that of the spindle 
with which he works) to the product, the yarn Instead, 
by the very act of adding new value, he preserves the old 
value But, inasmuch as the addition of new value to the 
subject matter of labour, and the preservation of the old 
values in the product, axe two distinct results, which the 
worker simultaneously achieves although he works only 
once and not twice while he is domg it, the twofold nature 
of the result must obviously be an outcome of the twofold 
nature of his work. In one and the same period of time 
he must, in one of his qualities, create value, and, in 
another of his qualities, preserve or transfer value- 

In what way does every worker add labour time, and 
consequently value, to that upon which he is workmg^^ 
Obviously, he can only do this by working productively m 
a particular way, the spinner by spinning, the weaver by 
weaving, the smith by forgmg. By rendering possible the 
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addition of labour, and therefore new value, in a purposive 
way — as by spiiming, weaving, or forging — ^the means of 
production, the cotton and the spindles, the yarn and the 
loom, the iron and the anvil, become the formative elements 
of a product, of a new use-value.^ The old form of their 
use-value disappears, only to be incorporated in a new 
form of use-value. But, when we were considering the 
process of creatmg value* we saw that, in so far as a use- 
value is consumed for the purpose of producing a new 
use-value, the labour time that was originally necessary 
for producing the consumed use-value becomes part of the 
labour time necessary for the production of the new use- 
value, this meaning that the labour time in question is trans- 
ferred from the consumed means of production to the 
new product. Thus the worker preserves the values of the 
consumed means of production, or transfers them to 
the product as constituents of its value, not in virtue of 
the addition of labour considered in the abstract, but in 
virtue of labour that has a specifically useful character, in 
virtue of the specific form of this supplementary labour. 
As such purposive productive activity (spinning, weaving, 
or forging), the labour is able, by its mere contact with 
the means of production, to raise them from the dead, to 
quicken them so that they become living factors of the 
labour process, to enter into combination with them m 
order to form products. 

Only if a worker’s specific kind of productive labour is 
spiniung, can he transform cotton into yam; only then 
can he transfer the values of cotton and spmdles to the 
yarn. But if this same worker were to chmge his craft 
and become a joiner, he would continue to add value by 
h i s day’s labour to the material upon which he was working. 
He therefore adds value simply through his work; not 
because it is a spinner’s work or a joiner’s work, but simply 
because it is social labour in the abstract; and he adds a 
spedfic quantity of value, not because his work has 
a specifically useful purpose, but because it has lasted for a 
specific time. Thus it is as the expenditure of human labour 
power in its abstract and general form, that the labour 
of the spinner adds new value to the values of cotton and 
spindles; whereas it is in its concrete and specifically useful 

* "Labour gives a new creation for one extiUguished "An Essay 
on PohHcal Economy 0 / Naitons, London, 1821, p. 13. 
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form as spiiming, that his labom: transfers the values of 
these means of pr^uction to the product and thus preserves 
their value in the product. That is wh3r, in one and the same 
period of time, a twofold result is achieved. 

By the purely quantitative addition of labour, new value 
is superadded; but in virtue of the quality of the labour 
that is superadded, the old values of the means of produc- 
tion are preserved m the p-oduct. This twofold effect of 
one and the same labour, a twofold effect which is the 
outcome of the twofold character of the labour, is made 
conspicuous by various phenomena. 

Let us assume that a new invention enables a spinner to 
spm in 6 hours as much cotton as he was formerly able to 
spin m 36 hours. The energy of hxs labour, as a purposive, 
useful, productive activity, has increased sixfold. Its po- 
duct is SIX times great as bdfore, 36 lbs. of yam instead 
of 6. But the 36 lbs. of cotton now absorb only as much 
labour time as was previously absorbed by 6 lbs. By each 
pund of cotton, however, only one-sixth as much labour 
IS absorbed under the new conditions, and therefore the 
value added by labour to each pound is only onae-sixth of 
what it was under the old conditions. On the other hand, 
in the total product, in the 36 lbs. of yarn, the value trans- 
ferred from the cotton is six tunes as great as before. 
By the 6 hours* spinning, the value of the raw material 
preserved, and transferred to the product, is six times as 
great as before, although ozily one-sixth of the amount of 
new value is added to each pound of the raw material 
as compared with what was added under the old conditions. 
This shows that the two qualities of labour in virtue of 
which, during the same undivided pocess, it pr&ierves 
value on the one hand, and creates value on the other, 
are essentially different. The longer the time necessary 
to spin a given weight of cotton into yam, the larger is 
the amount of new value added to the cotton; but the 
greater the weight ci cotton spun in a given priod of labour 
time, the larger is the amenmt of old value preserved in 
the new product. 

Let us now assume that the poduetivity of j^inning 
remains unohsasged, that the spinner needs exactly the 
tame arxioaiat of time as before to transform a pound of 
option into yasnu We will suppose, however, that the 
mcohange-value ci cotton has altered, that x lb. of cotton 
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costs only one-sr^tli of what it cost before, or costs six 
tim^ as much as before. In either case the spinner will, 
during a given period, add the same amount of labour 
time, this meaning the same value, to the same amount 
of cotton; and m either case he will produce, in tlie same 
amount of time, the same amount yam. Nevertheless, 
the value which he transfers from the cotton to the yam, 
to the product, will, in one case beone-sixth of what it was 
before and in the other case be six times as great as before. 
Similaxly when the instruments of labour have become 
dearer or cheaper, while contmuing to do the same amoxmt 
of service m the labour process. 

Agam, if the technical conditions of the process of spinning 
remain unaltered, and if there is no change of value in the 
means of faroduction, then, in a given period of tone, the 
spinner will consume the same quantity of raw materials 
and will effect the wear -and tear, of the same amount of 
machineyy as before, and the value of the means cd pro- 
duction thus consumed will be unchanged. The value 
which he presierves in the. product is always dimctly 
proportional to the new value which he adds. In a fortnight 
he adds twice as much labour as m a week, this meaning 
that he adds twice as much value ; and, at the same tune, 
he uses twice as much material, having twice as much 
value; and he effects the wear and tear of twuce as much 
machinery, having twice as much value. Thus in a fort- 
night's product he preserve twice as much value as he 
preserves in a week's product. The conditions of production 
remaining imchanged, the more value the worker adds by 
fresh labour, the more value he 'preserves; yet he does not 
preserve moare value because he adds more value, but 
because ' he adds the new value under conditions that 
remain nnchanged, under coaditions that axe independent 
of his own labour. 

Of course it may be said* in one sensei> that the worker 
always preserves old, values in the same proportion as he 
adds new values. No matter whether cotton rises in price 
from IS- to as., or falls from is. to 6d.. the worker will in. 
one hour preserve in the product only half as much cotton 
vmue as he preserves m the product of two houis — ^how- 
ever much the value of cotton may vary. If, further, the 
productivity of his own labour varies* either rising or 
falling, then, in one working hour* he will spin more cotton 
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or less cotton than before, and will therefore preserve 
more or less cotton value, as the case may be, in the pro- 
duct of one workm^ ho\ir. All the same, in two working 
hours, he will continue to preserve twice as much value 
as in one working hotur. 

Apart from its purely symbolical representation in tokens, 
value exists only in a use-value, m a thing. (Man himself, 
regarded as nothing more than the embodiment of labour 
power, is a natural object, a thing, though a living and 
conscious thing; and labour itself is the outward mani- 
festation of labour power.) If, therefore, an article loses 
its utUity, it loses its value as well. The reason why the 
means oi production do not lose their value at the same 
time as they lose their use-value is that, in virtue of the 
labour process, their use-value has been transferred to 
the product, appearing there as a new use-value. Thus the 
use-value has not ceased to exist, but has only lost its 
original form. While it is essential that value should exist 
in the form of one use-value or another, it is of no moment 
whatever in which use-value it may exist — as we see 
from a study of the metamorphoses of commodities. Hence 
it follows that, in the labour process, the means of produc- 
tion transfer their value to the product only in so far as, 
along with their independent use-value, they lose also 
their exchange-value. All that they give up to the product 
IS the value they themselv^ lose as means of production. 
But in this respect the various objective factors of the 
labomr process behave differently one from another. 

The coal used in generating steam disappears; so does 
the oil with which machinery is lubricated. Dyestuffs and 
other accessory materials a&o disappear, but they show 
themselves as qualities of the product. The raw matetisd 
forms the essential substance of the product, but has 
changed its form. Thus raw materials and accessory sub- 
stances lose the independent forms in which they entered 
the labour process as use-values. It is otherwise with the 
ixsotruments of labour. Tools, machines, buildings, utensils, 
etc., only serve in the labour process as long as they retath 
their or^nal forms, entering into that process from day 
to day in the same fcnm as on the poevious day. Just as 
during th^ life (during the labour process} they maintain 
the hadependent mrm m which they confront the product, 
so do tts^eentinue to retain that form after their death. 
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The corpses of machines, tools, factories, and workshops, 
etc., remain in existence apart from the products they 
help to create. If we consider the case of any such instru- 
ment of labour throughout the whole period of its service, 
from the day when it enters the focus of production to the 
day whoi it is scrapped, we see that during this period 
its use-value is fully consmned by labour, and that there- 
fore its exchange-value has been wholly transferred to the 
product. If, for instance, a spinning machine lasts 10 years, 
and is then worn out, it has, during a labour process lasting 
10 years, transferred the whole of its value to the product 
of those 10 years. The lifetime of a given instrument of 
labour is therefore spent in the incessant repetition of a 
larger or smaller number of the labour {«rocesses in which it 
is used. Its life may be compared with that of a human 
being. At the end of each day, every one of us is twenty- 
four hours nearer death. But we cannot tell from looking, 
at any one how many days he has already died. In spite 
of this difi&culty, life-insurance societies can draw trust- 
worthy conclusions as to the average expectation of life, 
and can make a good profit out of their inferences. So, 
likewise, with the instruments of labourJ We know from 
experience how long will be the average life of an instru- 
ment of labour, say a particular kind of machine. Let us 
suppose that its use-value in the labour process lasts only 
six days; then, on the average, it loses one-sixth of its use- 
value m each workmg day, and therefore transfers one- 
sixth of its value to the daily product. That is how the 
wear and tear of aU instruments of labour is calculated. 
Thus do people reckon up how much use-value such instru- 
ments lose day by day, and how much value they transfer 
day by day to the product. 

This makes it perfectly dear that an instrument of 
production can never transfer more value to a product 
than the value which it itself loses in the labour process 
through the destruction of its own use-value. If it had no 
value to lose, if it were not itself a product of human labour, 
it could not transfer any value to the product. It would 
hdp to create use-value without creating exchange-value. 
Of such a kind are all the means of production that are 
supplied by nature without human aid; the earth, wind, 
water, imextracted iron ores, timber in the primeval 
forest, and so on. 
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Another interesting phenomenon now presents itseli 
Let us suppose that a machine is worth £x,ooo and that 
it wears out in x>ooo days. In this case, day by day one- 
thousandth of the value of the machine is transferred by it 
to its daily product. Though with daily diminishing vitality, 
the machine continues as a whole to take part in the labour 
process. We see, then, that one factor of the labour process, 
a certain means of production^ enters as a whole into that 
process, while entering only in part into the process of 
creating value- The difference between the labour proce^ 
and the process of creating value is here reflected in their 
material factors, inasmuch as the same means of production 
counts in the same process of production, on the one hand 
wholly as an element of the labour process, and on the 
other hand only to a fractional extent as a factor in the 
creation of value** 

X For our present purposes^ -we can ignore the question of repairs 
to the in^tninients of labour, to machinery, buildings, etc. A maabme 
that IS undergoing repair is no longer functioning as an instrument of 
labour, but as the subject matter of labour. \\ orkers are not usmg 
it for tlie performance of their work, seeing that work is being done 
upon it in order to restore Its use-value. For our purposes, such work 
of repair can always be reganied as included in the amount of 
labour necessary for the pnuluction of the mstrnment of latiiur. 
What we speak of in the text as wear and tear is such wear and tsar 
a*s no doctor can cure, such wear and tear us gradually brings about 
death; *'that kind of wear which cannot be repaired from time to 
time, and which, in the case of a knife, would ultimately reduce it to 
a state in which the cutler would say of it, it is not worth a new 
blade’*. We have shown in the text that a machine takes part in 
every labour process as an integral machine, whereas in the process 
of creating value (which goes on simultaneously with the othe*^ It 
takes part only bit by bit. The reader who bears this in mind wfB 
be in a position to understand what a confusion of ideas there is la 
Uve following quotation; **Mr. Klcardo says a portion of the labour 
of the cngim*cr in making [stocking] machines’* is contained, for 
example, in the value of a pair of stockings. ’‘Yet the total labour 
that produced each single pair of stockings . , , includes the whole 
labour ol the engineer, not a portion ; for one machine makes many 
pairs, and none of those pairs could have been done without say 
jpart of the machine.*’ Ohservaii0ns on certain Verbal Dhf>uUis in 
jRoHHcal Hronomyt particularly teiaHng to Value and to Demand and 
Supply* London, x8ai, p. 54.— -Hie author, an exceptionally Ml- 
sawmd wiseacre, it right in his confusion, and therefore in his 
emtention, to this extent only, that neither Hicardo nor any other 
economist before or after han accurately distinguished the two aspects 
of labour* and still less, therefore* the part played by It under each 
ol these aspects in the formation of value. 
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On the other band, an instrument of production may 
take part as a whole in the creation of value, although it 
enters bit by bit into the labour process, l-et us assume 
that, in the spinning of cotton, for every 115 lbs. of cotton 
spun, 15 lbs. are waste, producing no yam, but only “devil's 
dust”. Now, although this 15 % of waste is normal, is 
inseparable from the average elaboration of the cotton, 
the value of the 15 lbs. of cptton which does not become 
an element of the yam enters into the value of yam just 
as much as the value of the 100 lbs. which goes to form 
its actual substance. The use-value of 15 lbs. of raw cotton 
has to vanish into dust before 100 lbs. of yam can be made. 
The perishing of this amount of cotton is, therefore, a 
necessary condition for the production of the yam. For 
that very reason, it gives up its value to the yam. The 
same thing applies to all the excrements of the labottr 
process — ^in so far, at least, as these excrements are not 
used fot the formation of new products {by-products] so as 
thereby to become new and independent use-values. Such 
a utilisation of what would otherwise be waste products 
can be seen, for example, m the big machine shops of 
Manchester, where large amounts of shavings and other 
iron debris, by-products of the working of titanic machines, 
are carted away in the evening to the iron foundry, to 
come back again in due course as pig iron. 

Only in so far as during the labour process the means of 
production lose value in the form of their old use-values, 
do they transfer their value to the new form of the pro- 
duct. The maximum amount of the value th^y can lose in 
the labour process is obviously limited by the primary 
value they had when they entered the labour process, 
by the amount of labour time that was needed for their 
production. Th© ,m©3Ds of production, therefore^ can never 
add more value to the product than they them^ves possess, 
independently of the labour process in v^ich they play 
their part. No matter how useful- a given kind of mw 
material, or a machine, or some other means of production^ 
may be ^ let us suppose that it has cost £150 or 50D working 
days. It can never add to the aggregate product in whose 
makmg it plays a part more than ^ 5 ^- value is deter- 
mined, not, by the labour process into which it enters as 
means of production, but by the labour process out -of 
which it issued as a product. In the labour process, it 

I — ’I'la 848 
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serves only as a use-value, as a thing with useful qualities 
and therefore it would not transfer any value to the product 
unless it itself had value before entering into the process.! 

When productive labour transforms the means of pro- 
duction into formative elements of a new product, the 
transference of value is accompanied by a transmigration of 
souls. The soul of the old body that is used up, passes into 
the newly-formed body. But this metempsychosis occurs 
behind the back, as it were, of the actual labour. Ths 
worker cannot add new labour, that is to say, he cannot 
create new value, without preserving the old values; for 
he must always add the labour in a specifically useful 
form, and he cannot add it in a useful form except by 
employing products as the means of production for a new 
product, and thus transferring the value of the former to 
the latter. It is, therefore, a gift of nature whereby labotir 
power in operation, living labour, is able to preserve value 
by adding value — a gift of nature which costs the worker 
nothing, but is extremely advantageous to the capitalist, 
inasmuch as it preserves the preexistent value of his 


' The reader wiU therefore be able to realise what nonsense J.B. Sav 
writes when he attempts to account for the origin of surplus 
(interest, profit, and rent) as the outcome of the productive service 
which the means of production (the earth, tools, leather, etc.) render 
in the labour process by means of their use-values. Herr Wilhsk 
Roscher, who is never weary of committing hisaMlogctic fancies to 
paper, exclaims: Say {Traiti, vol. 1, chap. IV) justly remarla 

that the value prodviced by an oil xmil, after deduction ox all costs, 
is something new, something quite difierent from the labour b; 
which the ml mill was built.'^Op. dt., p, 8*. note. — ^Very tnief 
''oil” produced by the oil mill is something quite different from tii 
labour expended In building the mill. When Herr Roscher speaks^ 
value, he is thinking of such material as '‘oil'', because ''oil" Ips 
value whereas mineral oil ''exists in nature" although in *'com|nn^ 
tively small quantities"— a fact to which he apparently refers 
he says: "Nature produces scarcely may exchange-value”. Accord^' 
to Roscher, nature's attitude towards exchange-value is rather liU 
that of the girl who excused herself for having an illegitimate 
by saying it was "such a little one". The same "learned sdeatht” 
goes on to say: "Ricardo's school is in the habit of including caj^ 
under the head of labour aa ‘accumulated labour'. Tbit is a nluadn, 
seeing that tba owner of capital, sdter all, does aomething more tisp 
maraTy create and preserve the same: for he abstahu fran 
anjoymant of it, ana for this, e.g., he demands interest.” Op. 

HoW free from blunders is this "anatomico-physiotogical metiiod’^n 
poUtfteal aeonomy, which is actually able to create "valne" csbtf 
mere "desite"l 
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capital. * As long as trade is good, the capitalist is too much 
absorbed in money-grubbing to notice this gratuitous gift 
of nature. But when there are violent perturbations lhat 
interrupt the labour process, when there are crises, he 
becomes sensitively aware of it.^ 

As regards the means of production, what is really con- 
sumed. in them is their use-value, through the consumption 
of which labour makes products. In fact, their value is 
not consumed ,3 and therefore cannot be said to be repro- 
duced. It is preserved, not by reason ot any operation it 
itself undergoes in the labour process, but becatise the 
use-value wherein it primarily exists, disappears only to 
make its appearance in another use-value. The value of 
the means of production therefore "'reappears^' in the value 
of the product ; but, to speak strictly, it is not '^reproduced". 
What is produced is the new use-value in which the old 
exchange-value reappears .4 

X “Of all the instruments of tlie farmer's trade, tlie labour of man 
. is that on which he has most to rely for the repayment of his 
capital The other two — ^the working stock of the cattle, and the 
, . . carts, ploughs, spades, and so forth — without a given portion 
of the first, are nothing at all ** Edmund Burke, Thoughts and 
Details on Scarctty, originally presented to the Rt, Hon, W, Pitt in 
the Month of November 1795, London, 1800, p. 10. 

« In the “Times" of November 26, 1862, a factory owner whose mill 
employed 800 workers, and consumed, on the average, 150 bales of 
East Indian, or 130 bales of American cotton, deplored the standing 
expenses of his factory when it was not working. He estimated them 
at ;^6,ooo a year. Among them were numerous items with which we 
are not now concerned, such as rent, rates and taxes, msurance, 
salaries paid to manager, bookkeeper, engineer, and so on. He 
reckoned £150 for coal used to keep the place warm, and to run the 
machinery for a few mmutes now and again . Further, he included the 
wages he had to pay to workers who must keep tlds machinery m 
good working order. Fmally, he had to allow 3^1,200 for depreciation 
of plant, seeing that “the weather and the natural principle of decay 
do not suspend their operations because the steam-engme ceases to 
revolve". He expressly declared that the allowance for depreciation, 
£1,200, was a very small one, because the machinery was already 
almost worn out 

3 ^‘Productive consumption: where the consumption of a com- 
modity is a part of the process of production- ... In these in- 
stances there is no consumption of value." S. P. Newman, op. cif., 
p 296 

4 In, an American compendium which has run through as many, 
perhaps, as twenty editions, we read . "It matters nht in what form 
capital reappears." After a wordy enumeration of all possible 
mgradients oi production whose value reappears in the product, the 
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It is otherwise with the subjective factor of the labour 
process, with labour power in action. While the labour, 
because it is purposive, transfers the value of the means of 
production to the product, and preserves that value, it 
never for a moment ceases to create supplementary value, 
new value. Let us suppose that the process of production 
is stopped at the moment when the worker has produced 
an eqmvaJent for the value of his own labour power; let 
us suppose, for instance, that by 6 hours* labour he has 
added a value of 3a. This value is the excess of the value of 
the product over the v^ue that is incorporated in the 
product as a transfer from the means of production It is 
the .only original amount of value formed during this 
process, the only portion of the value of the product which 
is actually produced by this particular labour process. 
Nevertheless, it serves merely to replace the sum of money 
advanced by the capitalist for the purchase of labour 
power, the sum of money which the worker himself spends 
upon the necessaries of life. In relation to this expen^ture 
of 3s , the new value of 3s. discloses itself as only a repro- 
duction. But this amount of value is really reproduced,- 
and not reproduced only to outward seeming, as the value 
of the meaJis of production is reproduced. The substitu- 
tion of one value for another, is here effected by the creation 
of new value. 

Nevertheless, w;e already know that the labour process 
lasts beyond the moment when it has reproduced a bare 
equivalent for the value of labour power, and when this 
equivalent has been added to the subject matter of labour. 

writer says in conclusion: various kinds of food, clothing, and 

shelter, necessary for the existence and comfort of the human being, 
are also changed 'l^hey are consumed from time to time and their 
value reappears, in that new vigour imparted to his body atxd mind, 
formmg fresh capital, to be employed again in the work of produc- 
tion/' F. Wayland, op. ibti , pp. 31-32.— To say nothing of all the 
other remarkable features of these statements, I may point out that 
what reappears m the renewed energy is not the price of the bread, 
but its blood-forming substances. On the other hand, what reappears 
as - the value of the energy is not the means of subsistence, but the 
value of these means. The same means of subsistence would produce 
ilist as. much mhscle, bone, etc., if they cost only half as much as 
Siey do, in a word, they would produce just as much energy, but hot 
energy having the aame value. This confusion between ‘Value" and 
''eneP^gy’% coupled with our author's complacent vagueness, covet 
up an (Attempt (after all, a vam one) to thrash out an explanation 
of surplus value as due to a mere reappearance of preexisting values*. ‘ 
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Six hours of labour would suf&ce for this, but the labour 
process-lasts, let us say, for twelve hours. The functioning 
of labour power, therefore, does not only reproduce the value 
of the labour power, but produces value over and above. 
Such surplus value represents the excess of the value of 
the pmchict above tiie value of the elements consumed 
in the formation of the product, ihat is' to say above the 
value of the means of production and "flie labour power. 

By explairung the <hfferent parts played by the various 
factors of the labour process in the formation of the value 
of the product, we have, in fact, described the various 
functions characteristic of the difierent constituents of 
capital in the process whereby it expands its own value. 
The excess of the total value of the product over the 
aggregate value of its formative elements, is the ^cess 
of the expanded capital over the capital origmaUy advanced. 
Means of production on the one hand,' and labour power 
on the other, are nothing more than the various modes 
of existence that were assumed by the original capital 
value when it -quitted its money form and was meta^ 
morphosed into the factors of the labour process. 

Consequently, that part of the capital which is trans- 
formed into the means of production, that is to say into raw 
material, accessory substances, and instruments of labour, 
does not experience any change in magmtude of value during 
the process of produciion. Por that reason I speak of it as 
the constant portion of capital, or, for short, as constant 
capital. 

On the other hand, the part of capital that is transformed 
into labour power, undergoes a change of value during the 
process of production. It reproduces am equivalent for 
itself, and an excess over and ^ove, a^sutplus value, which 
is variable in amount and can be laager or smaller. This 
portion of the capital, from bemg a constant magnitude, 
is mcessantly changed mto a variable magnitude. I there- 
fore speak of this porticm of capital as-the vaiiaMe portion 
of capital, or, for short, as variable capUdL. The same con- 
stituents of capital which, from the outlook of the labour 
process are i^tmguished 'as objective and’ subjective 
factors, respectively — as means of production on the one 
hand, and labour power 6u the other — are frorn the stand- 
point of the process of creating surplus value dostinguished 
as constant capital and variable capital. 
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The notion of constant capital does not exclude the 
possibility of a change in the value of its constituents. 
Let us assume that a pound of cotton, costing 6d. yesterday, 
costs to-day, owing to a failure of the cotton crop, is. 
The old cotton, which is still being elaborated, was bought 
at 6d. a pound, but it adds to the product a value of is. 
a pound. Moreover, the cotton which has already been 
spun, and which is perhaps already circulating in the 
market as yam, adds to the product twice as much value 
as it did before the rise in price. The reader will see, however, 
that these changes in value are independent of the incre- 
ment of value added to the cotton m the process of spmnmg. 
If the old cotton, bought for 6d. a pound, had not entered 
into the labour process, it could to-day be sold for is. a 
pound instead of for 6d. Nay more, the fewer the processes 
the cotton has gone through, the more certainly can it be 
sold at this enhanced price. Consequently, when such 
changes m value occur, speculators prefer to gamble m 
materials on winch the least possible amount of labour 
has been spent, to gamble in yam rather than in cloth, 
and m cotton rather than in yam. The change in value 
arises here out of the process which produces cotton, 
and out of the process in which cotton itself functions as 
means of production, and therefore as constant capital. 
It is tree that the value of a commodity is determined by 
the amount of labour embodied m it, but this quantity is 
itself socially determmed. If the amount of labour socially 
necessary for its production changes (and when there has 
been a bad harvest, the same amoimt of cotton represents 
a larger quantity of labour than when there hats been a 
good harvest), tliis reacts upon that portion of the com- 
modity produced under the old conditions, which coxmts 
alwa37s as an exceptional specimen of its kind,* seemg 
that the value of the commodity as a whole is always 
measured by the labour socially necessary, that is by the 
labour necessary under the social conditions prevailing 
at the present time. 

Even as the value of the raw material may change, so 
also the value already incorporated in the mstruments 

“All products of the same kind constitute, strictly speaking, one 
aggregate, whose price is determined by general con'?iderations, and 
without regard to particular circumstances." Le Trosne, op. cit., 
p. 893. 
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of labour that serve in the process of production (machinery, 
etc.) may change, this affecting the portion of value which 
the instruments transmit to me product. If, for instance, 
owing to a new invention, machinery of the same kind 
can be reproduced with a lessened expenditure of labour, 
then the old machinery depreciates more or less in value, 
and therefore transmits a comparatively smaller amount 
of value to the product. But here, likewise, the change 
in value originates outside the process in which the machine 
is acting as a means of production. Once engaged in that 
process, the machine cannot transmit more value than 
it possesses apart from the process. 

Just as no change in the value of the means of production 
can affect their character as constant capital (even though 
it may react upon them after they have entered into the 
labour process), so no change in the proportions between 
constant and variable capital can affect their fimctional 
difference. For instance, the technical conditions of the 
labour process may be so extensively metamorphosed that, 
where formerly ten workers with ten inexpensive tools 
elaborated a comparatively small amount of raw material, 
now one worker with an expensive machine elaborates 
one hundred times the amount. In this instance, the constant 
capital, the aggregate value of the means of production, 
Will have been greatly increased, and the variable portion 
of the capital, the portion advanced for labour power, 
will have been greatly reduced. But such a change only 
affects the relative magnitude of constant and variable 
ca|>ital, only affects the proportions in accordance with 
which the total capital is divided into constant capital 
and variable capit^; it does not affect the distinction 
between constant capital and variable capital. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

RATE OF SURPLUS VALUE 

I. Degree or Exploitation of Labour Power, 

The stirplus value which a given capital, C, has generated 
in the process of production, or, in other words, the self- 
expansion of the value of the advanced capital C, presents 
itself to us primarily as the excess of the value of the 
product over the aggregate values of its constituent 
elements. 

The capital C consists of two parts : a sum of money, c, 
advanced for the means of production; and another sum 
of money, v, spent on labour power. Hence, c represents 
the portion of value transformed into constant capital, and 
V the portion of value transformed into variable capital. 
Therefore, originally, C = c -(- v. For instance, £500 bemg 
the capita advanced, its components may be such that 
the £500 == £410 constant + £90 variable. VTien the 
process of production is finished, we get -a commodity 
whose value = (c -t- v) -f- s where s is the surplus value; 
of, taMng our previous figures, the value of this commodity 
may be (£410 constant -p £go variable) + £go surplus 
value. The original capital has now changed from C to C', 
from £500 to £590. The difference ^tween the two is s, 
or a surplus value of £go. Since the value of the constituent 
elements of the product is equal to the value of the advanced 
capital, it is mere tautology to say that the excess of the 
value of the product over thd value of its constituent 
elements is equal to the expansion of the capital advanced, 
or to the surplus value produced. 

Nevertheless this tautology needs closer examination. 
The two things compared are, the value of the product, 
and the value of the constituent elements consumed m 
the process of production. Now, we have seen that the 
portion of the constant capital which consists of the 
instruments of the labour process transfers to the product 
only a frsiction of its value, whereas the remamder of 
that value continues to reside in those instruments, retain- 
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ing its old form. Since the latter plays no part in the creation 
of value, we can ignore it. To introduce it into the calcula- 
tion would make no difference. I.et us assume that c « ^£410, 
consisting of raw materials to the amount of £312, accessory 
substances to the amount of ^^44, and wear and tear of 
machinery to the amount' of £54 — the total value of the 
machinery employed being £x,054. Out of this latter sum, 
then, we are concerned only with the capital advanced 
for the purpose of turning out the product, the sum of £54 
which is lost by wear and* tear during the process, and is 
therefore transferred to the product If we were to coimt 
in the £1,000 which continue to exist in their old form as 
steam-engine, etc., we should have to enter this item 
on both sides of the accoimt, on the side of the value 
advanced and on the side of the value of the product,* and 
thus have as our items £1,500 and £1,590 respectively. 
The difference, the surplus value, would still be £90. We 
shall, therefore, when we speak of constant capital ^vanced 
for the production of value, always mean (imless the con- 
text Shows otherwise) the v^ue of the means of production 
actually consumed m the process, and that value alone. 

This being agreed, let us go back to the formula C = c 
-f- V, which, as we saw, was transformed into C' = (c H- -v) 

4- s, C becoming C'. We know that the value of the constant 
capital is transferred to, and merely reappears m, the 
product. The new value actually created in the process, 
the value produced or value product, is, therefore, different 
from the value of the product; it is not, ns might seem to 
be the case at the &st glance, (c + v) -1- s, or (£410 
constant -b £90 variable) -b £90 surplus; but (v -f s), or ■(£90 
variable 4 - £90 surplus), not- £590 but £180 If c — o; il, 
in other -words, there should be branches of industry in 
which the capitalist could dispense with all means of 
production made by previous labour, whether raw material, 
auxiliary substances, or instruments of labour; if (in ' 
addition to labour power) he should make use of nothi^ 
but materials supplied gratuttoudy by nature — ^then there 
would be no constant capital to transfer to the product. 
This component of the vklue of the product, that is to say 

* “If we reckon tihe v^lne of tbe fixed ca£>it 4 t employed as a part of 
the advances, we must reckon the remammjg value of such capital 
at the es^ of 'i3ie'<year as a part of "the annual returns " Malthas, 
vf l^ohiical Economy, second edition, London, 1836, p. ad9. 
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the £4x0 in our example, would be eliminated; but the 
siun of :£i8o, the amount of new value created, or value 
produced, which indudes £go of surplus v^ue, would 
remain just as great as if c represented the highest value 
imaginable. We should have C == (o + v) !»= v ; and C' 
(the expanded capital) = v +• s, and, therefore, C' minus 
C = s, as before. On the other hand, if s = o, or if, m 
other words, the labour power whose value is advanced 
m the form of variable capital were only to produce its 
eqmvalent, we should have C == c + v, and C' (the value 
of the product) = (c + v) + o, this meanmg that C = C'. 
The capital advanced, would not, in that case, have under- 
gone any expansion of value. 

From what has gone before we know, in fact, that the 
surplus value arises exclusively out of the change m value 
which takes place in v, the portion of capital which has 
been transformed into labour power; we know, therefore, 
that V -f s — V -{- Av (v plus an increment of v). But 
the real change in value, and the ratio in which the value 
changes, are obscured by the fact that, because the variable 
capital increases, there is also an increase in the total 
amount of capital advanced This was £500, and now it 
has become £590. If, therefore, our an^ysis is to be an 
accurate one, we must completely ignore that part of the 
value of the product in which the constant capital reappears, 
this meaning that we must equate the constant capital 
to zero or make c = o. This is merely the application of a 
mathematical rule always used when operating with 
variable and constant magnitudes, related to each other 
by the symbols of addition and subtraction only. 

A further difficulty arises out of the original form of the 
variable capital. In the foregoing example, C' *== £4x0 
constant capital' 4 - £go variable capital, -f- ^90 surplus 
value. But £go comprise a definite, a constant magnitude, 
and it therefore seems absurd to treat this sum as a variable 
magnitude In actual fact, however, the terfn £go variable 
is here merely a symbol for the process through which 
this value passes. The portion of capital invested in the 
raurchase of labour power is a defimte amoimt of materialised 
labour, and is therefore a value havmg a constant magnitude, 
like the value of the labour power purchased. But, in the 
process of production, the place of this £go is taken, by 
labour power in action, dead labour power is replaced by 
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living labour power, a quiescent magnitude is replaced by a 
magnitude in a state of flux, a constant magmtude by a 
variable magnitude. The upshot is the reproduction of v 
plus an^ increment of v. From, the outlook of capitalist 
production, the whole course of events is a process of self- 
movement on the part of the ongmally constant value 
which has been transformed into labour power. Tc this, 
what tsJces place and its result must be ascribed. If, there- 
lore, such expressions as “£90 variable capitaJ” and "so 
much self-expandmg value", should appear contradictory, 
this is only because they disclose the contradiction immanent 
in capitalist production. 

The equatmg of the constant capital to zero may seem 
strange at first sight. Yet the same thing is always being 
done in evayday life. If, for instance, we wish to calculate 
the amoimt of England’s profit from the cotton industry, 
we begin by deducting the amounts paid for raw cotton 
to the United States, India, Eg3?pt, and other coimtries. 
In other words, we equate to zero the value of the capital 
that merely reappears m the value of the product. 

Of course the ratio of the surplus value, not only to 
the portion of capital out of which it directly arises and 
whose change in value it represents, but also to the sum 
total of the capital advanced, is, economically speaking, 
of very great importance. I shall discuss that question m 
detail when I come to Book Three. If one portion of the 
capital is to xmdergo .self-expansion by bemg converted 
into labour power, another portion of the capital must be 
transformed mto means of production. If the variable 
capital is to function, constant capital must be advanced 
in suitable proportions, in proportions which will vary' in, 
accordance with the technic^ character of the labour 
process with which we ar’e concerned. But although, when 
we are conducting a chemical analysis, we have t& use 
retorts and other containers^ we igpore these utensils 
when we come td consider the results of the analysis. In 
so far as the creation of value and the change of v^ue are 
contemplated in ‘and by themselves (in their pure essence), 
the means of production (the ‘ material forms of constant 
capital), supply nothmg more than the matter in which^ 
labour power in course of flux, labour power which creates* 
value, can incorporate itself. The nature of this material 
is, therefore, a matter of indifierence: it may be cotton, it 
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may be iron, or what not. The value of the material is 
likewise mdifferent. The only important thing is that there 
should be a sufficiency of it to absorb whatever amount 
of labour has to be expended during the process of produc- 
tion. Given this quantity, its value may rise or may fall, 
or the substance may be valueless like the earth and the 
sea — still, the process of creatmg value and changing value 
will not be affected by these considerations.* 

In the first place, therefore, we equate the constant 
capital to ^o. The advanced capital is consequently 
reduced from c 4- v to v, and the value of the product, 
(c v) + s, to the value produced, v -f- s. Assummg that 
the value produced is £xSo, which sumxepresents the labour 
expended during the entire process of production, we 
must subtract from this £go, representing the value of the 
variable capital, m order to ascertam the surplus value, 
which is £go This sum of £go, oar s, represents the absolute 
magnitude of the surplus value that has been produced. 
But its relative' magnitude, or the percentage increase of 
the variable capital, is .obviously determined by the ratio 
between the surplus value and the variable capital, and 

s 

will therefore be expressed by the fraction •— In our example,, 


this ratio is expressed by the fraction ^ = loo %. The 

relative increase in the value of the variable capital, or 
the relative magnitude of stirplus value, I term the rate 


of surplus value,^ 

We have seen that during one part of the labour process 
the worker produces nothing more than the value of his 
labour power, this meaning the value of his necessary 
means of subsistence. Since his work as producer is done 
in a society where the social division of labour prevails. 


* TL-ucretixis says: "Out of nothing, nothing can be created/' and 
this is self-evident. When we speak of the "creation of value", we do 
not m ean '"creation" in the strict sense pf the terna; we rnean the 
transformatiQB, of labour power into labour. Labour power, for its 
plnrt, is, above all,, energy transferred to a human organism from 
nourishing matter. 

^ The term is ctoined m accordance' with English usage, after the 
of the terms "rate of profit'*, "rate of interest", etc« In 
Book Three we shall see that the rate of profit is easily ^understood 
when w« know the laws of surplus value. If we approach the problem 
the other way about, both remain incomprehensible. 
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he does not produce the necessaries of life for himself 
directly, but produces, in the form of some particular 
commodity, such as yam, a value equal to the value of his 
means of subsistence, or to the value of the money with 
which he buys them. The portion of his working day spent 
in this way is larger or smaller accordmg as the value of 
the average amount of the means of subsistence he needs 
daily is smaller or larger,, according, that is to say, as the 
average daily labour time requisite for their production 
. IS longer or shortar. If, on the average, the vtiue of his 
daily ineans of subsistence is the embedment of six work- 
ing hours, then, on the average, the worker will have to 
labour for six hours tiajly in order to produce this value. 
If he were not working for a capitalist, but on his own 
account, independently, then, other things bemg equal, 
he would have, on the average, to work for the same aliquot 
part of the day in order to produce the value of his labour 
power, and -thus acquire the means of subsistence necessary 
for his Qwn maintenance or persistent reproductiDn. Smee, 
however, m that part. of the working day in. which he 
produces the daily value of labour power (3s., let us say), 
he produces nothing more than an • eqmvalent for the 
value of labour power- which has already been paid by 
the capitahst,* since the new value he creates does nothing 
more than replace the value of the variable .capital which 
has been advanced, this production of value would appear 
to be nothing more than reproduction. I therefore term 
that part of the workmg day in whmh such reproduction 
is e^^ted, necessary labour time', and I term the labour 
expended durmg this period, necessary labour* It is neces- 
sary for the worker, because it is independent of the social 
form of his labour. It is necessary for capital, and. for the 

« Note added by Friednoh Hngels ta the third editions The author 
is hero using the customary economic phraseology. The reader will 
reinembex, however, that on p..x62 he pointed out how m reahty it 
IS not the capitalist who makes an advance to the worker, but the 
worker who makes an advance to the capitalist. 

» Hitherto, in the present work, I have used the term "necessary 
labour time" to denote the labour time aooially necessary for the 
production of cormnodities generally. Henceforward I shaU use the 
term also to denote the necessary labour time mquisite fpr the 
production of the specific commodity labour power The use oi 
technical terms in varying senses is misleading, but there is no 
sciei^ce in w^ch it can be completely avoided. Consider, for mstance, 
both higher 'mathematics and lower mathematics. 
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world of capital, because the continued existence of the 
worker forms their foundation. 

The second period of the labour process, that in which 
the worker has overstepped the limits of necessary labour 
time, costs him labour, calls upon him for the expenditure 
of labour power, but it does not serve to create any value 
for him It serves to create surplus value, which smiles 
upon the capitalist with all the charms of an entity created 
out of nothmg. This part of the workmg day I term, surplus 
labour time] and all the labour expended in it I term, 
surplus labour. If we are to understand value in general, 
it is of supreme importance that we should learn to regard 
it as a mere congelation of labour time, as nothing more 
than materialised labour; and for the imderstanding of 
surplus value, it is just as important that we should learn 
to regard this as a mere congelation of surplus labour 
time, as nothing more than materialised surplus labour. 
What distingmshes the various economic types of society 
one from another (distmguishes, for mstance, a society 
based upon slavery &om a society based upon wage labour), 
IS nothing other than the way in which surplus labour is 
extorted from the actual producer, from the worker.* 

Since the value of the variable capital is equal to the value 
of the labour power which this variable cai>ltal buys, and 
since the value of this labour power determines the length 
of the necessary portion of the working day, while surplus 
value, for its part, is determmed by the length of the 
surplus portion of the working day, it follows that the ratio 
between surplus value and variable capital is identical with 

< Heir Wilhelxa Thucydides Roscber hsis made a brilliant dis- 
covery. He has discovered that if, on the one hand, the formation of 
surplus value or surplus product, and the consequent accumulation, 
are nowadays due to the thrift of the capitalist, who therefore 
"makes us pay him interest"; on the other hand, "m the earliest 
stages of civilisation, it is the strong who compel the weak to econom- 
ise" Op «<., p. 78. — What do they economise ? Is it labour? Or is it 
superfluous wealth, which does not yet exist ? Why do such men as 
Boscher try to account for the origin of surplus value in terms which 
are nothing m&re than a recapitulation of the capitalist's more or 
less plausible excuses for the appropriation of surplus value ? In part 
it IS because these writers axe genumely ignorant; but m part it is 
bec^Sise they are apologists, because they shrink from a scientific 
anSil^sis of value and surplus value, bemg afraid lest they should 
amw'#t a result which might he extremely distasteful to cdnstituted 
authority. 
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the ratio between surplus labour and necessary labour. In 

other words, the rate of surplus value, - = ■ 

V necessary labour 

T,, s , surplus labour . 

These two ratios — and — express the same 

V necessary labour ^ 

thing in different ways : one of them m terms of materialised, 
embodied labour; and the other in terms of living labour, 
labour m a state of flux. 

The rate of surplus value is, therefore, a precise expression 
for the degree of the exploitation of labour power by capital, 
or of the exploitation of the worker by the capitalist * 

We assumed that the value of the product was equal to 
(£410 constant capital + £90 variable capital) + £90 surplus 
value; and that the capit^ advanced was £500. Since the 
surplus value is £go, and the capital is ^£500, we should, ac- 
cording to the usual way of reckoning, deduce that the rate of 
surplus value (generally confounded with the rate of profi.t) 
has been r8 %, a rate so low that it could not fail to dehght 
the hearts of Mr. Carey and others who are so fond of 
telling us that there is a harmony of interests between 
labour and capital. In actual fact, however, the rate of 
s s s 

surplus value is not or — ; — but — It is, therefore, not 
^ C c •+• V V 


but — , that is to say 100 % — ^more than five times as 

great as the ostensible degree of exploitation. Although 
pi the case we are considering we do not know the absolute 
length of the workmg day, or the periodic subdivision of 
the labour process (mto days, weeks, etc.), or the number 
of workers who are simultaneously activating the variable 

capital of £90 — ^by its convertibihty into . 

^ necessary labour 

the rate of surplus value — shows us accurately the ratio 


» Although, the rate of surplus value is a precise expression for the 
degree of exploitation of labour powe.., it is by no means an expres* 
Sion for the absolute amount oi exploitation. For instance, if the 
necessary labour =* 5 hours, and the surplus labour =» 5 hours, the 
degree of exploitation is ioo%. The amount of exploitation is here 
measured by 5 hours; If, on the other hand, the necessary labour 
6 hours and the suiiplus labour «=» 6 hours, the degree of exploita^ 
txon is still 100%, whereas the actual amount of exploitation has 
increased 20%, namely from 5 hoiirs to 6. 
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between the two constituents of the working day. The 
ratio is lOO %- We know, therefore, that the worker is 
working half of every day for himself, and the other half 
for the capitalist. 

To put the matter concisely, the method of calculating 
the rate of surplus value is as follows We take the total 
value of the product, and treat as non-existent that part 
of its value which merely represents the reappearance of 
the value of constant capital. What remains is the only 
value which has been actually created in the course of 
producing the commodity. The amount of surplus value 
being known, we have but to deduct it from this remainder 
to ascertain the variable capital. On the other hand, the 
variable capital' bemg known, by the converse operation 
we can ascertain the surplus value. If both the amount of 
variable capital and the "amount of surplus value are known, 
we have only to perform the condudmg operation, only 

to calculate the ratio of the surplus value to the vUfiable 

capital. 

Simple though the method is, it will be well to give a 
few examples, so that the reader may gain practice m the 
application of the novel principles that are involved. 

First of all, let us suppose that there is a spinning mill 
containing 10,000 mule spmdles, spmnmg No. 32 yarn from 
American cotton, and turning out i lb. of yarn per spindle 
per week. We will eissume the wastage to be 6 %. In these 
circumstances, 10,600 lbs. of cotton are elaborated week by 
week into 10,000 lbs. of yarn, with a wastage of 600 lbs. 
In A-pril 1871, this cotton cost 7|d. per lb., so that, in 
round figures, the 10,600 lbs. of cotton cost £342. The 
10,000 spindles, Includh^ roving machinery and the steam- 
engme, cost per spindle, the total cost being therefore 
£10,000. As a further assumption, we will suppose that the 
wear and tear of these spindles is 10 %, or £1000, or, 
roughly, £20 per week. Let the rent of the factory buildings 
be £300, or, roughly, £6 per week. Coal we may reckon (for 
100 indicated h.p. at 4 lbs. of coal per h.p. per hour during 
a 60 hour' week and indusive of that consumed in heating 
the rai|l) at ii tons per week; at 8s. 6d. a ton, this amounts 
to abodt £4 los. per week. Add gas, £i per week; lulxricat- 
ing ^>ii, etc., £4 ic». per week. Total cost of the above 
auxiliary materials, £10 per week. Consequently, £378 
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represents the constant portion of the value of the week's 
product. Wages, let us suppose, are 3^53 per week. The 
price of the yam is lajd. per lb., so that 10,000 lbs. of yaim 
will have a vadue of The surplus value, therefcMre, m 

this case will be £510 — £430 = £80. Deducting the constant 
portion of the value of the product, which plays no part 
in the creation of value, we have £5^0 — £S7S = £132, as 
the value created weekly. Of this, £52 repres^ts variable 
capital, and £80 surplus value. The rate of surplus value is 

therefore ^ %. In a working day of 10 hours 

with average labour, the result is: necessary labour ■= 
hours, and surplus labour = 6^ hours.* 

Here is one more example. Jacob -gives the following 
calculation for the year 1815. ThcAigh-some of the items 
have been adjusted for various purposes, the table is 
sufl&ciently accurate for our needs. The price of wheat is 
assumed to be 8s. a quarter, and the average yield per 
acre to be 22 bushels, so that the acre would grow wheat 
to the value of £ix. 


Items per Acre. 

£ s. d. 

£ St d. 

Seed I 9 0 

Tithes, rates. 

Manure ^ lo o 

and taxes .... i x 0 

Wages 3 10 0 

Rent I 8 0 


Farmer’s profit 


and interest. . x 2 0 

Total .... £7 9 0 

Total II 0 


Assuming that the price of the product is equal to its 
value, the surplus value is here dotted to the various 
heads of profit, interest, tithes, etc. We have nothing to do 
with these details; we simply add the items together, and 
the sum is a surplus value of £3 ns. od. The sum of £3 19s. od. 
prid for seed and manure is ccmstant capital, and vfe ignore 

* The data in the text were given me by a Manchester factory 
owner, and may he relied upon. In Engluid, the hocsfe-power of an 
engme was in former days calculated from the diameter of the 
cylinder, now the actual horse>power shown by the indicator is 
taken. 
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it. There remains- the sum of £3 los. od. which is the vanable 
capital advanced, and we see that a new value of £3 los. od. 
^ £3 IIS. od. has been produced in its place. Therefore 

1 = £? ° 4 : giving a rate of surplus value of more than 

V £3 los. od.' ° ^ 

100 %. The labourer spends more than half of the working 
day in producing surplus value which different persons, 
under various pretexts, share out among themselves.* 

a. Representation of the Value of the Product in 
Proportional Parts of the Product. 

Now let us come back to the example which showed us 
how the capitalist makes capital out of money. The neces- 
sary labotur of his sphmer was 6 hotnrs, the surplus labour 
was also 6 hours, and the degree of exploitation was there- 
fore 100 %. 

The product of the 12-homr working day was 20 lbs. of 

yam having a value of 30s. No less than — of this yam 

value, an amoimt of 24s., consisted of nothing more than 
the reappearing value of the means of production that 
were consumed (20 lbs. of cotton, 20s.; spindles, etc., 4s), 

or consisted of constant capital. The remaining ■— con- 
stitute the new value of 6s. created during the process of 
spinnmg, half of which replaces the advanced daily value 
of the labour power, constitutes the variable capital, while 
the other half constitutes a surplus value of 3s. The total 
value of the 20 lbs. of yam is, therefore, made up as follows’ 

30S. value of yam = 24s. const, -f (3s. vsir. + 3s. sur. val.). 

Since this total value is represented in the total product 
of 20 lbs. of yam, it follows that the various component 
parts of the value must be represented m proportional 
parts of the product. If there is a yam value of 30s. in 

g 

lbs. of then there must he — of this value repre- 

» calcnilations in the text are intended merely as illustrationSi 
and m them, therefore, it is assumed that prices are equal to values. 
In Beeh Three, we shall learn that even m the case of average prices 
no such simple assumption can be made. 
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sentiog the constant dement of Z4s. in ^ of the product. 

or i6 lbs of yam. Of these i6 lbs., 13^ lbs represent the 
value of the raw materi^, the spun cotton, at 20s ; and 
2f lbs. represent the value of the consumed accessory 
substances and means of labour, spindles, etc., at 4s. 
Consequently, 13J lbs. of 37am represent the whole of the 
cotton used up m spinning the 20 lbs. of yum. It is. tme 
that these 131^ lbs. of 3ram contain only lbs. of cotton 
having a value of I3is. , but the supplementary value of 6§s 
forms an equivalent for the cotton consumed in spmnmg 
the additional 6f lbs. of 3um The effect is the same as if 
these 6| lbs. of 3um contained no cotton at aU, and as if 
the whole 20 lbs of cotton were concentrated into I3§^ lbs. 
of yam. The latter weight, on the other hand, does not 
contain a ]ot of the value of the consumed accessory 
substances and instruments of labour, or of the new value 
created in the spi nning process 

In like manner, an additional 2| lbs. of yam, in which 
the remamder of the constant capital (4s.) is hidden away, 
represent nothing else than the value of the auxiliary 
materials and instruments of labour used up in producing 

8 

the 20 lbs. of yam. Although, therefore, ~ of the product, 

or z6 lbs. of yam, regarded as a use-value, as yam, are just 
as much the products of the spmner's labour as the remain- 
der of the product, they do not, from our present point of 
view, contam any labour expended during the process of 
spinning, for they have not absorbed any labour during 
that process. It is as if they had been transformed mto yam 
without being spun, and as if the assumption of the yam 
form were pure make-beheve In actual fact, when the 
capitalist sells this quantity of yam for 24s., and thus buys 
back his means of production, we see that these x6 Ite. 
of 3mm axe nothing more than raw cotton, j^mdles, coal, 
etc,, decked out as yam. 

On the other hand, the remaining — of the product, 

4 lbs, of yam, represent nothing else ^an the new value 
of 6s. produced in the X2 hours' process of spmnmg. 
Whatever amount of consumed raw materials and instru- 
ments of labour may be hidden away m them, has already 
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been, extracted and incorporated into the first i6 lbs. of 
yam. The spinner's labour incorporated in 20 lbs. of yam 

is concentrated in ^ of the product. It is as if the spinner 

h ad elaborated 4 lbs. of 3?am in the air, or out of cotton 
and with the aid of spindles supplied by nature without 
any labour on the part of man — ^and therefore adding no 
value to the- product. 

- Of the 4 lbs. of yam in which the whole value produced 
by the day's process of spinning is thus incorporated, one 
half represents only the value that replaces tlie labour 
power tlmt has, been consumed, that is to say the variable 
capital amounting to 3s.; while the other 2 lbs. of yam 
represents only the surplus value of 3s. 

Since 12 hours of the spinner's labour are embodied in 
6s., in the yam value of 30s, th^e are embodied 60 working 

g 

hours. They exist in 20 lbs. of yam, of which — or 16 lbs. 

are the materialisation of 48 of the working hours spent 
in the process of spinning, that is to say the materialisation 
of the labour embodied in the means of production of the 

yam; while — , or' 4 lbs. of yam, on the other hand, are 

the materialisation of the 12 working hours actually ex- 
pended in the process of spinning. 

We saw previously that the yam value is equal to the 
sum of the new value created in its production and the 
value already preexistent in its means of production. Now 
we sde how the various component parts of the value «of 
the product, parts that differed functionally or conceptually 
one from another, may be represented by corresponding 
proportional parts of the product itself. 

Thus we can split up the product into different parts, 
of whdqh one represents only the labour previously expended 
on the means of production, represent only the constant 
capital; while another part represents only the necessary 
labour spent during the process of production, represents 
ohly the variable capital; and ytet another part represents 
®niy the surplus labour expended during the same process, 
presents only the surplus value. As we shall learn later 
■^e! 9 »iwe come to apply the method to complicated and 
httfceefei; .Wisolved p^blems, this procedure is ,no less 
important than it is simple. 
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In the example just cousidexed, we r^arded the total 
product as the conflated result of a i2-hotir working day. 
We can, however, follow this total product through every 
stage of its production, while ah the tune representing the 
{Kartial products, given ofi at the diSerent stages, as func- 
tionally diherent parts of the hnal or total pro^ct. 

In la hours, -^e spztmer produces so lbs. of 3ram. In 
t hour» therefore, he produces if lbs., and in 8 hours, 
I3f lbs., this being a partial product equal in value to -all 
the cotton which is spun during one entire labour day. 
In like manner, the partial product of'^the next period of 
I hour and 36 mmutes equals 2 f lbs of yam, and therefore 
represents the value of the instrUments-of labour that are 
used up dunng the 12-houx workmg ^y. Similarly, in the 
following period of i hour and 12 manutes the spinner 
produces 2 lbs of yam = 3s , a product having a value 
equal to that of the whole value he creates in 6 hours of 
necessary labour. Finally, in the last period of i hour and 
12 minutes he also paroduces 12 lbs. of yam, whose value 
is equal to the surplus value created by birtr during half a 
day's labour. This way of reckoning selves the English 
factory owner for everyday use; it shows, he will say, 
iti&t m the jSrst eight hours, or m two-thirds of tiie working 
day, he gets back the value of his cotton; and so on for 
the remaining hours. The method is a soimd one. It is, 
m fact, the first method given above, with this difference, 
that inst^Ld of being applied spatially, where the different 
parts of the product exist in the finished form side by side, 
it is applied m> the realm of time, where they follow one 
another. Nevertheless, such a -way of reckoning may be 
accompamed by extrem^y barbarian notions, especially 
m the heads of persons who have^ a practical interest in 
ihe process of making surplus value which is quite as 
strong as is their interest m rbisunderstandmg that process 
m the theoretical field. Persons of this cahhre may faijcy 
that our spmner, fen: instance, during the first 8 hours of 
his working day, produces or replaces ihe value of the 
cotton; that in tibe next period of x hour and 36 mmutes. 
he produces or r^laces the value of the consumed ^tra- 
ments of labour; that in the next peaod of i hour and 
12 mmutes he produces or replaces llie value of his wages; 
and that only the famous 'last hour" is devoted to the 
production 01 stilus value for the factory owner. Thus 
the spinner has imposed on him the task of performing a 
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twofold miracle. Not only must he produce cotton, spindles, 
steam-engine, coal, oil, etc., at the same time that he spins 
with them; hut simultaneously he must turn one working 
day into five. For, in the ex^ple we are considering, the 
production of the raw material and of the instruments of 
labour demands four workmg days of 12 hours each, and 
their transformation into yam requires another such 
12-hour workmg day. I wiU give an example, which has 
become famous, to show how avarice can lead to a belief 
in such miracles, and how there will never be a lack of 
sycophant doctrinaires eager to prove their reality. 

3. Senior's “Last Hour”. 

One fine morning in the year 1836, Nassau W. Senior, a 
noted stylist among English economists, was summoned 
from Oxford to Manchester. He taught economics in the 
former city, and was now to learn them m the latter. The 
factory owners chose him to fight on their behalf agamst 
the newly passed Factory Act, and also against the Ten 
Hours’ agitation, which was continued on a wider scale 
after the passing of the Act. With their customary acute- 
ness in practical matters, they had recognised that the 
learned professor “wanted a good deal of finishing”. That 
was why they prescribed him a course of Manchester 
medicine. Semor, for his part, after coming to Manchester, 
embodied the lectures he received from the factory owners 
in the pamphlet entitled Letters on the Factory Act, as it 
affects the Cotton Ma.nufacture, London, 1837. From this I 
select the subjoined edhE3?mg pas^ge: 

“Under the present law, no mill in which persons under 
18 years of age are employed, . . . can be worked more 
than iij hours a day, that is 12 hours for 5 days in the 
week and 9 on Saturday. Now, the following analysis [!] 
will show that in a miE so worked, tlx&. whole , Siet profit 
is drived from the last hour. I will suppose a manufacturer 
to mvest ^100,060: — jf8o,ooo in his mill and machinery, 
and £20,000 in raw material and wages. The annual return 
of that mi ll, supposing the capital to be turned once a 
year and grosg profits to be 15 %, ought to be goods worth 
£xx^fOOO. ... Of this ;fii3,ooo, each of the 23 half hours 

of Vork produces or — • Of these twenty-three twenty- 
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thirds (constituting the whole £115,000), twenty, that is 
to say £100,000 out of the £115,000, simply replace the 
capital; one twenty-third (or £5000 out of the £115,000) 
makes up for the deterioration of the mill and machinery. 
The remaining two twenty-thirds, that is the last two of the 
twenty-three half hours of every day, produce the net 
profit of 10 %, If, therefore (prices remaming the same), 
the factory could be kept at work 13 hours instead of iij, 
with an addition of about £2600 to the circulatmg capiti 
the net profit would be more than doubled- On the other 
hand, if the hours of working were reduced by i hour per 
day (prices remaining the same), the net profit would be 
destroyed — if they were reduced by one hour and a half, 
even the gross profit would be destroyed.'*^ 


* Senior, op, pp. 12-13. — will not trouble to comment upon 
certain curiosities in the above-quoted passage that are nothing to 
our purpose: for mstance, the contention that the factory owners 
reckon as part of their profit (gross or pet) the amoimt required to 
make good wear and tear of machmery, or, in other words, to replace 
a part of the capital Nor need we concern ourselves as to the accuracy 
of the writer’s figures In A Letter to Mr, Senior, etc , London, 1837, 
Leonard Homer showed that these figures were worth not a jot more 
than the so-called '^analysis”, Homer was one of the Factory Inquiry 
Commissioners in 1833, inspector of factories (substantially, 
censor of factories) till 1859. He rendered invaluable services to the 
English workmg class! carry mg on a lifelong contest, not only against 
the embittered factory owners, but also against the ministers of State, 
to whom the number of votes given by the factory owners m the 
Lower House was of more importance than was the number of hours 
worked by the “hands" in the mills, — ^Apart from errors of principle, 
Semor’s statement is confused. What he really wanted to say was 
^this "The factory owner employs the worker daily for ii-J hours, 
or ^3 half hours. The average workmg day consisting of 23 half 
hours, we may conceive the workmg year to consist of the same 
number of half hours (multiplied, of course, by the number of working 
days m each year). On this supposition, the 23 half hours of working 
time produce the annual product of £1x5,000; i half hour produces 

T 20 

— X ;£ii5,ooo; 20 half hours produce — x £115,000 £100,000, a 

sum which serves only to replace the capital advanced. There remain 


o 

3 half hours of working time, wh?.ch produce ^ X ;£i 15,000 

23 

-= £15,000. jgjrcss prpfit. Of these 3 half hours, i half 

hour produces — X j£i 15,000 =. £5000, ‘this serving only to replace 
2 3 

the wear and tear of factory and machmery. The remaining 2 half 
hours of worlong time, ttiat is to say the 'last hour’, produces 

— X £115,000 ^ £xq, 000, this bemg the net profit" In the text. 
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And this is what our learned professor terms an 
“analysis”! If he put credence in the complaints of the 
factory owners, who declared that the workers firittered 
away the best hours of the day in the production, therefore 
in the reproduction or replacement, of the value of the 
buildings, the machinery, the cotton, the coal, etc., then 
the analysis was superfluous His answer ought to have 
been: "Gentlemen, if you work your plant for lo hours 
instead of nj, then, other things being equal, the daily 
consumption of cotton, machinery, etc., will be reduced by 
hours. You gain as much as you lose. Yom workpeople 
will in future spend i Jhours lessupon producing or reifladng 
the capital that has been advanced.” 

If, on the other hand, he did not believe what they said, 
but, as an expert, considered an analysis necessary, he 
should, in a question concerned only with the relations of 
net profit to the length of the working day, above all have 
asked the factory owners not to lump together machinery 
and factory buildings, raw material and labour, in a mis- 
cellaneous way; but to be good enough to class, under one 
head, as constant capital, the capital invested in buildmgs, 
machinery, raw material, etc., and, under another head, 
the capital advanced upon wages. If he had then found 
that, in accordance with the calculation of the factory 
owners, the worker reproduced or replaced his wages in 
2 half hours, he should have continued his analysis as 
follows. 

"According to your figures, in the last hour but one, the 
worker produces his wages, and in the last hour of all pro- 
duces, your surplus value, or net profit. Now, since in equal 
period he produces equal values, the product of the penmti- 
mate hour has Idie same value as the product of the last 
hour. FurthCTmore, he only produces value in so far as he 
expends labour, and the amovmt of hia labour is measured 
by the labour time. According to your own data, this is ii J 
hours per day. He spends part of these iij hours in the 
'production or the replacement of his wages; and he spends 
the rest of his time in producing your net profit. He does 
nothing else in the whole of the working day. Since, how- 
ever. on your own assumption, his wages and ■^e amount 

Senior transforms these rematriing — of the product into portions 
of the worldng day itself. 
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of surplus value yielded by him are values of equal magni- 
tude, it is obvious that he must produce his wages in 5| 
hours and your net profit in another 5f hours. Inasmuch as, 
further, the value of the yam produced in 2 hours is 
equal to the sum of the values of his wages and your 
net profit, the measure of the value of this yam must be 
II J working hours, the product of the penultimate hour 
being measured by 5f working hours and the product of 
the last hour by anottier 5f workmg hohrs Now we come 
to a ticklish point, so you must pay strict attention. The 
penultimate working hour is an ordinary hour of working 
time, just like the first one. It is an ordmary workmg hour, 
neither more nor less. How, then, can the spinner in 1 work- 
ing hour produce, m the shape of yam, a value which 
represents 5f working hours? In actual fact, he does not 
perform any such miracle. What he produces as use-value 
in one working hour, is a defimte amount of yam. The 
value of this yam is measured by 5f working hours, 
of which 4f hours are (without any complicity on his 
part) hidden away in the means of production consumed 
durmg that hour — ^in cotton, machinery, etc. — ^while the 
remaining i hour is added by the worker. Consequently, 
since his wages are produced in 5f hours, and the amount 
of yam produced by i hour of spinning also embodies 
5i workmg hours, there is no witchcraft in the result that 
the value created by his 5f hours’ spinning is equal to the 
value of the products spun in i hour. You are altogether 
on the wrong track if you unsighie that he wastes a single 
moment of his working day when he is reproducmg or 
replacing the values of the cotton, the machinery, and so 
on. On ihe contrary, it is because his labour transforms the 
cotton and the spmdles into yam, it is because he spins, 
that the values of the cotton and the spindles transfer 
themselves to the yam of their own accord. The transference 
depends upon the quality of his labour, not upon its quantity. 
It IS true that in l hour he -will transfer to the yam more 
value, in th.e s!^pe of cotton, than he will in ^ an hour; 
but that is only because in i hour he spins more cotton 
than in i an hour. You see, then, your assertion that the 
workman produces, in the penultimate hour, the value of 
his lyages, and in the last hour the net profit, amounts to 
nothing more than this, that in yam produced by him in 
?my two working hours, whether they are the two first or 

I — 1 848 
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the two last hoiars of the Working day, there are incorporated 
ii^ working hours, just as many hours_ as there are in his 
whole working day. The assertion ^at, in the first 5f hours 
he produces &e wages you pay him for his labour, and in 
the last 5i hours your net profit, is tantamount to this, 
that you pay him for the former, but not for the latter. I 
speak of the payment for 'labour', instead of payment for 
‘labour power', because I wish to use your own dialect. 
Well now, gentlemen, if you compare the working time 
you pay for, wth the working time you do not pay for, 
you will find that they are to one another, as half a day is 
to half a day, this being lOO %, and a very pretty percentage 
indeed. Furthermore, there is no doubt whatever that if 
you make your ‘hands’ toil for 13 hours instead of iij, 
and if, as may be expected of you, yon treat the work 
done in that extra ij hours as pure surplus labour, then 
the surplus labour will be increased from 5l to 7J hours, 
and the rate of surplus value will therefore be mcreased 
from 100 % to 126^ %. You are, therefore, far too 
sanguine when you believe that the addition of hours 
to the working day will increase the rate of surplus value 
from 100 % to 200 % or even more; when you believe, in 
other words, that it will be ‘more than double*. On the 
other hand fthe human heart is a wonderful thmg, especially 
when a man carries his heart in his purse), you take an 
absurdly pessimistic view when you axe afraid that if the 
working day is reduced from iij hours to loj, all your 
net profit will take wings to itself and fly away. Nothing of 
tte kmd will happen. Other things being equal, the surplus 
labour will fall from 5f hours to 4f , which will still leave 
you a very substantial rate of surplus value, namely %. 

The momentous ‘last hour’, about which you have balAl^ 
more nonsense than even the millenarians did about the 
day of judgment, is ‘all bosh’. If you lose this last hour, it 
will not cost you. your net profit, nor will it cost the boys 
and girls, you employ their ‘purity of mind’-* 

* ‘Whereas Senior set himseli^to prove that the net profit of the 
factory owners, the existence of the English cotton industry, and 
England's predannnant place in the world marleet, depended upon 
the "last hour of the working day"-— I>.n Andrew Ura showed, 00 dw 
other hand, that if children and young persons under iS years of 
a,ge, instead of being kept for the fall 12 hoars in the warm and pure 
txms^ atGCosphene of the factory, were turned a whole hour earlier 
into the heartless and fidvolous outer world, they would, thanks to 
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“Whenevea: yonr own ‘last hotir’ strikes m esimest, think 

idleness and vice, be deprived of the chance of immortal salvation. 
From 1S4S onwards, the factory inspectors were never weary of 
twillin g the masters with tins "last hour", this "momentous hour". 
First Mr. Howell, in his factory report under date May 31, 1855, 
writes: "Had the following ingemous calculation” [he goes on to 
quote Semor] "been correct, every cotton factory in the United 
Kingdom would have been working at a loss' smce the year 1850/' 
Reports of Inspectors of Factories for the half year ending April 30, 
1S55, pp. 19-20 — ^In the year 1848, after the passmg of the Ten 
Hours* Act, the masters of some flax-spinnmg mills dispersed through 
the countryside on the borders of Dorset and Somerset, brought 
pressure on their workpeople to sign a petition agamst the Act. One 
of the clauses of this petition ran as follows : "Your petitioners, as 
parents, conceive that an additional hour of leisure will tend more 
to demoralise the children than otherwise, believing that idleness 
Is the parent of vice.'* On this the factory inspectors*^ Report xmder 
date October 31, 1848, comments as follows (p. 104): "The atmo- 
sphere of the flax miil 5 » in which the children of these virtuous and 
tender parents work, is so loaded with dust and fibre from the raw 
material, that it is exceptionally unpleasant to stand even 10 mmutes 
in the spinning rooms* for you are unable to do so without the most 
'painful sensation, owing to the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, and mouth, 
bemg immediately filled by the clouds of flapc dust from which there 
Is no escape The labour itself, owing to the feverish haste of the 
machinery, demands unceasing application of skill and movement, 
under the control of a watchfulness that never tares; and it seems 
somewhat hard, to let parents apply the term 'idling* to their own 
children, who, atfter allowing for meal tunes, are fettered for xo whole 
hours to such an occupation, in snch an atmosphere. . . . These 
children work longer than the labourers in the neighbouring villages. 
- . . Such cruel t^k about ‘idleness and vice* ought to be branded as 
the purest cant and the most shameless hypocrisy. . . . Thatpootion 
of tie public, who* about 12 years ago* were struck by the assurance 
with which, under the sanction of high authority, it was publicly and 
most earnestly proclaimed^ that the whole net profit of the manu- 
facturer flows from the labour of the last hour, and that, therefore, 
the reduction of the working day by i hour would destroy his net 
profit, that portion of* the public, we say> will hardly believe its own 
eyes when it now finds that the origin^ discovery of the virtues of 
the 'last hour^ has smce been so far improved as to mclude morals 
as well as profit; so that, if the duration of the labour of children is 
reduced to a full xo hours, their morals, together with the net profits 
of their employers, will vanish, both being dependent on this last, 
this fatal hour.**— The report goes on to give some examples of the 
morality and virtue of these same pure-mmded manufacturers; of 
the tncks, the artifices, the cajolery^ threats, and the falsifica- 
tions they make use of, m order, first, to compel a few defenceless 
workers to sign such petitions, and then to impose these petitions 
upon paxhament as representative of the views of a whole branch of 
industry,t or of whole counties. It is characteristic of the present 
condition of what is termed econonuc "science”, that neither Seniox 
himself, who subsequently (to his honour be it said) energetically 
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of the professor from Oxford. For the nonce, gentlemen, 
farewell, and may we meet again in a better world!"* 

It was somewhere about 1836 that Senior made his famous 
discx)very of the "last hour". On April i5» 1848, m the 
"Economist", James Wilson, one of the chief mandarins m 
the economic world, trumpeted the doctrine anew in a 
polemic against the Ten Hours' law. 

4. Surplus Product. 

The part of the product that represents the surplus 

value (in our example, ^ of the 20 lbs. of yam, that is to 

say 2 lbs. of yam) I term surplus product. Just as the rate 
of surplus vsdue is determined by its relation, not to the 
total capital advanced, but to the variable part of that 
capital, so the relative magnitude of the surplus product is 
determined by its ratio, not to th^ remainder of the total 
product, but to that part of the product which represents 
necessary labour. Inasmuch as the production of surplus 
value is the end and aim of capitalist production, wealth 
should be measured, not by the absolute magnitude of the 
product, but by the relative magnitude of the surplus 
product.* 

supported factory legislation, nor liis adversaries from first to last, 
ever succeed in discovering the nature of the fallacies which invalid- 
ated his '^original discovery". In default of valid reasoning, an appeal 
was made to practical experience ; but the why and wherefore of this 
practical experience remained a mystery. 

* Though Senior never learned enough to write in that strain, he 
certainly derived some benefit from his excursion to Manchester. 
In his Letters on the Factory Act, he makes the whole net profit, 
includmg both "profit" and "mterest" and even "somethmg more" 
depend upon a single unpaid hour's work A year before, in his 
Outlim^s of PohHcal 'Economy, written for the instruction of Oxford 
undergraduates and of cultured philistmes, he had "discovered" 
(m opposition to Ricardo's view that value is determined by labour 
time) that profit is derived from the labour of the capitalist, and 
interest from the capitalist's asceticism, from "abstmence". The 
idea, preposterous though it be, is an old one ; only the word "abstin- 
ence' new. Herr Roscher was quite right when he translated it by 
the German word "Enthaltung". Some of Roscher's compatriots, 
commonplace folk with less knowledge of Latin, rendered it m 
monkish fashion as "Entsagung" (renunciation). 

* "To an individual with a capital of £10,000, whose profits were 
^200.1 per annum, it would be a matter quite indifferent whether 
his capital would employ 100 or 1000 men, whether the commodity 
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The sum of the necessary labour and the surplus labour, 
the period of time in which the worker produces both the 
value which replaces the value of his labour power and 
surplus value in addition, constitutes the actual time during 
which he works — ^his working day. 

produced sold for ,£1 0,000 or ^20,000, provided, in aU cases, bis 
profit were not diminished below £^000. Is not the real interest of 
the nation similar? Provided its net real income, its rent and profits, 
be the same, it is of no importance whether the nation consists of 
ten or of twelve millions of inhabitants/* Ricardo, op. dt., p. 416. — 
Long before Ricardo, Arthur Young, a fanatical cbampion of surplus 
product, and, in other respects, a loquacious and uncritical author 
whose reputation is in inverse proportion to his merits, wrote: "Of 
what use, in a modem kingdom, would be a whole province thus 
divided" [in the old Homan manner among small independent 
peasants], "however well cultivated, except for the mere purpose of 
breeding men, which, taken smgly, is a most useless purpose?" 
JPoliiicM ArUhmetic, etc., Loudon, 1774, p. 47. — Very remarkable 
indeed is "the strong inclination to represent net wealth as beneficial 
to the labouring class . . . though it is evidently not on account 
of being net**. T. Hopkins, On Rent of Land, etc., London, 1823, 
p. X26. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE WORKING DAY 


I. Limits of the Working Day. 


We set out from the supposition that labour power is 
bought aud sold at its value. This value, like that of any 
other commodity, is determined by the labour time 
necessary for its production. If, therefore, the production 
of the means of subsistence necessary, on the average, for 
a worker in one day, needs 6 hours’ labour, he must, on 
the average, work 6 hours every day in order to produce 
his own labour power, or in order to reproduce the value 
obtained by its sale. The necessary part of his working day 
vs^, therefore, comprise 6 hours; and, so long as the 
conditions remained unchanged, it is a constant. But a 
knowledge of this constant does not suffice to tell us the 
length of the working day. 

We will assume that the line a b represents the 

length of the working day, or the duration of the necessary 
labour time; 6 hours, let us say. Accordmg as the labour 

over and above a ^b amounts to i, 2, or 6 hours, etc., 

we shall get three different lines, representing three dif- 
ferent working days of 7, 9, and 12 hours respectively 

These three hues will be a ^b-c to represent the 

7-hour day; a b c to represent the g-hour day; and 

a- b— c to represent the 12-hour ^y. The exten- 
sion b c of the line a ^b represents the duration of 

the surplus labour. Since the whole working day is 
a b + b c or a c, it varies in length with the variable 
quantity b c. The component a b bemg constant, the ratio 
of b c to a b can always be calculated In the first working 

day, it is g; in the second, it is g, and in the third, it is g. 


Stoce. further, the ratio ,iHPi]2.”orl^ time 

necessary working time 

the rate of surplus value, this ratio is given by the ratio 
of b c to a b. Calculated in percentages, it amounts in the 
three diSerent working days to i6§ %, 50 %, and 100 % 
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respectively. On the other hand, a n^re knowledge of the 
rate of sxirpltis value will not sufSce to tell us the length 
of the working day. For a 100 % rate of surplus value, 
the working day may be 8 hours, 10 hours, 12 hours, etc. 
A knowledge of the rate of surplus value, a knowledge 
that the rate is 100 %, for instance, will tell us that 
the two parts of the wcarkmg day, comprising necessary 
labour and surplus labour respectively, are of equ^ 
length, but it does not tell us the al:s<^ute magnitude of 
eather. 

The working day, therefore, is not a constant but a 
variable magnitude. True that one of its portions is deter- 
mined by the amount of lahour time necessary for the 
perpetual rejaroduction of the worker, but its total magni- 
tude varies with the duration of surplus labour. The 
working day is consequently determinable but indeter- 
minate.* 

However, though the working day is not a fixed magnitude 
but a variable one, it can only vary within certam limits. 
Nevertheless, its minimal length is indeterminable. Still, 
if we suppose that b c, the prolongation of the line a b, 
representing surjrf.us labour, *=* o, then we get a minimal 
limit, the working day being restricted to the length of 
time during winch the worker must work for his own 
mamtenance. But, on the basis of the capitalist method 
of production, necessary labour tune cannot possibly 
constitute the whole of the working day. The working day 
cannot possibly be restricted to this minimum. At the 
other end of the scale, the maximum, the working day is 
restricted. It cannot possibly be prolonged beyond a 
Certain duration. The maximum length of the worl^g day 
is decreed by two considerations. First of all, by the phjrsical 
restrictions imposed by nature upon labour power. During 
the naturally given day of 24 hours, a human being can 
only expend a certain definite quantity of vital energy. 
In like manner, a horse that is worked day after day can 
only work for 8 hours out of the 24. Part of the day must 
be reserved for rest and sleep; and during anothfer part 
of the day a human being has other bodily needs to satisfy, 
has to t^ke food, to wash, to put on his clothes, and so 

* "A day's labcyar is vague, it may be tang or sliort." Ak £ssaj> **» 
Trade and Commerce eoniatntng Observaiwms on Taxahtm, etc,, 
Loudon. 1770, p 73. 
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on, But besides these physical limitations, there are 
mental or moral limitations to the length of the working 
day. The worker needs time for the satisfaction of mental 
a rifl social wants, whose conaprehensiveness and number 
are determined by the general level of the civilisation in 
which he lives. Consequently, the variations in the working 
day occur within physical and social linuts. Still, both 
the kmds of the restrictions thus imposed are elastic, 
and therefore capable of considerable variation. 'That 
is why, in practice, we meet with a working day of 
8 hours, lo, 12, 14, 16, and 18 — ^the length thus varying 
widely. 

The capitalist has bought labour power at its value for 
a day. He has, therefore, acquired the right of making the 
worker work for him for a day. But what is a working 
day?* Unquestionably the workmg day must be shorter 
than the natural day of 24 hours. How much shorter? The 
capitalist has his own ideas as to this matter. As a capitalist, 
he IS merely capital personified. His soul is the soul of 
capital, which has a vital impetus of its own, the impi^ 
towards self-expansion, towards the, creation of surplus 
value towards makmg the constant factor of capital (the 
means of production) absorb the greatest possible amount 
of surplus labour,* Capital is dead labour, and, like a 
vampire, can only keep itself aHve by sucking the blood 
of living labour. The more blood it sucks, the more vigor- 
ously does it hve. The time during which the worker 
works, is the time during which the capitalist is consummg 
the labour power he has bought.* If the worker consumes 

I This question is fax more important than the famous one which 
Sir Robert Peel propounded to the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, asking: "What is a poimd?” Peel could only have asked ttie 
question because he was as much in the dark as to the nature of 
money as were the "httle sbillmg men" of Birmingham. 

* "^^jthe aim of the capitafii^ to obtain 'Oie gpeatest jpossible 
quantity ‘of labour in return for the amount of capital he lays out 
il bb y the purchase of la^ur." J. G Courcelle-Seneuil, TraxU thSoriqw 
Sr'pvat!i!qi& des entrepvises tndusirtelles, second edition, Paris, 1857, 
p. 63 

s "An hour'a labour lost in a day is a prodigious injury to a com- 
mercial State. . . . There is a very great consumption of luxuries 
among the labouring poor of this kingdom: particularly among the 
maanfactacmg populace, by which they also consume their time, the 
m(»t fatal of consumptions." An Essay on Trade and Commerce, etc,, 
pp. 47 and 153. 
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his disposable time for his own purposes, he is robbing 
the capitalist.^ 

Thus the capitalist appeals to the law of exchange of 
commodities. Like any other buyer, his desire is to turn 
the use-value of his commodity to the greatest possible 
advant^e. But suddenly we hear a voice which has hitherto 
been stifled amid the storm and stress of the process of 
production. The worker speaks as follows. 

''The commodity I have sold you is distinguished from 
the ordinary mob of commodities by this, that its use 
creates value, and a greater value than its own. That was 
why you bought it. What to you seems a spontaneous 
expansion of capital;, seems to me an excessive expenditure 
of labour power. In the market, you and I know only one 
law, the law of the exchange of commodities. By that law, 
the consumption of a commodity belongs, not to the seEer 
who alienates it, but to the buyer, who acquires it. Con- 
sequently, the use of my daily labour power belongs to 
you. But it is my concern to reproduce it daily, by means 
of the price of its daily sale, so that I can continue to sell 
it over and over again. Apart from natural wear and tear 
due to advancing years, and so on, I must be capable of 
working to-morrow with the normal measure of energy, 
health, and freshness I possess at my work to-day. You 
are contmually preaching to me the gospel of 'thrift' and 
'abstinence'. Well and good! I shall make a reasonable 
and thrifty use of my sole possession, my labour power, and 
shall be careful to avoid squandering it. From day to day 
I shall set so much only of it in motion, shall turn so much 
only of my capacity for labour into labour, as is compatible 
with its normal duration and healthy development. If you 
prolong the workmg day for me immeasurably, you will 
reach a point when you will be able in one day to set in 
motion an amount of my labour power which may exceed 
what I can replace in three days. What you thus gain in 
labour, I shall lose in the substance of labour. Usmg my 
labour power and despoiling me of my labour power are 
two very different thmgs. If the working life of an average 
worker who does a reasonable amount of work be on the 

» the free manual worker rests for. a moment, the avaricious 
economist, watching uneasily, contends that the worker is robbing 
him " N. Linguet, Thiorte des ctviUs^ etc,, Lx^ndon, 1767, vol. II, 
p 466. 

j 84S 
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average 30 years, then the value of my labour power, fot 
which you pay me from day to day, is or xo ^gso 

of its total value. But if you consume it ail m ten years, 

X I 

then you will have paid me daily instead of of 

its total value, that is to say only i of its d’^y value; and 
consequentl3f'you wiH have robbed me daily of f of the 
value of my commodity. You pay me for one day’s labour 
pow er, and in that day you consume ttoee days’ labour 
power. ‘ This conflicts with terms of our contract, and 
mirmges the law of the exchange of commodities. I there- 
fore demand a working day of normal length; and I voice 
this demand without making any appeal to your heart, 
seeing that sentiment has nothmg to do with busmess. 
You may be a model citizen. Perhaps you are a member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
one who hves in the odour of sanctity. But the thmg that 
you represent when you are confronted with me has no 
heart within its breast. The heart which seems to throb 
there is my own. I demand the normal working day because, 
hke any other seller, I demand the value of my commodity. "» 

We see that, apart from extremely elastic limits, the 
nature of the exchange of commodities imposes no limit 
upon the workmg day, no limit upon surplus labour. The 
capitalist mamtams his right as purchaser when he tries 
to make the working day as long as possible, and to make, 
whenever possible, two workmg days out of one. On the 
other hand, the specific nature of the commodity that has 
been sold imposes a limit upcai the buyer's consumption of 
it, and the worker is maintaining his light as seller when 
he wants to restrict the working day to a normal length. 
Here we encounter an antmomy in which right conflicts 
with right, both of these rights being halTowed'Hy the law 

> During th» great strike o£ the London bxulders in i860 to 1861, 
declared m order to enforce the reduction of the working day to 
g hours, the strike oommittee published a manifesto which corre- 
sponded in many respects to the above imagmary plea. This mani- 
festo alluded, not without irony, to the tact that a certain Sir Samuel 
Morton Peto, one of the most avaricious profiteers among the 
"buiidmg masters”, was hvmg ‘‘m the odour of sanctity". In the 
year 1B67 this same Peto came to a bad end— financially — ^jast as 
did a few years later the even more famous Grerman railway con- 
tractor Strousberg. 
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of exchange of commodities. When two rights come into 
conflict, force decides the issue. That is why, in the history 
of capitalist production, the decision as to what is a norm^ 
working day presents itself in the form of •a struggle as 
to the definmg of the limits of the working day — a struggle 
between the aggregate of capitalists, the capitalist class, 
and the aggregate of workers, the working class. 

2. The Greed for Surplus Labour. Factory Owner 

AND Boyar. 

Surplus labour was not a new discovery made by capital. 
Wherever a part of society has a monopoly of the means 
of production, the worker, whether free or bond, must 
supplement the labour time necessary for his own main- 
tenance by surplus labour time in which he produces the 
means of subsistence for the owner of the means of pro- 
duction,* whether this owner be an Athenian devotee of 
the Good and the Beautiful,'> an Etruscan theocrat, a 
Roman citizen, a Norman baron, an American slave owner, 
a Wallachian boyar, a modem landlord, or a capitalist » 
It is obvious, however, that when a society is so constructed 
that, from the economic standpoint, the use-value of 
products predominates over their exchange-value, surplus 
labour is restricted within a smaller or larger circle of 
wants, and that, in such a society, an unquenchable thirst 
for surplus value cannot arise as the direct outcome of 
the very nature of the method of production. For this 
reason, overwork in ancient days only became horrible 
when the aim was to gain exchange-value in its independent 
form, by the production of gold and silver. In that case, 
a compulsory working to death was the officdsd form of 
overwork. Enough upon this matter to read Diodorus 
Siculus .3 Such conditions were exceptional in the ancient 

< ‘"Those who labour ... in realit7 feed both the pensionexs 
oaJled the rach and themselves.” Edmund Surke, op. ott., p. 2. 

• Niebuhr, m his Rdmxsehe Geschtchte, nays with much naivety: 
"We cannot fail to recognise that such works as those of ancient 
Etmna, which amaze ns even in their rums, presuppose, on a small 
scale [ 1 ], States cossistmg of lords and seifs ” Sismondi, writmg with 
far more insight, says that "Brussels lace” presupposes wage lords 
and wage slaves. 

3 "Who, without pitying their miserable lot, can see these un- 
fortunates” [he IS speaking of the slaves m the gold mmes on the 
confines of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia], “who cannot even keep 
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world. As soon, however, as peoples among which production 
still takes the lower form of slave labour, serf labour, and 
the like, are attracted within the domain of the world 
market which is dommated by the capitalist method of 
production, so that the sale of products made for export 
becomes their leading mterest, the civilised horrors of 
overwork are grafted on to the barbaric horrors of slavery, 
serfdom, etc. In the Southern States of the American Union, 
negro slavery had a moderate and patriarchal character 
so long as production was mainly carried on for the satis- 
faction of the immediate needs of the slave owners. But 
m proportion as the export of cotton grew to be a vital 
interest of the slave States, overwork became a factor m a 
calculated and calculating system, so that here and there 
it was considered "good business" to use up the negroes’ 
lives m seven years. No longer did the slave owner aim 
merely at getting a certain quantity of useful products out 
of the work of his slaves. He wanted to extract surplus value. 
The same thing has happened m the Danubian Princi- 
palities* m the case of serf labour. 

A comparison of the ^eed for surplus labour m the 
Danubian Principalities with the greed for surplus labour 
in English factories, is an exceptionally mterestmg one, for 
the reason that, under the corvee, surplus labour has an 
independent and palpable form. 

Let us suppose that the working day comprises 6 hours 
of necessary labour and 6 hours of surplus labour. Then the 
free worker gives the capitalist every week 6 x 6 = 36 hours 
of surplus labour. It is just as if he were to work 3 days a 
•ffeek on. his own account and 3 days a week gratuitously 
for the capitalist. But this fact is not obvious; surplus 
lahour and necessary labour marge into one another. The 
same relation can be just as well described by saying that 
in each minute the worker labours for 30 second on his 
own behalf and for 30 seconds on behalf of the capitalist. 
It is otherwise with the cmrvde. Here the necessa^ labour 
which the Wallachian peasant does for his own maintenance 

’Iheir bodies clean or bave tbe wherewithal to cover their nakedness. 
There is no indulgence, no forbearance, for the sick, the weakly, 
the old, or woman's weakness. Under the compulsion of the lash 
they must all go on working until death puts an end to their sufferings 
and their distress." Bthhaiheca htstor%ca, lib. 3, cap. 13. 

» Now Rumania. 
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IS quite distinct from the surplus labour he does for the 
boyar* The former is done on his own plot of land, the 
latter is done upon the seigneurial estate. Consequently, 
the two parts of the labour time exist independently side 
by side. In the corv^, surplus labour is set quite apart 
from necessary labour. Obviously, the fact that surplus 
labour and necessary labour may appear now in one 
of these phenomenal forms and now in the other, does 
not afiect the quantitative ratio between surplus labour 
and necessary labour. Three days of surplus labour m a 
week remain three days of labour for which the worker 
receives no equivalent ; and it does not matter whether we 
call them ''corvee" or "wage labour". But whereas m the 
capitalist the greed for surplus labour takes the form of 
an urge to mcrease the length of the working day indefi- 
nitely, in the boyar the same greed takes the simpler 
form of an endeavour to increase the number of days on 
which corvdable work (forced labour) is done.* 

In the Danubian Pnncipalities, the corvfe was inter- 
mingled with the pa 3 nnent of land-rent in kind and with 
other appurtenances of serfdom, but the main tribute 
to the ruling class was rendered in the form of the corvfe. 
Wherever this is so, we much more often find that serfdom 
has developed out of the corv^ than that the corvfe has 
developed out of serfdom.* In the Rumanian provmces, 
matters took this course. There, the original method of 
production had been based upon communal ownership of 
the land, though the communes had a different form from 
that which prevailed among the Slavs and among the 

* What follows applies to the conditions that prevailed in the 
Rumanian provmces before the Crimean War. 

» Note added by Engel^ to the third edition: This applies to 
Germany as well as to Rumania, and it applies m especial to Prussia 
eastward of the Blbe In the fifteenth century, the German peasant 
was almost everywhere for practical purposes a free man, though 
subject to certain liabilities in the way of produce and of labour 
The German colonists in Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, and East 
Prussia, were legally recognised to be free men. The victory of the 
nobles in the Peasants' War put an end to this state of afiairs. 
Not only did the conquered peasants of South Germany become 
serfs once more. From the middle of the sixteenth century onwards, 
the free peasants of East Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and 
Silesia, and ere long those also of Schleswig-Holstein, had been 
reduced to the status of serfs See Maurer, Geschtchte der Fronhdfe^ 
vol IV, Meitzen, Z)^ Boden des pretcsstschen Stciats, and Hansen, 
Leibezgenschaft tn Schleswig-Holsietn 
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natives of Hindustan. Part of the land was cultivated in 
severalty as freehold by the vanous members of the com- 
munity; another part, the pubhc land, was tilled by them 
in common. The products of this joint labour served p^tly 
as a reserve fund to provide agamst the risks of a failure 
of the crops and other accidents, and partly as a national 
I^oviaon to cover the costs of war, religion, other 
communal expenditure. In course of time, rralitary and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries usurped, together with the common 
lands, the labour that was p^ormed on these. The labour 
of free peasants upon common lands became corv^able 
labour due to those who had stolen the co mm on lands. 
Therewith in actual fact, though without legal sanctions, 
a system of servile relationships developed, imtil Russia, 
the world hberator, under the pretext of abolishing serfdom, 
made serfdom legal. Of course the code of the corvfe, 
promulgated in 1831 by the Russian General KiselefE, 
was dictated by the boyars. Thus at a single blow Russia 
won over the magnates of the Danubian Prmdpalities and 
gained the applause of fatuous liberals throughout Europe. 

According to the Organic Regulation, as this codex of 
the corvde is termed, every Wdilachian peasant owes to 
the so-called lord of the soil, in addition to a number of 
detailed payments in kind: (1) 12 days of general labour 
per annum; (2) i day of field labour per annum; and 
(3) I day of wood cairymg per annum. In aU, 14 days per 
annum. With profound msight into the principles oE 
pohtical economy, the term, “working day”, however, is 
not used m its ordmary sense. It is supposed to mean the 
time necessary for the production of an average daily 
product, and this average daily product is so artfully 
defined that not even a titan coiild produce it in 24 hours' 
labour. With typical Russian irony, the Regulation pithily 
states that by 12 wcrking days must be understood the 
product of the manual labour of 36 days; that i day of 
field labour means 3 days; and that i day of wood carr3?ing 
also means 3 days. In all, then, 42 days of corvdable labour. 
To the foregoing must be superadded what is termed 
"iob^e”, service due to the lord of the soil for extra- 
ordinary occasions. This supplementary corvee is estimated 
at 14 days per anmtm for each WaJlachiau peasant, every 
•\^age having to furnish year by year, in proportion to the 
size of its population, a definite contingent to the iobagie. 
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We get, therefore, a total jaximber of 56 working days 
per annum which must be devoted to the corv^. Now, the 
climate of Wallachia is a severe one, so that only zxo days 
in the year axe suitable for agricultural work. Deducting 
from these, 40 Sundays and hohdays, and 30 more days 
on the average for bad weather, we get a residue of 140 
working days. The ratio of the corv^ to the necessary 
labour, 56.84, or 66f %, gives a much smaller rate of 
surplus value than that which regulates the labour of the 
English agricultural labourer or the English factory worker. 
But this applies only to the legally prescribed corvee. In a 
spirit which is even more “hberaJl” than that of English 
factory legislation, the Organic Regulation has been com- 
petent to provide a means for the evasion of its own 
presOTptions, After it has made 54 da 3 re out of I 3 , it goes 
on to arrange the nominal day’s work of each of the 54 
corv^able days in such a way that a portion of a day’s 
work must necessarily be earned over to the followmg day. 
For instance, it declares that in one day a stated amount 
of land must be weeded, an amount which, especially in 
maize plantations, needs just twice as much time. The 
legal working day for certain agricultural operations is so 
extensible that the day begins m the month of May and 
ends in the month of October. For Moldavia, the conditions 
are even harsher. One of the boyars, m the intoxication 
of victory, exclaimed: “The 12 corv^able days of the 
Organic Regulation amount to 365 days in the year!’’* 

Wule the Organic Regulation of the Danufean Princi- 
palities is a positive expression of the greed for surplus 
labour, a greed winch it legalises by eveay paragraph of 
the 'code, the Enghsh Factory Acts are a negative expression 
of the same greed. These Acts curb the impulse of capital 
to suck labour power dry, curb that iropuke Ijy imposmg 
legal lumtations upon the length of the working day. The 
laws have been passed by a State dommated by capitalists 
4nd landlords. Quite apart from the menace of the stead^y 
growmg labour movement, a restriction of the hours of 
factory labour was dictated by a necessity akin to that 
whidhi has brought guano to manure Enghsh fields. The 
same blind eagerness for plimder which had, in one case, 
exhausted the soil," had, in the other, exhausted the vital 

* Fuller details will be found in E. Renault's Htsiotre politique e§ 
saeutSe des pnneipemUs dafnuHennes, Paris, 1*855, pp. 307 ^ seq. 
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energies of the nation Periodical epidexnics speak as 
loudly here as does the reduction of the standard of fitness 
for military service in Germany and France.* 

The Factory Act of 1850, now [1867] in force, allows for 
the average working day 10 hours, i.e. for the first 5 days 
of the working week 12 hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
includmg J an hour for breakfast and i hour for dinner, 
thus leaving loj working hours, and 8 hours for Saturday, 
from 6 a,m. to 2 p.m., of which J an hour is subtracted 
for breakfast. There remain 60 actual working hours, 
loj for each of the first 5 days and 7J for the last.* Factory 
inspectors are appointed to act as special guardians of 
these laws. They work under the direct control of the 
home secretary, and their reports are pubhshed half yearly 
by order of parliament. These reports give contmuous and 
official statistics concerning the capitalists' greed for surplus 
labour. 

We will let the factory inspectors take up their parable 
for a time .3 “The fraudulent mill owner begins work at a 

* “Speaking generally, within cerfain liinits it is evidence of the 
prosperity of orgamc beings when their size transcends the average 
size of the members of their species. As far as man is concerned, his 
growth is inadequate when physical or social conditions are un- 
favourable. In all the European countries where compulsory military 
service has been established, there has been, smce its introduction, 
a decline in the average height of adult men, and, speakmg generally, 
in fitness fpr military service. In France, before the revolution of 
1789, the yninimum standard of height for infantry soldiers was 
165 cm., in 181S (by the law of March 10) it became 157 cm.; by the 
law of March 21, 1852, it was reduced to 156 cm.; and in that 
coxmtry, on the average, more than half are rejected on account of 
insufficient stature or bodily weakness In Saxony, m liie year 1780, 
the mimmum height for an mf an try m an was 178 cm. ; now it is 
155 cm. In Prussia it is 157 cm. Accordmg to a statement made by 
Dr. Mayer m the 'Bayrxsche Zeitung' under date May 9, 1862, as 
a result of a nine years' average it appears that in Prussia, of xooo 
conscripts, 716 are found unfit for military service; 317 on account 
of insufficient stature; and 399 on account of infinmties. ... In 
the year 1858, Berlin was not able to supply its contingent of 
recruits, the number being 136 short." J. von Liebig, X>U Chemte in 
threr Anwendung auf Agr%kultur und Phystologie^ 1862, seventh 
edition, vol I, pp. 117, 1 18. 

> The history of the Factory Act of 1850 wiU be found in the 
later part of this chapter 

3 As far as concerns the period from the beginning of large-scale 
mdustry in England down to the year 1845, I shall only touch upon 
this here and there, referring the reader f<^ fujlle:^ details to Fnediich 
Engels' D%e Lage der arhetUnden m England, Leipzig, 1B45. 
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quarter of an hour (sometimes more, sometimes less) before 
6 a.m., and leaves ofi a quarter of an hour (sometimes 
more, sometimes less) after 6 p.m. He takes 5 minutes 
from the beginning and from the end of the half hour 
nominally allowed for breakfast, and 10 minutes at the 
begmning and end of the hour nominally allowed for dinner 
He works for a quarter of an hour (sometimes more, some- 
times less) after 2 p.m. on Saturday, Thus his gam is : 


Minutes 


Before 6 a.m 15 

After 6 p.m 15 

At breakfast time 10 

At dmner time 20 

Total 60 


Five days — ^300 minutes. 

On Saturday before 6 a.m, 15 
At breakfast time 10 


After 2 p.m 15 

40 

Total weekly 340 


Or 5 hours and 40 minutes weekly, which, multiplied by 50 

The fullness of Engels' insight into the nature of the capitalist method 
of production has been shown by the factory reports, the reports on 
mines, etc., that have appeared since the publication of his book. 
When we compare what he says in that book with the official reports 
of the Children's Emplo3rment Commission, pubhshed 18 or 20 years 
later (1863-1867), we realise with what an admirable fidehty to detail 
he depicted the circumstances. The reports of the Children's Employ- 
ment Commission deal mamly with branches of mdustry into which 
the Factory Acts had not been mtroduced prior to 1862, and into 
which these Acts l;iave not, in fact, yet been mtroduced. In those 
domains, therefore, there has been little change in the conditions 
described by Engels. My own examples are chiefly drawn from the 
free-trade period after 1848, that golden age of which the bagmen 
of free trade (no less blatant than they are ignorant) relate such 
marvels to the Germans — ^For the rest, the reasons why England 
figures here m the foreground are twofold. In the first place, this is 
the classical land of capitalist productpLon , and, m the second place, 
England is the only country which has published a continuous series 
of official statistics concemmg the matters now under consideration. 
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wQikmg weeks w the yeax {allowing two for hDlidajrs and 
occasional stoppages), js equal to 27 workmg days."* 

"Five minutes a -^y’s increased work, naultiplied by 
50 weeks, are equal to two and a half days of produce in 
the year.”* 

"An additional hour, a day g^ed by small instalments 
before 6 a.m., after 6. p.m., and at the beginning and end 
of the tunes nommally fixed for meals, is nearly eqmvaleat 
to workmg 13 months m the year .”3 

Qnses during which production is interrupted and the 
factories work "short time" (for only a part of the week), 
do not, of course, affect the tendency to protract the working 
day. The slacker a trade, the more essential it is to make 
profits on the work actually done. The less time spent in 
work, the more of that time has to be turned into surplus 
labour tune. "We find, therefore, that the factory inspectors, 
reportmg on the crisis that prevailed from 1S57 to 1838, write : 

*Tt may seem mconsistent that there should be any 
overworkmg at a time when trade is so bad; but that very 
badness leads to the trans^ession by unscrupulous men, 
they get the extra profit of it. ... In the last half year," 
sa3^ Leonard Homer, "X22 mills in my district have been 
given up, 143 were found standing, yet, overwork is con- 
tinued beyond the legal hours. 

"For a great part of the time,*' writes Mr. Howell, 
"owmg to the depression of trade, many factories were 
altogether closed, and a still greater number ware working 
short time I continue, however, to receive about the ususd 
number of complaints that half or three-quarters of an 
hour m the day, are snatched from the Tvorkers by encroach- 
ing upon the times prc^essedly allowed for rest and 
rdkeshment.”S 

The same phenomenon was reproduced on a smaller 
scale during the terrible cotton-crisis from 1861 to 1S65 * 

* SttggesHoTis, etc,, by tSx. JJ. Homer, inspector of factories, in 
Factory Regulctieons Act, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, August 9, X859. pp 4-5 

* Imports of Inspectors of Factories, October 1846, p. a/s. 

i Ihid.. April 30. 1838, p. 9. o 00 

4 Op Ott.-p. 43 

3 ^ «< , p as. 

* Feports, etc , April 30. 1861 See Appendbc UTo *; Ibid , October 
31; 1802, pp. 7, 52, and 33. Violations of the Acts became more 
numerous durmg the last half year 1863. Of. IbiA.. October 31. r86s, 
p. f. 
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"Tt is sometimes advanced by way of exciise, when 
persons are found at work in a factory, either at a meal 
honr, or at some illegal time, that they will not leave the 
mill at the appointed hour, and that compulsion is necessary 
to force them to cease work [cleaning their machinery, 
etc.], especially on Saturday afternoons. But, if the han^ 
remain in a factory after the machinery has ceased to 
revolve . . . they would not have been so employed if 
sufficient time had been set apart spedally for cleanmg, 
etc., either before 6 a,m. [sic!] or before 2 p.m. on Saturday 
afternoons/'* 

''The profit to be gained by it*' [overworking in violation 
of the Act] "appears to be, to many, a greater temptation 
than they can resist; they calculate upon the chance of not 
bemg found out; and when they see the small amount of 
penalty and costs, which those who have been convicted 
have had to pay, they find that if they should be detected 
there will still be a considerable balance of gam.» ... In 
cases where the additional time is gained by a multiplica- 
tion of small thefts in the course of the day, there are in- 
superable difficulties to the inspectors making out a case/ *3 

These "small thefts** of capital from the worker's time for 

* Reports, etc , October 31, i 56 o,. p. as.-^The evidence of the 
factory owners, given in conrts of law, shows with what stubbornness 
the factory hands resist every attempt to curtail factory labour I 
In the begmnmg of June 1836 the magistrates of Dewsbury, Yorks, 
were informed that the owners of eight lai^e fcills m the neighbour- 
hood of Batley had infringed the Factory Acts. Some of the factory 
owners were accused of having kept at work five boys between the 
ages of 12 and 15 from 6 a.m. on Friday to 4 p.m. on the following 
Saturday, not allowing them any break except for meals, and 
I hour for sleep at midnight. These children had had to do their 
30^hour stretch of work m the ^'shpddy hole", the place in w^ch 
the woollen rags are tora to pieces, and where the loadmg of the 
atmosphere with dust, shreds, etc., forces even an adult workman 
to tie a handkerchief over his mouth for the protection of his lungs. 
The accused Tyo^cthies. being Quakers, were prevented by religious 
scruples from taking an oath. They affirmed that, in the tenderness 
of their hearts, they had allowed a pause of 4 hours m which the 
poor little children could have slept — ^but the obstmate youngsters 
had absolutely refused to go to bed I The Quaker worthies were 
fined Dryden must have had such men in mind when he wrote : 

Fox full fraught in seeming san ctity. 

That feared an oath, but like the devil would Ife, 

That look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer. 

And durst not sin before he said his prayer! 

• Ibtd October 31, 1S56, p. 34. 3 Op. oii., p. 35. 
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food and recreation axe termed by the factory inspectors the 
“petty pilfering of minutes”,* “snatchmg a few mmutes”,* 
or, by the workers in their o-^ technical vernacular, 
“nibbling and cnbblmg at meal times”.3 

Manifestly m this atmosphere there is no myste:ty about 
the creation of surplus value by surplus labour. “ Tf you 
allow me,’ said a highly respectable master to me, ‘to work 
only lo minutes in the day overtime, you put £i,ooo a 
year in my pocket.' ”4 Again: “Moments are the elements 
of profit. ”5 

In this respect, nothing can be more characteristic than 
the designation of the workers who work for the fuU number 
of hours as “full turiers”, and the children under 13 who 
are allowed to work only 6 hours as “half timers”.* The 
worker is here nothing more than personified labour time 
All individual distinctions are merged in those of “full 
timers” and “half timers”. 

3. Branchiss of English Industry in which there is 
NO Legal Limit to Exploitation. 

“The cupidity of mill owners whose cruelties in the 
pursuit of gam have hardly been exceeded by those per- 
petrated by the Spaniards in the conquest of America in 
&e pursuit of gold,”7 — ^this werewolf’s hunger for surplus 
labour, these monstrous exactions, this impulse towards 
the perpetual increase of the working day — ^ultimately 
led to the imposition of legal restrictions upon the demands 
of capital. Hitherto, we have been considermg these demands 
m the branches of industry where such legal restrictions 
exist. Now let us turn to consider certain branches of 
production in which the exploitation of labour is either 
free from such restrictions, or was free until yesterday, 

* Op cti., p 48. ^ Op out , p. 48. 

3 op. cit., p. 48 * op out ,-p 48. 

5 Reports, etc,, April 30, i860, p, 56. 

® This IS the ofi&ciai expression, both in the factories and in the 
reports. 

7 The words quoted in the text are by John Wade, History of the 
Middle and Working Classes, third edition, London, 1835, P ^^4 — 
The theore’tical part of this book, a sort of handbook of political 
economy, is, considering its date, a fairly ongmal work, especially 
as regards commercial crises The histoncal part, on the other 
hand, plagiarises shamelessly from Sir F. M. Eden's State of the Poor, 
London, 1797, 
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Mr. Broughton Charlton, a county magistrate, speakmg 
as chairman of a meeting held at the Assembly Rooms, 
Nottingham, on January 14, i860, and reported in the 
“Daily Telegraph" of January 17, i860, declared "that 
there was an amount of privation and suffering among 
that portion of the population connected with the lace trade, 
unknown m other parts of the kingdom, indeed, in the 
civilised world. . . . Children of nine or ten years are 
dragged from their squalid beds at two, three, or four 
o'clock in the morning, and compelled to work for a bare 
subsistence until ten, eleven, or twelve at night, their 
limbs wearing away, then frames dwindling, their faces 
whitening, and their humanity absolutely sidking into a 
stone-like torpor, utterly horrible to contemplate. . . . 
We axe not surprised that Mr. Mallett, or any other manu- 
facturer, should stand forward and protest against discus- 
sion. ; . . The system, as the Rev. Montagu Valpy describes 
it, is one of unmitigated slavery, socially, physically, 
morally, and spiritually. . . What can be thought of a 
town which holds a public meeting to petition that the 
period of labour for men shall be diminished to eighteen 
hours a day? , . . We declaim agamst the Virginian and 
Carolina cotton planters Is their black-market, their lash, 
and their barter of human flesh more detestable than this 
slow sacrifice of humamty which takes place in order that 
veils and collars may be fabricated for the benefit of 
capitahsts?” 

During the last twenty-two years, the Staffordshire 
potteries have been the subject of three parliamentary 
enquiries. The result of these enquiries is embodied in 
Mr. Scriven's report of 1841 to the Children’s Emplo3TOent 
Commissioners; in Dr. Greenhow’s report of i860, pubhshed 
by order of the medical ofBicer of the Privy Council {Public 
Health, Third Report, pp. 112-113); and, lastly, in Mr. 
Longe’s report of 1862, in the First Report of the Children's 
Employment Commtssion, June 13, 1863. For my purposes 
it ‘T^l suf&ce to cull from the reports of i860 and 1863 
the evidence given by some of the exploited children. 
From their condition, we may infer what was the condition 
of the adults (women for the most part), m a branch of 
industry by the side of which cotton spinning assumes 
the aspect of a pleasant and healthy occupation.* 

* Cf. Engels’ Lage, etc., pp. 249-251. 
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“Winiam Wood, 9 years old, was 7 years and 10 months 
when he began to work. He ‘ran moulds' ^carried readyv- 
moulded articles into the drying room, afterwards bringmg 
the empty moTald) from the beginning. He came to 
work every day in the week at 6 a.m., and left off about 
9 pm. ‘I work till 9 o'clock at mght six days in the week. 
I have done So seven or eight weeks ' Fifteen hours of 
labour for a child of 7 years old! J. Murray, 12 years of 
age, says: ‘I turn jigger, and run moulds. I come at 6 . 
Sometimes I come at 4 . 1 worked all last ni^t, till 6 o’clock 
this morning. I have not been in bed since the night before 
last. Ihere were eight or nine other boys working last 
night. All but one have come this morning. I get three 
shillings and sixpence I do not get any more for working 
at mght. I worked two nights last week ' Femyhough, a 
boy of 10 : ‘I have not always an hour [for dinner]. I have 
odLj half an hour sometimes; on Thursday, Friday-, and 
Saturday 

According to Dr. Greenhow, the average expectation of 
life in the pottery districts of Stoke-upon-Trent and 
Wolstanton is extraordinarily short. Although in ihe 
district of Stoke only 36-6%, and in Wolstanton only 
30*4 %, of the male population over 20 years of age are 
enployed in the potteries, among these men in the first 
district more than half, and in the second about two- 
fifths, of the ’deaths are due to pulmonary diseases affect- 
ing the potters. Dr. Boothroyd, a general practitioner at 
Hanley, says: "Each successive generation of potters is 
more dwarfed and less robust than the precedmg one.” 
In like manner another doctor, M'Bean, declares: "Since 
he began to practise among the potters twenty-five years 
ago he has observed a marked degeneration, especially 
^own ha diminution of stature and breadth.” These 
statements are taken from Dr. Greenhow’s report of i86o.» 

From the 1863 report of the Children’s Emplojonent 
Commissioners I take the following statement, bemg 
evidence given by Dr, J. T. Arledge, senior physician to the 
North Stafford^ke Infirmary: "The potters as a class, 
both men and women, represent a degenerated population, 
both physically and morally. Th^ are, as a rule, stunted 

CMTdren's JSmptoytnenl Comtmsston, First Report, etc., fsej. 
Evidence, pp. 16, 19, and i'8. 

» Ftibiic Health, Therd' Report, etc , pp. loa, 104, and 105. 
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in growth, ill-shaped, and frequently ill-formed in the 
chest; they become prematurdy old, and are cmtai^y 
short-lived; they are phlegmatic and bloodless, and exhibit 
their debility of constitution by obstmate attacks of 
dyspepsiSL, and disorders of the liver and kidneys, and by 
rheumatism. Eut of all diseases they are especially prone 
to chest-disease, to pneumonia, phthisis, bronchitis, and 
asthma. One form would appear peculiar to them, and 
IS known as potter's asthma, or potter's consumption. 
Scrofula attacking ibe glands, or bones, or other parts of 
the body, is a disease of twc^-thirds or more of the potters. 
• • • .That the ‘degenerescence' of the population of this 
district is not even greater than it is, is due to the constant 
recruiting from the adjacent cotmtiy, and mtonnarriages 
with more healthy races,"* 

Mr. Charles Famous, recently house surgeon in the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary, writing to Commissioner Longe, 
says: 'T can oidy speak from personal observation, and 
not from statistical data, but I do not hesitate to assert 
that my indignation has been aroused again and again at 
the sight of poor children whose health has been sacrificed 
to gratify the avarice of either parents car employers." 
He enumerates the causes of the maladies from which the 
patters suffer, and sums them all up m the phrase ‘Tong 
hours”. In their report, the commimioners exprms the hope 
that “a manufacture which has assumed so prominent a 
place in tiie whole world, wifl. not long be subject to the 
remark that its great success is accompanied with thp 
physical deterioration, widespread; bodily sufiering and 
earty death of the workpeople . . , by whose labour 
skill such great results have been achieved”.* ^ 

What applies to the potteries, in England is equally 
applicable to those in Scotland .3 

The manufacture of lucifer matches dates from 1S33, 
when the method of tipping matches with phosphorus 
was discovered. Since 18^, this manufacture has developed 
rapidfy in England, especkdiy in the more thickly populated 
parts of London, and also in Manchester, Eirmingham, 
Lsveipool, Bristol, Norwich, Newcastle, and Glasgow. 
Associated with the spread of the induslry ha s been the 
spread of the disease known as “phossy jaw”, which a 

* Chtldren's Employment Commission, First Report, p ste. 

• Jbtd., pp. *2 and XI 3 Ilncl., p. XLVU. 
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Viennese physician discovered in 1845, as a disease peculiar 
to the makers of lucifer matches. Half the workers axe 
children under 13 and young persons under 18 years of 
age. Owing to its unhealthiness and impleasantness, this 
occupation is in such bad odour that only the most miserable 
part of the working class, half-starved widows, and the 
like, will deliver up their children as its prey — "ragged, 
half-starved, untaught children”.^ Among the witnesses 
that Commissioner White examined in the year 1863, there 
were 270 imder eighteen, 50 under ten, 10 only eight years 
old, and 5 only six years old. The length of the workmg 
day ranged from 12 to 14 or 15 hours , night-work was 
usual; meal times were irregular, food bemg generally 
taken in the workrooms, full of the poisonous exhalations 
of phosphorus.® Dante would have found the worst horrors 
of his Inferno surpassed in this manufacture. 

In the manufacture of wallpapers, the coarser varieties 
are prmted by machinery, and the finer kinds by hand 
(block printing). The trade is at its briskest between the 
beginnmg of October and the end of April. During this 
period, work usually goes on without intermission from 
6 in the morning until 10 in the evening or even later. 

J. Leach deposes: “Last wmter six out of nineteen 
girls were away from ill-health at one time from overwork. 
I have to bawl at them to keep them awake.” W. Duffy: 
"I have seen when the children could none of them keep 
their eyes open for the work; indeed, none of us could.” 
J. Lightboume: “Am 13. . . . We worked last winter till 
9 [evening], and the wmter before till 10. I used to cry 
with sore feet every night last winter.” G. Apsden: “That 
boy of name, . . . when he was 7 years old I used to carry 
him on my back to and fro throi^h the snow, and he 
used to have 16 hours a day. ... I have often knelt 
down to feed him as he stood by the machine, for he could 
not leave it or stop.” Smith, the managing partner of a 
Manchester factory: “We” [he means his “hands” who 
work for “us”] “work on, wdth no stoppage for meals, 
so that the day’s work of loj hours is finished by 4.30 p.m., 
and all after that is overtime .”3 Does Mr. Smith take no 

t Children's Employment Commission^ First Report, p. LIV. 

» Ih%d„ p. LIV 

3 This word ''overtime" is not to be nnderstood in the same 
sense as what I speak of as "surplus labour". Mr, Smith and his 
congeners consider loj hours of labour as the normal working day. 
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meals himself during 10 J hours ^ "We [this same Smith] 
seldom leave ofi working before 6 p.m. [he means leave off 
the consumption of “our” labour-power machmes], so that 
we [Smith again I] are really working overtime the whole 
year round. . For all these, children and adults ahke 
[152 children and young persons, and 140 adults], the 
average work for the last i?8 months has been at the very 
least 7 days and 5 hours, or 78J hours, per week. For the 
six months ending May 2 this year [1862], the average was 
higher — 8 days or 84 hours a week.” Still this same Mr. 
Smith, who is so extremely fond of using the plural number, 
adds with a smile, "Machine work is not great”. So the 
employers in the block printing say: "Hand labour is 
more healthy than machine work.” On the whole, msmu- 
facturers are outraged by the proposal “to stop the machines 
at least during meal times”. A clause, says Mr. Otley, 
manager of a wallpaper factory m the Borough, "which 
allowed work between, say, 6 a.m. and 9 p m ... would 
suit us [!] very well, but the factory hours, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
are not suitable. Oiu machine is always stopped for dinner. 
[What generosity!] There is no waste of paper and colour 
to speak of. But,” he adds sympathetically, "I can under- 
stand the loss of time not being hked”. In then report, the 
commissioners naively inform their readers that the fear of 
losing time entertained by some of the "leading firms” 
(the fear of losing time in which the labour of others can 
be appropriated, 'and hence of losing profit), is not a 
sufl&cient reason for making children under 13 and yoimg 
persons -under 18 work 12 to 16 hours a day, for depri-ving 
the youngsters of free time in which to eat their dinners, 
for supplying them -with food only as a steam-engine is 
supplied -with coal and water, as wool is supphed -with 
soap, as a wheel is supplied with lubricating oil, and so on — 
durmg the actual process of production, the food being a 
mere accessory needed by the ins-txument of labour.* 

wJuch., of course, iacludes the normal surpl-us labour "When -these 
loj- hours are finished, o-vertime, -which is paid some-what better, 
begins We shall see la-ter that -the labour expended during the 
so-called normal -working day is paid less than its value, so that 
o-vertime is merely a capitalist -tnck for the extortion of more surplus 
labour — is this, even if the labour power expended durmg the 
normal workmg day be paid at its full value. 

* Children’s Employment Commission, First Report, e-vidence, 
pp. las, 1*4, 125, 140, and LIV. 
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We come now to the baking industry. If the making of 
bread by machinery (recently introduced here and there) be 
Ignored, we are entitled to say that no other branch of 
industry in England has preserved m modem times so 
archaic a method of production. We can learn this from 
the study of the Latin poets who wrote m the days of the 
Roman Empire. I have atheady pointed out that capital is, 
to begm with, indifferent as to the techmcal character of 
the labour process of which it gains control. At first the 
process is t^en over just as it exists. 

The almost incredible extent to which bread is adulterated 
(especially in London) was first revealed by the House of 
Commons Committee on the adulteration of articles of food, 
1855-1856; and by Dr. Hassall’s work. Adulterations 
Detected^ In consequence of these revelations, there was 
passed on At^ust 6, i860, an Act for Preventing the 
Adulteration of Articles of Food and Drink. The law has 
remained a dead letter, inasmuch as it naturally shows 
the most tender consideration for every free trader who 
desires “to turn an honest penny" by the buying or selling 
of adulterated commodities.* The committee was naive 
enough to formulate more or less frankly its conviction 
that free trade is essentially trade with adulterated, or as 
the Enghsh humorously phrase it, “sophisticated” goods. 
In fact those who jHUctise this kind of sophistry know 
better even than Protagoras how to make white black, and 
black white, and better than the Eleatics how to prove 
that everything which appears real is nothing more than 
seeming .3 

* Finely powdexed alnm, sometimes mixed with salt, is a normal 
article of commence, beainbg the distinctive name of "bakeis' 
stuff” 

* Soot is well known to be a potent form of carbon, and a valuable 
manure which capitalistically mdined chimneysweeps sell to English 
farmeis lii 1S62, a British jury was called upon to decide whether 
soot with which, tinhncrwn to the buyer, 90 % of dust and sand 
had been mixed, was "gemime” soot in the "commercial" sense, 
or "adulterated" soot m the "legal” sense. The "friends of com- 
merce” who formed the jury decided it to be gcnume commercial 
soot, giving a verdict for the defendant, and ordering that the 
plaintiff should pay the costs of the snit 

} The French chemist Chevallier, in a treatise upon the "sophisti- 
oatione** of commodities, enumerates for a number of the too oor 
more articles he passes under review as many as 10, *o, or even go 
different methods of adulteration. He adds that he does not Icnow 
all the i&ethods, and does not mention all the methods he knows. 
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At all events, the committee had directed public attention 
to this matter of "daily bread”, and therefore to the bahing 
trade. Simultaneously, from public meetings and in the 
form of petitions to parliament, came complaints from the 
London journeymen bakers as to the way in which they 
were overworked. The cry was so urgent that Mr. H, S. 
Tremenheere, one of the members of the commission of 
1863 which has been mentioned several times, was appointed 
a royal rommissioner of enquiry. His report,* with the 
evidence it contained, may not have touched the public 
heart, but certainly made the public stomach queasy. 
Englishmen, being always diligent readers of Holy "Writ, 
knew well enough that man (unless, by the grace of God, 
he should be a capitalist, a landlord, or a smecurist) is 
condemned to eat his bread in the sweat of his face; but 
they had not known before that man is condemned to eat 
his bread daily after the dough has been moistened with 
a certam quantity of human sweat, mixed with the dis- 
charge from abscesses, cobwebs, dead cockroaches, and 
decayed German yeast — ^to say nothing of alum, sand, and 
other pleasant mineral ingrements. Consequently, without 
any regard for His Holiness Freetrade, the hitherto “free" 
baking industry was subjected to the supervision of State 
inspectors by an Act of Parhaunent passed at the end of the 
parliamentary session of 1863. By the same Act, work 
between 9 in the evening and 5 in the morning was for- 
bidden for journe3maen bakers under 18 years of age. The 
last mentioned clause speaks volumes as to the extent of 
overwork in this patriarchal and homely Ime of business. 

"The work of a London journeyman baker begins, as a 
rule, at about eleven at night. At that hour he ‘makes the 
dough', — a laborious process, which lasts from half an hour 
to three quarters of an hour, according to the size of the 
batch or the labour bestowed upon it. He then hes down 
upon the kneading board, which is also the covermg of 

He descaribes 6 ways of adnlteiraticng sugar; 9, of olive oil; xo, of 
butter; ta, of salt, 19, of milk; 30, of broad; 33, of brandy; 34, of 
flour; 38, of chocolate; 30, of wme; 33, of coflee; and so on Bven 
AJxoighty does not escape flbe tncks of the adulterator. See, m 
this counexion, Rouard de Card, De l» falsification des substances 
sacramentelles, Paris, 1856. 

i Report, etc., rstaiing to the Grievances complained of by 
Journeymen Bakers, etc,, London, xSda, and Second Report, etc., 
London, 1863. 
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the trough in which the dough is 'made’ ; and, with a sack 
under him, and another rolled up as a pillow, he sleeps 
for about a couple of hours. He is then engaged m a rapid 
and contmuous labour for about five hours — ^throwing out 
the dough; ‘scalmg it ofi’. moulding it, putting it mto the 
oven, preparing and baking rolls and fancy bread, takmg 
the batch bread out of the oven, and up into the shop, 
etc., etc. The temperature of a bakehouse ranges from 
about 75 to upwards of 90 degrees, and in the smaller 
bakehouses approximates usually to the higher rather than 
to the lower degree of heat. When the busmess of makmg 
the bread, rolls, etc., is over, that of its ^tribution Iwgms, 
and a considerable proportion of the journeymen in the 
trade, after working hard in the manner described during 
the mght, are upon their legs for many hours during the 
day, carrymg baskets, or wheehng hand-carts, and some- 
times agam in the bakehouse, leavmg off work at various 
hours between i and 6 p.m. according to the ^season of the 
year, or the amount and nature of their master’s business; 
while others are again engaged in the bakehouse m ‘bringing 
out’ more batches until late in the afternoon.* . . . During 
what IS called ‘the London season’, the operatives belonging 
to the ‘full-priced’ bakers at the West End of the town, 
generally begin work at ii p.m., and are engaged m making 
the bread, with one or two short (sometimes very short) 
intervals of rest, up to 8 o’clock the next morning. They 
are then' engaged all day tong, up to 4, 5, 6, and as late as 
7 o’dock in the evening, carrying out bread, or sometimes 
in the afternoon in the bakehouse again, assisting in the 
biscuit-baking. They may have, after they have done 
their work, sometimes five or six, sometimes only four or 
five hours’ sleep before they begin again. On Fridays they 
always begin sooner, some about ten o'clock, and continue, 
in some cases, at work, either m making or delivering the 
bread, up to 8 p.m. on Saturday night, but more generally 
up to 4 or 5 o’clock, Sunday mormng. On Sundays the 
men must attend twice or tiuee times during the day for 
an hour or two to make preparations for the next day’s 
bread. . . . The men employed by the underselling masters 
[who sell their bread under the 'full price’, and who, as 
already pointed out, comprise three-fourths of the London 
bakers] have not only to work cm the average longer hours, 
* JBtrst Report, etc., p. VI, 
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but their work is almost entirely cordSned to the bakehouse. 
The underselling masters generally sell their bread . . . 
in the shop. If they send it out, which is not common, 
except as supplying chandlers' shops, they usually employ 
other hands for that purpose. It is not theif practice to 
dehver bread from house to house. Towards the end of the 
week, . . the men begin on Thursday mght at 10 o'clock, 

and continue on with only slight intermission until late on 
Saturday evenmg."^ 

Even from the bourgeois outlook, it was possible to 
grasp what the "^'undersellmg masters" were doing. "The 
unpaid labour of the men was made the sotuce whereby the 
competition was earned on."^ The "full-priced b^er" 
denounced his underselling competitors to the Commission 
of Inquiry as adulterators and as persons who stole others' 
labour. "They only exist now by first defraudmg the public, 
and next getting 18 hours' work out of their men for 12 
hours' wages. "3 

The adulteration of bread, and the formation of a class 
of bakers who sold bread below its proper price, began to 
develop in England at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, as soon as the mdustry lost its ^uild characteristics, 
and when the capitalist, in the form of the miller or the 
flour factor, began to take Ms stand behind the nominal 
master baker .4 

After what has just been said, we are not surprised to 
learn that the report classes journeymen bakers among 
short-lived workers, and teUs us that those bakers who 

* Report, etc , p LXXI 

» George Read, The H%story of Baking, London, 1848, p 16. 

3 Ptrst Report, etc,, evidence of the "full-pnced haker" Cheeseman, 
p 108 

4 George Read, op, ett At the end of the seventeenth century 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth, the factors, or agents, that 
were crowding into every possible trade were stall denounced as 
pubhc nuisances. For instance, at the quarter sessions of the 
justices of the peace for the county of Somerset, the grand jury 
addressed a presentment to the Lower House in which we read: 
''That these factors of Blackwell Hall are a pubhc nuisance and 
prejudice to the clothing trade, and ought to be put down as a 
nuisance." The Case of our JBnglish Wool, etc , X-ondon, >1685, pp 6-7. 
Thus was laid the foundation of capitalist production in this trade, 
thus was established a basis for the unlimited extension of the 
working day and for mght-work, although, even in London, night- 
work did not become general until after 1824. First Report, etc,^ 
p. VIII. 
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have escaped the decimation during childhood that is so 
apt to be the lot of persons bom m the workmg class, seldom 
reach the age of 42. Nevertheless, the baking trade is always 
overwhelmed with applicants for work. As far as London is 
concerned, the supply of labour in the bakmg trade comes 
from Scotland, the western agricultural districts of England, 
and Germany. 

In the years 1858 to i860, the journeymen bakers in 
Ireland organised at their own expense great pubhc meet- 
ings, to agitate against night-work and Sunday work. 
At some of these meetings, for instance at the Dubhn 
meeting m May i860, the general public espoused the 
cause of the bakers, and did so with characteristic Irish 
fervour. As a result of the agitation, night-work in the 
bakmg trade was abolished in Wexford, Ki l ke nny, Clonmel, 
Waterford, etc. 

"In Limerick, where the grievances of the journeymen, 
are demonstrated to be excessive, the movement has been 
defeated by the oppositicai of the master bakers, the miller 
bakers being the greatest opponents. The example of 
Limerick led to a retrogression in Ennis and Tipperary. 
In Cork, where the strongest possible demonstration of 
feeling took place, the masters, by exercising their power 
of turning the men out of emplojnnent, have defeated the 
movement. In Dublm, the master bakers have offered the 
most determined opposition to the movement, and by dis- 
coimtenandng as much as possible the journeymen promot- 
ing it, have succeeded iu leading the men into acquiescence 
in Simday work and night-work, contrary to ,the convic- 
tions of the men.”* 

The Committee on the Baking Trade in Ireland (a com- 
mittee of the English government, which is armed to the 
teeth) remonstrated, in the gently lugubrious tone of one 
issuing invitations to a funeral, with the implacable master 
bakers of Dubhn, Limerick, Cork, etc.: "The Committee 
believe that the hours of labour are limited by natural laws, 
which cannot be violated with impunity. That for master 
bakers to induce their workipen, by the fear of losing 
employment, to violate their religious convictions and 
their better feelmgs, to disobey the laws of the land; and to 
cfeegard public opinion” [thb all refers to Sunday labour], 
"is calculated to provoke ill-feeling between workmg 

* Report of Committee on the Baking Trade in Ireland for xS^&x* 
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and masters, . . . and affords an example dangerous to 
religion, morality, and social order. . . . The Committee 
believe that any constant work beyond is hours a day 
encroaches on the domestic and private life of the working 
man, and so leads to disastrous moral results, interfering 
with each man’s home, and the discharge of his fagnily 
duties as a son, a larother, a husband, a father. Work 
beyond 12 hours has a tendency to imdennine the health 
of the working man, and so leads to premature old age and 
death, to the great injury of families of workmg men, thus 
deprived of the care and support of the head of the family 
when most required.”* 

So much for Ireland. On the other side of the Irish 
Channel, ip Scotland, the agricultural labourer, the plough- 
man, protests against havmg to work for 13 or 14 houfs 
every weekday m a most inclement climate, with 4 hours 
additional work on Sunday (Scottish Sabbatarianism not- 
withstandmg),^ at the very time when, before a London 
coroner’s ]ury, a guard, an engine driver and a signalman 
are gi vmg evidence concerning the overwork of railwaymen. 
There had been a terrible railway accident, hurrying 
hundreds of passengers into the other world. The disaster 
was attributed to neghgence on the part of the railwaymen 
concerned. These testified unanimously to the effect that 
tin ten or twelve years before they had worked for only 
8 hours a day. During the last five or six years, their workmg 
time had been screwed up to 14, 18, and even 20 hours; 
while, when there was special pressure, as at holiday time^ 
when excursion trains were being run, they ^metimes 

* op. at. 

> Public meeting of agncultural labourers at • X.asswade, near 
Edinburgh. January 5, 1866. "WorJanan's Advocate”, January 13, 
1866.— -Towards the close of 1865. a trade union of agncultural 
la-bourers was formed, faegnmiug m Scotland This is an event of 
historical importance. In one of the most downtrodden agncultural 
districts of England, m Buckmghamshire, the agricultural labourers 
(m March 1867) struck to secure a rise in wages from 9s. or los, to 
I2S. a week — [Note added to the third edition: It will be seen 
from the foregomg that the movement of the English agricultural 
proletariat, which had been completely arrestedafter the suppression 
of the turbulent manifestations that followed tbs events of 1830, 
and after tiie mtroduction of the new Poor L,aw, had begun again 
in the sixties. It became epoch-making in 1872. I shall return to 
this matter m the second volume of the present work, and shall 
there discus® the Blue Books relating to the position of the EogUsb 
ag^ncnltural workers which have been published since 18&7.I 
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had to work from 40 to 50 hoirrs without a break. They 
were ordinary men, not titans. A point came when their 
labour power was exhausted, when torpor seized them. 
Their brains stopped thinking and their eyes could no 
longer see. The thoroughly “respectable” British jurymen 
answered by a verdict which sent the accused to the next 
assizes on a charge of manslaughter, adding a rider to 
their verdict in which they expressed the pious hope that 
the capitalist magnates of the railways, would, in future, 
be a trifle more extravagant in their expenditure upon 
labour power, and somewhat more “abstemious”, more 
"self-denying”, more “thrifty”, in sucking the blood of the 
labour power they paid for.* 

^ From the motley crowd of workers of all occupations, 
^es, and sexes, that press on us more insistently than did 
the souls of the slain on Ulysses- — the workers on whose 
forms and faces, without referrmg to the Blue Books under 
their arms, we see at a glance the imprint of overwork — 
let us take two more figures between whom there is a 
striking contrast which servifes only to prove that in the 
eyes of capital all human beings are of one flesh. The first 
is a milliner and the second is a blacksmith. 

* '^Reynolds' Newspaper", January, 1866 — ^Week aiter week, in 
this same paper, under the sensational headings of "fearful and 
fatal accidents"^ "appalling tragedies", etc , we read a long list of 
fresh railway catastrophes Concerning these, a railwayman working 
on the Norih Staffordshire line comments: "Every one knows the 
consequences that may occur if the driver and fireman of a loco- 
motive eagine are not continually on the look-out How can that 
be expected from a man who has been at such work for 29 or 30 
hours, exposed to the weather, and without rest. The following is 
an example which is of very frequent occurrence' — One fireman 
commenced work on the Monday mommg at a very early hour. 
When he had finished what is called a day's work, he had been on 
duty 14 hours 50 minutes. Before he had time to get his tea, he 
was agam called on for duty. . . . The next time he finished he 
had been on duty 14 hours 25 minutes, making a total of 29 hours 
15 minutes without intermission. The rest of the week*s work was 
made up as follows: — ^Wednesday, 15 hours; Thursday, 15 hours 
35 minutes; Friday, 14^ hours; Saturday, 14 hours 10 mifiutes, 
making a total for the week of 88 hours 40 minutes. Now, Sir, 
fancy his astonishment on bemg paid days for the whole. Think- 
ing it was a mistake, he applied to the timekeeper, , . and 
enquired what they considered a day^s work, and was told 13 hours 
for a good man (i e 78 hours). . . . He then asked for what ht' 
had made over and above the 78 hours per week, but was refused 
However, he was at last told they would give him another quarter 
i.e, rod." cit, February 4, 
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In the last weeks of June 1863, all the London daily 
papers contained a paragraph with the sensational caption, 
“death from simple overwork”. It concerned the death of 
the m ill i ner, Mary Anne Walkley, ao years of age, exploited 
at an extremely respectable dressmaking establishment, mn 
by a lady with the fine-sounding name of Elise, According 
to this old story, which is ever and again renewed,^ the girl 
worked, on an average, 16J hours daily, but during the 
season was frequently employed for 30 hours at a stretch, 
reviving her fiaggmg powers firom time to time with supplies 
of sherry, port, or coffee. It was now the height of the season. 
Dresses for the fine ladies invited to the ball in honour of 
the newly imported Princess of Wales had to be got ready 
at the^ shortest notice. Mary Anne Walkley had worked 
without pause for 26J hours, together with sixty other 
girls, thirty of them in one room, where the allowance of 
airspace was only one-third of the number of cubic feet 
r^arded by hygienists as the necessary minimum. At 
night they slept two by two in stifling cubicles into which 
a bedroom was divided by wooden partitions.* This, be it 
noted, was one of the leading millinery establishments in 

* Cf, fingels, op. pp. 253-254. 

* X>x. Letheby, cons^ting physician to the Board of Health, 
declared in this connexion; **The mmimnm of air for each adult 
ought to be in a sleeping room 300 and m a dwelling room 500 cubic 
feet.'* According to Hr. Richsvrdson, senior ph3^ician to one of the 
London hospitals: **With needlewomen of all kinds, including 
miUmexs, dressmakers, and ordmary sempstresses, there are three 
miseries — overwork, deficient air, and either deficient food or 
deficient digestion. , . . Needlework, in the main, ... is infinitely 
better adapted to women than to men. But the mischiefe of Ihe 
trade, in the metropohs especially,, are that it is monopolised by 
some twenty-six capitalists, who, under the advantages Ihat spring 
from capital, can bxmg in capitsd to force economy out of Labour, 
This power tells throughout the whole class. If a dressmaker can 
get a little circle of customers, such is the competition that, in her 
home, she must work to the death to hold together, and this same 
overwork -she must of necessity inflict on any who may assist hex. 
If she fail, or do not try independently, she must join an establish- 
ment, where her labour is not less, but where her money is safe. 
Placed thus, she becomes a mere slave, tossed about with the varia- 
tions of society. Now at home, xn one room, starvmg, or near to it, 
then engaged 15, 16, aye# even 18 hours out of the in an air 
that is scarcely tolerable, and on food which, even if it be good, 
cannot be digested m the absence of pure air. On these victims, 
consumptian, which is pur^y a disease of bad air, feeds." IV 
and Overwork^ "§ocial Science Review", July 18, 1863. 

I — K 
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London- Mary Ann6 Wajkley was take* ill on Friday -amd 
died on Sunday, mthont, to Madam Elise's astonishment, 
hav ing previously finished the work in hand. A doctor, 
Mr. Keys, called ia too late, testified before the coroner's 
jury that “Mary Anne Walkley had died from long hotars 
of work in an overcrowded workroom and a too small and 
badly ventilated bedroom”. Wishmg to give this gentleman 
a lecture in good manners, the coroner’s jury brought in a 
verdict to the effect that ‘ 'the deceased had died of apoplexy, 
but there was reason to fear that her death had been acce- 
lerated by .overwork in an overcrowded workroom”. The 
“Morning Star”, the organ of the free traders, Cobdcia and 
Pright, commenting on the matter in its issue of June 
1863, wrote: “OUr 's^Iate slaves, who are toiled into' the 
grave, for the most part sdently pme and die.”* 

Now, as regards thfe contrasted figurci, that of the black- 
smith, let me quote Dr. Richatrdson once more. “It is not 
only in dressmakers’ rooms that workmg to death is the 
order of the day, but in -a. thousand other places-; 'ifi every 
place I had almost said, where *a thriving business’ has 
to be done. , . . We will ta^ the blacksmith as a type. 
If the poets were true, there is no man so hearty, so merry, 
as the blacksmith; he rises early and strikes his spanks 
before the sun ; he- eats and drmks and sleeps as ho other 
man Working in moderation, he is, in fact, in one bf the 

* The "Timea^' fontt^ the mcidtet useful for a defence of the 
AnLezican slave agaiiust Bright Co In )a leadrhg attide 

under date July >2^ 1868^ we read: ''Very many of us thmk 
while We work our own young women to death, using the scourge 
of starvation instead of the crack of the whip, as the ihstrument 
of compulsion, we have sC&xcely a right to hound on fire and slaughter 
against families who wette bom ^iave owners, and who, least, 
feed their slaves well, and work them lightly/* In like manner, 'die 
''Standard'' a tory organ, fell foul of the iRev. Newmah Hail: *'He 
excommunicated the slave owners but prays with thfe fine folk, who 
without remorse make theotnnibus drivers and conductors df ILondon 
work id' hours a day for the wa^s df a dog/* Finally comes the 
oracle, Thomas Carlyle, of whonl I wrote m rSso: "The genius has 
gone to the devil, the cult remains/* Jn a brief parable, he reduced 
the one great ^event^ of contemporary' history, the American Civil 
Waj% to thais levdl,‘that the Peter of the North wants to break the 
head of* the Paul of the South because the? Peter of the North hires 
his workers "by the day, and the Paul of the Soulh hires them hy 
the lifetime'^ *'Macmilian*s Magazine*', J&as Americana in nuoi^ 
August 1863^ Thus the bubble of tory sympathy for Ihe urban 
Worker^ (the tones soever had any sympathy iox the agrioultural 
workers) has but^t at last* InSide it wefind— ^laveoryl 
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best<tf htanaaa positions, physically speaking. Bwt we icdjow 
him into the city car town, and we see the stress (4 work 
on that strong man, and what then is his position in the 
death-rate of his country. In Marylebone, blacksmiths die 
at the rate of 31 per thousand per annum, or ii above the 
mean of the male adults of the country in its entirety. 
The occu^tion, instinctive almost as a portion of human 
art, nnobjectianable as a branch ~of human industry, is 
made by mere excess of work, the destroyer of the man. 
He can strike so many blows per day, walk so many steps, 
breathe so many breaths, produce so much work, and live 
an average, say of fifty years; he is made to strike so many 
more blows,- to walk so many more steps, to breathe so 
many more breaths per day, and to increase altogether a 
fourth of his life. He meets the effort; the result is,. that 
prodncing for a limited time a fourth more work, he dies 
at 37 for 50.”* ' 

4. Day-work and Night-work. The Relay System. 

Constant capital, the means of production, considered 
from the outlook of the creation of surplus value, exists 
only to absorb labour, and, with every mop of labour, to 
absorb a proportional quantity of surplus labour. In so far 
as the means of production fail to do this, their mere 
existence involves a negative loss to the capitalist, seeing 
that, during the time when they lie fallow, they represent a 
useless advance of capital; and this loss becomes positive 
as soon as the fact that there has, been an int^xuption 
necessitates supplementary expendtture 'when wOTk is 
resumed. The prolongation" of the working day beyond 
the limits of the natural day, its prolongation into the 
night, acts only as a palhative. It can never more than 
partially slake the vampire thirst for the living blood of 
labour. The inherent tendency of capitalist production, 
therefore, is towards the appropriatipn of labour for the 
whole tweiity-four hours of the day. Since, however, this is 
physically impossible, seeing that the labour wwer of one 
and the same indi^fiidual cannot be continu^y absorbed 
without intermiasicm day and night,. and night and day, 
this physical hiadraace must be overcome by an alternation 
oetvroen the labour powers that are refspectively consumed 
* “Social ^wiace Review", Jx4y iS, 1863. 
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by night and by day. Such an alternation can be efiected 
in various ways For instance, the capitalist may arrange 
that part of the workers are engaged on day-work one 
week and on night-work the next. It iS' well known that 
this relay system, this alternation between two sets of 
workers, was dominant during the full-blooded youth of 
the English cotton industry, and that at the present time 
it still flourishes in various places, as for mstance in the 
spinning mills of the province of Moscow. A 24-hour process 
of production is still in force ^ a system in many of the 
branches of British industry that remain "jtee^ , as in 
blast furnaces, forges, plate-rolling mills, and other metal- 
lurgical establishments in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
In these cases, for the most part, the labour process persists, 
not only throughout the 24 hou3:s of each one of the six 
weekdays, but also throughout the 24 hours of Sunday. 
The workers are of both sexes, and comprise children and 
young persons as well as adults. The children and young 
persons are of ages ranging from 8 (m some cases from 6) 
to 18. * In some branches of industry girls and women 
work at night side by side with men.* 

To say nothing of the ill efiects of night-work upon the 
human system generally ,3 the persistence of the process of 

X Ch%ldyen*s Employment Comm%ssion, Thtrd Report, London^, 
1864, pp IV, V, and VI. 

» "'Botli m Staffordshire and in South Wales, young girls and 
women are employed on the pit banks and on the coke heaps, not 
only by day but also by night. This practice has been often noticed 
in reports presented to ^ parliament, as bemg attended with great 
and notorious evils These females employed with the men, hardly 
distinguished from them m their dress, and begrimed with dirt and 
smoke, are exposed to the deterioration of character, axismg from 
the loss of self-respect, which can hardly fail to follow from their 
unfemnaine occupation." Op. ctt., 194, p XXVI.*— Cf. also Fourth 
Report^ 1S65, 61, p. Xin. — ^It is the same in glassworks. 

3 A steelworks owner who employs children upon night-work 
remarks: *Tt seems but natural that boys who work at night cannot 
sleep and get proi)er rest by day but will be running about." 
Op. cit.. Fourth Report, 63, p, XIII — With regard to the importance 
of sunlight for the maintenance^ and growth of the body, a physician 
writes, "Light also acts upon the' tissues of the body directly in 
hardening them and supporting their elasticity. The muscles of 
animals, when they are deprived of a proper amount of light, become 
soft ^ and inelastic, the nervous power Ic^es its tone from defective 
stimulation, and the elaboration of all growth seems to be perverted. 

. * In the case of children, constant access to plenty of light during 
the day, and to the direct rays of the sun for a part of it, is most 
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production throughout the 24 hours without a break gives 
welcome opportunities for exceeding the limits of the normal 
warkmg day. For instance, in the before-mentioned branches 
of industry, which are of an extremely arduous kind, the 
official working day for every worker is, as a rule, I3 hours, 
whether by day or by night. But, according to the words 
of the English official report, overwork beyond these hours 
is, in many cases, ccaitmued to an extent that is "truly 
fearful".* 

“It is impossible," the report continues, "for any mind 
to realise the amount of work described in the following 
passages as being performed by boys of from 9 to 12 years 
of age, . . . without coming irresistibly to the conclusion 
that such abuses of the powa: of parents and of employers 
can no longer be allowed to exist.”* 

"The practice of boys workmg at all by day and night 
turns, either in the usual course of thmgs, or at pressmg 
times, seems inevitably to open the door to their not unfre- 
quentiy workmg unduly long hours. These hours are, indeed, 
m some cases, not only cruelly but even mcredibly long for 
children. Amongst a number of boys it will, of course, not 
unfrequently happen that one or more are from some cause 
absents When this happens, their place is made up by one 
or more boys, who work in the other turn. That this is a 
weU understood system is plain . . . from the answer of 
the manager of some large rolling-mills, who, when I asked 
him how the place of the boys absent from their turn was 
made up, T dare say, sir, you know that as well as I do’, 
and admitted, the fact. ”3 

essential to health Light assists in the elaboration of good plastiG 
blood, and hardens the fibre after it has been laid down, ft also 
acts as a stimulus upon the organs of sight> and by this means 
brmgs about more activity in the various cerebral functions^'' 
Dr. W Strange, senior physician to the Worcester General Hospital 
(from whose work on Health, published m 1864^ the foregoing 
passage is taken), writes in a letter to Mr. White, a member of 
the Children's Bmployment Commission: **1 have had opportunities 
formerly, when in Lancashire, of observing the effects of night-work 
upon children, and I have no hesitation in saying,, contrary to 
what some employers were’ fond of assertmg, i:hose children who 
were subjected to it soon suffered in their health.*' Report, 284, p 55. 
— -That such a question should be open to serious dispute bears 
signal Witness to the way in which capitalist production affects the 
celebral function of oapitahsts and their retainers. 

* Op cit , 57, p XII. 

' Fourth Rtport, 1865, 58, p. XU, 


s Op ctt^ 
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“At a roUing-nuil where the proper hottrs were from 6 ajai. 
to 5 J- p m., a boy worked abotit four nights every week till 
8 i p"m. at least . . and this for six months. Another, at 
g years old, sometimes made three 12-hotu: shifts runnmg, 
^d, when 10, has made two days and two nights mnmngi*' 
A third, “now 10 . . . worked from 6 a.m. till 13 p.m. three 
mghts, and till 9 p.m. the other nights*” — “Anpther,. now 
13, . . . w<M:ked£rom 6 p,m. tilli 3 noonnextday,foraweek 
together, and sometimes for three shifts together, e.g. from 
Monday morning till Tuesday night,^’ — “Another, now 1:2, 
has worked in an iron foundry at Stavely from 6 a.m. till 
x 3 p.m. fcHT a fortnight qn end; could not do it any mcrre." 
— "George AQmsworth, age 9, came here as cellar-boy last 
Friday; next mommg we had to begin at 3, so I stopped 
here all night. Live five miles off. Slept on the floor of the 
furnace, over head, with an apron under me, and a bit of a 
jacket over me. The two other days I have been here at 
6 am. Aye 1 it is hot in here. Before I came here I was nearly 
a year at the same work at some works m the country. 
Began there, too, at 3 on Saturday mommg — always did, 
but was vef y gam [near] home, and could sleep at home. 
Other days I began at 6 m the mcming, and gi'en over at 
6 or y m the evenmg.”* 

Op cti,, p XIII, — ^It IS inevitable that the educational level of 
such "labour power" should be what is shown in the following 
conversations with onfs of the commissioners Jeremiah Haynes, 
age 12; ’'*Fout times four is 8; 4 fours are 16. A kmg is him that 
has all the money and gold* We have a kmg [told it is a queen], 
they call her the Prmcess Alexandria T0I4 that she manned the 
queen's son. The queen's son is the Princess Alexandria. A ;^incess 
IS a man *' William Turner, age "Don't live m England Think 
it is a country, but didn't toow before," John Morns, age 14: 
"Hswe heard say that God made the world, and that ail the people 
was drownded but one; heard say that one was a litde bird " WiUiaaja. 
Smith,, age 15: "God made man, man made woman/' Edward Taylor, 
age 15: "Do not know of London." Henry Matthewman, age 17: 
‘^Had been to chapel, htit missed a good many tames lately. One 
name that they preached about was Jesus Christ, but I cannot 
say any others, and I cannot tell anything about him. He was not 
kiiledy but ^ died hke other people* He was not the same as other 
people m some ways, because he was religious in some ways, and 
others isn't." (Op. ctt,, p, XV,) "The devil is a good person. I don't 
know where he lives/'— "Chnst was a wicked man4*"‘-^"This girl 
spelt God as dog, and did not know the name of the queen/' 
Chtidym^s Employnmait Commission^. Ftfth Feport, 1866, p, 55, n 27S. 
— The same system as that described in the metallurgical works 
obtaifiusi also m glassworks and paper miUs. In the latter^ where 
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Now let tis iiear wbstt tlte capitalists' ^emselves tfaimlg oi 
this 24-hoar S3;stem. Otf coarse the extreme developments of 
the system^ ite ahuses in the way of "omel and incEedibie" 
extension of the working day, are passed over in silences. 
Capitahsts only tell ns about the system “in its normal 

Messrs. Naylcxr & Vickers, owners of steel works, employ- 
ing from 600 to 700 persons, among whom only .10 % are 
onder 18, and of those only 20 boys under 18 work upon 
mght-shifts, express themselves as follows: “The boys 
do not suffer from the heat. The temperature is prghahly 
from 86® to go®. . . . At the forges and in the roUmg- 
xmlls the hair<^ work xdght and day, in relays, but all the 
other parts of the work are day work, l.e. ffom 6 a,m. to 
6 p.m In the forge, the hours are from 12 to Z2. Some of 
the hands always work m the night, without any alterna- 
tion -of day arid night work. .. . . We do not find any 
diffCTence in the Eealth of those who work regularly by n%ht 
and those who work by day, and proibably peojie can 
sleep better, if they have the same period of rest than if it 

machaiae-made papeo:* is made^ niglxtvwork is tlie rule for an the 
processes except r^-soitin^ In some cases nigh.t-'Work* provided 
for by rela3^« continues- 4 ±ironghoTit the tveek*s work, begnmmg on 
midnight every Sunday and bemg carried on until midnight the 
following Saturday. Those who are on day-work are emplo5red for 
five days of Z2 hours and one day of i8 hours, and those who are 
on night-work are employed for five nights of 12 hours and one of 
6 hours— week by week. In other cases, however, the members of 
each shift work 24 hours consecutively on alternate days, one set 
working 6 hours on Monday and rS on Saturday to make up the 
24 hours In yet ofher cases an in^rfiiediate S37stem prevail, all 
employed in the paper mill working 15 or 16 hours every day in 
the week. Tbds last system, wrotes Commissi^oner Lord, '^seems to 
combme all the evils of both the 12 hours and the 24 hours relays’** 
Children nnder 13^ young persons under 18, and women, work 
under this night S3^tem Sometimes, under the i2'-hour system, “they 
are obhged, when the workers of the next relay fail to turn up, 
to work a double shift of 24 hours. The evidence shows that boys 
and girls often work overtime, and that not infrequently they axe 
engaged for -24 or even 36 hours of unmterrupted toiL Girls pf ra 
sometimes work the whole month through for 14 hours a day at the 
continuous and monotonous process of glazing, ^'without any regular 
rehef or cessation beyond two or at most three breaks of half an 
hoqr'each for meats”. In some mills where night-work a$ a regular 
thmg has been abandoned, overwork is pushed to a horrible extreme, 
"and that often in the dirtiest, and m the hottest, and m the most 
monotonous of the various process” Chtldren^s EntployHfiMf Cpm-- 
m^nnsston. Fourth Jtapefrf^ 3 : 8 d 5 , XXXVIII and XXXIX. 
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is changed. . . . About 20 of the boys under the of 
18 work in the night sets. . . . We could not well do without 
under 18 working by night. The objection would be 
in the increase in the cost of production. . . . Skilled hands 
the heads in every dejwurtinent are difi&cult to get, but 
of the lads we could get any number . . . But from the 
gmaTl proportion of boys that we employ, the subject [i.e 
the restrictions on mght-work] is of httie importance or 
interest to us."* 

Mr. J. Ellis, a member of the firm of Messrs. John Brown 
& Co., whose steel and iron works employ about 3,000 men 
and boys (works in which part of the opCTations, the iron- 
wcsrk and the heavier steelwork, is carried on night and 
day by relays), states *‘that m the heavier steelwork one or 
two boys are employed to a score or two of men”. This 
firm employs upwar(is erf 500 bo3re imder 18, of whom about 
one third, or 170, are under the age of 13. With reference 
to the proposed change in the law, Mr. EHis says: "I do 
not thmk it would be very objectionable to require that no 
person tmder the age of 18 should work more than ra hours 
m the 24, But we do not thmk that any line could be drawn 
over the age of 12, at which boys coiild be dispensed with 
for night-work. But we would sooner be prevented from 
employmg boys under the age of 13, or even so high as 
14, at all, than not be allowed to employ boys that we do 
have at night. Those boys who work m the day sets must 
take their turn in the night sets also, because the men 
could not work m the night sets only; it would ruin their 
health . . We thmk, however, that night-work in alter- 

nate weeks is no harm ” Messrs Naylor & Vickers, on the 
other hand, m conformity with the interest of their business, 
considered that penodically changed night-labour might 
possibly do more harm than contmual night-labour. "We 
find that the men who do it are as well as the others who 
do other work only by day. . , . Our objections to not 
allowing boys under 18 to work at night, would be on 
account of the increase of expense, but this is the only 
reason.” [What cynical frankuessl] "We think that the 
increase would be more than the trade, with due regard to its 
being successfully earned out, could fairly bear.” [What 
mealy-mouthed phraseology q "Labour is scarce here, and 
might fall short if there were such a regulation'' — this 
« Fourth Roport, 1863, 79, p. XVI. 
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meaning that John Brown & Co. might be faced with the 
serious embarrassment of havmg to pay the full value of 
labour power. * 

Messrs. Cammell & Co.’s Cyclops steel and iron works 
are conducted on the same large scale as those of Messrs. 
John Brown and Co. The managing director had handed 
in his evidence to Commissioner White in, writing, but 
when the manuscript was returned to hiirt for revision 
he found it convenient to suppress the document. However, 
Mr. White has a good memory. He remembers clearly that 
for the Cyclops people, the prohibition of night-work for 
children and young persons, ''would be impossible, it 
would be tantamount to stopping their works’' — ^although 
their business has among its workers only a little, more 
than 6 % of persons who are boys under 18, and less than 
I % of boys who are under 13.* 

On the same topic, Mr, E. F. Sanderson, of the firm of 
Sanderson Bros. & Co., steel rollmg-mills and forges, Atter- 
clifEe, says : "Great difficulty would be caused by preventing 
boys under 18 from workmg at night. The chief would be 
the mcrease of cost from employmg men instead of boys. 
I cannot say what thi^ would be, but probably it would 
not be enough to enable the manufacturers to raise the 
price of steel, and consequently it would fall on them, as of 
course the men would refuse to pay it.” Cross-gramed folk 
these workers, are they not? Mr, Sanderson, continuing, 
does not know how much he pays the children, but, "perhaps 
the younger boys get from 4s. to 5s. a week. . , . The 
boys' work is of a land for which the strength of the boys 
is generally" [not always, in particular cases] "qmte 
sufficient, and consequently there would be no gam ia 
the greater strength of the men to counterbalance the 
loss, or it would be only m the few cases m which the metal 
is heavy. The men would not like so well not to have 
boys under them, as men would be less obedient. Besides" 
boys must begin young to learn the trade. Leaving day-work 
alone open to boys would not answer this purpose” Why 
not? Why cannot boys learn their handicraft in the day- 
time? Listen to the reason. "Owing to the men working 
days and nights ia alternate weeks, the men would be 
separated half the time from then: boys, and would lose 
half the profit which they make from them. The training 
« Op. cit., 80, p. XVI. • Op. at., 82, p XVH, 

I— ’►k S48 
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whicb they give to an apprentice is considereid as part of 
the return for the boy’s labour, and thus enables the men 
to get it at a cheaper rate. Each man would want half of 
this profit." In other words, Messrs. Sanderson would have 
to pay part of the wa^es of the grown men out of their own 
pockets, mstead of paying it with the boys’ night-work. 
The fern’s profit would be somewhat reduced, and this 
is the worthy Sanderson’s reason for saying that boys 
cannot learn their trade in the da5dime.* Besides, the 
change would impose upon the grown men night-work 
which is now done by the boys, and the men would not be 
able to endure it. In a word, the di ffi culties would be so 
great that they would probably lead to the complete 
cessation of night-work. “As far as the work itself is con- 
cerned,’’ says E. F. Sanderson, "this would suit as well, 
but . . .’’ But it is not only a question of doing the work; 
Messrs. Sanderson have something more in view than 
merely making steel. For them, the making of steel is 
no more thin a pretext for the making of surplus value. 
The smelting furnaces, the* rolhng-mills, the buildings, the 
machinery, the iron, the coal, etc., have something to do 
besides transforming themselves into steel. They are there 
to abscffb surplus labour, and naturally they could absorb 
more in 24 hours than in 12 The fact is that, m accordance 
with laws both divme and human, they give the Sandersons 
a lien upon the labour time of a certam number of hands 
for the full 24 hours of the day. When their functioir of 
absorbing labour is interrupted, they forfeit their character 
as capifm during the period of mterruption, and are, there- 
fore, a pure loss to the Sandersons. "But then there would 
be the loss from so much expensive machinery, lying idle 
half the time, and to get through the amount of work 
which we are able to do on the present system, we should 
have to double our premises and plant, which would 
double the outlay." Still, why should these Sandersons 
tdaim a privilege as compared with the other capitahsts, 
who can only run their plant in the daytime, and whose 
buildings, machinery, and raw materials must therefore 

> ‘*Xn our age, so fond of reflectmg and reasoning, a man is not 
mach wlio cannot give ' a good reason for eveiytlung — how- 
eveorfead and h-oweves absurd tbe reason may be. Everything that 
has baeadcme amiss m the world, has been done amiss for excellent 
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lie fallow at night? E. F. Sanderson answers the question 
as follows, in the name of all the Sandersons: 'Tt is true 
that there is this loss from machmery lying idle in those 
manufactories in which work only goes on by day. But the 
use of furnaces would involve a further loss m our case. 
If they were kept up, there would be a waste of fuel'" 
[instead of, as now, a waste of the living substance of the 
workers], ''and if they were not, there would be loss of 
time in la5dng the fires and gettmg the heat up*' [whereas 
the loss of sleep even for children of 8, is a gain of labour 
time for the tribe of Sanderson], "and the furnaces them- 
selves would suffer from the changes of temperature." 
The furnaces, on the other hand, do not suffer at ^ because 
of the morning and evening changes in the shifts of labour.^ 

* Op. cU , 85, p XVII — The owners of glassworks are affected 
with like tender scruples when they tell us that the provision of 
regular meal times for the children employed is impossihle,^ seeing 
that, if there were such intervals, a ceitam amount of heat radiated 
by the furnaces would be "a pure loss”, or ^'wasted”. Commjssiouer 
Wliite has an answer ready He is not like Ure, Senior, etc , and 
their petty Geiman pla^arists of Roscher*s type, whose hearts 
are touched by the "ab^mence”, ^’'self-deUxaT^ ^‘thrift”, of the 
capitahsts m the expenditure of money, and by the ”lavishness** 
worthy of Tamerlane which these same capitalists display in their 
expenditure of human life. Mr. White says: ”A certain amount of 
heat beyond what is usual at present might also be gomg to waste, 
if meal times were secured in the^ cases, but it seems likely not 
equal m money value to the waste of animal power now going on 
m glass-houses throughout the kingdom from growing boys not 
having enough quiet time to eat their meals at ease, with a little 
rest afterwards for digestion^ Op^ cti , p -45*— ^Ttus was m the 
"year of progress” 1865! To say nothmg of the expauditure of 
euergy upon liftmg and Carrymg, a child employed m the sheds 
where bottle glass and ffmt ^ass are made during the per* 
formanceof his workj^ to walk from 15 to io miles m 6 hours! And 
the work often lasts for t4 or 15 hours! In many of these glass- 
works, as in the Moscow spinning mills, a system of 45 -hour relays is 
m force, ^'During the working of the week, d hours is the utmost 

unbroken period ever attained at any one time for^'iest, md-ont of 
this has to come the time s^ent m oommg and going to and frosn 
work, washing, dressing, and meals* leaving a very short period mdeed 
for rest, and none for fresh air and J^iay unless at the expense of 
sleep necessary ff>r young boys especially at such hot and fatigumg 
work . . Even the short sleep is obviously liable to be broken by 
a boy havmg to wake himself if it is night, or by the morse if it is 
day ” Mr, Wliihe mentions oases in which a youngster worked for 
g6 hours at a stretchy others in which boys of 1*3 after tolling until 
3 in the momuig, had 3 houire' sleep in the Nvorks, then to resume 
their labours I "The amount of work,” say Tremenheere and Tufneli, 
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5. Struggle foe a Normal Working Day. Laws to 

ENFORCE THE EXTENSION OF THE WORKING Day, PASSED 

FROM THE Middle of the Fourteenth to the End of 

THE Seventeenth Century. 

"What is a working day? What is the length of time 
during which , capital is entitled to consume the labour 
power whose daily value it pays for? How long can the 
worldng day be extended beyond the labour time necessary 
for the reproduction of labour power itself?'' We have 
seen what is capital's answer to these questions. “The 
working day," runs the answer, "comprises the full 24 hours 
of the natural day, with the deduction of the few hours 
of rest without which labour power absolutely refuses to 
renew its services." Obviously, therefore, throughout his 
working hfe, the worker is to be nothing but labour power; 
all his available time is, by nature and by law, to be labour 
time, is to be devoted to promoting the self-expansion of 
capital. Time for education, for mtellectual development, 
for the fulfilment of social functions, for friendly inter- 
course, for the free play of physical and mental forces, 
Sunday rest (even though he hves in a Sabbatarian country)' 

who drafted the general report, "done by boys, youths, girls, and 
women, in the course of their daily or nighuy spell of labour, is 
certainly extraordinary,” Op ctl , XLIII and XLIV, — Meanwhile, 
perhaps, late in the evening, "abstinent" Mr. Glass Capital, half-seas- 
over with port wine, leaves his club to reel homeward, humming with 
idiotic self-satisfaction : "Bntons never, never, never shall be slaves !” 

> In England, even now, it occasionally happens in the rural 
distacts that a labourer is sentenced to imprisonment for desecrating 
the sabbath by working m his own httle plot of garden But should 
a. worker fail to turn up at the metal works, the paper mill, or the 
glassworks on Sunday, even if he is actuated by religious whimsies, 
he will be punished for breach of contract. The parliament of ortho- 
dox believers will not countenance complaints of sabbath-breaking 
when the sabbaih is broken m order to further the process of expand- 
ing capital. In August 1863, the London workers engaged is fish 
and poultry shops asked for the aboBtion of Sunday labour. Their 
memorial stated that ou weekdays -they worked ou an average 
15 hours a day, and were then expected to work from S to 10 hours 
on Sunday, The memonahsts declared that certain among the axisto- 
eratic hypocrites of Exeter Hall, having a taste for delicate fare, 
encouraged "Sunday labour” These "saints", very keen on lookmg 
after tbemselvssj sbow their Christianity by the humility with 
which they bear ^ overwork, the privations, and the hunger oi 
©them Ito paraphrase Horace {SaUfeSt II, 104): “It would ruin 
fhei^ 10 be tender-hearted towards the gnawing of hunger m the 
bellies I" 
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- — aU so much moonshine. In its blind, unbridled passion, 
its werewolf htmger for surplus labour, capital is not 
content to overstep the moral restrictions upon the len^h 
of the working day. It oversteps the purely physical 
limitations as well. It usurps the time needed for the 
growth, the development, and the healthy maintenance 
of the body. It stee^ the time essential for the consump- 
tion of fresh air and sunshine. It higgles over a meal time, 
incorporating this whenever possible with the process of 
production, so that the worker receives his food only as 
one of the means of production, just as coal is supphed 
to heat the boiler, and luteicating oil to facilitate the 
running of the machinery. The workers’ hours of sleep, of 
what should be healthy sleep for the collection, renewal, 
and refreshment of the vital powers, become a spell of so 
many hours of torpor as are essential to the temporary 
revival of an utterly exhausted organism. Whereas the 
length of the workmg day should be restricted by a con- 
sideration of how much mtermission from work is indis- 
pensable for the normal maintenance of labour power, 
we find, on the other hand, that considaration as to what 
is the greatest possible daily expenditure of labour power, 
no matter how morbidly forced and how distressing the 
operation of this labour power may be, is to determine the 
limits of the workers’ period of rest. Capital does not 
enquire how long the embodiment of labour power is 
likely to live. Its only interest is m ensuring that a maximum 
amount of labour power shall be expended in one working 
day. It attains this end by shortening the worker’s life, 
just as a greedy farmer secures a greater immediate return 
from the soil by robbing the soil of its fertility. 

Capitalist production, which, in essence, is the produc- 
tion of surplus value, the absorption of surplus labour, 
achieves the prolongation of tlm workmg day by simultane- 
ously bringing about the deterioration of hiunan labour 
'power, which is robbed, alike on the moral and on the 
physical plane, of normal conditions of development and 
fimction. It causes the premature exhaustion and death 
of labour power.* It prolongs the worker’s period of pro- 

> "We have given in our previous/ reports the statements of 
several experienced manufacturers to the effect that over-hours . . . 
certainly tend prematurely to exhaust the workxug povvers of the 
men." Op. 64, p. XIII. 
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ducticm during a given time of his life, by shortening his 
hfe as,a whole- 

But the value of labour power mcludes the value of the 
commodities wWch are necessary for the reproduction of 
the worker, or for the propagation of the working class. 
Consequently, if the unnatural extension of the working 
day (which capital, m its unbridled passion for self- 
eapansion, necessarily strives to bring about) shortens the 
life of the in^^vidual worker, and therefore reduces the 
duration of bis labour power, then the forces that are used up 
have to be replaced at a more rapid rate, and the sum of 
the expenses necessary for the reproduction of labour power 
will be greater; just as m a machine the part of its value 
to be reproduced every day is greater in proportion to the 
rapidity with which the machine is worn out. It would 
seem, therefore, that m its own interest capital must 
favour the establishment of a normal workmg day. 

The slave owner buys his workers as he buys Ms horses. 
Should he lose a slave, he loses part of his capital, a part 
which has to be replaced by further expenditure m the 
slave market. However, "the rice-grounds of Georgia, or 
the swamps of the Mississippi may be fatally injurious to 
the human constitution; but the waste of human life 
wMch the cultivation of these districts necessitates, is 
not so great tjtiat it cannot be repaired from the teeming 
preserves of Virginia and Kentucky. Considerations of 
economy, moreover, wMch, under a natural systepi, afford 
some security for humane treatment by identifying the 
master’s mterest with the slave’s preservation, when once 
trading in slaves is practised, become reasons for racking 
to the utterm<»t the toil of the slave; for, when his place 
can, a± once be supphed from foreign preserves, the dura- 
fioa of hM life becomes a matter of less moment than its 
productiveness wMle it lasts. It is accordmgly a maxim of 
slave management, m slave-importing countries, that the 
most effective economy is that which taJkes out of the 
human chattel in the shortest space of time the utmost 
amount of ex«;tion it is capable of putting forth. It is in 
tropical culture, where annual profits often equal the 
whole capital of plantations, that negro life is most reck- 
les^ sacrificed. It is the agriculture of the West Indies, 
which has beep for centuries prolific of fabulous wealth, 
that has engulfed millions of the African race. It is in 
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Cuba, at this-day, whose feveuues are reckoned 
and whose planters are princes, that we see in the servile 
cla^ the coarsest fare, the most exhausting and unxemitli^ 
toil, and even the ateoiute destruction of a portion of its 
numbers every year'' ' 

The cap fits. For "slave trade", read "labour market''; 
for "Kentucky and Virginia", read "Ireland and the agri- 
cultural districts of England, Scotland, and Wales”; for 
"Africa", read "Germany"! We have been told how over- 
work thms the ranks of the London baJbsrsl Nevertheless, 
the London labour market is always overstocked with 
German and other candidates for death in the bakehouses. 
We know, too, that few work^s are so short-hved as the 
potters. Is there any lack of recruits in the pottery industry ? 
Josiah Wedgwood, the mventor of modem pottery, himself 
to begin with an ordmary workman, said m 1785 m the 
House of Commons that the number of persons employed 
in this trade ranged from 15,000 to20,ooo.» In the year ioti, 
the population of the urban centres of this industry m 
Great Britain numbered 101,302. “The cotton trade has 
existed for ninety years. ... It has existed for three 
generations of the Enghsh race, and I believe I may safely 
say that dunng that period it has destroyed nine genera- 
tions of factory operatives ."3 

No doubt, m certain epochs of feverish activity there are 
considerable gaps m the labour market. This happened, for 
instance, in 1834, factory owners hastened to pro- 

pose to the po«car-law commissioners that they should send 
the ‘‘surplus pppulaiion" of the agricultural districts to the 
no^th, for, said the industrialists, "the manufacturers would 
absorb and use it up”. 4 — "Agents were appointed with 
the consent of the poor-law commissioners. . . . An office 
was set up, in Manchester, to which lists'-were sent of those 
workpeople in the agricultural districts wanting employ- 
ment, and their names were registered in books. The manu- 
facturers attended at these offices, and selected such pacsOns 
as they chose; when they had selected such persons as thek 

■* Cannes, The Slave Fewer, pp 1 10-11 1. 

• John Ward, Htsiory ef the Borough of Stake-itpon^Trent, Xondon, 
1843, p 42- 

3 Ferrand, Speech in the House ot Commons, April S 7 ,' 1S63. 

4 "Those were the very words used hy the cotton anaxuiiacturere.'f 
IbUk 
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‘wants required’, they gave instructions to have them 
forwarded to Manchester, and they were sent, ticketed like 
bales of goods, by canals, or with carriers, others tramping 
on the road, and many of them were found on the way 
lost and half-starved. This system had grown up mto a 
regular trade. This House will hardly beheve it, but I 
tell them, that this trafSc in human flesh was as well kept 
up, they were in effect as regularly sold to these [Manchester] 
manufacturers as slaves are sold to the cotton grower m 
the United States. ... In i860, ‘the cotton trade was at 
its zenith’. . ' . . The manufacturers again found that they 
were short of hands. . . . They applied to the ‘flesh agents’, 
as they are called. Those agents sent to the southern downs 
of England, to the pastures of Dorsetshire, to the glades 
of Devonshire, to the people tendmg kine in Wiltshire, but 
they sought in vain. The surplus population was ‘absorbed’ . " 
On the completion of the French treaty, the “Bury 
Guardian” said that ‘‘10,000 additional hands could be 
absorbed by Lancashire, and that 30,000 or 40,000 will be 
needed”. After the ‘‘flesh agents and sub-agents” had made 
a vain search in the agricultural districts, ‘‘a deputation 
came up to London, and waited on the Rt. Hon. Gentleman” 
[Mr. ViUiers, President of the Poor Law Board] ‘‘with a 
view of obtaining poor children from certain union houses 
for the mills of Lancashire”.* 

* Ildd , — Mr ViUiers, despite tUe best wiU m the world, was 
**legaUy** oompeUed to refuse the factory owners* request. These 
gentlemen, however, were able to gain their end thanks to the 
obligingness of the local poor-law authorities. Factory Inspector 
Redgrave declares that on this occasion the sjrstem under which 
oiphans and pauper children were 'UegaJly'* treated as apprentices 
"was not accompanied with the old abuses" (concerning which, 
consult Bngels, op, ctQ, But m one case, says Redgrave, there 
certainly iwas "abuse of this system in respect to a number of girls 
and young women brought from the agricultural districts of Scotland 
into Lancashire and Cheshire". Under this "system", the factory 
owner entered into a contract with the poor-law authorities for a 
definite perrod During that term, he fed, clothed, and lodged the 
children, and gave them a smaU allowance in money. The passage 
I am about to quote from Mr. Redgrave is a remarkable one when 
we remember that the year i860 stands out among even the most 
prosperous years of the Enghsh cotton trade, and also that wages 
were exceptionally high at this time because labour was scarce. 
The exceptional demand for labour commded with the depopulation 
of Irelaild, with unprecedented^ emigration from the English and 
Scot^fe^ agricultural districts to Australia and America, and with 
an absolute decrease m population in some of the English agricultural 
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The general experience of capitalists is that overpopula- 
tion is persistent — ^this meaning overpoptiiation in relation 
to the momentary requirements of capital in the matter of 
labo\jr to promote its self-expansion. But such an excess of 
population is made up of generations of human beings 
who are stunted, short-lived, replacing one another swiftly, 
plucked so to say before they are ripe.* On the other hand, 
no intelligent observer can fail to see that capitalist pro- 
duction (though, historically considered, it dates but from 
yesterday) hsis already sapped the vital ener^ of the 
people at the root; that the degeneration of the mdustrial 
population is only kept in check by the contmuous absorp- 

districts, this decline being paxtly due to an actual breakdown in 
the vital force of the agncidtural workers, and partly to the fact 
that the dealers in human flesh had already exhausted the supply 
of available population Nevertheless we learn from Mr Redgrave 
^'This kind of labour, however, would only be sought after when 
none other could be procured, for it is a high-priced labour. The 
ordmary wages of a boy of 13 would be about 4s. per week; but to 
lodge, to clothe, to feed, and to provide medical attendance and 
proper superintendence, ^for 50 or 100 of these boys, and to set aside 
some renumeration for them, could not be accomphshcd for 4s. a 
head per week ” Reports of Inspectors of factories, April 30, i860, 
p. 27. — ^Mr. Redgrave forgets to tell us how the worker is himself 
able to provide all these amenities for his children out of their wages 
of 4s per head, when the factory owner cannot do it for 50 or roo 
yoxmgsters who are lodged, boarded, and superintended m common. 
— To guard against the nsk that false inferences may be drawn from 
the text, I should also add that the Enghsh cotton mdustry, smce 
the extension of the Factory Act of 1850 to this domam (and the 
consequent regulation of worlong hours, etc , in the cotton trade), 
must be regarded as the model mdustry of England. The English 
cotton operative is m every respect better off than his continental 
brother, '^The Prussian factory operative labours at least lo hours 
per week more than his English competitor, and if employed at 
his own loom in his own house, his labour is* not restricted to even 
those additional hours/' Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 
^^53, p 103. — ^After the mdustnal exlubition of 1851, Redgrave, 
the before-mentioned factory mspector, travelled on the Continent, 
especially in France and Germany, to enqidre mto working conditions 
m continental factories. Of the Prussian factory worker, the inspector 
writes. "He receives a remuneration sufficient to procure the simple 
fare, and to supply the slender comforts, to which he has been 
accustomed. , . , He lives upon his coarse fare, and works hard, 

. wherein his position is subordmate to that of the English operative/' 
Reports of Inspectors of Fadortes, October 31, 1853, p ^$5. 

* "The overworked die off with strange rapidity; but the places 
of those who pensh are instantly filled, and a frequent change of 
persons makes no alteration in the scene/’ E. G. Wakefield, En^and 
and America, ILondon, 1S33, voL I, p 55. 
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tion of fresh and vigorous elements from the rural districts; 
and that even the agricultural workers, though they hve 
m the open air, and though the formidable and universally 
operative principle of natural selection is at work among 
them to madntam their stock out of the most powerful 
specimens, are already passmg into a phase of mcipient 
decay.^ The capitalists have such good reason for den3ang 
the suffering of the legions of workers who surround them, 
that in practice they axe no more moved by the prospect 
of the coming degeneration and final disappearance of the 
human race than they are disturbed by the prospect that 
the earth may one day fall into the sun. When there is a 
boom on the stock exchange, every one who takes part m 
the swindle knows that sooner or later the crash will come, 
but each man hopes that the disaster will mvolve Ms 
neighbours, after he himself has taken safe shelter with a 
goodly share of loot. "After me, the deluge’" is the watch- 
word of every capitalist and of every capitalist nation. 
Capital, therefore, is reckless as regards illness or premature 
death of the workers, unless forced to pay heed to these 
matters, forced by social compulsion.* Whem complaints are 
voiced regardmg physical and mental degeneration, early 
death, and the tortures of overwork, the capitalists answer: 
“Why should these things trouble us, since they increase 

* Cf . Public Health, Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council, 1863. London, 1864 This report deals especially with the 
agmirultural workers “Sutherland , - is commonly represented as 
a highly improved county, . . . but*. . . recent enquiry has dis- 
covered that even there, in districts once famous for fine men and 
gallant soldiers, the inhabitants have degenerated mto a fiaeagte 
and stunted race. In the healthiest situations, on hillsides fronting 
the sea, the faces of their famished children are as pale as they could 
be in the foul atmosphere of a London alley ** W* T. Ifhomton, 
Overpopulation and its Remedy, pp 74— 75,— The Sutherlanders, in 
fact, resemble the 30,000 ''gallant Highlanders'^' who are packed 
mto wynds and closes of Glasgow", as bedfellows of prostitutes 
and thieves. 

» "But though the health of a population is so important a factor 
of the national capital, we are afraid ^ must be said that the class 
of employers of labour have not been the most forward to guard 
and cherish this treasure . . . The consideration of the healdfei of 
the operatives wa;^ forced upon the mill owners." "Times", Novem- 
ber 5, 1861 — "The men of me West Riding became the clothiers of 
mankind, , . . the health of the workpeople was sacrificed, and 
the race m a few generations must have degenerated But a reaction 
set an, Lord Shaftesbury's Bill limited the hours of children's 
labour." Report of the Regtsirar General, October 
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OTir profits?” From a broad outlook, howevesr, sttch matters 
do not depend upan the good will or the evit will of indiridual 
capitalists. Owing to free competition, the immanent laws 
of capitalist parodnction hold sway irresistibly over every 
mdividtial capitalist.* 

The estabhshment of a normal working day is the outcome 
of centuries of struggle between capitalist and worker. The 
history of this struggle shows two ocgiflictmg trends. Com- 
pare, for instance, the British factory legislation of our 
own time with the English Labour Statutes from the 
fourteenth century to well on into the middle of the 
eighteenth centary.a Whereas modem factory legislation 
curtails the marking day by legal compulsion, the Labour 
Statutes were designed to lengthen it compulsorily. Of 
course the claims put forward by capital in its infant state 
when it has only just come into being — -wbrn it cannot 
secure a sufhciency of surplus labour by the mere* force of 
economic circumstances, but only with the aid of State 
power can establish its right to absorb surplus labour — 
these early claims seem modest in comparison with the 

' * That is why, to take one instance, we find tkat, in the beginning 
of 1813, twenty-six firms owning extensive potteries m Staffordshire, 
and among them the firm of Josiahi Wedgwood & Sons, sent m a 
memorial demandmg "some legislative ensuctment*’. They said that 
competition with other capitalists made it ^possible for then? 
“voluntarily^' to impose limits upon the working hours of cliildreiL^ 
etc, “Much as we deplore the evils before-mentioned, it would not 
be possible to prevent them by any scheme of agreement between 
the manufacturers , , , Taking all these points into consideration, 
we have come to the conviction that some legislative enactment is 
wanted." Chtldren^s Bmployment Commtsston, First Report, 1863, 
p. 32;?.-— A more recent and far more striking instance may be 
meniiaoned. During a period of feverish activity m the cotton trade, 
a rise m the pnce of cotton had led the owners of textile factories 
in Blackpool to shorten the hours worked, in their factories Tins was 
arranged by mutual consent, for a definite period, which was tp 
terminate in the end of November 1871 Meanwhile the wealtjner 
factory owners, who had spinning mills as well as weaving nulls, 
took ^vantage of the fallmg-off m production which resulted from 
this agreement, to extend their businesses, and thus to make vast 
profits at the expense of lesser firms. Thereupon the latter* m their 
extremity, appealed to the factory operatives, urging these to 
agitate on behalf of a 9-hour day, and offermg to snbecribe fimds 
m support of the agitation I 

* The Labour Statutes (which can be paralleled by enactments in 
France, the Netherlands, etc,> at the same date) were not formally 
repealed in England until 18^3, although changes m the method of 
production had rendered them obsolete long before. 
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concessions which it is reluctantly forced^ to make in its 
maturity. Centuries must pass ere the “free” worker, under 
stress of the developed method of capitalist production, 
voluntarily agrees (i.e. is compelled by social conditions) 
to sell the whole of his active life, his very capacity for 
labour, his birthright, for a mess of pottage. It is natural, 
therefore, that the extension of the working day which, 
between the middle of the fourteenth and the end of the 
seventeenth century, capital was, with State aid, endeavour' 
mg to force upon adidt workers, should approximately 
correspond m extent with the limitations of working hours 
which, m the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
State was obliged here and there to pr^cribe in order to 
prevent the coinmg of children’s blood into capital. That 
which, for instance, in the State of Massachusetts (until 
recently the "Jreest” State m the North American Republic) 
has to-day been proclaimed as the statutory limit of the 
working hours of children under 12, was m England, even 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the normal 
working day of able-bodied manual workers, robust agri- 
cultural labourers, and sturdy blacksimths.* 

The first Statute of Labourers (23 Edward III, 1349) 
as Its immediate pretext (not its cause, for such legislation 
continued for centuries after the pretext had ceased to 
exist) the Black Death which had decimated the population 
so efiectually that, as a tory writer says: "The difi&culties 
of gettmg men to work on reasonable terms” [the author 
means, at a price which would leave their employers a 
"reasonable” quantity of surplus labour] "grew to such a 

* "No child under the age of 12 years shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment more than 10 hours m one day/' 
General Statutes of Massachusetts, 63. cap. X2. These statutes were 
issued between 1836 and 1858 —"Labour performed during a period 
of 10 hours on any day in all cotton, woollen, silk, paper, glass, 
and flax factories, or m manufactones of iron and brass, shall be 
considered a legal day's labour. And be xt enacted that hereafter 
no mmor engaged in any factory shall be holden or required to 
work more than 10 hours in any day, or 60 hours in any week, 
and that hereafter no mmor shall be admitted as a worker under 
the age of id yeaijs m any factory within this State/' State of New 
Jersey, an Act to limit the Hours of Labour, eic,,\ 6 x and 62. Law of 
March ix, 1855 "No minor who has attained the age of 12 years, 
and is under the age of 15 years, shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing establishment more than ii houis m any one day, nor 
befe>re’5 o'clock m the morning, nor after 7.30 in the evening/' 
Revised Statutes of the State of Rho^ Inland, cap. 39, § 23, July i, iSs/, 
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height as to be quite intolerable ”* — ^"Reasonable” wages 
were, therefore, fixed by law, and the limits of the working 
day were also prescribed. The length of the working day, 
the only matter with which we are at the .moment con- 
cerned, was again fixed by the statute passed in 1496, when 
Henry VII was on the throne. According to this statute 
(which remained a dead letter) the workmg day for all 
artificers and fi.eld labourers from March to September was 
to last from 5 in the morning to between 7 and 8 m the 
evening. Brea^ were allowed for meals, i hour for breakfast, 
I J hours for dinner and J an hour for a snack m the aitemoon 
— ^these intervals amounting to a sum double that prescnbed 
by the extant Factory Act.* In winter, work was to last 
from 5 in the morning until dark, with the same intervals. 
By a statute of Elizabeth passed in 1562, no change was 
made in the length of the working day for labourers "hired 
for daily or weekly wage”, but an attempt was made to 
limit the total mtervals to 2 J hours m summer and 2 hoiurs 
in wmter. Dinner was only to last i hour, and the “afternoon 
sleep of half an hour” was only allowed between the middle 
of May and the middle of August. For every hour of absence 
one penny was to be subtracted from the wage. In actual 
practice, however, the workers got much better conditions 
than those prescribed by the statute book William Petty, 
the father of political economy, and to some extent the 
founder of statistics, writing in the last third of the seven- 
teenth-century, says : "Labouring men [field labourers] work 
10 hours per diem, and make 20 meals per week, viz., 3 a 

^ S&phtsms of Free Trade, seventlL edition, London, JCS50, p. 205, 
ninth sedition, p 253. — ^The same writer, however, admits that 
''Acts of Parliament regulating wages, , but against the labourer 
and in favour of the master, lasted for tiie long period of 464 years 
Population grew. These laws were then found, and really became, 
unnecessary and burdensome,*^ Ibid., p* 206, 

* In reference to this statute, J. Wade justly remarks "From the 
statement above, it appears that m 1496, the diet was considered 
equivalent to one third of the mcome of an artificer and one half 
the income of a labourer, which indicates a greater degree of inde- 
pendence among the workiiig classes than prevails at present, for 
the board, both of labourers and artificers, would now be reckoned 
at a much higher proportion of their wages." jEfis/ory of iheMtddle and 
Worhtns Classes, pp. 24, 25, and 577 — ^The view that this difference 
depends upon a chaag^ m the relative prices of food and clothmg 
cannot be held by any one who has taken even a cursory glance at 
Bishop Fleetwood's Chrontoon prettosum, Me,, first edition, Xxmdon, 
X707; second edition, London, 1745- 
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day for wcarkmg days, and 2 on Sundays; •whereby it is 
plain, that if they could fast on Friday nights and dine in 
one hour and a half, wh^eas they take two, from eleven 

to one; thereby working — more and spending — less, 

the above-mentioned [tax] might be raised Was not 
Dr. Andrew Ure right in decrying the Twelve Hours Bill of 
1833" as a relapse into the age of darkness ^ It is true that 
the regulations in the statute mentioned by Petty apply to 
apprentices as well as to adults But how things stood in 
the matter of child labour as late as the end of the seven- 
te^th century, can be Mamed from the following complaint: 
“ 'Tis not their practice [in Germany] as with us in this 
kingdom to l^d an apparentice for seven years; three or 
four is their common standard: and the reason is because 
they are educated from their cradle to somethmg of employ- 
ment, which renders them the mQfe apt and docile, and 
consequently the more capable of attaining to a ripeness and 
quicker proficiency in busmess. Whereas our youth, here 
in England, being bred to nothing before they come to be 
apprentices, make a very ^law progress and require much 
longer rime wherein to readi the perfection of accomplished 
artists 

* JM/UtcaJ Anatom:^ of Ireland^, 16756, 1:691 edition, p. 10, V€rhtufk 
Sapienti (an appendix on taxation) 

» A Dtscdurse concerning 'Mechanic IndMstry {Collection of SicAe 
Tracis JPuhiished daring ihe Hetgn of King Wil}iam XII, London, 
1706, II, pp. 130 et seq.), x6^^ — ^Miacaulay, wiw> hae duly 
falsified English history in the whig and bourgeois interest, is 
responsible fe>r the following dithyramb • '*The practice of ^tting 
children prematurely to work , . . prevailed m the seveatecnlh 
centairy to an extent which, when compared with the extent of the 
manufacturing system,, seems .almost incredible^ At Nocwich^ the 
chief seat of t 3 a/o tfiofibung trade, a httle creatune of srx years old 
was thought fit for labour. Seyeral writers of that tame, and amoing 
them some who were considered as emattently benevolent, mention, 
with exnltalaon, the fact that, in that single crtsy^ boys and girls 
of very tender age create weaMr exceeding what was necessary for 
their own subsistence- by twelve thousand pounds a year. The 
more carefully we examine the history of the past, the more reason 
shall we find to dissent from those who imagine that our age ^has 
been fruitful of new social evils. , . , That which is new Is me 
uabedligenoe and the humanity which remedies them.'* Ktsfory ^ 
vol. I, pp 4r9-r4TO.>— Macaulay might haw reported, 
m- addition,- that '"exteemely weE-^disposed'^ fnends of Commerce, 
in . seventeenth century^ relate ^'with escultataott" how in a 
Dutch poorhouse a child of four was seit to work, and that this 
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ThratigliGut the greater part of the e^hteenth cemti^, 
down to the period when large-scale industry began, capital 
m England had not yet succeeded in getting possession 
of the whole of the worker’s week m return for the payment 
of the weekly value of his labour power— excepting in the 
case of the agricultural labourers. The fact that they could 
live for a whole week upon the wages of four days did not 
seem to the workers any reason why they should work 
the other two weekdays for the capit^st. One section of 
English economists, writing m the interests of capital, 
denounced this obstinacy m the most . savage terms; 
another section defended the workers. Listen, for instance, 
to the. dispute between PostletWasd (whose Dictionary of 
Trad& had in those days as wide a reputation as have the 
kindred works- of McCi£Q.och and M’Gregor to-day), and the 
previously quoted author of the Essay on Trade and 
Commerce.^ 

This IS what Postlethwayt has to say: "We cannot put an 
end to those few observations, without noticing that trite 
remark in the mouth of too many; that if the industrious 

example of "tlie practice of virtue’’ passes muster in all liumanitarian 
books of tbe Macaulay type down to ttie days of Adam Smith. 
It IS true that with the substitution of manufacture for handicraft, 
traces of the exploitation of children begin to show themselvea — 
though such exploitation has alwa3rs existed among the peasant 
folk, to an extent proportional with the weight of the yoke pressmg 
upon the husbandman The tendency of capital is in this respect 
unmistakable, but mstances of the manifestation of the tendency 
are as rare as two-headed children. That is why the far-seemg 
"fnends of commerce" record them "with exultation" as especially 
worthy of note and admiration, and commend them to their con- 
temporaries and to posterity. This same Macaulay, the Scottish 
sycEophant and turgid declaimer, writes:; "We hear to-^ay only of 
retrogression, and see only progress." "V^at eyes, and ^specially 
what ears I 

* The anonymous author of this- essay is one of the fiercest in his 
denunciations of the workers He had taken the same line m an 
earlier book, Consideraitons on Taxes, Xondon, r765* Polomus 
Arthur Young, the fatuous statistical prattler, is another of the 
same kidney — Among those who defend the workers, the most 
notable are Jacob Vanderlint, Money answers all Things, X-ondon, 
1734, the Rev. yathauiel Forster, H.D., An Inquiry into the Causes 
of ihe Present Prtces of Proxnsions, London, 1766, Dr. Price; and, 
in especial, PostIethwa3rt, in a supplement to his Untversal Dtcltonary 
of Trade and Oom^merce, and also in Great Brtiatn^s Commercial 
Interest JBxplatned and Irfuproved, second edition, London, X759. 
The facts of the case wiU be found m the works of many other 
contemporary writers, among whom I may mention Josiah Tucker. 
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poor can obtain enough to maintam themselves in five 
days, they will not work the whole six Whence they infer 
the necessity of even the necessairies of life being made dear 
by taxes, or any other means, to compel the working 
artisan and manufacturer to labour the whole six days m 
the week, without ceasing. I must beg leave to difier in 
sentiment from those great politicians, who contend for 
the perpetual slavery of the working people of this kingdom; 
they forget the vulgar adage all work and no play. Have 
not the English boasted of the ingenmty and dexterity 
of her working artists and manufacturers which have 
heretofore given credit and reputation to British wares 
in general? What has this been owing to? To nothing more 
probably than the relaxation of the working people m 
their own way. Were they obhged to toil the year round, 
the whole six days in the week, in a repetition of the same 
work, might it not blunt their ingenuity, and render them 
stupid instead of alert and dexterous; and might not our 
workmen lose their reputation instead of mamtaming it 
by such eterftal slavery? . . . And what sort of workman- 
ship could we expect from such hard-driven animals? , . . 
Many of them wUl execute as much work m four days as a 
Frenchman will in five or six. But if Englishmen are to 
be eternal drudges, 'tis to be feared they will degenerate 
below the Frenchmen. As our people are famed for bravery 
in war, do we not say that it is owing to good English 
roast beef and puddmg in their bellies, as well as their 
constitutional spirit of liberty? And why may not the 
superior ingenmty and dexterity of our artists and manu- 
facturers be owing to that freedom and hberty to direct 
themselves in their own way, and I hope we shall never 
have them deprived of such privileges and that good living 
from whence their ingenuity no less than their courage 
may proceed.”* 

The author of the Essay on Trade and Commerce replies 
in the following terms: "If the making of every seventh 
day an holiday is supposed to be of divine institution, as 
it implies the appropriating the other six days to labour” 
[he means to "capital” as we shall soon see] “surely it will 
not be thought cruel to enforce it. . , . That mankind 
in general are naturally inclined to ease and indolence, 
we fatally experience to be true, from the conduct of our 

» First Preliminary Discowrse in the IHchonary of Trade, p. 14. 
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manttfacturing populace, who do not labour, upon an 
average, above four days in a week, luiless provisions happen 
to be very dear. , . . Put all the necessaries of the poor 
tmder one denomination ; for instance, call them all wheat, 
or suppose that . . . the bushel of wheat shall cost five 
shillings and that he” [the worker] “earns a shilling by bis 
labour, he then would be obliged to work five days only in 
in a week. If the bushel of wheat should cost but four 
shilhngs, he would be obliged to work but four days; 
but as wages in this kingdom are much higher in propor- 
tion to the price of necessaries. . , . the manufactmer 
[worker], who labours fotir days, has a surplus of money 
to live i^e with the rest of the week. ... I hope I have 
said enough to make it appear that the mod«:ate labour of 
SIX days m a week is no slavery. Our labouring people do 
this, and to all appearance are the happiest of all our 
labouring poor,* but the Dutch do this in manufactures, 
and appear to be a very happy people. The French do so, 
when holidays do not mtervene.* But our populace have 
adopted a notion, that as Englishmen they enjoy a birth- 
right privilege of being more free and independent than in 
any country m Europe. Now this idea, as far as it nsay 
affect the bravery of our troops, may be of some use; 
but the less the manufacturing poor have of it, certainly 
the better for themselves and for the State. The labouring 
people should never think themselves mdependent of their 
superiors, ... It is extremely dangerous to encourage 
mobs in a commercial State like ours, where, perhaps, 
seven parts out of eight of the whole are people with little 
or no property. The cure will not be perfect, till our manu- 
facturing poor are contented to labour six days for the same 
sum which they now earn in four days .”3 With this end 
on view, and for the purpose of “extirpating idleness, 

* The author, on p 96, himself throws light on the elements of 
this happmess enjoyed hy English agricultural labourers as early 
as 1 770, for he says "Their powers are always upon the stretch, they 
cannot live cheaper than they do, nor work harder." 

» Protestantism by abolishing ail the traditional festivals, and 
transforming them mto ordinary working da3^, played an important 
part in the genesis of capital. 

^ Op ctt , pp. 15, 41, 96, 97 ^ 55 » 57 > ^ 9 * — early as I 734 » 

Jacob Vanderlmt declared that the secret of the capitalist outcry - 
concerning the slothfulness of the working folk was simply this, 
that the employers wanted the workecrs to give six days’ labour 
for four days’ wages. 
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debauchery, and excess", of promoting a spirit of industry, 
of "lowering the price of labour in our manufactories and 
gagipg the lands of the heavy burden of poor’s rates", our 
faithful champion of capital advocates a well-tried means. 
The workers who become dependent on public support, 
paupers m a word, are to be confined in "an ideal work- 
house". Such an ideal workhouse must be made "a House 
of Terror", and not an asylum for the poor, not a place 
"where they axe to be plentifully fed, warmly and decently 
clothed, and where they do but nttle work”. In this "House 
of Terror"; this “ideal WOTkhouse”, the poor "sh^l work 
X4 hours in a day, allowing proper rime for meals, in such 
maimer that there shall remain 12 hours of neat labour”.^ 
Our author remeirks elsewhere: “The French laugh at our 
enthusiastic ideas of liberty”.® 

Twelve wcarking hours daily in an “ideal workhouse”, in a 
"House of Terror". Such was a proposal made in 1770I 
Sixty-three years later, in ifiss, when in four branches of 
industry the.working day for children at ages ranging from 
13 to 18 was by legal enactment reduced to 12 full working 
hours, a clamour was raised as if the knell of doom had 
sounded for English industry. In 1852, when Louis Bona- 
parte tried to strengthen his position with the bourgeoisie 
by tacmpering with the legally established working ^y, 
the French workers cried with one voice: "The law whii± 
restricts the working day to 12 hours is the one good thing 
which remains to us from the legislation of the republic. "3 
In Zurich, the law limits the working hours of children 
over 10 years of age to 12. In Aaxgau, in the year 1862, 
the worlang hours of chSLdren between 13 ’and 16 years of 

* Op. mi., p,' 242. , » Op. oit., p. 78. 

3 "They eapeciaUy objected to work beyond the 12 hours pet 
•day because the law which fixed those hours is the only good which 
remams to them of the legislation of the republic ” Reports of 
iHspecfors of Factortes, October 31, 1856, p. 80 — ^The French 
Twelve Honrs Law of September 5, 1850, a bourgeois edition of 
the decree issued by the Provisional Government of March 2, 1848, 
applies to ah workshops without exception. Before the passing of 
thrs law, the working day m France had known no limitations. 
In factories, it lasted 14, 15, and even more hours. Cf. Res classes 
oiprriires en France pendant I’annh 1848, by A. Blanqui Monsieur 
Btonqui (the economist Adolphe Blanqui, to be distinguished from 
his younger brother kouis Auguste Bmnqui, the revolutionist) was 
commissioned by the gowemment to make ast enquiry into working 
class conditions. 
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age were reduced from.xa^ hours to xs; and in Austria, 
in the year i860, for children betwecaa the ages of 14 and 16 
years, the hours were also reduced to 12.^ *'What immense 
progress since 1770!'" Macaulay would exultingly exclaim. 

The "'House of Terror^^ for paupers, of which capitalists 
were already dreaming in 1770, came into existence a few 
years later in the shape of a gigantic Woridrouse for the 
industrial workers. It was called a factory* The ideal paled 
before the reality. 

6. Struggle for a Normal Working Day (continued). 
Legal Restriction of the Hours of Labour. 

British Factory Legislation from 1833 to 1864, 

After capital had needed centuries in order to extend the 
working day to its normal maximum limit, and then beyond 
this to the limit of the natural day of 12 hours,^ there fol- 
lowed, when large-scale industry came into existence in the 
closing thmd of the eighteenth century, a violent encroach- 
ment which took place with the ruthless vigpur of -an 
avalanche. All the boundaries set by custom and by 
nature, by age hnd by sex, by day and by night, were 
effaced. Even the ve^ ideas of day and night, defined 
with rustic simplicity in the old statutes, became so much 

* In tbi 3 matter of the regulation of the worMng day, Beigitxm. 
is the model bourgeois State Lord Howard, de Walden, British, 
minister vplenxpotantiary at Brussels, reports to the Iforeign Office 
under date May 12, 1862. "Monsieur Rogier, the minister, informed 
me that children's labour is limited neither by a general law nor 
by any local regulations; that the government during the last 
three years, intended in every session to propose a B:dlun the subject, 
but- always found an msuperable obstacle m the jealous opposition 
to any legislation in contradiction of the principle of perfect freedom 
of labour/’ 

* "It is certainly much to be regretted tiiat any class of persons 
who should toil 12 hours a day, which, mcludmg the time fdr their 
meals and for going to and returning from their work, amounts, 
in fact, to 14 of the 24 hours , . . Without entering into the ques- 
tion of health, no one will hesitate, 1 think, to adimt that, in a 
moral point of view, so entjixe an absorption of the time of the 
worlnng classes without mtermission, from ihe eayly age of 13, 
and m trades not subject to restnctioh, much younger, must be 
extremely prejudicial^ and is an" evil greatly to be deplored , 

For the sake, therefore, of pubhc morals, of bringing tip an orderly 
populs^tion, and of givir^ the ^eat body of the people a reasonable 
enjoyment of life, it is much to be desired that in all rrades some 

E ortion of every working day should be reserved for rest and leisure/* 
eonard Homer, JReports of Inspectors of FactbriBS, December 1841. 
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confused that as late as i860 an English judge woxxld have 
needed all the shrewdness of a conwnentator on the Talmud 
in order to give a legal decision as to what was night and 
what was day.^ Capital was celebrating its orgies. 

As soon as the working class, which had been confused by 
the din of the new method of production, began to recover 
its senses, it began also to resist the before-mentioned 
encroachments, especially in England, the birthplace of 
large-scale industry. For three decades, however, the con- 
cessions the workers were able to extort remained purely 
nominal. Between 1802 and 1833, parliament passed five 
labour laws, but was shrewd enough to refrain from voting a 
penny to provide means for carrymg them out, for pay ing 
the necessary official staff, and so on.* They remained a dead 
letter. “The fact is that, prior to the Act of 1833, yoimg 
persons and children were worked all night, all day, or 
both ad libitum ”3 

A normal working day for modem industry dates only 
from the Factory Act of 1833, which embraces in its scope, 
cotton, wool, linen, and silk factories. Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the spirit of capital than the history of 
English factory legislation from 1833 to 1864 1 

The law of 1833 declares that in factories the ordinary 
workmg day shall begin at half past five in the monung 
and shall end at half past eight in the evening. Within 
these limits, which comprise a period of 15 hours, it shall be 
lawful to anploy young persons (this means persons between 
the ages of 13 and 18) at any time of the day, with the 

» Cf, The judgment of Mr. J. H. Otwey, Belfast Hilary Sessions, 
Cotmty Antrim* i860. 

» It IS ertremely characteristic of the reign of ILotiis Philippe, 
the bourgeois monarch, that the only Factory Act passed wmle 
he was on the throne, the Act of March 22, 1841, was never carried 
into effect. Moreover, this law dealt only with the labour of children 
It prescribed an 8-hour day for children between the ages of 8 and 
12, a 12-hour day for children between the ages of 12 and 16, and 
so on, with numerous exceptions, according to one of which night- 
work became permissible even for children of 8 years The super- 
vision and enforcement of the law (m a country where every m^se 
is subject to inspection by the police) was left to the good will 
of the "friends of commerce'*. Not until 1853 was the first salaried 
goveinmental factory inspector appointed, this being in the depart- 
ment of the Nord. It is equally characteristic that, amid the 
of French legislation, this law of 1841 should have remained a 
unique specimen of a Factonr Act down to the revolution of 1848 1 
3 jReports 0/ Inspectors of Factories, April 30, x86o, p, 50. 
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proviso that one and the same young person shall not, 
apart from specially excepted cases, be employed for more 
than 12 hours in any one day. The sixth section of the 
Act provides ; “That there shall be allowed in the course of 
every day not less than one and a half hours for meals to 
every such person restricted as hereinbefore provided." 
The emplo3nnent of children under 9, with exceptions 
mentioned later, is forbidden; children at ages ranging 
from 9 to 13 are not to be employed for more than 8 hours 
a day. Night-work (this meaning, after the passing of the 
law we ^e considering, work between half past eight in 
the evening and half past five in the mommg) is forbidden 
for all persons between the ages of 9 and 18. 

The legislature was so far from any thought of interfering 
with the freedom of capital to absorb adult labour power 
(or, as the phrase ran, so far from any thought of inter- 
fering with “the freedom of labour”), that it set up a special 
system designed to prevent the Factory Act from having so 
alarming a result. 

“The great evil of the factory system as at presrait con- 
ducted,” we read in the first report of the Central Board 
of the Commission of Jtme 28, 1833, “has appeared to us to 
be that it entails the necessity of continuing the labour of 
children to the utmost length of that of the adults. The 
only remedy for this evil, short of the limitation of the 
labour of adults, which would, in our opinion, create an 
evil greater than that which is sought to be remedied, 
appears to be the plan of working double sets of children. 
. . Under the name of a “system of relays” this plan 
was therefore carried into effect. From 5.30 in the morning 
until 1.30 in the afternoon, one set of children between the 
ages of 9 and 13 was put to work; and from 1.30 to 8.30 in 
the evening, another set took the place of the first. 

In order to reward the factory owners for the way in 
which, during the previous two and twenty years, they 
had calmly ignored all the laws passed to regulate the 
labour of children, the pill was now gilded that it might 
be easier" for them to swallow. Pslrliament decreed that, 
after March i, 1834, no child under 11^ . after March i, 1835, 
no child under 12, and after March i, 1836, no child under 13, 
was to work more than 8 hours in a factory This 
"liberalism”, so complaisant towards capitsd, was all the 
more noteworthy seeing that Dr. Farre, Sir A. Carlisle, 
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Sir B. Brodie, Sir C. Bell, Mr Guthrie, ajjd others (in a 
word, the most noted London physiosne and surgeons 
of their day), had declared in their evidence before the 
House of Commons that there was danger in delay, Br. 
Farre had expressed himself in very plain terms indeed: 
"Legislation is necessary for the prevention of death, m 
any form in which it can be prematurely inflicted, and 
certainly this" [the factory method] "must be idewed as a 
most cruel mode of inflicting it.” This same "reformed" 
parliament which, in its dehcate consaderation for the 
factory owners, condemned children under 53 io work for 
years in the factory hell, toiling thear 73 hours per week, 
found it possible in the Emancipation Act, which also 
supplied liberty by drops, to forbid the planters to work 
any negro slave longer than 45 hours a week ' 

But capital, far from bemg concihated, now began a 
noisy agitation which lasted several years. This agitation 
chiefly cctacemed the age of those who. under the name of 
"chiliiren”, were restricted to 8 hours’ work a day, and 
were subjected to a certain amount of compulscary education 
According to capitalist anthropology, childhood came to an 
end at the said age .of 10, or, as nn extreme limit, at «, 
The mob of factory owners raged more furiously, the 
nearer drew the day for the full enforcement of the Factory 
Act— the momentous year 1836, They were, in fact, able 
to intimidate the government so thofouglily that in 1S33 it 
was proposed to lower the limit of "childhood” from 13 to X2. 
Meanwhile, pressure from without grew more threatening. 
The House of Commons lacked courage to carry the aforesaid 
propisal into effect The legislature decided that children 
of 13 were not to be thrown beneath the wheels of the 
Juggernaut car of capital for longer than 8 hours a day, 
and the Act of 1S33 came into full operation. It remained 
tmchanged until June 1844. 

During the decade. in which this Act regulated factcnry 
labour, partially at first and then completely, the official 
reports of the factory inspectors teemed with complaints as 
to the impossibility of carrying it out. The law of 1833 
left it optional to the lords of capital, during the 15 hows 
from Swjo aju. to 8,30 p.m., to make ey^y "young person” 
and every "child” begin, bteak off, resume, or end the or 
8 hours' Shift of work at any moment which might best 
please the employer, and also permitted them to assign 
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to diSerent persons datfacent horns for meal times. The 
capitalists, therefore, 'wece soon able to invent a new 
"system of relays" in accordance with which the beasts of 
toil were not changed at fixed stations, but wctb continually 
being rehaxnessed at stations varied to suit the employers’ 
convenience. I shall not dwell here upon all the beauti^ 
of this system, since I shall have to return to the matter. 
This much, however, is clear at the first glance, that the 
relay system conflicted, not only with the spirit bnt also 
with the letterof the Factory Act In view of the complicated 
system of bookkeeping that was necessary in respect to 
each individual cMd or young person, how could the 
factory inspectors enforce the legmly prescribed hours of 
work and the- granting of the legally prescribed time 
for meals? In many factories, the old bmtaiities were 
speedily ^vived, and continued without punMunent. The 
factory' mst>ectors, in an interview with the hcane secretary 
(1844), showed that it Was impossible to exercise any sort 
of control under the newly contrived rdlay system. Mean- 
while, however, therircumstanceshadchangedconsidMably. 
From 1838 onwards, the factory operatives had made a 
Ten- Hours Bill their war <ary in -the economic fi^d, as they 
had made the Charter theSt W^ar-cary in the political field.- 
Some of the factory owners even, those who had run their 
factories in compli^te with the stipulations of the Act of 
1833, Overwhelmed parliament with memorials concerning 
imptropet competition 'oft the part of their false brethrmi, 
all those whose greater impudence or happier local cir- 
cumstances enabled theta to break the law with sknpvmity. 
Moreover, however much the individual factory owner 
might give frtee rein to -his customary -lust for gain, the 
spokesmen and pohtical leaders of the industrialists- as a 
class -insisted upon a change of ^conduct -and a change of 
speech towards the workers. The campaign for the abolition 
'of the Com Laws had begun., and the workers’ help was 
needed The advocates of repeal therefore promised, not 
only a iBig Loafi (Whioh was to-be doubled .'in size), bwt also 
the passing of the Ten Hours BiU. These were to be the 
first &uits of the free trade mjllenniuto.* The mdustriahsts, 
consequently, could mot venture, to oppose 'a measure 
which was designed merely to make the Act of 1833 efiective^ 

» Reports of. Inspectors of F<ictoi^es, Octobeif 3^, 1S49, p. 6. 

• Ibid , October "si, i' 848, p. 08 , 
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The tories, feeling that their most sacred interest, that of 
land-rent, was threatened, thimdered with philanthropic 
indignation against the ''nefarious practices”* of their foes. 

That was how the additional Factory Act of June 7, 1844, 
came into being. It entered into force on September 10, 1844, 
By this Act a new category of workers, females over 18. 
was given legal protection. Women were in every respect 
placed upon the same footmg as young persons, their 
working time being restncted to 12 hours a day, night- 
work bemg forbidden in their case, and so on. This was 
the first occasion on which the British legislature had found 
it necessary to exercise direct and ofi&cial control over the 
labour of adults. In the factory reports of 1844-1845, we 
find the ironical remark: ''No mstances have come to my 
knowledge of adult women having exj)ressed any regret 
at their rights being thus far interfered with.”* The working 
hours of children under 13 were reduced to 6J hours a 
day, but, in certain conditions, to 7 hours a day. 3 

To get rid of the abuses of this "spurious relay system", 
the following regulations were incorporated in the law; 
"That the hours of work of children and yoimg persons 
shall be reckoned from the time when any child or young 
person shall begin to work in the morning.” So that if A, 
for instance, began work at 8 in the morning, and B at 10, 
B’s working day must nevertheless end at the same hour 
as A’s. "The time shadl be regulated by a public clock” 
as, for instance, the nearest railway station clock, by wMch 
the factory dock was to be set. The factory owner was 
instructed to affix a "legible” printed notice, stating the 
hours when work was to begin and end, and the times 
allowed for meals. Children beginning work before noon 
must not be employed again after i p.m. This involved 
that the afternoon shift would consist of different children 
from the morning shift. Of the hoiu and a half foif meal 
times "one hour thereof at the least shall be given before 
three of the clock in the aft^oon, . . . and at the same 
period of the day. No child or young person shaU be 

» Leonard Homer uses this expression in his olEoial reports, 
JieporU 0/ Inspectors of Faciortes, October 31. 1859, p. 7. 

» Reports, etc., September 39, 1844, P- tS- 

3 The Act allowed children to be employed for 10 hours at a 
stretch if they did not work every day, but only on alternate days. 
T'or the most part, this clause remained inopemtive. 
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employed more than five hotjrs before x p m. 'without an 
interval for meal times of at least 30 minutes. No child or 
young person [or female] shall be anployed or allowed 
to remain in any room in which any mamaf ^cturjng process 
is then [at meal times] carried on". We have seen that these 
precise directions^ in accordance with which the periods, 
the hmits, and the pauses of work are regulated "with 
military uniformity and by the stroke of the clock, were 
by no means the products of parliamentary fancy. They 
were a gradual growth of the circumstances, emerging as 
the natural laws of the modem method of production. 
Their formulation, their official recognition, and their 
proclamation by the State, werp tlie upshot of .a prolonged 
class struggle One of their fust consequences was that 
practical e:^perience made it essential to restrict the working 
hours of adult male factory operatives within the same 
limits as those legally prescribed for young persons and 
women — ^the reason being that, in most of the processes 
of production, the cooperation qf persons of various ages 
and of both sexes was needed. On the -v^hole, therefore, 
during the period from 1844 to 1847, the 12-hour working 
day became general and uniform m all branches of industry 
subjected to the Factory Acts. 

Factory owners, however, did not allow this "progress” 
to take place without a correspondmg "step backwards". 
Upon their instigation, the Lower Hpuse reduced the 
minimum age at which the exploitation of children could 
begin from 9 to 8, this being done to ensure that capital 
co^d have “the additional supply qf children” which 
capitalists are hy human and diyhie Jla-ws .entitled to 
demand.* 

The years 1846 to 1847 mark an epoch in the economic 
history of England. In this period, the Corn Laws were 
repealed, the import duties on cotton and other raw materials 
were abolished, and free trade was declared to be the 
guiding star of legislation.; in a word, the miUeimium was 
about to begin. On the either hand, in, these -same years, 
the chartist movement and the agitation on behalf of the 
Ten Hours Bill attained a climax, receiving support from 

* "As a in their hours of work would cause a larger 

uujcnber [of childreu] to he employed, it was thought that the addi 
txonal supply of children from 8 to 9 years of age, would meet the 
mcreased demand." Ihtd., p. 13 

I — x,848 
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the tories, who were thirsting for revenge. Despite the 
stubborn resistance of the forsworn free traders (with 
Cobden and Bright at their head), the^ Ten Hours Bill 
which had been fought for so long passed into law. Accord- 
ing to the new Factory Act, passed on June 8, 1847, it was 
decided that on July i, 1847, there was to be a preliminary 
shortening of the hours of labour for young persons (from 
13 to 18) and for all females to ri hours a day; but that on 
May I, 1848, tWe should be a definitive hmitation of the 
working day to 10 hours. In other respects, the Act only 
amended and completed the Acts of 1833 and 1844. 

Capital now devoted itself, for the time being, to an 
attempt to prevent the Act from coming into full force 
on May i, 1848. The workers, moreover, failing to profit by 
expenence, were to help in the destruction of their own 
work. The moment was cleverly chosen “It must be 
remembered, too, that there has been more than two 
years of great suffering” [in consequence of the terrible 
crisis of 1846-1847] "among the factory operatives, from 
many mills having worked short time, and many being 
altogether closed. A considerable number of the optaratives 
must therefore be in very narrow circumstances; many, 
it is to be feared, in debt ; so that it might fairly have been 
presumed that at the present time they would prefer 
working the longer time in order to make up for past 
losses, perhaps to pay off debts, or get their furniture out 
of pawn, or replace that sold, or to get a new supply of 
clothes for themselves and their families.”* 

The factory owners tried to intensify the natural effect 
of these circumstances by a general reduction of wages, 
to the amount of 10%. This was to be regarded as the 
“housewarming” of free trade There was a further reduc- 
tion of 8J % as soon as the working day was shortened 
to ri hours; and yet another reduction as soon as it was 
finallj' shortened to 10 hours. Whenever, therefore, cir- 
cumstances allowed of this, a reduction of wages amounting 
to at least 25 % took place.* Thus was the ground prepared 

< Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, XS48, p. 16. 

* found that men who had been getting los. a week* had had 
rs. taken ofL for a reduction m the rate cC ro %, and xs* 6d. off 
the rertiaming 9s, fdt the reduction in time* together dd.. and 
notwithstandmg this, many of them said they would rather work 
10 hours '' Ibid^ 
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for th6 startiag of an agitation among the workers to secure 
the repeal of the Act of 1847. Lies, bribes, and threats 
were freely used, but in vain. As to the half dozen petitions 
in which the workpeople were made to complain of “their 
oppression by the Act”, the petitioners themselves, when 
cross-questioned, declared that the signatures had been 
extorted from them. “They felt themselves oppressed, but 
not exactly by the Factory Act.”* Though the factory 
owners did not succeed in making the workpeople speak as 
they wished, they themselves cried all the louder in the press 
-and in parliament, as if in the name of the workers. They 
denounced the factory inspectors as revolutionists of the 
same t5q)e as the commissaries of the Convention in the 
days of the great French revolution; as men who were 
ruthlessly sacrificing the unhappy operatives to their own 
crochets. This manoeuvre likewise failed. Factory Inspector 
Leonard Homer, in person and through the instrumentality 
of sub-inspectors, examined many witnesses in the factories 
of Lancashire. About 70 % of the workpeople declared 
themselves in favotur of the. Ten Hours Bill; a much 
smaller percentage wanted an ii-hour day; and there was 
only a negligible minority in favour of the old iz-hoTu: day.’ 

Another “friendly” dodge was to make the adult male 
workers toil for from 12 to 15 hotus, and then to blazon 
this fact abroad as an indication that, in their heart of 
hearts, the proletarians wished to work such hours. But the 
“ruthless" factory inspector, Leonard Homer, was again 
to the fore. The majority of the “overtimers” testified: 
"They would much prefer working 10 hours for less wages, 
but that they had no choice; ttat so many ware out of 
employment (so many spinners getting very low wages by 
having to work as piecers being unable to do fetter), that 
if they refused to work the longer time others would itnme- 

* " ‘Thongn I signed it* [jtiiie petition} ‘I said at the time I was 
putting my hand to a wrong thing ’ — ^“Then why did you put your 
hand to it ?' — ^‘Because I should have heen turned oS if 1 had refused.' 
Whence it would appear that this petitioner felt himself 'oppressed ’ 
but not exactly by the Factory Act.” Reports, etc., Octobers i, 1848, 
p. 102 

* Ib%d . p. 1 7 — ^In Mr. Homer's district, 10,270 adult male workers, 
belongmg to 181 factories, were examined. Their evidence wiU be 
found m the appendix' to the factory reports for tiie half year ending 
October 1848. The testimony is valuable m many other respects 
besides the one which now concerns us 
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diatdiy get their places, so that it was a question with 
of agreeing to work the Icmg time, or of being thrown 
out of emplo3nnent altogether.”* 

Capital's preliininary campaign had, thus come to gnef, 
and the Ten Hours Act came into force on May i, 1848. 
Meanwhile, however, the collapse of the chartists, whose 
leaders had been imprisoned, and whose organisation had 
been broken up, had shaken the British workers' confidence 
in then own strength. Soon afterwards, when the June 
insurrection in Paris had been drowned in blood, all the 
sections of the xuhng classes, the landowners and the 
capitalists, the sharks of the stock exchange and the shop- 
keepers, joined forces — ^alike on the Continent and in 
England Protectionists and free traders, the government 
and the opposition, parsons and freethinkers, youthful 
whores and elderly nuns, stood shoulder to shoulder, one 
and all determined to save property, religion, the family* 
and society! The working class was everywhere decried, 
placed under a ban, so to speak, before the law. The factory 
owners, therefore, had a free hand. They broke out into 
opea revolt, not oMy against the Ten Hours Act, but also 
against the whole nif the l^islation which, since 1833, had 
aimed at restricting to some extent the "free" exploitation 
of labour power. It was a pro-slavery rebellion in miniature, 
and was carried on for more than two years with a cynical 
recklessness, a terrorist energy, which were all the cheaper 
because the rebel capitalists risked nothing except the skin 
of their operatives. 

To understand What follows, we must remember that 
the Factory Acts of 1833, Z844, and 1847, were all three in 
force, except in so far its the later ones amended the earlier; 
that not x>ne of them restricted the working day of male 
workers -ovra: the age of 18; and that smce 1833 the i5-hot(r 
day from 5.30 am to 8 30 p m had remamed the legal 
workmg day, within whose limits, at first the Z2, and 
subsequently the 10, hours' labour of yormg pereons and 
women had to be carried on Under the prescribed conditions 

The factory owners began by discharging here and there 

* Reports, etc , October 31, X848.— Tba evidence personally 
collected by Leonard Homer, on this bead, will be found in nn. 69, 
7 *. 7 *. 9c. 93; aod that collected by Sub-Inspector A., la 

nn. 51, 5a, 5S, 59, Sa, and 70 of tlie appendix One of the factory 
owners, too, discloses the unvamisbed truth, see n. 14 an d n. 865, 
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some, in many cases half, of the yoimg persons and women 
employed by them, whhe restoring for adult males the 
night-work which had become almost obsolete. They 
declared that the Ten Homs Act left them no option I* 
Their second onslaught was on the legal pauses for meals. 
Let us hear what the factory inspectors have to say about 
this. “Since the restriction of the horns of work to ten, 
the factory occupiers maintain, although they have not 
yet practically gone the whole length, that, supposing the 
hours of work to be from 9 a.m. to 7 p m , they fulfil the 
provisions of the statutes by allowing an hour before 9 a.m., 
and half an hour after 7 pm. [for meals]. In some cases 
they now allow an hour or half an hour for dinner, insisting 
at the same time that they are not bound to allow any 
part of the hour and a half in the course of the factory 
working day."» The factory owners, therefore, maintained 
that the extremely precise wording of the Act of X844 
with regard to meal times served merely to give the 
operatives permission to eat and drink before coming 
into and after quitting the factory — i.e. at home. Besides, 
why should not working folk eat their diimer before 9 o’clock 
in the morning ? The crown lawyers, however, decided that 
the prescribed meal times “must be in the interval during 
the working hours, and that it will not be lawful to work for 
ten hours continuously from 9 a.m. to 7 p-m. without any 
interval ”.3 

After these agreeable demonstrations, capital inaugurated 
its revolt by a step which conformed with the letter of the 
law of 1844, and was therefore legal. 

The Act of 1844 certainly forbade the employment after 
I p.m. of children at ages ranging from 8 to 13 who had been 
employed before noon. But it did not regulate, in any way, 
the 6 i hours’ work of the children whose work -time began 
at noon or later. A child of 8 years old, therefore, beginning 
work at nocm, might be employed firom iz to i, i hour; 
from 2 to 4 in the aftemocm, 2 hours; from 5 to 8,30 in the 
evening, sj hours; in all, the legal hours. Or, better still, 
in order to make their wca:k simultaneous with that of the 
adult, m^e workers who worked tm until 8.30 p,m„ the 
factory owners need not give the children any work before 

» Heporis, efp., pctpter 31, 1848, pp. 133-134. 

• Ibid., Apnl 39. 1848, p 47. 

» Ibid., October 31, 184S, p. 130. 
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2pm; and then, from that hour, a child of 8 could be 
kept at work in the factory without intermission until 
8.30 in the evening "'And it is now expressly admitted that 
the practice exists m England from the desire of mill owners 
to have their machinery at work for more than ten hours 
a day, to keep the children at work with male adults after 
all the young p^sons and women have left, and until 
8.30 p.m., if the factory owners choose/'* Workmen and 
factory inspectors protested both on hygienic and on 
moral grounds. But capital made answer: 

My deeds upon my head I I crave the law. 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

In fact, accordmg to statistics laid before the House of 
Commons on July 26, 1850, it appeared that, despite all 
protests, on July 15, 1850, no less than 3742 children were 
being subjected to this ''practice" m 257 factories. Still, 
t]^ was not enough.* The eagle eye of capital discovered 
that whereas the Act of 1844 allow 5 hours' work 

before noon without a pause of at least 30 minutes for 
refreshment, no mention was made of a pause of the kind 
when work was done after noon. The factory owners, 
therefore, claimed, and secured, the delight, not only of 
making children of 8 toil without a break from 2 to 8.30 p m., 
but also of making them go without food during this period. 

Ay, his breast; 

So says the bond 3 


» Reports, etc,, October 31* 1848, p. X42, 

^ Jbrd f October 31, 1850, pp. 5-6. 

i No matter wheliier capital is in its undeveloped Or in its 
developed form — ^its nature is one and the same. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the American Civil War, the slave owners were able 
to impose upon the territory of New Mexico a legal code in which it 
was declared that the worker, inasmuch as the capitalist has bought 
his labour power, "'is his money" — ^i.e. the capitalist's money. A 
similar view was current among the patricians of ancient Rome. 
The money which they had advanced to plebeian debtors had, through 
the instrumentality of the means of subsistence, been transformed 
into debtors^ flesh and blood This "flesh and blood" was, therefore, 
"their money". Hence the Shylock spirit of the laws of the Ten 
Tables! The accuracy of Linguet's hypothesis that from time to 
time, across the Tiber* the patncian creditors feasted upon the flesh 
of their debtors, may be left moot — ^like that of Baumer's hypothesis 
concemmgthe Christian Buchanst. 
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This Shylocfc-like insistence upon the letter of the law of 
1844, in so fax as that law regulated child labour, was 
merely designed to lead up to an open revolt against the 
same law in so far as it regulated the labour of "young 
persons and women". The reader will remember that the 
abolition of the “spurious relay system” was the chief aun 
and object of that law. The factory owners began their 
revolt with the simple declaration that the sections of the 
Act of 1844 which forbade the unrestricted use of young 
persons and women in such short fractions of the 15-hour 
day as the employer chose, were "comparatively harmless” 
so long as the work time was fixed at la hours But under 
the Ten Hours Act these sections were a "grievous hard- 
ship”.* They calmly showed the inspectors that they: 
considered themselves above the letter of the law, and that 
they mtended to reintroduce the old system.* They were 
acting in the interests of the ill-advised workers themselves, 
“in order to be able to pay them higher wages”. They said 
that "this was the only possible plan by which to mamtain, 
under the Ten Hours Act, the industrial supremacy of 
Great Britain”.! Again: "Perhaps it may be a little difficult 
to detect irregularities under the relay system, but what of 
that? Is the great manufacturing interest of tMs country to 
be treated as a seccmdary matter in order to save some 
little trouble to inspectors and sub-inspectors of factories? ”4 
Of course these dodges were of no avsul, the factory inspec- 
tors brought the matter before the courts. Ere long, however, 
such a cloud of dust was raised by the factory owners, in 
the form of petitions to the home secretary. Sir Grtsorge 
Grey, that, in a circular und«r date August 5, 1848, this 
gentleman recommended the inspectors not "^to lay informa- 
tion against mill owners for a breach of the letter of the 
Act, or for emplosnnent of young persons by relays* in cases 
in which there is no reason to believe that such young 
persons have been actually employed for a longer period 
than that sanctioned by law” Thereupon Factory Inspector 
J. Stuart allowed the so-called relay system durmg the 
15-hour period of the factory working day to be reestablished 
throughout Scotland, where it soon flourished as of old. 

» Reports, etc , April 30, 1848, p. -zS. 

* See, for instaace, the nauseating qualcensli letter from Ashworth, 
the philanthropist, to Leoiiar<l>. Horner. Reports, etc., April 1849, p. 4, 

J Ibid., p. 134. 4 Jbsd., p. 140. 
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The TC tigHfih factoiy inspectors, on the other hand, declared 
that the home secretary had no authority to suspend the 
law m so dictatorial a fashion, and they continued to take 
legal proceedings against the pro-slavery rebels. 

But what was the good of haling capitalists before the 
courts, when the courts, the county magistates (Cobbett^s 
"great unpaid"), persisted in disnussmg the charge? In 
these tribunals the factory owners sat in judgment upon 
themselves. Here ia an example. One Esiaigge, a cotton 
spinner, a member of the firm of Kershaw, Leese, & Co., 
had submitted to the factory inspector of his district the 
scheme of a relay system mtended for his null When 
the factory inspector refused to pass the plan, Eskrigge 
remained inactive for a time. A few months later, a peTsOn 
named RobmsOn, another cotton spmner, and, if not 
Eskrigge's Man Friday, certainly a relative of Eskrigge, 
was summoned before the borough magistrates of Stockport 
on the charge of introducing the very plan for relays which 
had been conceived by Eskrigge . There were four magistrates 
on the bench.; three of them were cotton spinners, headed by 
the inevitable Eskrigge. The court disnussed the case, aiid 
Eskrigge was now of opinion tha,t what was right for 
Robmson was right for Eskrigge On the strength of Ms own 
legal decision he promptly mtrodnced the system into his 
own factory.* It need hardly be said that the constitutron 
of such cbuxts is an open violation of the law.* "These 
judicial farces,” exclaims Inspector Howell, "urgently ciH 
for a remedy — either that the law should be so altered as 
to be made to conform to these decisions, or that it should 
be administ^ed by a less fallible tribunal, whose decasidns 
would conform to the law. . . . When these cas^ are 
brought forward. I long for a stipendiary magistrate. ”3 
The Crown laivyers declared that the fa.Ctory owndrs' 
interpretation of the Act of 1848 was absurd. Hut the 
saviours of society would not allow themselves to be turned 


* Reports, etc., April 30, 1849, pp. 2i-a2.— For similar examples 
see tbti , pp 4-5 

* By I and a Wilham IV, cap 24, § 10, ati Act known as Sir 
John Hobhouse’s Factory Act, any one who should be owner of a 
cotton spmnmg or weavmg mill or shoald be father, son, br brother 
of soeh owner, was forbidden to act as justice of the peace in any 
enquiries that concerned the Factory Act, 

3 Reporti, etc.. April 30. 1849, p 22. 
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from theif* purpose. Lemard Homer reports: ''Having 
endeavoured to enforce the Act ... by teti prosecutions 
in seven niagisterial divisions, and having beem supported 
by tbe m^istrates in one case ottfy, ... I corisidered it 
useless to prosecute more for this evasion of the law. That 
part of the Act of X848 which was framed for securing 
uniformity in the hours of wotk, ... is thus no longer 
in force in my district [Lancashire]. Neither have the 
sub-ihspectors or myself any means of satisfying ourselves, 
when we inspect a mill working by shifts, that the young 
persons and women are not working more than 10 hours a 
day. ... In a return of the 30th April, ... of mill 
owners working by shifts, the number amounts to 114, 
and has been for some time rapidly moreasmg. In general, 
the time of working the mill is extended to 13!^ hours, from 
6 a.m. to 7 J p m., ... in some instances' it amounts to 
15 hours, from 5i a.m. to 8^ Already in December 

1848, Leonard Homer had a hst of 65 factory owners and 
29 factoty overlookers who unanimously declared that no 
system of supervision could, uiider this relay system, 
prevent an enormous amount of overwork.* Children and 
young persons would, during the X5-hour working day, 
be shifted from the spuming room to the weaving room, or 
from one factory to another.! How was it possible to control 
a system which "under the guise of relays, is some oaOte of 
the many plans for shuffling 'the hands' about in endless 
variety, and shifting the hours of ^brk and of rest for 
different individuals throughout the day, so that you may 
never ^have one complete set of hands Working together 
in thd same room at the same time".^ 

But, quite apart from actual overwork, this so-called 
relay system was an ojBEspring of capitalist fantasy, such as 
even Tourier never outdid in Ms quaint lucubrations about 
"short Sittings" for the exercise of the passious-^xcept 
that the "attraction of labour" was changed into the 
"attraction of capital". Consider, for instance, those 
schemes of the factory owners which the "respectable" 
press praised as models of "what a reasonable degree of 
care and method can accomplish". The personnel of 

» Ref oris, etc , April 30, 1849, p. 5. 

» Ihtd.y October 31, 1849, p 6. 

3 lh%d.^ April 30, 1849, p, 21. 

4 Ibtd., October 31, 1848, p. 95. 

I S4S 
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workers was sometimes divided into from twelve to 
Mteen categories, whose composition was contmually being 
changed. During the 15 working hours of the factory day, 
capital would drag in the worker, now for half an horn,’ 
now for an hour, and then thrust him out again; to drag 
him m once more, and thrust him out once more; hounding 
him hither and thither m scattered shreds of time, without 
ever losing hold of him until his ten hours' labour were 
finished. happens bn the stage, in the difEerent scenes the 
same persons had to appear again and agam. But ]ust as 
an actor belongs to the stage for the whole duration of the 
play, so did the workers belong to the factory for the whole 
15 hours, without reckoning m the time spent in coming to 
work and gomg home again. Thus the hours of rest were 
transfcHrmed into hours of enforced idleness, which drove 
the young workman to the pothonse and the young work- 
woman to the brothel. Day by day, the capitalist hit upon 
new devices for keepmg his machinery at work for xz or 
15 hours at a stretch without increasmg the number of 
workers , and according as the schemes varied, these workers 
had to gulp down their meals, now in this fragment of time 
and now m that When the agitation for the lo-hour day 
was in prc^ess, the factory owners cned out that the 
worldng mob was making this demand m the hope ol 
receivmg 12 hours' pay for 10 hours' work. Now the 
employers reversed the medal. They paid 10 hours’ wages 
for 12 or 15 hours' control of labour power ^ That was the 
core of the matter ; that was the factory owners' mterpreta- 
tion of the Ten Hours lawl These were the same unctuous 
free traders, oozing philanthropy at every pore, who for 
ten long years, during the Anti-Com Law agitation, had 
preached to the workers, to the tune of calculations m 
pounds, s h i ll i n gs, and pence, that, once corn could be 
freely imported, the means of production at the disposal d 
British industry were such that ten hours' labour would be 
ample enough to «mch the capitalists.* 

• April 30, 1849. p. 6; also a detailed explanation 
^ the shifting system”, by Factory Inspectors Howell and Saundera, 
Reports, etc . October 31, 1848 Sec also the petition to the queen 
from the clex)gy of Ashton and neighbourhood m the sprinsr of i8ac, 
against the "shift system”, - r e 

» Cf for example. The Factory Question end the Ten Hours BtU, 
by R. H Greg, 1837 
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After the revolt of the capitalists had lasted fear two 
years, their endeavours were crowned with victory by a 
decision of one of the four highest courts of justice in. 
England, the 'Court of Exchequer, which, in a case brought 
before it on Februa^ 8, 1850, decided that,- although the 
factory owners had infringed the Act of 1844, nevertheless 
this Act contained words that rendered it meaningless. 
“By this decision the Ten Hours Act was abolished.”* A 
number of factory owners who had hitherto hesitated to 
introduce the relay system for young persons and women, 
now adopted it wholeheartedly.* 

But this victory of capit^, apparently decisive, was 
promptly followed by a reaction. Hitherto the workers had 
been content with passive resistance, though this -•passive 
resistance had been unflinchingly and prapetuaUy renewed. 
Now they voiced loud protests at meetings in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Their tone became threatenmg. It seemed 
that the alleged Ten Hours law had been pure humbug, 
parliamentary trickery, and had never existed I The factory 
mspectors warned the government in urgent terms that 
class antagonism had risen to an incredible pitch. Even 
sortie of the factory owners murmured, saying: "On account 
of the contradictory decisions of the magistrates, a condition 
of thmgs altogether abnormal and anarchical obtains. One 
law holds m Yorkshire, another m Lancashire: one law 
in one parish of Lancashire, another in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The manufacturer m large towns could 
evade the law, the manufacturer in coimtry districts could 
not find the people necessary for the relay s3^tem, stiD 
less for the shifting of hands from one factory to another.” 
But the birthright of capital is its faculty for exploiting 
labour power ever3rwhere on equal terms. 

In these circumstances, a compromise was struck between 
the factory owners and the workers; and the agreement was 
sealed m the additional Factory Act of August 5, 1850. For 
."young persons and- women” the working day during the 
first five days of the week was increased from 10 to io|^ hours, 

> P. Engels, I>te englische Zehnstunden-fbill. in the “Nene Hhehusche 
Zeitaag”, edited by Karl Marx, April 1850, p. t3 — This same 
"high” court of justice discovered, durmg the American Civil War, 
the verbal ambiguity which reversed the meaning of the law against 
the arming of privateers (read, pirate ships). , 

» Reports, etc , April 30, 1850. 
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whilst on Saturdays it was restricted to yj hours. The wprk 
must be performed between 6 in the morning and 6 in the 
evening,^ with 1 J hours’ mtervals for meals, the meal times to 
be identical for all, and conformable to the conditions 
prescribed by the Act of 18,44. By these means, the relay 
system was put an end to once for all.’ As regards the labour 
of children, the law of 1844 remained in force. 

On this occasicn, as before, one set of factory owners 
was able to retam special seigneurial rights over proletanaji 
children. These were the owners of silk factories. In the 
year 1833, fhey had threatenmgly exclaimed: "If the 
liberty of working children of any ^e for ten hours a day 
were taken away, it would stop their works. ”3 They said it 
would be impossible for them to buy a sufficient number 
of children over 13, and thejj' were able to extort the privilege 
they wanted. Subsequent investigation showed that their 
pretext was a sheer falsehood.4 Still, this did not hinder 
them, durmg the ten years, from spinning silk for ten hours 
a day out of the blood of little children, children so small 
that they had to be placed on stools in order to do then 
work .5 It is true that the Act of 1844 "robbed” them d 
their "liberty” to employ children imder ir for more than 
hours a day; but, on the other hand, it gave them the 
privilege of mikmg children aged from ii to 13 years 
toil foe 10 hours a day; and it annulled in their case the 
obligation to provide education, for the children, which 
was meumbent upon other factory owners. Tliis time the 
pretext was “the delicate texture of the fabric m which 
they were employed yequirmg a lightness of touch only 
to be acquired by theor early mtroduction to these factones”.^ 
Thus children were butchered for the sake of tlssir 
dehcate ffiigers, just as homed cattle are butchered in 
southern Russia for the sake of their hides and their 
tallow. At length, in 1S50, the privilege granted in 1844 
was restricted to the departments of silk twisting and silk 

* In winter from 7 in the morning to 7 xp the evening might be 
substituted 

a The law of 1850 ‘*was a compromise whereby the employed 
surrendered the benefit of the Ten Hours Act for the advantage 
of one uniform period for the commencement and termination ol 
the labour of those whose labour is restncted'\ Reports, etc., April 30, 
185a, p. 14. 

5 Reports, etc., September 30. 1844, p* 

« md. 5 Ibid. ^ ^ ^ 


« Ibid , p. 20, 
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winding. Bat, to make amends to capital for being-deprived 
of its ''freedom"^ the work-time for children aged from xx 
to 13 was raised fr<Hn 10 to 10 J honi^. In this case the reason 
alleged was: ''Labour in sdk mills was lighter than in 
nulls for other fabrics, and less likely in other respects also 
to be prejudicial to health".^ Medical enquiry, under 
ofi&cial auspices, subsequently showed that the reverse of 
this was true, that " the average death-rate is exceedingly 
high in the silk districts and amongst the female part of 
the population is higher even than it is in the cotton 
districts of Lancashire" ',3 Thus it contmues down to the 
present day, notwithstanding the protests of the factory 
mspectors, renewed twice every year .3 

* JReports, etc., October 31, 1861, p 26. 

* Op, cit.t p. 27 — On the whole, there has been a marked improve- 
ment m the physical condition of that part of the workmg population 
which has come imder the operations of the Factory Act. AH the 
medical witnesses agree as to this, and my own person^ observations 
at various periods have convinced me that it is so. Nevertheless, 
quite apart from the tenably high infant mortality in the districts 
where factory labour prevails. Dr. Greenhow's official reports show 
how Tinfavdurably, m respect ^ health, these districts compare with 
" agriculturf^l -districts of normal health'*. Consider the fodlowing 
table, which I quote from his 1861 report: 


Percentage of Adult 
Males engaged m 
Manufactures 

Peath-rate from Pul- 
monary Affections 
per 100,000 Males 

Name of District 

5 s 

i|! 

Percentage of Adult 
Females engaged m 
Manufactures 

Kind of Female 
Ocou^tion. 


598 

Wigan ^ . 

644 

i8'0 

Cptton 


708 

Blackbum . 

734 

34 'a 

Cotton 


547 

HalifaTc « • « 

564 

20*4 

Worsted 

4 X ‘9 > 

611 

Bradford * • 

603 

30-0 

Worsted 

3i'0 

691 

Macclesfield 

804 

26*0 

Silk 

X 4*9 

5S8 

Deek • . . • 

705 

17*2 

Silk 

36-6 

721 

i Stoke-upon-Trent. 

665 

X 9-3 

Earthenware 

30*4 

72d 

1 WoJj3tanton 

727 

13-9 

Earthenware 


305 

Eight healthy agri- 






cultural districts 

340 




3 Every one Imows how reluctant were the English "free traders" 
to abandon -^e protective duty on manufactured silk. But the 
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By the Act of 1850, the 15-hour period from 6 a.m to 
8.30 p.m. was changed only as concerned "young persons 
and women” into the 12-hour period from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
The change, therefore, did not affect children, who could 
always be employed for half an hour before and for two and 
a half hoTirs after this period, provided that the whole 
period of their daily labour did not exceed hours. When 
the Bill was under discussion in parliament, the factory 
inspectors tendered statistics concerning the infamous 
abuses due to this anomaly. Their intervention was of no 
avail. In the background lurked a design to screw up the 
working hours of adults to I5> as soon as years of good 
trade should return. This was to be achieved with the help 
of the cliildren. The experience of the next three years 
showed, however, that any such attempt would be frustrated 
by the resistance of the adult male operatives.* Conse- 
quently, in 1853, the Act of 1850 was at length amplified by 
a prohibition of “the emplojnnent of children in the morning 
before and in the evening after young persons and women”. 
Henceforward, with a few exceptions, the Factory Act of 
1850 regulated the working day of all workers, in the 
branches of industry that came under its provisions.* Since 
the passing of the first Factory Act, half a century had 
elapsed .3 

absence of protection for English children working in the factonea 
now serves their turn instead of protection against imports from 
France 

* Reports^ etc,, April 30, 1853, p. 31* 

» During the years 1859 and i860, when the English cotton 
industry touched its zenifib, some of the factory owners tried, by 
holding out the lure of higher wages for overtime, to reconcile the 
adult maleoperatives to an extension of the wbrking day. The hand- 
mule spinners and self-actor minders put a stop to this experiment 
,by sendmg in a memorial to the following effect: ‘'Plainly speaking, 
our lives are to us a burden ; and while we are confined to the mills 
nearly two days a week more than the other operatives of the country, 
we feel like helots in the land, and that we are perpetuating a 
mjurious to ourselves and future generations. , . . This, therefore, 
is to give you most respectful notice that when wo commence wort 
again after the Christmas and New Year's holidays we shall worlt 
60 hours per week, and no more, or from six to six, with one hour 
and a half out " Reports, etc,, April 30, i860, p. 30. 

3 As regards the opportunities which the wording of this Aci 
gave for violation, consult the parliamentary return^ Factory Regular 
Hons Act, August 6, 1859, and therein Leonard Homer's Suggestions 
for Amending the Factory Acts to enable the Inspectors to preeeni 
illegal Working now become very Frevalent 
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Factory legislation for the first time transcended its 
original Umits in the Printworks Act of 1845. Capital’s 
reluctance to contemplate this new "extravagance” speaks 
through every hne of the Act. It limits the working 
day for children from 8 to 13 years, and for women, to 
16 hours, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m , without any 
legal pause for meal times. It allows males over 13 to 
be worked at will day and night.' It is a parliamentary 
abOTtion * 

Nevertheless, the principle had triumphed with its 
victory in those great branches of large-scale industry 
which form the most characteristic creation of the modern 
method of production. Their marvellous development 
during the years from 1853 to i860, going hand-in-hand 
with the physical and moral regeneration of the factory 
operatives, was obvious even to the purbhnd. The factory 
ovmers themselves, though legal limitation and regulation 
had been wrung from them step by step after a civil war 
which had lasted half a century, referred boeistingly to the 
contrast between their own industries and those branches 
in which the right of "free” exploitation still prevailed .3 
The pharisees of "political economy” now declared that the 
recogmtion of the need for legal regulation of the length 
of the working day had been a characteristic discovery 
of their "science ”.-4 It will readily be understood that, as 
soon as the factory magnates had resigned themselves to 
the inevitable and had come to terms with it, capital's 
powers of resistance gradually weakened, and that simultane- 
ously the worker’s powers of offensive grew as they gained 
more and more allies in the classes of society not imme- 
diately interested in the question. That is why progress 
has been so much quicker since i860 

X “Children of the age of 8 years and upwards, have, indeed, 
been employed from 6 am. to 9 p.m during the l^t half year in 
my district." Reports, etc., October 31, 1857, p. 39. 

> "The Printworks Act is admitted to be a failure, both with 
reference to its educational and protective provisions." Reports, etc., 
October '31, i86a, p. 32. 

3 Cf formstance.E, Potter, in a letter to the "Times” of March 24, 
18^3. That newspaper reminded him of the factory owners’ rewlt 
agajfist the Ten Hours BiU. 

* Cf., among others, Mr. W. Newmaxch, editor of and one of 
the contributors to Tooke’s History of Prices . — Is it a scientihc 
advance to make cowardly concessions to pubhc opixuon ? 
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In i860, the provisions of the Factory Act of 1850 were 
extended to sdl dye works and bleaching works;* and m 
1S61, to lace factories and stocking factories. As an out- 
come of the first report of the 'Children’s Emplojineiit 
Commissioners (1863), the same fate was shared by the 
makers of all kinds of earthenware (not pottery alone), 
lucafer matches, percussion caps, cartridges, and wall- 
papars; also by the fustian cutters; and by those engaged m 
man y processcs included under the name of “finishing’*. 
In the year 1863, bleaching in the open an'» and baking were 

* Tlie Act of i860, which concerned dye works and bleaching 
works, prescnbed that, from August i, iS6i, the working day shoiUd 
be provisionally fixed at 12 hours, and from August i, 1862, should 
be definitively reduced to 10 hours, bemg loj hours on weekdays 
and 7^ hours on Saturdays But when 1862, the year of definitive 
enforcement, came, the old farce was repeated. The factory owners 
petitioned parhament to allow the employment of young persons 
and women for 12 hours during one year more the existing 

condition of the trade*' [1862 was the year of the cotton famine], 
^'it was greatly to the advantage of the operatives to work 12 hours 
per day and make wages when they could," A Bill to this effect 
had been brought in, "and it was mamly due to the action of the 
operative bleachers m Scotland that the Bill was abandoned*'. 
Reports, sic,, Octolier 31, 1862, pp. 14-15 — ^The Act of i860 having 
thus been repudiated by the very workers whose interests it professed 
to safeguard, the capitalists, putting on lawyers' spectacles, were 
able to d^CQver that this Act, like all legislation for the "protection 
of labour", was couched in equivocal phraseology, which gave 
them a pretext to exclude the calenderers and the finishers from its 
provisions In the Court of Common Pleas, English jurisprudence 
(ever the faithful servant of capital), sanctioned this pettifogging 
interpretation. "The operatives have been greatly disappointed. 

They have complained of overwork, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the clear intention of the legislature ^ould have faffed by 
reason of a faulty definition " Reports, etc , October 31, 1:862, p: is, 

^ The "open-air bleachers" had evaded the law of i860, by 
means of a false statement to the efiect that m this industry no 
women were engaged on night-work The lie was exposed by the 
factory mspectors, and at the same time petitions from the operatives 
dispelled from the minds of parliamentarians the notions the^e had 
entertamed concemmg “open-air bleaching" as an industry carried 
on in cool and fragrant meadows In wnat was called "open-air 
bleachmg", drying rooms were used at temperatures ranging from 
90® to 100® Fahrenheit, and in these most of the work was done by 
girls "Coolm^" is the technical igiame for their occasional escape ' 
from the drying rooms mto the fresh ajlr "Fifteen girls in stoves. 
Heat from 80® to 90® for Imens, and 100® and up^vards for cambrics. 
Twelve girls irqning and doing up in a small room about 10 f^et f 
square, in the centre of which is a close stove. The girls staind roifiid 
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placed under special Acts* by winch in t,he former, th< 
labour of children, young persons, and women during th( 
mght-time (from 8 in the evenmg to 6 in the mornrng) 
and in the latter, the employment of journeymen bakeri 
under 18 between 9 in the evenmg and 5 in the morning 
were forbidden. The later proposals of the CMdren'i 
Employment Commission, wMch threatened to deprive o 
their "'freedom''' all the important branches of Englisl 
industry except agriculture, mining, and transport, wil 
be considered later.* * 

the stove, which throws oat a terrific heat, and dries the cambric* 
rapidly for the ironers. The hours of work for these hands an 
unkmited If busy, they work till 9 or 12 at night for successive 
nights/' Reports j etc., October 31, 1862, p. 56. — k. medical mar 
states. "*No special hours are allowed for cooling, but if the tern 
perature gets too high, or the workers' hands get soiled from perspira 
tion, they are allowed to go out for a few mmutes. . . . My expen 
ence, which is considerable, m treating the diseases of stove workers 
compels me to express the opinion that their sanitary conditior 
is by no means so high as that of the operatives in a spinnmg factory' 
[though capital, in its memonals to parliament, had depicted there 
with a Rubens' brush as floridly healthy] "The di^ases mosi 
observable amongst them are phthisis, bronchitis, irregularity Qi 
uteijne functions, hysteria in its most aggravated forms, anc 
rheumatism All of these, I believe, are either directly or mdirectlj 
induced by ,the impure, overheated air, of the apartments m which 
the hands are employed, and the want of suf&cient comfortable 
clothing to protect them from the cold, damp atmosphere, m wmter 
when fo their homes " Jbtd , pp. 56-57 — ^With regard to the 

supplementary law of i860, the factory inspectors remarked "The 
Act has hot only failed 'to afiord that protection to' the worken 
which it appears to offer, but contains a clause , . . apparently 
so worded lhat, unless,persons are detected working after 8 o'clock a1 
night, they appear *tq .come under no protective provisions at all 
and if they do so work, the mode of proof is s6 doubtful that a 
conviction can scarcely follow." ibtd , p. 52 — Again* To ah intents 
and purposes, therefore, as an Act for any benevolent or educationa 
purpose, it IS a fadure , smee it can scarcely be o^Jled b0nevolent tc 
permit which is tantamount to compellmg, women and "childrer 
to work 14 hours a day with or without meals, as ine case may be 
and perhaps for longer hours than these, withCut limit as to ag^ 
without reference to sex, and without regard ^ to the social habits 
of the famfhes of the neigl^-bourhopd^ m which such worlds (bleachmg 
and dyemgl are si^ated " Reports, etc , April 30, 1:863, p. 40. 

* Note added to the second edition Smee 1866, when I *toote the 
foregomg passages, a reaction has agam set m. 
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7, Struggle for a Normal Working Day (continued). 

Repercussion of the English Factory Acts on 

OTHER Countries 

The reader will remember that the production of surplus 
value or the extraction of surplus labour constitutes the 
specific end and aim, the sum and substance, of capitalist 
production — apart from any changes in the mode of pro- 
duction which may arise out of the subordination of labour 
to capital. He will not forget that, in accordance with our 
study of the subject up to the present, only an inde^ndent 
worker, and therefore only a worker legally qualified to 
manage his own affairs, can, as a vendor of a commodity, 
enter into a contract with the capitalist. If, therefore, m 
our historical sketch, on the one hand modern industry 
plays a leadmg part, and on the other hand the labour 
of persons who physically and legally are minors plays a 
leadmg part, this is because the former was for us only a 
special department for the extraction of surplus labour, 
while the latter was adduced as a peculiarly strikmg example 
of the same process. Without anticipating the subsequent 
course of our enquiry, we can deduce certain pomts from 
the mere interconnexions of the historical facts we have 
been considermg. 

First of all, the passion of capital for an unlimited and 
reckless extension of the working day is earliest gratified 
in the industries that are soonest revolutionised by water- 
power, steam, and machinery: in those first creations of 
the rnodem method of production, the industries in which 
cotton, wool, flax, and silk are spun and woven. The 
changes m the material method of production, and the 
corresponding changes in the social relations among the 
producers,^ lead, first of all, to an overstepping of all 
reasonable limitations in«the working day; and then, in 
opporition to this, evoke a movement to establish a social 
control, which shall legally restrict the hours of labour, 
shall regulate and make uniform the working day and its 
pauses. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
this control takes the form of purely exceptional legislation.* 

* “The conduct of each of these classes fcapitaUets and workeis] 
has been the result of the relative situation in which they have 
been placed/' Beporis, etc , October 31, X848, p. 1x3, 

» "The employments placed under restriction were connected 
with the manufacture of textile fabrics by the aid of steam or water 
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As soon as the control had mastered the primitive domam 
of the new method of production, it became apparent that, 
meanwhile, not only had many other branches of pro- 
duction adopted the factory system, but that manufactures 
in which more or less antiquated methods of industry 
prevailed, such as potteries, glassworks, etc., and that 
old-fashioned handicrafts, such as baking, and finally that 
even scattered, so-x:alled domestic industries, such as nail- 
making,* had long smce succumbed to the rule of capitalist 
exploitation just as fuUy as had the factories. Legislation 
of the kind we are considering had, therefore, by degrees, 
to discard the characteristics of exceptional laws. ^ As an 
alternative (one which was adopted in England) it had to 
declare casuistically that any house in which industrial 
work was done might be regarded as a factoaty.* 

In the second place, the history of the regulation of the 
working day in certain branches of production, and the 
struggle to enforce regulation whksh is still going on in 
others, prove conclusively that the isolated worker, one 
who ^'freely'* sells his labour power, is hofjelessly unable 
to offer any resistance to the encroachments of capital 
when capitiist production has reached a certain stage of 
maturity. The establishment of a ncacmal workmg day is, 
therefore, the outcome of a protracted civil war, more or 
less veiled, between the capitalist class and the working 
d.ass, Smce this struggle begins in the domain of modern 
industry, it first manifests itself in the birthplace of that 
industry, in England.s The English factory workers have 

power. There were two conditiozis to which an employment must 
be subject to cause it to be mspected, viz, the use of steam or water 
power, and the manufacture of certain specrfied fibres." Reports, 
etc,, October 31, 1864, p. 8. 

* The latest reports of the Children's Emplojunent Commission 
contain extremely valuable information as to the condition of the 
so-called domestic industries 

» "The Acts of last session [1864] . , , embrace a diversity of 
occupations the customs in which differ and the use of 

mechanical power to give motion to machinery is no longer one 
of the elements necessary, as formerly, to obhst^tbte, in legal phrase, 
a factory.” Reports, etc., October 31, 1864, p 8. 

3 Belgium, the paradise of contmental liberalism, show^ no trace 
of such a movement. Even in cpalmmes and metal manes workers of 
both sexes and all ages are devoured by capital with perfect "free- 
dom” for any length of time, and at any period of the day or night. 
Of every 1000 persons employed there, 733 axe men, 88 women, 
135 boys, and 4^ girls under 16 In blast-furnaces, etc., to every 
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been tbe champions, not only of the EngJish working class, 
but of the modern working class in general, just as their 
theoreticians were the first to challenge the theory oi 
capital.* Ure, the philosopher of the factory system, there; 
fore tells us that it is an everlasting disgrace to the British 
working class that it inscribed upon its banners ‘'the 
slavery of the Factory Acts'% as contrasted with the 
capitalists, who manfully strove on behalf of the * 'perfect 
freedom of labour’\^ 

France limps along slowly behind England. The February 
revolution was needed to brmg about the barth of the 
Twelve Hours law, which is a poor copy of its English 
original 3 For all that, there are certain advantages pecuhac 

looo men there are 149 women, 98 bo3^, and 85 girls under 16, 
Add to tins, that the wages paid for the excessive exploitation of 
labour power, both mature and immature, are preposterously low. 
The average daily rate of wages for a man is 2S, 8d ; for a woman, 
IS. 8d ; and for young persons, is. ^ajd As a setoff against this, 
we have the fact that, m 1863, as compared with 1850, Belgium had 
almost doubled both the amount and the value of its exports of 
coal, iron, etc. 

* Soon after 1810, Robert OWen not only main tamed as a point of 
theory that the woikmg day ought to be restricted, but actually 
mtroduqed a lo-hour day into his factory at New Lanark. This 
was laughed at as a communist utopia The same criticism was 
levelled at his combination of children's education with productive 
labour", and at t;he cooperative societies of working men of which 
he was the initiator. To-day, the first of these utopias is a Factory 
Act; the second figures as an official phrase m all Factory Acts, 
while the third is already bemg used as a cloak for reactionary 
humbug 

* Ure, des manufactiires (a French translation), Par;s, 

1836, vol II, pp. 39, 40, $7, 77, etc. 

3 In rthe report of the International Statistical Congress held at 
Paris in the year 1855, we read: “The French law which limits the 
working day in factories and workshops to 12 hours does not con- 
fine this work to definite and fixed hours It is content to declaie 
that child labour must not be employed except between 5 o’clock 
in the morning and ^ o'clock in the evening. Consequently, sqme of 
the factoiy owners take advantage of this disastrous silence -of the 
law to keep^their workers going without mtermission, day m and 
day out, with^the occasional exception of Sundays, For this purpose 
they have two shifts of workers, neither shift being in the factory 

more than 12 hours at a time; but the work goes on by night 
as well as by day The law is fulfilled, but what about the humanity 
of the matter?" Apart from “the ^destructive mfiuence of night- 
work on the human organism", the report lays stress upon the 
“disastrous results of associating the two sexes by night in badly 
lighted workshops"* 
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to the French revohitioiiary method. It imposes the same 
limitations upon the working day in all workshops and 
factora^es without distinction* whereas the English legislature 
yields reluctantly to the pressure of circimastances, now 
on this point and now on that* and loses its way in a 
bewildering tangle of contradictory enactments.* On the 
other hand* the French law proclaims as a principle that 
which in Englau^d has only been won m the narne of children, 
young persons* and women, and oidy ir| very recent days 
has been claimed as a universal r^ght,^ 

In the United States of America, any sort of independent 
labour movement was paralysed so long as slavery dis- 
figured a part of the republic. Labour with a white skin 
cannot emancipate itself where labour with sl black skin is 
branded. But out of the death of slavery a new and vigorous 
life sprang- The first fruit of the Civil War was an agitation 
for the 3 -’hour day — a movement which ran with express 
speed from the Adantic to the Pacific, from New England 
to California. At the general convention of the National 
ILabour Union held at Baltimore, it declared on 

August id* 1866: ^‘The first and great necessity of the 
present, to free the labour of this country from capitalistic 
slavery, is the patssing of a law by which 8 hours shall be 
th^ normal wqrkmg day in aU States of the American 
Union We are resolved to put forth all our strength unt^l 
this glorious result is attained.^'s At the same tune, the 

* "For instance, there is within my district one occupier who, 
within the sanie curtilage, is at the same time a bleacher and dyer 
under the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act, a printer under the 
Prmtworks' Act^^ and a finisher under the Factory Act/* Mr. Baker 
m Reports^ etc , October 31, 1861, p, 20. — Alter enumerating the 
various provisions of these Acts, and the resulting eomphcations, 
Mr Baker goes on to say: "It will hence appear that it must be 
very difficult to secure the execution of th^se three Acts of parlia- 
ment where the occupier chooses hi evade the law." Anyhow, one 
thing is made secure for the lawyers — ^that there will be plenty of 
lawsuits. 

* Thus the factory mapectors at Is^t venture to say: "These 
objections'' [offered by capital tp the legal restriction of the working 
day3 "mi^st succumb before the brqad principle of the rights of 
labour, . . , Thereisatime when the master's right in his workman's 
labour ceases, and his time becomes hjs pwn, even if there were 
no exhaustion m the question, " Reports, Qctobo^c 31, 1862, p 54 

3 "'We, the of Pupkirk,. declare that the length of time 

of laboiir required upader the preseqi system is too great, and that, 
far from leaving the worker tune for rest ana education, it plunges 
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Geneva congress of the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, in conformity with a proposal made by the General 
Council, resolved that '-'a limitation of the working day is a 
preliminary condition without which all further attempts 
at improvement or emancipation must prove abortive. . , .. 
The congress proposes eight hours as the legal limit of the 
working day”. 

Thus on both sides of the Atlantic did the working class 
movement, a spontaneous outgrowth of the conditions of 
production, endorse the words of Factory Inspector G. J. 
Saunders: “Further steps towards a reformation of society 
can never be carried out with any hope of success, unless 
the horns of labour be limited and the prescribed limit 
strictly enforced.”* 

We must admit that our worker comes out of the process 
of production in a different guise from that in wMch he 
entered it. He wpnt into the market as the owner of the 
commodity “labour power”, to confront there the owners 
of other commodities; he was one commodity owner facing 
another commodity owner. The contract in accordance 
with which he sold his labour power to the capitalist stated, 
so to say, in black and white, that he had the free disposal 
of himself. But when the bargain has been struck, it is 
discovered that he is “not a free agent”, that the time 
for which he is free to sell his labom: power is the time for 
which he is forced to sell it,* that in fact the creature 
sucking his blood will not loose its hold "so long as there 

him into a condition of servitude but little better than slavery. 
That 1$ why we decide that eight hours are enough for a working 
day, and ought to be legally recognised as enough; why we call to 
our help that powerful lever the press; . . . and why we shad 
consider all those that refuse us this help as enemies of the reform 
of labour and of the rights of the labourer. ' Resolution of the Working-^ 
men of Dunkirk » New York State, x866. 

> Reports ^ etc , October 51, 1848, p. 112. 

» ^'The proceedings" [the manoeuvres of capital from r848 ta 
1850] "have afforded, moreover, mcontrovertible proof of the 
fallacy of the assertion so often advanced, that operatives need no 
protection, but may be considered as free agents in the disposal 
of the only property which they possess— the labour of their hands 
and the ^weat of their brows " Reports, etc , April 30, 1850, p. 45. — • 
"Free labour (if so it may be termed) even in a free country, requires 
the strong arm of the law to protect it " Ibid , October 31, 
1864, p. 34. — "To permit, which is tantamount to compellmg^ . . . 
to work 14 hours a day with or without meals/’ Ibid., April 30, 
r863, p. 40. 
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is a mtiscle, a nerve, a drop of blood to be exploited'\* 
For protection against the worm gnawing at their vitals, the 
workers must put their heads together, and must as a class 
compel the passing of a law, the erection of an all-powerful 
social barrier, which will forbid even the workers them- 
selves from entering into a free contract with capital when 
by the terms of that contract they ^and their race are 
condemned to death or sold into slavei^,* In place of the 
pompous catalogue of the "inalienable rights of man", they 
put forward the modest Magna Charta of a legally limited 
working day — a, charter which shall at length make it 
dear when the time "which the worker sells is ended, and 
when his own begins".3 What a change in the picture I 

^ Friedrich Engels, op. p. 

» In all the branches of industry that come under the 'Ten Hours 
Act, it has "put an end to the premature decrepitude of the former 
long-hour workers". Reports, etc., October 51, 1S59, p. 47. — "Capital 
[in factories] can never be employed in keeping the machmery in 
motion beyond a limited time without certain injury to the health 
and morals of the labourers employed and they are not in a position 
to protect themselves." Ibid,, p. 8. 

3 "A still greater boon is the distinction at last made clear between 
the worker’s own time and his master’s. The worker knows now 
when that which he sells is ended, and when his own begins ; and by 
possessing a sure foreknowledge of this, is enabled to prearrange 
his own minutes for his own purposes." Ibid,, p. 5a.. — ^"By making 
them masters of their own time [the Factory Acte] , have given them 
a moral energy which is directing them to the eventual possession 
of political power." Ibid., p. 47. — ^With suppressed irony, and with 
cautious phrases, the factory insj^ctors hint that the existing 
lo-hours' law serves to free the capitalists, too, from some of their 
natural brutality as mere embodiments of capital, and gives them 
time for a little "culture". In former days, "the m aster had no 
time for anything but money; the servant had no time for anything 
but labour", Ibtd., p. 48. 



CHAPTER NINE 

RATE AND AMOUNT OF SURPLUS VALUE 

In this chapter, as hilherto, we shall regard as constant 
the value of labour power, this meaning the part of th6 
working day necessary for the reprodiiction or maintenance 
of labour power, 

So much bemg assumed, when We know the rate of surplus 
value, we know also the amount of surplus value which an 
mdividual worker creates for the capitalist m a given 
period of time. If, for instance, the necessary labour amounts 
to 6 hours daily, torresponding to a gold quantum of 3s., 
then 3s. is the value of a day’s labour power, is the amount 
of capital advanced for the purchase of a day’s labour 
power' If, further, the rate of surplus value is 100 %, 
then the variable capital amounting to 3s. produces surplus 
value amounting to 3s., or the worker supplies daily 6 hours 
of surplus labour. 

Now, a capitalist’s variable capital is the monetary 
expression for the aggregate value of all the labour powers 
simultaneously employed by him. Its value is, therefore, 
equal to the average value of one labour power multiplied 
by the number of labour powers employed. Consequently, 
the value of labour power bemg constant, the magmtude 
of the variable capital is directly proportional to the 
number of the workers who are simultaneously employed. 
If the daily value of one labour power is 3s., then capital 
amounting to £15 (or 300s.) must be advanced to exploit 
100 labour powers daily; and n x 3s. must be advanced 
to exploit n labour powers daily 

In like manner, if variable capital amounting to 3s. 
produces surplus value amounting to 3s. every day, then 
variable capital amounting to 300s. will produce surplus 
value cimountmg to 300s. every day, and variable capital 
amounting to n X 3s. will produce surplus value amounting 
to n X 3s. every day. Thus the amount of surplus value 
produced is equal to the surplus value which one worker’s 
working day yields, multiplied by the number of the workers 
employed. Smce, furthermore, the value of labour power 
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being constant, t£ie, amount of sutplns Vjdue which an 
individual worker produces is determined by the rate of 
surplus value, we deduce the following, the first, law: The 
amouni of surplus value produced is equal to ihe amvunt of 
var%able capital advanced, multiplied by the rate of surplus 
value; in other words, it is determined by the compound raho 
between the number of labour powers exploited suntdtaneously 
by the same capitalist and the degree of exploitation of each 
indtvtdual labour power. 

Let the amount of surplus value be S, the surplus value 
produced by the individual worker in an average day be a, 
the amount of variable capital daily advanced m the 
purchase Of one individual labour power be -v, the sum 
total of the variable capital be V, the value of an average 
labour power be p, its degree of exploitation be 


a' /. surplus labour \ 
a \ ■ necessary labour/ 

and the number of workers simultaneously employed be n, 
and we get the following : 




X V 


p X - X n 


We assume throughout, not only that the value of an 
average labour power is ccmstanty but also that the workers 
employed by a c^italist are average' workers. There are 
exceptional mstancses in which the amouiit of surplus 
value produced dbes not mcrease proportionally to an 
increase in the number of workers exploited, but that is 
when the valise of labour power does not remain Constant, 
It follows that, in the production, of a definite amount 
of surplus value, a decrease in one factor can be made good 
by an mcrease in the other. If the variable capital diminishes, 
and at the same tune there is a proportional inarease in 
the rate of surplus value, there is no change in the gross 
amount of surplns value produced If, in accordance with 
the foregoing assumpticais, th^. capitalist has to advance 
300s.- m order to exploit 100 workers daily, and if the rate 
of surplus value is 30 %, then this variable capital of 300s. 
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will yield surplus value amounting to 150s., or of 100 x 3 
worlong hours. If, now, the rate of surplus value be doubled, 
so that the working day consists no longer of 9 hours 
(6 hours of necessary labour + 3 hours of surpl^ labour) 
but of 13 hours (6 hours of necessary labour + 6 hours of 
surplus labour), while at the same time the variable capital 
is reduced to one half (only 5° workers bemg now employed 
instead of 100), the reduced variable capital of 50 x 3s. 
= 150s will continue to yield a variable capital of 150s., 
or, in this case,- of 50 X 6 working hours. A reduction in the 
variable capital may thus be compensated by a proportional 
increase m the degree of exploitation of labour power; or, 
in other words, a reduction in the number of workers 
employed may be compensated by a proportional increase 
in the length of the working day. Within certain limits, 
therefore, the supply of labour exploitable by capital is 
independent of the supply of workers.^ On the other hand, 
a decline in the rate of surplus value will riot affect the 
gross amount of surplus value produced, if there is a 
corresponding increase in the magnitude of the variable 
capital, or (in other words) in the number of workers 
simultaneously employed. 

Nevertheless, there are insuperable limits to the com- 
pensation for a reduction in the number of workers simul- 
taneously employed, or a reduction in the amount of 
variable capital, by an mcrease in the rate of surplus 
value. No matter what the value of labour power may be, 
no matter whether the time during which labour power 
must be expended to mamtain the worker be a hours or 10, 
the total value which a worker can produce day after day is 
always less than the amount of value in which 24 working 
hours are embodied, less than las. (if this be the monet&iy 
expression for 24 hours of materialised labour time). Cta 
our previous assumption, according to which 6 working 
hours are necessary every day for the reproduction of 
labour power, or for the replacement of the variable capital 
advanced for the purchase of labour power, a variable 
capital of 1300S. employing 500 workers at a 100 % rate 

» It woxUd s^em that the vwigar economists know nothing of 
such a law. When they tell ns that the market price of labour is 
determined by supply and demand, they believe that they hav€ 
found a fulcrum thanks to which they will be able, not like Arclu- 
medes to move the world, but to stop its motion 1 
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of surplus value (this meaning that there is a i2-hotir 
working day) will produce day by day surplus value 
amounting to 1500s., or 6 X 500 working hours. A capital 
of 300s. emplojnng 100 workers daily at a 200 % rate of 
surplus value, or with a workmg day of 18 hours, will 
only produce surplus value amounting to 600s.. or 12 X 100 
working hours. Its total value product, the equivalent of 
the variable capital advanced plus surplus value, cannot, 
day in and day out, ever attain the sum of 1200s., or 
24 X 100 working hours. An absolute limit is imposed 
upon the average working day, for by nature’s decree it 
must always be less than 24 hours. Consequently ikere is 
an absolute limit ttpon the extent to which a reduction in the 
amount of variable capital can be made good by increasing 
the rate of surplus value, or (to put the matter in other words) 
to the extent to which a reduction in the number of the workers 
exploited can be made good by increasing the degree of expldta- 
Uon of labour power. This, the second law, is self-evident. 
None the less, it is useful- for the explanation of certain 
phenomena arising out of the persistent tendency of capital 
— a tendency to which we shall return — ^towards the utmost 
possible reduction in the number of workers employed, or 
in the variable portion of capital that is advanced for the 
purchase of labour power; a tendency that conflicts with 
capital’s other persistent tendency towards producing the 
greatest possible amount of surplus value. Conversely, 
though the number of labour powers employed increase, 
though there be an increase in the magnitude of the variable 
capital, yet, if this increase be not proportional to a supposed 
decline in the rate of surplus v^ue, then the amount of 
surplus value produced will fall. 

A third law may be deduced from the determination of 
the amount of surplus value produced by the two factors, 
the rate of surplus value attd the magnitude of the variable 
capital advanced. The rate of surplus value or the degree of 
exploitation of labour power, and the value of labour power 
or the magnitude of the necessary labour time, being given, 
it is self-evident that, the larger the variable capital, 
the larger is the amount of value and of surplus value 
produced. The limit of the working day being given, and 
the limit of its necessary portion being also ^ven, the 
amount of value and surplus value which an individual 
capitalist produces will ob^dously depend upon the quantity 
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of -labour he sets in motion. But, upon the giv«n assumption^, 
this depends upon the quantity of labour power or upt^ 
the number of workers he exploits; and the number oi 
workers depends, in its turn, upon the amount of variable 
capital advanced. For a given rate of surplus value and a 
given value of labour power, the amount of surplus value 
produced is therefore directly proportional to the amount 
of variable capital advanced. Well now. we know that the 
capitahst divides his capital into two portions. P^t of it 
he spends upon the purchase of means of production, and 
this is the constant portion of his capital. Part of it he 
spends upon the purchase of hving labour power, and this 
is the variable portion of his capital. On the basis of the 
same method of production, we find that in different 
branches of industry, the division of capital into constant 
and variable proportions drfiers. Moreover, withm the same 
branch of production, the ratio between constant capital 
and variable capital changes in accordance with alterations^ 
in the technical basis and the social combmation of the 
process of production. Still, no matter what may be the 
ratio between the constant and bhe variable constituent 
in a given aggregate of capital, no matter whether the 
ratio of the latter tq the former be as i or as i :io or as 
i;x, the working of the law just formulated is unaffected; 
for, as our earher analysis has shown, though the value 
of the constant capital reappears m the value of the pro- 
duct as a whole, the value of the constant capital does 
not enter into the newly produced value product. Of course 
more raw cotton, spindles, etc,, are needed to keep looo 
spmners at work than to keep lOO at work. But the value 
of these additional means of production may vary as much 
as you like, may in<g-ease or diminish or remain unchanged, 
may be large or small—still, all this has no influence uppu 
the process of creaffing value by the labour powers 
set the means of producimn m motion. Consequently, the 
law we are now considering takes this form: Thfi ^vdlm ^ 
labauf power anA the Aggree of eo^ploitcdion of Idb^wt powet 
being constfmt^ the (l1no^nt$ cf vahte and eurph^ vfduf 
respeptively p/odmed by different aggregates of capiial an 
directly pr^orUonal to Hne magnitudes of the variablf 
constituents of these differml aggregates, that is to say fe 
the amount of each which, is fionverted into living wow 
power. 
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This law obviously conflicts with alj experience based upon 
the appearances of things. Every one Imows that a cotton 
spinner who, when we reckon up the proportional aUotment 
of his ag^egate capital, is found to have a comparatively 
large amount of constant capital and a comparatively 
small amount of vtoahle capital, does not for that reason 
pocket less profit or surplus value than a master baker 
who sets in motion a comparatively small amount of 
constant capital and. a comparatively large amount of 
variable capital. For the solution of this apparent contradic- 
tion a great many intermediate t^nas are needed; just as 
from the outlook of elementary algebra a great many 
mtermediate terms .are needed before the student can 

onderstand that | can rapreaant a real magaitude. The 

classical economists, though they never formulated this 
law, were instinctively convmofd of its truth, fof'it is a 
necessary corollary of the general law of value By a 
forcible, a violent, process -of abstraction, they - tried to 
escape the contradiction between the law and ostensible 
facts. We shall see later* how the writes of the- Ricardian 
school broke their shins ov^-this stumbhng block. The 
vulgar economists, incapable of learning, ’"ure content, in 
this case as in others, to stake their money on appearances, 
and to ignore the law Which regulates and explains them. 
They beheve (in contrast Wiih Spmoza) that “ignorance is a 
suf&aent reason” 

The labour which the ag^egate- capital of any society 
sets in motion from day to day, can be regarded as one 
aggregate working day. Let us suppose, for mstanoe, that 
there ate a milhon workers, and that the average working 
day is lO hours, then the aggregate social workmg day 
will be one of ten mfliion hours. Th& length of this working 
day being constant (no matter whether the limitations 
are imposed by material considerations or social ones), 
amount of surplus value can only be increased by increasing 
the number of workers, by increasing the working population. 
Growth of population thus constitutes the mathematical 
li mi t to the production of surplus value by the social 
aggregate of capital. Conversely, if the size <Jf the population 
be taken as constant, this limit will be constituted by the 

* The matter -wiU be discussed in Book Four. 
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possible prolongation of the working day.* We shall see in 
the next chapter that this law only holds good for the form 
of surplus value hitherto considered. 

From our previous study of the production of surplus 
value we have learned that not evOTy sum of money, or 
of value, is transformable into capital; that before this 
transformation can be effected there must be a definite 
TTninimum of money or exchange-value in the hands of an 
mdividual owner of money or commodities. The rmnirmim 
of variable capital is the cost price of an individual labour 
power utilised for the whole year, day in and day out, 
in order to acquire therefrom surplus value. If this worker 
were himself the owner of the means of production with 
which he works, and if he were content to hve as a worker, 
he would find (let us suppose) that the expenditure of 
necessary labour power for 8 hours daily would suffice for 
the reproduction of his means of subsistence. He would 
therefore need only the means of production requisite for 
8 hours daily work. But the capitalist, who demands from 
the workers 4 hours (we will suppose) of surplus labour m 
addition to the 8 hours of necessary labour, needs an addi- 
tional sum of money for the purchase of the additional 
means of production On the basis of our assumptions, 
however, U he is himself to live in accordance with a 
worker’s standard of life, if he is to be able to satisfy his 
most elementary needs, he will have to set out by employing 
two workers, merely in order to appropriate enough surplus 
value daily to meet this demand Were that all, the end 
and aim of his production would only be to secure Ms own 
livelihood, at subsistence level; he would not be aiming at 
any increase of wealth — as is presupposed when we have 
to do with capitalist production. If he is to live but twiqe 
as well as an ordinary worker, and is to retransform into 
capital half of the , Surplus value he appropriates, he will 
have to multiply eightfold what we have described as the 
minimal unit of variable capital, will have to employ not 
less than 8 workers. Of course be can, like any worker in, 

> "The labQiir. that la the eoosomic time, of society, is a gives' 
portion, say ten hours a day of a million people or ten million 
hours . . . Capital has its Soundary of increase. The boundary 
may, at any given period, be attained in the actual extentof econemfo- 
time employed." uin Esschy on the Political Economy of Nations, 
London, 1821, pp. 47 and 49. 
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his employment, set his own hand to the work; but if he 
does this he will not be a real capitalist. He will only be 
a * 'small master'*, a cross between worker and capitalist. 
At a certain stage of capitalist production it Incomes 
necessary that the capitalist shall be able to devote all 
, the time during which he functions as capitalist (as per- 
sonified capital, that is to say) to the appropriation and 
therefore to the control of others^ labour, and to the sale 
of the products of this labour.* The medieval craft 
guilds therefore endeavoured, by forcible means, to prevent 
the transformation of gmldmasters into capitalists; they 
imposed very narrow limits ui>on the numbers of workers 
whom any one master might employ. The owner of money 
or owner of commodities does not become metamorphosed 
into a real capitalist until the minimum amount advanced 
for production greatly exceeds the medieval maximum. 
Here, just as in the natural sciences, we find confirmation 
of the law discovered by Hegel in his Logic, that, at a 
certain point, what have been purely quantitative changes 
become qualitative.^ 

* ‘'The fanner cannot rely on his own labour; and if he does, 
I will maintain that he is a loser by it. His employment should be, 
a general attention to the whole* his thrasher must be watched, 
or he will soon lose hia wages in com not thrashed out; his mowers, 
reapers, etc , must be looked after, he must constantly go round 
his fences, he must see there is no neglect, which would be the case 
if he was confined to any one spot ‘'An ^Enquiry tHio the Connexion 
between the Price of Provvstons and the Size of Farms, etc, by a 
Farmer, London, 1773,. p- 12. — ^This worh is extremely interestmg 
In it we can study the genesis of the “capitalist farmer*’, or “merchan t 
farmer” as he is exphcitly termed, and note his self-glorihcation 
as contrasted with the ^‘smaH farmer”, the man who is mainly 
concerned with prdducing a bare subsistence. — “The class of capi- 
talists are from the first partially, and they become ultimately 
completely, discharged from the necessity of manual labour,” Text-- 
hook of Lectures on the Political Economy of Nations, by the Rev. 
Richard Jones, Hertford, 1832, Lecture III, p. 39 

» The molecular theory of modem chemistry, first scieutifi-cally 
worked out by Laurent and Gerhardt, rests on no other law — 
[Supplement to the foregomg, by Friednch Engels: In elucidation 
of a remark which will be somewhat obscure to those who know 
little about chemistry, I should explam that the author is here 
referrmg-to what C Gerhardt in 1843 was the first to speak of as 
“homologous series” of carbon compounds, each of which has its 
appropriate algebraical formula Thus the general formula of the 
paraffins is ^ normal ^cohols is 

that of the fatty acids is C^HanOg; and so on In the examples just 
given, a simple quantitative addition of CH* to the molecular 
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The minimum aiuiouQt of vajue which a» individu^ 
owner of money or commodjties must have at his disposal 
before he can blossom mto a capitahst, varies at different 
developmental stages of capitalist production; and, at 
any given stage, vanes m different branches of production, 
as the particular technical recjuirements vary 
from mstance to mstance. Certain branches, or spheres, of 
production need, even in the early days of capitahst pro- 
duction, a minimum amount of capital which exceed? 
what is as yet.to be found m the hands of any one individual. 
Sometimes, therefore, m such cases. State subsidies are 
furnished to private persons, u-s happened in France dunn| 
Colbert's tune, and as happens even to-day in many German 
States. Sometimes, however, a situation of this imd leads 
to the formation of companies with a legally?’ established 
monopoly to carry on certam branches of industry and 
commerce’: — the chartered companies which were the fore- 
runners of the modem joint-stock. companies 

I shall not give a detailed account of the clianges which, 
m the course of the process of production, have taken place 
m the relations between capitahst and wage worker ; shall 
not dwell here upon the evolution of capital. It will he 
enough to mention a few salient points. 

Withm the process of production, capital acquired the 
command over labour, that is to say command over lahow 
power, at work, cpmmand over the worker. Capital per- 
sonified, the capitalist, sees to it that the worker shall 
work properly, and with the required intensity. 

Furthermore, ca.pital has developed mto a coercive 
ration whereby the working .class is cojjstrained to do 
, more work than is prescribed by the naorpw round of its 
dvm vital needs. As producer of diligence in others, as 
extractor 'of surplus value and exploiter of labour power, 
capitahsm, in its energy, remorselessness, and efficiency, 
han outsoared all ,the earlier systems of production, those 
that were based upon toced labour. 

formula produces, in each Case, a substance that is qualitatively 
different. But Marx overestimated the importance of Laurent’s 
anti. Gerhardt’s contributions to the establishment of these great 
generalisations. Concerning this matter see Kopp, EntaiicMimg At* 
Chetme^ Munich, 1873, pp. 709 and 716: and Schorlemmer, Hist 
and Progress of Organic London, 1879, p. 54 ] 

* Martin Luther speaks of suchconcems as “monopoly compames". 
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To begin with, capital subjugates labour under the 
technical conditions extant in the historical epoch during 
which the conquest takes place. It does not bring about 
any immediate change m the method of production. Con- 
sequently, the ''production of surplus value in the form 
hitherto considered, by a simple prolongation of the working 
day, seems independent of any change in the method of 
production. It was no less effective in the old-fasfaionecl 
bakehouses than it is in modem spinning mills; 

When we contemplate the process of production simply 
as a labour process, the relation of the worker to the means 
of production is not a relation to them in their quahty as 
capital; it is a relation to them in their quahty as instru- 
ments and raw material that are subservient to his pur- 
posive productive activity. In a tannery, for instance, 
the skms he tans are for him simply the subject matter 
of his labour^ It is not the capitalist's hide which he is 
tanmng * But the position is very different as soon as we 
turn to contemplate the process of production as a means 
for promoting the self-expansion of capital, as a means for 
creating surplus value. Now, in the twmlding of an. eye, 
the means of production are transformed into means for 
the absorption of others' labour. Instead -of the worker 
using the means of production, the means of production 
are using the worker. Instead of being consumed by him 
as the material elements of his productive activity, they 
consume him as the ferment of their own vital process; 
and the life process of capital is simply and solely its 
movement as self-enlarging ^aiue. Blast-furnaces and 
factory buildings, when restmg at night, and when there- 
fore they not absorbing hve labour, axe *‘mere loss" 
for the capitalist. That is '^y blast-furnaces and factory 
buildings establish a claim upon the night-work: of labour 
power. The mere change of money into material factors 
of the process of production, mto means -of production, 
transforms these latter into a title and a right to the labour 
and the suxplus labour of others.. Let me give one more 
example to show how this sophistication peculiar to and 
characteristic of cajpitalist production, this inversion of the 
relation between dead and living labour, between value and 
the power which creates value, is reflected in the mirror 
of the capitalist mind. During the revolt of the British 
factory owners between 1848 and 1850, "the head of one 
I — M 84S 
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of the oldest and most respectable houses in the west of 
Scotland, Messrs. Carhle, Sons, and Co., of the linen and 
cotton thread factory at Paisley, a company which has 
now existed for about a century, which was in operation 
in -1752, and four generations of the same family have 
conducted it” . . . a . . . “very intelligent gentleman” 
wrote a letter to the “Glasgow Daily Mail” which appeared 
in that paper on April 25, 1849, under the caption ‘‘The 
Relay System”. Here is a grotesquely naive extract : "Let us 
now . . . see what evils will' attend the limiting to lo hours 
the working of the factoiy. . - . They amount to the most 
serious damage to the mill owner’s prospects and property. 
If he” [read, “his hands”] "worked 12 hours before, and is 
limited to 10, then every 12 machines or spindles in his 
establishment shrink to 10, and should the works be dis- 
posed of, they will be valued only as 10. so that a sixth 
part would thuis be deducted from the value of every 
factory m the coimtry.”* 

In the bram of this man whose forbears have been capi- 
tahsts in the west of Scotland for so many generations, 
capitalist outlooks are ingramed. For him the value of the 
means of production, the spindles and so on, is so much 
one and the same thing as their attribute as capital which 
enables them to expand them own value, to swallow daily 
a definite amormt of the unpaid labour of others, that the 
head of the firm of Carhle, Sons, and Co. is actuaJly under 
the delusion that, if he s^s his ipill, not only will he be 
paid for the value of the spindles, for the labour that is 
embodied in them and is necessary for the production of 
spmdles of the same kmd, but will in addition be paid for 
the surplus labour they help him daily to extract from the 
worthy Scots of Paisley. That is why he fancies the sale 
price of 12 spuming machines will shrink to that of lo, 
when the working day is shortened by a couple of hours 1 

» Reports of Inspectors , of Factories, April 30, 1849, pp. 59-60.— 
Factoiy Inspector Stuart, Mnsself a Scotsman, and (differing in 
this respect from the English factory mspectors) very much under 
the dominion of capitalist )ways of tbinkmg, remarks on this letter 
which he mcoiporates in his report that it is "the most useful of 
the communications which any of the factory owners workmg with 
relays have given to those engaged in the' same trade, and wlddi 
is the most calcnlated to remove the prejudices of such of thfem es 
have scruples respectmg any change of the arrangement of ^ 
hours of work". 
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CHAPTER TEN 


CONCEPT OF RELATIVE SURPLUS VALUE 

The part of the working day which merely produces an 
equivalent for the value of the labour power expended 
during that time, the value the capitalist pays for, has 
hitherto been treated as a constant magnitude; and a 
constant in fact it is, under given conditions of jaroduction, 
at a particular economic stage of social development. 
Ov«: and above this necessary labour time, the wcarker 
m^ht work for 2, 3, 4, 6, or more hours a day. The rate 
of surplus value and the- length of the working day were 
dependent upon the extent of this prolongation. 'Whereas 
the necessary labour time was constant, the length of the 
working day. 2^ a whole was variable. Now let us suppose 
a working day whose length and whose apportionment into 
necessary labour and surplus labour are given. For instance, 

let the Ime a c, a ^b c, represent a twelve-hour 

working day, the portion ab representing 10 hours of 
necessary labour, and the portion b c representing 2 hours 
of surplus labour. The question is, how can the production 
of -surplus value be increased, that -is to say, how can the 
period of surplus labour be proloi^d, without, or inde- 
pendently of, any prolongation of a c. 

Though a c, the length of the working day, is regarded as 
fixed, b c is extensible, for, while it cannot ^y h37pothesis) 
be extended beyond its term c, which is the fixed end of 
the working day a c, it can be extended in the opposite 
direction by pushing back its Startitig-point b towards a. 

Assume that in the Ime a — b c, b' b is equal 

to half be, and therefore- represents one working hour. 
If, now, in the twelve-hour wcarkiiig day a c, the point b is 
pushed back to b^, then, although the working remain^ 
twdve hours as before, b c has been extended to become 
b' c, and the surplus labour has been increased by half, 
from 2^ homrs to 3 hours. Evidently this extension of the 
surplus labour from b c to b' c, frean 2 hours to 3, is 
Impossible unless the necessary labour is simultaneously 
reduced from a b to a b', from 10 hours to 9. Thare must 
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be a reduction of the necessary labour corr^ponding to 
the increase of the. surplus labour; this meaning that part 
of the working time in which the worker has hitherto 
really been working for himself, has been transformed into 
working time m which he is working for the capitalist. 
What has been changed in our assumed instance is, not 
the total length of the working day, but its apportionment 
into necessary labour and surplus labour. 

Evidently, on the other hand, when the length of the 
working day is given, and when the value of labour power 
is given, the length of the term of surplus labour is given 
as well. The value of labour power, that is to say the amoimt 
of labour time necessary to produce labour power, deter- 
mmes the amoimt of labour time necessary for the repro- 
duction of that value. If 6d. represents the embodiment 
of one working hour, and if the value of a day's labour 
power is 5s., then the worker must work for ten hours 
daily in order to replace the value paid him daily by the 
capitalist for his labour power, or to produce an equivalent 
for the value of his necessary daily means of subsistence^ 
Given the value of these means of subsistence, the value of 
his labour power is given;* and given the value of his labour 
power, the length of his necessary labour time is given 
Now, the duration of the surplus labour is ascertained by 
subtracting the necessary labour time from the whole 
working day. Take ten hours from twelve, and two remain 
over. It IS not easy to see how, under the given conditions, 
the duration of the surplus labour can be made to exceed 
two hours. No doubt the capitalist, instead of paying the 

» The value of the aveiage daily wage is determined by what 
the worker needs "so as to live, labour, and generate". William 
Petly, Political Anatomy of Ireland, 1672, p. 64. — ^"The price of 
labour is always constituted of the price of necessaries. . . . When- 
ever , . , the labouring man’s wages will not, suitably to his low 
rank and station as a labourmg man, support such a family as is 
often the lot of many of them to have", he does not receive proper 
wages. J Vanderlint, op. oil. p. 15, — ^"The ordinary working man, 
whose only possessions are his arms and his industry, has nothing 
until he can sell his labour to others. ... As regards every kmd 
of labour, it must happen, and does actually happen, that the working 
man’s wages are limited to what is necessary that he may obtain 
a subsistence." Turgot, Riflexions, etc., m Oeuvres, Daire's edition, 
vol. 1 , p. 10.— "The puce of the necessaries of life is, in fact, the 
cost of producmg labour." Malthus, Inquiry into the ^aiure ana 
Progress of Heni, l^ondpn. 1815, p. 48, note. ' . 
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worker 5s,, may pay 4s, 6d., or even less. For the repro- 
duction of this value of 4s. 6d., g working hours would 
suffice; then, out of the X2-hour working day, 3 hours 
instead of 2 would be devoted to surplus laboTir, and the 
surplus value would increase from is. to is. 6d. But this 
result would only be secured by forcmg the worker's wages 
down below the value of his labour power^ With the 4s. 6<L 
he produces m 9 hours, he can command only of the 
amount of means of subsistence he was formerly able to 
command, and the reproduction of his labour power is 
consequently impaired. In such a case» surplus labour has 
been prolonged only by transcending its normal limits; 
its domain has been enlarged only by the usurpation of 
part of the domam of necessary labour time. Notwith- 
standing the important part the method plays in the actual 
movement of wages, it is excluded here by our presupposi- 
tion that the commodities with which we are concerned, 
labour power as well as the others, are bought and sold 
at their actual value. If this is one of our primary assump- 
tions, then the labour time requisite for the production of 
labour power, or the reproduction of its value, cannot be 
reduced by reducing wages to a point below the value of 
labour power, it can only be reduced when the value of 
labour power itself falls. For a given length of the working 
day, a prolongation of the surplus labour must be the out- 
come of a shortenmg of the necessary labour time; there 
must not be a shortening of the necessary labour time as 
the outcome of a prolongation of the surplus labour. In our 
example, the value of labour power must really decline by 
if .the necessary labour time is to be reduced by 
from 10 hours to 9, so that the surplus labour can be 
correspondingly increased from 2 hours to 3. 

Such, a reduction of -A" in the value of labour power 
imphes, in its turn, that the ^quantity of the means of 
subsistence formerly produced in 10 hours can now^ he 
produced in q.’ This is impossible, however, unless there is 
an increase in the productivity of labour With given 
means, a bootmaker can make i pair of boots in a workmg 
day of 12 hours. If he is to make 2 pairs of boots in the 
same time, the productivity of his labour must have been 
doubled; and it cannot be doubled without a change m 
the instruments r of labour, or in the methods of work, or 
in both of these. The ccmditions under which he produces, 
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his method of production, the labour process, must have 
been revolutionised. When, here, we speak of increasing 
the productivity of labour, we mean a change m the labotir 
process whereby the labour time socially necessary for the 
production of a commodity is shortened, so that the same 
amount of use-value is produced by less labour, or more 
use-value by the same labour.* Hitherto, in considering the 
production of surplus value, we have assumed the method 
of production to be mvariable. But if 'smrplus value is to 
be produced by converting necessary labour into surplus 
labour, it will not suffice for capital to master the labour 
process in its traditional or extant form, and simply to 
increase the duration of that process. Capital must revolu- 
tionise the technical and social conditions of the labour 
process, must revolutibnise the labour process itself, before 
the productivity of labour can be increased. Thus only 
can the value of labour power be lowered; thus only can 
the part of the working day necessary for the reproduction 
of this value be shortened. 

I give the name of absolute surplus value to surplus value 
produced by a prolongation of the working day. On the 
other hand, to the surplus value that is produced by a 
reduction of the necessary labour time, and by a corre- 
sponding change in the relative proportions of the two 
components of the working day, I give the name of relative 
surplus value. 

If the mcrease in the productivi^ of labour is to reduce 
the value of labour power, the increase must occur in 
branches of industry whose products determine the value of 
labour power — ^products which either form part of the 
ordinary means of subsistence, or axe capable of replacing 
the means of subsistence in common use. But the value 
of a commodity is determined, not only by the quantity of 
labour which gives it its final form, but also by the quantity 
of laboisr embodied in the means of production. For instance, 
the value of a pair of boots is determined, not only by the 
labour of the bootmaker, but also by the value of the 

* “When the arts axe perfected, this meaning the discovery of 
new ways whereby a mapnfaoture can be efiected with fewer bands or 
(which amounts to the same thmg) in less time than before. . . 
Galiani, op. ctt., p, 159. — ^“The cost of production can only be 
economised hy economising the amount of labour htil];»d for pro- 
duetjom" Sismondi, Etudes, etc., vol. I, p. aa. 
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leather, the cobbler’s wax, the thread, etc,, used in making 
the boots. For this reason, an increase in productivity 
and a consequent cheapening of products in those branches 
of mdustry which supply the material elements of the 
constant capital requisite for producing the necessaries of 
life, will also reduce the value of labour power. On the 
other hand, an increase of productivity in branches of 
mdustry wliich have nothing to do either with the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life or with the production 
of the means of production of these necessaries, will have no 
efiect on the value of labour power. 

Of course the cheapening of a commodity can only 
reduce the value of labour power in proportion to the 
extent to which it plays a part in the reproduction of 
labour power. For example, shirts are among the necessaries 
of life, but a shirt is c^y one essential among many. If 
shirts become cheaper, this will only reduce the amount 
which the worker has to spend upon shirts. But the aggre- 
gate of the necessaries of life consists of nothing else than 
various commodities, the products of different mdustnes; 
and the value of each of these commodities alwa3rs forms 
an aliquot part of the value of labour power. This value 
decreases with the decrease of the labour time necessary 
for its reproduction; the total decrease bemg the sum of all 
the different curtailments of labour time effected in these 
different industries. The general result is treated here as if 
it were' a direct result, and an immediate object, in each 
particular case. Of course, when a capitalist cheapens 
some commodity, shirts let us say, by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labour, it does not necessarily follow that he 
has done so with the express purpose of reducmg the value 
of labour power, and therefore the necessary labour time, 
to an extent proportional to the cheapening; but only in 
so far as he ultimately contributes to this result, does he 
contribute to a rise in the general.rate of surplus vsiue.* The 
general and necessary tendencies of capit^ must be dis- 
tinguished from its phenomenal forms. 

The way in which the immanent laws of capitalist pro- 

» "X*et us suppose . . . the products . * . of the manufacturer 
are doubled by improvements m machinery, ... he will be able 
to clothe his workmen by means of a smaller proportion of the entire 
return, . . • and thus his profit will be raised. But in no other 
way will it be infiuencedV' Ramsay, ofi. ctt., pp r 68 -x 69 » 

I *M 848 
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duction are manifested in the movements of individual 
rn nsgp.<; of Capital; the way in which they assert themselves 
as the coerave laws of competition, and thus enter the 
consciousness of the individual capitalist in the form of 
motives — these matters lie outside the present scope of our 
enquiry. But it is clear from the outset that, just as the 
apparent motions of the heavenly bodies only become 
comprehensible to one who knows their read movements, 
which are not directly appreciable by our senses; so a 
scientific analysis of competition is only possible to one 
who hais grasped the inner nature of capitad. Nevertheless, 
for the better imderstanding of the production of relative 
surplus value, aind simply upon the basis of the knowledge 
adready gained, the following remarks may be made. 

If one hour’s labour is embodied in 6d., then in a twelve- 
hour working day a vadue of 6s. will be produced. Let us 
suppose that, with the given productivity of labour, 12 
articles aure produced m these 12 hours We will assume 
that the vadue of the means of production worn out, 
together with that of the raw material used up, etc., is 6d. 
for each article. In these circumstances, each article costs is , 
being 6d. for the vadue of the means of production, and 6d. 
for the new vadue added in the process of elaboration. 
Now let us suppose that a capitalist is able to double the 
productivity of labour, with the result that, in a working 
day of 12 hours, 24 of the articles in question instead of 
12 are produced. The vadue of the means of production 
per article remaining unchanged, the value of each article 
will now fadl to qd., of which 6d, represents the value of 
the means of production, and 3d, the new vadue added 
(under the new conditions) in the process of elaboration. 
Although the productivity of labour has been doubled, 
each worldng day still creates new vadue to the amount 
of 6s. and no more, but this new vadue is now distiibuted 
aunong 24 articles instead of (as formerly) among 12 To 
each article, therefore, there accrues only bV mstead trf 
tV of the total new value, 3d. instead of 6d.; or, which 
amoimts to the same thing, when the means of production 
are transformed into product there is added, per article, 
only half an hour of labour time instead of one hour as 
form^ly. The individual value of these commodities is 
now less than their social value; that is to say, each article 
costs less labour time than does the average specimea 
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from among the great mass of similar articles, prodirced 
under average social conditions. The average cost per 
article is xs., the embodiment of 2 hours of social labour; 
the cost per article of those produced imder the changed 
method of production is only gd., the embodiment of only 
I J hours of labour. The real value of a commodity, however, 
is not its individual value but its social value; its value is 
measured, not by the labour time which in an isolated 
case it has actually cost the producer, but by the laboru 
time socially reqtusite for its production. If therefore the 
capitalist who is using the new method sells his commodity 
at its social value of is., he sells it for 3d. more than its 
individual value, thus realismg an extra surplus value of 3d. 
But, on the other hand, the working day of 12 hours is, 
for him, now represented by 24 articles mstead of 12 as 
before. If he is to get rid of his product, the daily demand 
must be twice as great as it was; in other words, has market 
must be twice as extensive. Other things being equal, his 
commodities will only be able to command a larger market 
by lowering their price. He will therefore sell them below 
their social value while still above their individual value — 
at lod. per article, let us say. Thus he wdl continue to 
pocket an extra surplus value, amounting m this case to 
id. per article. He will secure the extra surplus value no 
matter whether his conamodity comes or does not come 
within the domain of the necessaries of life ; and no matter, 
therefore, whether or not its value plays a part in deter- 
mining the general value of labour power. Hence, inde- 
pendently of the last consideration, every capitalist has a 
motive for doing what he can to cheapen his commodities 
by increasing the productivity of labour. 

Nevertheless, even in this case the increased production 
of surplus value arises out of a shortening of the necessary 
labour time and a corresponding prolongation of surplus 
labour.* Let the necessary labour time be 10 hours, the 
value of a day's labour power being 5s.; the surplus labour 

,1 

» '*A man*s profit do^ not depend npon his command of the 
produce of other men’s labour, but upon his command of labour 
itseh. If he can sell his goods at a higher price, while his workmen's 
wages remain unaltered, he as clearly benefited* * , A smaller 
proportion of what he produces is suflScient to put that labour 
into motion, and a larger proportion consequently remains for 
himself.” Outhnes of Pohttca^ Economy, I^ndon, 183^, pp^ 49-50. 
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will then be a hours, and the su^lus value producaed every 
day will be is. But our capitalist is now producing 24 articles, 
and selling them at lod. apiece, thus realising 20s. for the 
lot. Since the value of the means of production is 12s;, 
x4f of the articles wOl serve only to replace the constant 
capital that has been advanced. The twelve-hour working 
day is embodied in the remaining g§ articles. As the price of 
the labour power is 5s., 6 articles represent the necessary 
labour time, and 3f articles the surplus labour, llie ratio 
of the necessary labour to the surplus labour, which under 
average social conditions was 5:1, is now only 5:3. The 
same result can be arrived at in another way. The value 
of the product of the twelve-hour working day is sos. 
Of this amount, 12s. belong to the value of the means of 
production, a value which is reproduced in the product. 
There are, therefore, 8s. left over as the monetary expressicai 
of the value in which the working day has become embodied. 
This monetary expression is higher than the monetary 
expression of average social labour of the same kind; 
for, of this, 12 hours are expressed by 6s. only. The labour 
which has exceptional productivity operates as intensified 
labour, creating in a given space of time more value than 
does average social labour of the same kmd. Our capitalist, 
however, is still paying only 5s. as the value of a day’s 
■ labour power. But whereas the worker formerly took 
10 hours for the reproduction of this value, he now takes 
no more than yj hours. His daily period of surplus labour 
has, therefore, been increased by 2J hours, and the amount 
of surplus v^ue he produces has risen from is. to 3s. 
The capitalist who is using the improved means of produc- 
tion is therefore appropriating as surplus labour a larger 
proportion of the workmg day than are other capitalists 
in the same branch of production. He does individual^ 
what capital does collectively in the production of relative 
surplus value. But this extra surplus value disappears as 
soon as the new method of production becomes generalised,' 
for then the difference in value between the individual value 
and the social value of the more cheaply produced com- 
modities ceases to exist. The law that value is determined 
by labour time, the law which had exerted its swajy over 
the capitalist who introduced the new method of production 
by making him sell his commodities for less than tbeif 
social value, exerts its sway over his rivals in the form a 
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coercive law of competition., and constrains them to adopt 
the new method of production.* Ultimately, therefore, 
the general rate of surplus value is only affected by the 
whole process when tie mcrease in the productivity of 
labour is operative in branches of production which are 
concerned with the production of the necessaries of life, 
so that the inorease in productivity cheapens commodities 
that form elements of the value of labour power. 

The value of commodities is inversely proportional to the 
productivity of labour. So is the value of labour power, 
smce this is determined by the value of commodities. 
Relative surplus value, on the other hand, is directly 
proportional to the productivity of labour, increasing when 
productivity rises, and_ decreasing when productivity falls. 
Assuming the vilue of money to remain constant, an 
avorage social working day of 12 hours wiH always produce 
the same value, 6s., no matter the proportions in which 
this sum is distributed as between equivalent for the 
value of labour power, on the one hand, and surplus value, 
on the other. But if, owing to an mcrease in productivity, 
the value of the daily supply of the necessaries of life, and 
therefore the value of a day’s labour power, should fall 
from 5s. to 3s., the surplus value will increase from is. 
to 3s. Whereas under the old conditions 10 working hours 
were needed to reproduce the value of labour power, 6 work- 
ing hours suffice under the new. Consequently, 4 working 
hours have been set at liberty, and can be annexed to the 
domain- of surplus labour. It is, therefore, tiie persistent 
tendency of capital, the outcome of an inherent urge, to 
mcrease the productivity of labour, in order to cheapen 
commodities, and thus cheapen the worker .» 

1 "If my Qeigbbour by doing mncb with btUe labour, can sell 
cheapi, I must contrive to sell as cheap as be. So that every art, 
trade, or engine, doing work witb labour of fewer bands, and con- 
sequently cheaper, begets m others a kind of necessity and emulation, 
either of usmg the same art, trade, or engine, or of mventmg some- 
tbmg like it, that every man may be upon the square, Ihat no man 
may be able to undersell his neighbour." The Advantag»t of the 
East Indian Trade to England, London, 1730, p. 67. 

» “In whatever proportion the expenses of a labourer are dimin- 
ished, m the same proportion will his wages be diminished, if the re- 
straints upon mdustry are at the same time taken off." Considerations 
concerning TaAing Off the Bounty on Com exported, etc., London, 
175*, p, 7. — ^"The mterest of trade requires, that com and all 
provisions ^ould be as cheap as possible ; for whatever makes them 
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The absolute value of the commodity he produces is, 
in itself, of no interest to the capitalist. The only thing that 
interests him is the surplus value bicorporated in it, and 
realisable by its sale. The realisation of the surplus value 
necessarily implies the refunding of the value that has 
been advanced. Inasmuch as relative surplus value is 
directly proportional to the development of the productivity 
of labour and grows when productivity inareases, whereas 
the value of commodities, being inversely proportional to 
the development of the productivity of labour, falls when 
productivity increases — ^inasmuch as, therefore, one and 
the same process cheapens commodities, and swells the 
amount of surplus value incorporated in them — ^we can 
understand why the capitalist (though his only concern is 
with the production of exchange-values) is perpetually 
striving to lower the exchange-values of commodities. 
We can explain the contradiction, can solve the riddle, 
with which Quesnay, one of the founders of political 
economy, used to torment his adversaries by propoun ding 
it to them. For them the riddle was insoluble. "They agree", 
wrote Quesnay, "that the more, without disadvantage [to 
production], expenses and costly labours can be saved ia 
the making of industrial products, the more profitable is 
such saving, seeing that it lowers the price of the products. 
Yet they believe that the production of the wealth which 
is the outcome of the labour of operatives consists in the 
increase in the exchange- value of their products."* 

Thus attempts to economise labour by increasing the 
productivity of labour* do not, in capitalist production, 

dear, must make labour dear also. * . . In aU countries where 
industry is not restramed, the price of provisions must stffect the 
price of labour This will always be dimixushed when the necessaries 
of life grow cheaper." Ibid, p. 3. — ^"Wages are decreased m the 
same proportion as the powers of production increase. Machinery, 
it is true, cheapens the necessaries of Ufe, but it also cheapens the 
labourer too," A Prtze Ess^ on the Cpfifparative Merits of Competition 
and Cooperation, London, 1834, p. *7. 

» Dialogues sur le commerce et les travaux des artisans, X>aire*s 
edition, Pans, 1846, pp. 188-189. 

» "These speculators who are so thrifty with the labour of the 
workers when they have to pay for it." J. N. Bidaut, Du monopoU 
qui s*Mabht dans les arts tndusiHels di le commerce, Paris, 1828, 
p. *3 ~ *The employer will be always on the stretch to economise 
time and labour. . Dugald Stewart, Lectures on Political Econopm 
in Works, edited by Sir William Hamilton. Edinbuxirh. vol. III. 
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aim at reducing the length of the working day. They aim 
only at reducing the amount of labour time necessary for 
the production of a definite amoimt of commodities. 
Although the worker, thanks to the increased productivity 
of his labour, now produces in an hour to times as great 
^ amount of commodities as before, or (to put the matter 
m another way) produces a single specimen of a commodity 
in of the ti m e formerly required, he still has to work 
12 hours a day, producing in a day X200 articles where of 
old he produced 120. His working day may even have 
been inCTeased, so that now he works 14 hours, produces 
1400 articles, and so on. That is why, in the writings of such 
economists as McCulloch, Ure, Senior, and their tribe, we 
may read on one page that the worker ought to be grateful 
to capital for developing the productivity of labour; and 
on the next that he must show his gratitude by working 
henceforward for 15 hours a day instead of 10 1 Within the 
system of capitalist production, the development of the 
productivity of labour has as its aim to shorten the part 
of the working day during which the worker has to work 
for himself, in order to lengthen the part of the working 
day during which he* can work for the capitalist free, gratis, 
and for nothing. How far this result can be achieved in 
other ways than by the cheapening of commodities will 
be disclosed by an examination of the special methods of 
producing relative surplus value. To these we shall now 
turn. 


p. 318. — ^'•Tbeir [the capitalists'] interest is that the productive 
powers of the labourers they employ should be the greatest possible. 
On promoting that power their attention is fixed and almost exclu- 
sively fixed/' R. Jones^ op. cU., lecture IIL 
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COOPERATION 

Capitalist production, as we h.ave learned, does not really 
begin until an individual aggregate of capital employs a 
considerable number of workers at one time, so that the 
labour process is carried on upon a more comprehensive 
scale and yields a comparatively large quantity of products 
Ahke historically and conceptually, the startmg-point of 
capitalist production is where a large number of workers 
are aggregated at one time and m one place Cor, if you like 
upon the same field of labour), under the command of one 
capitalist, for the production of one and the same kind of 
commodity As regards the actual method of production, 
manufacture, for mstance, m its early stages, can hardly be 
said to differ from the handicraft mdustry of the guilds 
except in this respect, that m manufacture more workers 
are simultaneously employed by one unit of capital The 
workshop of the medieval guildmaster has simply been 
enlarged 

Thus at first the difference is merely quantitative We 
have seen that the mass of surplus value which a given 
amount of capital produces, is equal to the surplus value 
which an mdividual worker produces multiplied by the 
number of the workers who are simultaneously employed 
by that unit of capital Their number does not affect the 
rate of surplus value or the degree of exploitation of labour 
power , nor, speaking generally, does any qualitative change 
in the labour process appear to affect the production of 
commodity values. This follows from the nature of value 
If a twelve-hour workmg day is embodied in 6 s., then 
laoo such workmg days will be embodied in 6 s x X200 
In the latter case, xz x X200 "working hours are incorpor- 
ated m the product, just as m the former case xz working 
hours are mcorporated In the production of value, a 
plur^ty of persons counts always as nothmg more than a 
^nple multiple of unity As regaids the production of value, 
therefore, it makes no difference whether izoo workers 
produce m isolation, or are associated under the direction 
of one aggregate of capital. 
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Nevertheless, within certain limits there is a change. 
Work embodied in value, is work of an average social quality, 
this meaning that it is the manifestation of an average 
labour power. But an average among magnitudes can only 
be struck among numerous specimens which are of the same 
kind, however much they may difier in magnitude. In every 
branch of industry, the individual worker, Peter or Paul, 
diflEers to a greater or less extent from the avera^ worker. 
These individual variations (or “errors” as they are some- 
times called, in the technical terminology of mathematics) 
balance one another, and rule one another out, when we 
come to deal with a large number of workers at the same 
tune. The famous sophist and sycophant Edmund Burke 
goes so far as to ^orm us, as the outcome of his practical 
experience as a farmer, that even “in so small a platoon” as 
five labourers individual differences are merged, so that any 
five English agricultural labourers taken haphazard will in 
a given tnne do exactly the same amount of work as any 
other five.i Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that 
the aggregate working day of a great number of workers 
simultaneously engaged, divided by the number Of these 
workers, will give us one day of average social labour. 
Assinne that the individual’s working day is 12 hours. Then 
the working day of 12 workers simultaneously engaged will 
give an aggregate working day of 144 hours. Although the 
labour of each one of the dozen will deviate more or 
from average social labour, and the individual worker will 
therefore need more time or less time to perform a particular 
operation, still the working day of each individual, being 
it £tf the aggregate workhig day of 144 hours, has the 
character of an avraage social working day. For the capital- 
ist who employs a dozen workers, the working day is the 

< “U^n^estionably, there Ih'a great deal of drSerence between 
the value erf one man’s labonr and that of another, from strength, 
dexterity, and honest application. But I am quite sure, from my 
best observation, that any given five men will, m their total, afiord 
a proportion of labour equal to any other five within the periods 
of life I have stated; that is, that among such five men there will 
be one possessmg all the qualifications of a good workman, one 
bad, jand the other three middlmg, and approx i m aim g to the first 
and the last. So that m so small a platoon as that of even five, you 
Will find the full complement of all that five men can earn.” Edmund 
Burke, op. «< , p. id — Cf. also Qudfielet on the "average man,” 
in various works. 
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aggregate working day of the whole dozen. The working 
day of each individual is an aliquot part of the aggregate 
working day, no matter whether the twelve are jomtly 
engaged upon some occupation wherein their activities 
dovetail into one another, or have as the only connexion 
between their work the fact that they are all working for 
the same capitalist. If, on the other hand, the 12 workers 
are employed in. pairs by half a dozen small masters, it 
becomes a matter of chance whether all these six masters 
produce the same amoimt of value, and therefore realise 
in each case the general rate of surplus value. Deviations 
would occur in individual mstances. Should some particular 
worker need much more than the socially requisite amount 
.of time for the production of a commodity, should it happen 
that m his case the individually necessary labour time 
differed considerably from the socially necessary labour 
time or from the average labour time, then his labour would 
not coimt as average labour, his labour power would not 
count as average labour power. It would either not be 
saleable at all, or else would only be saleable at a rate 
below the average value of labour power. A definite mini- 
mum of working efficiency is, therefore, assumed; and we 
shall see later that capitalist production finds a way of 
measuring this minimum. None the less, the minimum 
deviates from the average, though the minimum has to bb 
paid m accordance with the average value of labour power. 
Of the six small masters, therefore, one would squeeze out 
more than the average rate of surplus value, another less. 
For society at large, the mequalities would rule one another 
out, but not for the individual masters. Thus the general 
law of the creation of value (the self-expansion of capital) 
is not fuUy realised for the individual producer unless he 
produces as a capitalist, as one who employs a considerable 
number of workers simultaneously, so that the labour he 
sets in motion has from the outeet the characteristics of 
average social labour.* 

Even when there is no change in the method of work, 

* Professor Roseher claims to have discovered that a needlewoman 
employed by his wife for two days does more work than two needle- 
women employed together for one day. The learned professor should 
not set out to study the process Of capitalist production in the 
nursery — ^nor in circumstances where the prmcipal person, tSw 
capitalist, is lacking. 
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the shntiltaneotis aj^lication of the energies of a consider- 
able number of workers effects a revolution in the objective 
conditions under which the labour process is carried on. 
The buildings- in which the work is done, the storehouses 
for raw material, the implements and utensils employed 
simultaneously by the associated workers — in a word, parts 
of the means of producticm — are now jointly consumed. 
On' the one hand, the exchange-value of these means of 
production is not increased; for the exchange-value of 
commodities (including means of production) is not in- 
creased simply because their use-viue is more effectively 
utilised. On the other hand, the means of production are 
on a larger scale for associated than for unassociated labour. 
A room in which twenty weavers work at twenty looms 
must be larger than a room in which one independent 
weaver and a couple of journeymen work. But the building 
of one workshop for twenty persons costs less labour than 
does the building of ten workshops in each of which two 
parsons work Speaking generally, the value embodied in 
means of production that are concentrated for joint use on 
a large sc^e, does not grow proportionally with the growth 
in the comprehensiveness and in the useful effect of these 
means. When the means of production are used jointly, 
they transmit a smaller part of their value to each individual 
product: partly because the total value which they thus 
transmit is conveyed to a larger quantity of products, and 
therefore the amotmt transmitted to each specimen must 
be less ; and partly because their value, though absolutely 
greater than the value of the means of production used by 
isolated workers, is relatively less, in view of the wider 
scope of their activity. In proportion to the fall in the value 
thus transmitted to the individual product by constant 
capital, there will be a fail in the total value of the individual 
commodity. The effect is the same as if the means whereby 
the commodity is produced had themselves been produced 
more cheaply. The economy we are now considering, the 
economy in the utilisation of the means of production, is 
exdusivdy due to the joint consumption of these means 
in the labour process by a number of workers. The economy 
attaches to such a use of the means of production as condi- 
tions of social labour, or as social conditions of labour^ 
contrasted with the scattered and comparatively expensive 
means of production used by separate independent workers 
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or QTvian masters; it attaches to them ^en when the many 
workers are merely brought together in the spatial sense, 
without any more thorou^going association of their labour. 
Part of the means of labour acqtures this social character 
before the labour process as a whole has acquired a social 
character. 

Speaking generally, thrift in the use of the means of 
production has to be considered under two aspects. First of 
all, in so far as it cheapens commodities, and thus reduces 
the value of labour power. Secondly, in so far as it changes 
the ratio between the su^^lus value and the total capital 
advanced, this total consisting of the sum of its constant 
and varialsle constituents. The latter point will be discussed 
in Part Ctoe of Book Three, to which (for the sake of a more 
connected treatment) I shall likewise postpone the con- 
sideration of yariotts other matters bearing on the present 
topic. The march of our analysis dictates this sphtting-up 
of the subject matter, and such a severance is accordant 
with the spirit of capitalist production. For since, in this 
method of production, the working conditions confront the 
worker as independent entities, thrift in the use of the 
meaias of production seems to him a special operation 
which is ho concern of his, and one which therefore has no 
connexion with the methods which enhance his own indi- 
vidual productivity. 

When numerous workers labour purposively side by side 
and jointly, no matter whether in different or in inter- 
connected processes of production, we speak of this as 
cooperation^ 

Just as the offensive power of a squadron of cavalry or 
the defensive power of a regiment of infantry is very differ- 
ent from the sum of the powers for offence or defence which 
the individual cavalrymen or infantrymen can develop in 
isolation, so is the sum of the mechanical energies which 
unassodated workars can develop very different from the 
social potential which comes into being when many hands 
are simultaneously engaged upon the same undivided 
operation, such as raising a heavy weight, turning a winch, 
or removing an obstacle.* 

» Destatt de Tracy terms it “concurreace of forces”. Op, eif., 

p. 78- 

* ''There are numerous operatfoas of so simple a kind as not te< 
admit a division into parts, which caanot be peifonned 
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In these cases, the effects that are achieved by associated 
labotir, could not be achieved by unassociated labour ; or, 
if achieved by the latter at all, would need a far longer 
time, or could only be effected on a pygmy scale. What is 
operative here is not merely an increase of individual 
productive power by cooperation, but also the creation of 
a new productive power, the productive power of masses.^ 

Apart from the new energy created by the fusion of many 
ener^es into one united energy, it usually happens in pro- 
ductive work that the very existence of social contact 
arouses emulation and induces a certain stimulation of the 
animal spirits, whereby the eficiency of each individual 
worker is promoted; with the result that a working day of 
144 hours comprising the conjoined 12-hour working days 
of a dozen persons who cooperate, 3delds a much larger 
aggregate product than the total product of 12 workers 
each of whom works xz faotirs in isolation, or than the total 
product of a solitary worker who works for a total of X44 
hours during twelve days in succession. * The reason is that 
man is by nature, if not (as Aristotle says) a political 
animal, at any rate a social one .3 

the cooperatioQ of many pairs of hands. I would instance the lifting 
of a large tree on to a warn ; - . . everything, in short, which cannot 
he done unless a great many pairs of hands help ea^ch other in the 
same undivided employment and at the same time.*^ h;. G. Wakefield, 
A Vtew of the Art of Cclonisaiton, Ixindon, 1849, p 168. 

* "As one man cannot, and ten men must strain to lift a ton of 
weight, yet a hundred men can do it only by the strength of a 
finger of each of them John Bellers, Proposals for Ttaisihg a College 
of Industry^ London, 1696, _p. 21. 

* When the same number of men are employed by one farmer 
on 300 acres, instead of by ten farmers each of whom f ar m s 30 acres 
separately, "there is also an advantage in the proportion of servants 
which will not so easily be understood but by practical men for it 
is natural to say, as r is to 4^ so are 3 to 12 ; but this will not hold 
good in practice; for in harvest time and many other operations 
which require that kind of dispatch by the throwing many hands 
together, the 4vprk is better and more expeditiously doi»; fx. in 
harvest, 2 'drivers, 2 loaders, 2 pitchers, 2 r^ers, and the rest at the 
nek or in the barn, will dispatch double the work that the same 
number of hands would do if divided into different gangs on different 
farms**. An Inqutry %nto ihe .Ctmned^on between Ute Present Price of 
Provisions and the Sixepf Parms^ by a Farmer, London, 1773, pp. 7—8. 

3 To be accurate, Aristotle defines man as by nature a town- 
dweller. For the days of classical antiquity this is just as character- 
fetic as Benjamin Franklin's definition of mto as by nature a tool- 
makmg animal is characteristic of Vankeedom. 
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Although a number of persons may simultaneously per- 
form identical or like operations, nevertheless the mdividual 
work of each member of a cooperative group may represent 
one particular phase in a labour process consisting of 
numerous phases which are traversed more quickly by the 
subject matter of labomr because the process is carried out 
cooperatively. For example, if a dozen men form a chain 
upon a ladder in order to pass bricks from the foot of the 
ladder to the top, each of them is doing the same sort of 
thing, and yet the actions of each form parts of a connected 
series of operations, constitute specific phases in the general 
series of movements through which every brick must pass; 
and the 24 hands of the collective worker get the bricks to 
their destination more quickly than if the twelve men 
working separately were each to carry a brick up the 
ladder and then to come down for another.* The subject 
matter of labour passes through the same space in a 
shorter time. On the other hand, there is a combination 
of labour when a building is simultaneously erected from 
all sides at once, though the cooperating bricklayers 
are all doing the same thing, or, rather, like things. The 
combined working day of 144 hours, in which the subject 
matter of labour is simultaneously attacked from many 
sides (this being possible because the "combmed” worker qr 
"aggregate” worker has eyes and hands both in front and 
behmd, and is in a sense omnipresent), effects the completion 
of the aggregate product more quickly than could 12 twelve- 
hour workmg days of a dozen workers each occupied more 
or less on his own, and therefore attacking the work in a 
comparatively one-side 4 way. Thanks to combined work, the 
various parts of the product ripen simultaneously. 

In the foregoing examples, I have laid stress on the way 
in which the many persons each of whose work is comple- 
mentary to that of the others do the same things or like 
things, for this simplest form of joint labour also plays a 
gr^at part even in the most highly developed kinds of 
cooperation. But if the labour process is a complicated one, 
the mere fact that there are many cooperating worWs 
makes it possible to allot the various operations to different 
hands, so that all the operations can be carried out 
simultaneously, and by these means the labour time neces- 

* The instance Is taken from F. Skarbek, TMorU dts 
scctahs, second edition, Paris, 1840, vol. I, pp. 97-98. 
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saxy for the completion of the aggregate product can be 
reduced.^ 

In many industries there are critical moments, specific 
phases dependent upon the nature of the labotor process 
with which we have to do, during which particular results 
must be secured If, for instance, a flock of sheep has to be 
shorn, or if the wheat on so many acres of land has to be 
cut and stacked, the quantity and the quality of the 
product will depend upon' the operation being begun on a 
certain day and finished wdthin a definite period of time. In 
these cases, the optimum durati<Hi of the labour process is 
fi^ed in advance, just as it is in herring fishery. An isolated 
individual cannot get out of one day more than one working 
day, of IS hours let us say; but if 100 workers join forces 
for a day, the 12-hour day is thereby expanded into an 
aggregate working day of 1200 hours. The shortness of the 
time available for the work is made good by the magnitude 
of the mass of labour which can be applied to the field of 
production within the specified pericxL The completion of 
the task as speedily as desirable is rendered possible by the 
simultaneous and conjoined utilisation of the working days 
of numerous individuals. The comprehensiveness of the 
useful result depends upon the number of those engaged in 
producing it, but where there is cooperation this number 
will always be smaller than would be the number of persons 
requisite to achieve the same result in the same time and 
place if they were working xmassociated.* It is owing to the 
lack of such cooperation that, in the western States of the 
American Union, so much grain, and in the parts of Hindu- 
stan where English rule has destroyed the old communal 
system, so much cotton, are wasted year by year. 3 

» "If a complicated piece of work has to be done, several things, 
can be done at the same time One person does one thing while 
another person does another, and all contribute to an eSect which 
an isolated individual could never have achieved One rows while 
another steers, a third casts the net or spears the fish, and the joint 
fishing 18 more successful than it could possibly be without this 
concurrence of forces ” Destutt de Tracy, op. ai. 

» "The domg of it [agncnltaral work] at the critical juncture.^ is 
of so much the greater consequence." An Inquiry into the Connection 
between the Present Price, etc., p. 9. — "In agriculture there is no 
factor more important than the factor of time."^ Liebig. Ueber Theorie 
und Praxis in der Landwirtsehaft, 1856, p 25. 

3 "The next evil is one which one would scarcely expect to find 
in a country which exports more labour than any other in the world. 
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On the one hand, cooperation enables the execution of a 
particular undertaking to be extended spatially, and is 
therefore demanded by the spatial relations of the subject 
matter of labour m certain labour processes, such as the 
drainage of land, the construction of dams, irrigation, the 
cutting of canals, the making of roads, the building of 
railways, and the like. On the other hand, cooperation 
facilitates a contraction of the arena of production rela- 
tively to the scale of production. Such a contraction of arena 
at the very time when the scale of operations is being 
extended, saves a great amount of needless outlay. It is 
made possible by the bringing of the workers into closer 
proximity, by the aggregation of various labour processes, 
and by the concentration of the means of production.* 

As compared with an equal sum of isolated individual 
working days> a combined working day produces larger 
quantities of use- value, and therefore reduces the duration 
of the labour time requisite for the production of a desired 
useful result. No matter whether, in a given instance, the 
greater productivity arises because the combined working 
day intensifies the mechanical potency of the labour; or 
because it expands the sphere of activity of the labour; 
or because it contracts the field of production relatively to 
the scale of production , or because at the critical moment 
it sets large amounts of labour to work, providing these 
large amounts in a comp^atively short space of time, or 
because it arouses a spirit of emulation in the individual 
workers and intensifies their animal spirits; or because it 

with the exception perhaps of China and England — the impossi’bility 
of procnrirtg a sufficient number of hands to dean the cotton. The 
consequence of this is that large quantities of the crop are left 
unpicked, while another portion is gathered from the ground, when 
it has fallen, and is of course discoloured and partially rotted, so 
that for want of labour at the proper season the cultivator is actually 
forced to submit to the loss of a large part of that crop for which 
England is so anxiously looking " "Bengal Hurkaru/* bi-monthly 
overland summary of news, July 22, 1861. 

^ "In the progress of culture all, and perhaps more than all, 
the capital and labour which once loosely occupied 500 acres, are 
now concentrated for the more complete tillage of 3 eoo/' Although 
"relatively to the amount of capital and labour employed, space is 
conceutrated, it is an enlarged sphere of production, as compared 
to the sphere of production formerly occupied or worked upon by 
one single independent agent of production". K. Jones, An Essa^ 
on the Disttihution of Wealth, Part One, On Pent, London, 1831, 
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gives to the like operations of ntonerons persons a stamp 
of continnity and multifonnity; or because it economises 
the means of production through organising thdr joint 
use ; or because it impresses on individual labour iiie char- 
actemtics of average social labour — ^in any case, the 
specific productivity of the combined working day is the 
social productivity of labour, or the productivity of social 
labour. It is the direct outcome of cooperation. When a 
worker cooperates systematically with other workers, he 
transcends his individual limitations and develops the 
capabilities that belong to him as a member of a species.^ 

Speaking generally, workers caimot collaborate Meetly 
without being brought together in one spot; thedr spati^ 
aggregation is an essential preliminary to their cooperation. 
As for ws^e workers, these cannot cooperate u^ess one 
particular capitalist, or one particular aggregate of capital, 
employs them simultaneously, buys the labour power of 
all of them at once. The value of the combined labour 
power, the total sum needed for the wages of all the com- 
bined workers during a day or a week (as the case may be), 
must be in the capitalist's pocket before the workers are 
brought together in the process of production. A larger 
outlay of capital at one time is needed to pay 300 workers 
simultaneously, though it be only for one day, than to pay 
a small number of workers week by week throughout the 
year. Hence the number of the coopi^ating workers, or the 
scale of the cooperation, dej^ds primarily upon the amount 
of capital which the individual capital!^ is in a position 
to expend upon the purchase of labour power; in other 
words? it depends upon the extent to which one capitalist 
holds sway over the means of subsistence of a number of 
workers. 

What applies here to variable, applies also to constant 
capital. For instance, a capitalist who employs 300 workers 
will haye to spend more at one time upon raw material 
than will any one of 30 capitalists each of whom employs 
10 workers. As regards the instruments of labour which the 
workers use in common, their value and their Cjuantity do 
1 ■ 

* ' The powers of each man are very small, but the combination 
of these liiSjLe forces aoMeves a greater result than the mere anth- 
metical summation of tixe same forces, inasmuch as when the forces 
are conjomed they do their work m a shorter time and with a wider 
effect/' G. R. Carli, note to P. Veni, op, cit, vol. XV,. p. ipd. 
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not grow proportionally with the growth in the number of 
workers employed; but they grow considerably. The con- 
centration of great quantities of the means of production 
in the hands of individual cajjitalists is a necessary materia] 
prerequisite for the cooperation of wage workers ; and the 
scope of cooperation, or the scale of production, depends 
upon the extent of such concentration. 

Primarily, the individual aggregate of capital had to 
reach a certain size before the number of workers simul- 
taneously exploited, and therefore the quantity of surplus 
value produced was sufficient to free the employer himself 
from the need for participating in manual labour, sufficient 
to transform l^im from a small mast^ into a capitalist, and 
thus to inaugurate capitalist production in the formal sense 
of the term. We now see that the same thing is an essential 
preliminary to the provision of the material conditions that 
will enable a number of scattered and mutually independent 
individual labour processes to be assembled into a combined 
social labour process. 

Primarily, moreover, the subjection of labour to capital 
was nothing more than a formal consequence of the fact 
that the worker was working for the capitalist instead of for 
himself, and therefore had to work under the capitalist. 
But when a large number of wage workers come to co- 
operate, it becomes essential to the labour process, becomes 
a necessary condition of production, that they should work 
under the orders of capital. The command of the capitalist 
in the field of production has become no less indispensable 
than the command of the general in the battlefield. 

Labour that is directly social, community labour on a 
large scale, always stands more or less in need of guidance, 
of a management which can establish harmony among the 
individual activities, and fulfill the general functions that 
belong to the movement of the unified productive organissf' 
as contrasted with the movements of the indejSendeiit 
organs out of which the organism is made up. An inmvidual* 
violinist manages his own affairs; an orchestra needs a 
conductor. This fimction of guidance, superintendence, and 
arrangement devolves upon capital as soon as the labour 
subordinated to it becomes cooperative. As a specific func- 
tion of capital, the function of management acquires special 
charact^istics. 

First of all, the end and aim, the driving force, of capitalist 
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production is an endeavour to promote to the uttermost the 
self-expansion of capital,* this meaning the production of 
the largest possible amount of surplus value, and therefore 
the maximmn possible exploitation of labour power by'the 
capitalist. But as the number of workers simultaneously 
employed grows, their power for resistance grows likewise; 
and capital needs therefore to exercise greater pressure in 
order to overcome this resistance. Capitalist guidance and 
control do not present themselves exclusively as a function 
arising out of the very nature of the social labour process 
and appertaining to that process; they present themselves 
also as a fimction whose purpose it is to exploit a social 
labour process, one that is the outcome of the inevitable 
antagonism between the exploiter and the living raw 
material he exploits Thus proportionally to the growth in 
the comprehensiveness of the means of production which 
confront the wage worker as the property of another, there 
occurs an mcrease in the need for control of the purposive 
utilisation of these means.* Moreover, the cooperation of 
wage workers is nothmg more than an effect of the capital 
which employs them simultaneously. The links whereby 
their labour is associated, the intercoimexions whereby 
their unification into an aggregate productive organism is 
brought about, are external to themselves, inherent in the 
capital that brings and keeps them together To them, 
therefore, the association of- their labour presents itself, 
ideologically as the capitalist's plan, and in practice as the 
capitalist's authority ; as the outcome of an alien will, that 
of one who subjects their domgs to his own purposes 

Cajfitalist guidance and control thus present two different 
aspects, the reason being that the capitalist process of 

* "Profits ... IS the sole end of trade ” J. Vaaderhnt, op. ovt., 
p. II. 

> In its issue of June 3, 1866, the "Spectator", referring to the 
introduction of a sort of partnership between capitalist and workers 
in the Wirework Company of Manchester, writes. "The first result 
was a sudden decrease in waste, the men not seeing why they should 
waste their own property any more than any other master's, and 
waste is perhaps, next to bad debts, the greatest source of manu- 
factuxiug loss " The same periodical tells us -what it has discovered 
to be the fundamental defect of the cooperative experiments at 
Itochdale . "They showed that associations of workmen could manage 
shops, nulls, and almost all forms of industay with snccess, and they 
immensely improved the conditipn of the men, but then they did not 
leave a clear place for masters." What a dreadful thingl 
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production is itself of a twofold nature, being, on the one 
Jiand, a social labour process intended to produce use-values, 
and, on the other hand, a process for promoting the self’ 
expansion of capital, a process for makmg stu^lus value. 
Moreover, in respect of form, capitalist gmdance and 
control are despotic. As the sc^e of cooperation extends, 
this despotism takes peculiar shapes. In the early days, the 
capitalist is emancipated from the need for Mmself per- 
forming manual labour, as soon as his capital attains that 
miTtimal size at which capitalist production really begins. 
So now, at this later stage of development, he is emaad- 
pated from the need of personally and continually super- 
vising individual workers and working groups; and he 
delegates this task to a special kind of wage worker. Numer- 
ous workers collaborating under the command of a unit of 
capital must have, just like an. army, commissioned officeis 
(managers) and non-commissioned officers (foremen, over- 
lookers, etc.) who command during the labour process in 
the name of capital The work of supervision becomes the 
established and exclusive function of these latter. When 
the political economist compares the productive activities 
of independent peasants or independent artisans with 
production by slave labour on tropical and sub-tropical 
plantations, he tells us that in the latter case the labour d 
supervision must be reckoned in among the incidental 
expenses of production ^ But when he turns to consider 
capitalist production, he identifies the function of manage- 
ment in so far as it arises out of the essential natme of the 
associated labour process, with the same function in so ^ 
as it is the outcome of the capitalist character of that process 
and is therefore rendered necessary by the fundamental 
antagonism between capitalist and worker.* The capitalist 


* Professor Caimes, after telling his readers that the superili- 
tendence’of labour is a leading feature of slave production in tbe 
southern States of the American Union, goes on to say: "The peasant 
proprietor [of the North], appropriating the whole produce of to 
soil, needs! no other stimulus to exertion. Supenntendence is here 
completely dispensed with." The Slave Power, Z-ondon, i86r, 
pp. 48 - 49 - 

» Sir James Steuart, who has a keen eye for the characteristic 
soOial distmctions between vanous methods of production, write?; 
"Why do large underta kin gs in the manufacturing way rum private 
industry, but by coming nearer to the simplicity of slaves?" 
Pri»c*pies of Political Econottvy, londou, 1767, vol, I, pp. 167-168. ' 
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is not a capitalist because be is a commander of industry; 
he becomes a commander of industry because he & a 
capitahst. Connmand in industry is an attribute of capital ; 
just as, in the days of feudalism, command in war and 
a seat on the judge’s bench were attributes of landed 
property ^ 

The worker owns his labour power so long as he is in the 
market offering it for sale to the capitalist; and this, his 
individual, his isolated labour power, is the only thing he 
has to seU. Nor is such a state of affairs modified in any way 
because the capitalist buys the labour power of a hundred 
workers mstead of one, enters into contracts with a hundred 
workers independently of one another. He can employ these 
himdxed workers without making them cooperate. What the 
capitalist pays is the value of the separate labour powers 
of a hvmdred individuals, not the value of their combined 
labomr p»wer. As independent persons, these workers are 
isolated individuals who have all entered into relations with 
the same capitaBst, but have not entered into relations 
one with another. Their cooperation does not begin tiH the 
labour process begins, but in the labour process they have 
already ceased to belong to themselves. When they start 
their participation in that process, they become incorpor- 
ated into capital. As coop^ators, as members of a working 
organism, they are themselves only a particular mode of 
existence of capital. Consequently, the productivity of the 
worker as an associated worker is the productivity of 
capital. The enhanced productivity of labour that results 
from association is something that develops free, gratis, and 
for nothing as soon as the workers are placed in certain’ 
conditions — and capital places them in these conditions. 
Because the superior productivity of associated labour costs 
capital nothing, and because (on the other hand)' the wcarker 
does not manifest this superior productivity tm-^ his labour 
belongs to capital, the superior productivity seems to be a 
natural attribute of capital, is erroneously ascribed to a 
productive energy supposed to be immanent in capital. 

How amazing can be the effects of simple cooptation 
may be learned from an examination of the titanic works 
of the Asiatics, the Egyptians, the Etruscans, etc., of 

» Attguste Comte and tils sctiool, who deduce the everlasting 
indispensability of the lords of capital, might* by parity of reasonings 
deduce the everlastmg mdispensability of the feudallordsof the sou. 
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ancient days. "It has happened in times past that these 
oriental States, after suppl 3 dng the expenses of their civil 
and military establishments, have found themselves in 
possession of a surplus which they could apply to works 6f 
magnificence or utility, and in the construction of these 
their command over the hands and arms of almost the entire 
non-agricultural population has produced stupendotis 
monuments which still indicate their power. The teeming 
valley of the Nile . . . produced food for a swarming non- 
agricultural population, and this food, belonging to the 
monarch and the priesthood, afforded the means of erect- 
ing the mighty monuments which filled the land. ... In 
moving the colossal statues and vast masses of which the 
transport creates wonder, human labour, almost alone, 
was prodigally used. . . . The number of the labourers 
and the concentration of their efforts sufficed. We see mighty 
coral reefs rising from the depths of the ocean into islands 
and firm land, yet each individual depositor is puny, 
weak, and contemptible. The non-agricultural labourers of 
an Asiatic monarchy have little but their individual bodily 
exertions to bring to the taski but their number is thett 
strength, and the power of directing these masses gave rise 
to the palaces and temples, the pyramids, and the annies 
of gigantic statues of which the remains astonish and 
perplex us. It is that confinement of the revenues which 
feed them, to one or a few hands, which makes such under- 
takings possible.”' The power that used to be concentrated 
in the hands of Asiatic and Egyptian kings or of Etruscan 
theocrats and the like, has in modem society been trans< 
f erred to the capitalists — it may be to individt^ capitalists; 
or it may be to collective capitalists, as in joint-stoe^ 
companies. 

Cooperation in the labour process, as we see it in the davm 
of civilisation (among tribes living by the chase,® for ih- 
stance; or in agnculture as practised by village communities 
in Hindustan), is based, on the one hand, upon communal 

R. Jones, Textbooh of Lectures, etc , pp. 77-78. — ^The ancient 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and other collections in London and the vaiions 
continental European capitals make us eye-witnesses of this coo^ta- 
tive labour process. 

• Linguet is perhaps right when he says, in his ThSorie des hit 
civtles, that hunting was the earliest form of cooperation, and mam^ 
hunting (war) the first form of the chase. 
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ownership of the means of production, and, on the other 
hand, upon the fact that among primitives the navel string 
connecting the individual with the tribe or the community 
has not yet been severed. The individual member is part 
of the community in the same sense in which the individual 
worker bee is part of the hive. But in both the respects 
named, such primitive cooperation is sharply (hstinguished 
from capitalist cooperation. Again, when we consider the 
occasional application of cooperation on a very large scale 
in the ancient world, in the Middle Ages, and in modem 
colonial life, we see that it is there based upon direct 
relations of dominion and servitude; and usually, indeed, 
upon slavery. Capitalist cooperation, on the other hand, 
presupposes the existence of the free wage worker who sells 
his labour -power to capital. Historically considered, how- 
ever, it develops in opposition to peasant agriculture, and 
to independent craftsmanship (whether this be or be not 
organised in guilds).^ As contrasted with these, capitalist 
cooperation does not manifest itself as a particular histoiical 
form of cooperation. We have to say, rather, that coopera- 
tion manifests itself as a historical form peculiar to the 
capitalist process of production, and as one which specific- 
ally difierentiates that process. 

Just as the social productivity of labour, developed 
thanks to cooperation, assumes the specious semblance of 
being the productivity of capital, so does cooperation itself 
endue the aspect of being a specific form of the capitalist 
process of production, as contrasted with produciuon by 
isolated mdependent workers or even by small masters. 
The "Change to cooperation is the first’ change undergone 
by the actual labour process when subjected to the dominion 
of capital. This change occurs spontaneously. Its essential 
presupposition, the simultaneous occupation of numerous 
wage workers m the performance of the same labour process, 
is the starting-point of capitalist production — a starting- 
point which coincides with the birth of capital. If therefore, 

* Small-scale peasant agriculture and independent handicrafts 
were both to some extent the foundations of tie feudal method ot 
production, and in part made their appearance side by side with 
capitalist production after the break-up of tbe feudal system. They 
were also the economic bases of the classical commonwealth in its 
palmy days, after the primitive oriental communal ownership of 
the land had disappeared, and before slavery had gamed effective 
control of production 
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on the one hand, the capitalist method of production 
appears to be historically indispensable for the trans- 
formation of the labour process into a social one; on the 
other hand, this social form of the labour process manifests 
itself as a method utilised by capital to increase the pro- 
ductivity of that process, and thus to facilitate the more 
profitable exploitation of labour. 

In its elementary form, as hitherto considered, coopera- 
tion appears as an accompaniment of production upon an 
extended scale, . but does not as yet constitute a firmly 
established and characteristic constituent of a particular 
developmental epoch of capitalist production. At most we 
can regard it as approximately this in the early days of 
manufacture (when manufacture is still predominantly 
handicraft in t3^e) and in that kind of large-scale agri- 
culture which corresponds to the manufacturing period, 
and is not greatly distinguished from peasant agriculture 
except as regards the number of the workers simultaneously 
employed and the comprehensiveness of the means of 
production aggregated for their use. Simple cooperation 
remains the dominant form of cooperation in those branches 
of production in which capital is at work upon a large scale, 
but where neither the division of labour, nor machinery, as 
yet plays an important part. 

Cooperation is always a basic element of capitalist pro- 
duction. While it constitutes the germ of more complex 
forms, it continues to exist side by side with these in its 
simple or rudimentary shape as above described, 

* "WTiether the united skill, industry, and emulation of many 
together on the same work be not the way to advance it ? And whether 
it had been otherwise possible for England to have carried on her 
woollen manufacture to so great a perfection Berkeley, The Querist, 
London, 1750, p. 56, § 521. 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR AND MANUFACTURE 

I. Twofold Origin of Manufacture. 

Cooperation based on the division of labour assumes its 
most t3?pical form in manufacture, and throughout the 
manufacturing period strictly so called it is dominant as 
the characteristic form of the capitalist process of produc- 
tion. Speaking roughly, this manufacturmg penod extends 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the last third 
of the eighteenth century. 

Manufacture originates in two ways. 

The first way is when workers practising different and 
independent crafts, through whose hands a given article 
must pass on its way to completion, are assembled in one 
workshop under the control of one capitalist. For instance, 
in former days, a carriage was the ]oint product of the 
labour of a great number of independent craftsmen, such as 
wheelwrights, harness-makers, tailors, locksrailhs, up- 
holsterers, turners, haberdashers, glazers, painters, polish- 
ers, gilders, etc. In the manufacture of carnages, these 
various craftsmen are assembled in one workplace, where 
they work into one another's hands. Of course, a carriage 
cannot be gilded before it is made. But if a great many 
carriages are made simultaneously, part of them can be in 
the glider's hands while another part is going throtigh an 
earlier phase of the process of production. So far, we are 
still upon the platform of pimple cooperation, which finds 
its materials ready to hand in the shape of persons and 
things. Very soon, however, an important change takes 
place. The upholstearer, or other craftsman, 'when occupied 
exclusively in carnage-making work, gra-dually, for lack of 
practice, loses the power of carrying on his old handicraft ’ 
to its full extent. On the other hand, since his activities are 
now confined to one groove, he learns to work more effici- 
ently within that groove. Originally, carriage building was 
a combination of independent handicrafts. -In course of 
time, the process of manufacture is split up into a number 
I — ^nM 
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of detail operations, each of which crystaUises into the 
exclusive faction of one particular working, the manu- 
facture as a whole being carried on by these workmen 
lointlv Similarly, the manufacture of cloth and a series of 
othi manufactmres arose through the combmation of diffe- 
rent handicrafts under the control of single uiute of capital « 
The second way m which manufacture originates is the 
reverse of the foregoing. A number of operatives who all do 
the same thing or similar things, such as paper-making, 
type-founding, or needle-makmg, are simultaneously m- 
Ployed m the workshop by the same unit of capital. Tbs 
b cooperation in its simplest form. Each of these operatives 
fperhaps with one or two apprentices) makes the whole 
commodity, performing the various operations needed for 
its manufsLCttirc one sifter a,iiotlier* Iin. his work, he follows 
the old methods of his handicraft. But, before long, extemal 
conditions render it necessary that the concentration of the 
workers in one and the same spot, and the snn^taneity of 
their labour, shall be utilfeed in a different way _ For example, 
it becomes necessary to make a larger quality of finished 
commodities within a given space of time. For this reason, 
the work is redistributed. Instead of having the difiEerent 
operations carried out by one operative in serial order, the 
operations are separate one from another, are isolated, are 
carried on side by side Each of them is allotted to a different 
operative, and all of them are carried on simultaneously by 
the cooperating workmen This chance redistribution of the 
work being repeated on several occasions, manifests its 
peculiar advantages, and in course of time crystallises into 


TbS’foUywing quotation presents us witli a more modem mstanca 
of tlie way m whichi manufacture ttxus originates. Xhe silk-spinojiig 
and wea-vmg of Lwns and Nlmes "is quite patriarchal It employS 
^eat number of women and children, but without either exhaustm| 
them or cotruptmg them. It leaves them m '^eir lovely v^ystS 
the Drdme, the Yar, the Isfere, and the Vaucluse, where they rear 
silkworms and imwmd the cocoons; it never brings them mto a 
real factory. Although, here, the division of labour quite Ss 
thorough, . 1 the principle of Ihe division of labour assumes a 

special character. There are numerous winders, throwstera, dyeis, 
smers. weavem, etc. , hut they are not assembled in one establishpieot, 
do not depend upon, one and same master; they arc all mde- 
petid^at'^ Aa Blanaui, Couts d* icofiowtite industTiclli^t edited A* 
felaise, Pans,-iS38-i839. P- 79 .-- Since Blanqui wrote the a6o^' 
the various mdepeudejat workers have be^ to some extent assezncAea 
in lactones. 
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a systematic divisi&n of labour. The commoditsr, instead of 
being the individual product of an independent operative 
who perfoims numerous operations, has been transformed 
into the social product of a group of operatives, ea<di of 
whom henceforward performs one, and only one of the 
necessary partial operations. The operations which, in the 
case of a paper-maker belonging to a German guild, were 
merged in one another as the successive actions of one 
operative, become, in the Dutch paper manufacture, a 
number of simultaneous partial operations performed by 
numerous cooperating workers. The needle-maker of the 
Nuremberg gimd is the protot3^e of the English needle- 
maker. But whereas the former undertook a series of 
perhaps as many as twenty operations one after another, 
in the case of the English needle manufacture as many 
as twenty needle-makers will simultaneously perform 
twenty different operations. Fmrther experience will lead 
to ea(^ of these twenty operations being itself subdivided, 
so that the subdivisions become the exclusive functions of 
individual workers. 

We see, then, that the origin of manufacture, its develop- 
ment out of handicraft, is a twofold process. On the one 
hand, manufacture arises through the combination of 
heterogeneous independent handicrafts, which lose their 
independence, and become so far specialised as to be, in the 
end, nothing more than mutually complementary partial 
operations in the process of the production of one and the 
same commodity. On the other hand, it may originate 
through the cooperation of operatives all performing one 
and the same handicraft, by a process in which the handi- 
craf t^is split up into its various particular operations’ which 
become isolated and independent of one another to such an 
extent that each is exclusivelj’' performed by one particular 
workman. We see, therefore, on the one hand, that manu- 
facture introduc^es the division of labour into a productive 
process, or develops that division further; on the other 
hand, that it combines handicrafts which were formerly 
separate. Whatever the starting-point, the final‘ result is 
the same, namely a productive mechanism whose instru- 
ments are human beings. 

For the right understanding of the division of labom in 
manufacture, it-is essential to grasp the following points. 

First of all, the analysis of the proems of production into 
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its particular phases is here strictly coincident with the 
bre^-up of a handicraft into its various partial operations. 
But whether complex or simple, the organisation of the 
work is stm on handicraft lines, and is therefore dependent 
upon the strength, skill, speed, and simeness with which the 
individual worker handles his tools. HandiCTaft is still the 
basis. As long as the process of production has this narrow 
technical basis, no really scientific analysis of it is possible, 
seeing that every partial process through which the product 
eoes must be one that can be earned out as a handicraft. 
For the very reason that skill in craftsmanship remains the 
basis of the process of production, each workman is exdus- 
ivelv assigned to a partial function, and his labour power 
becomes an instrument of this partial function for the rest 


of his life , , , . • i i • j , 

Secondly, this division of labour is a special kind of 
cooperation, and many of its advantages aie the outcome 
of the general nature of cooperation, not of the nature of 
this particular form. 


2. The Detail Worker ani> his Implement. 

When we study the matter more closely, we see, to begin 
with that a worker who carries out one and the same simple 
operation for a lifetime, converts his whole body into the 
automatic specialised instrument of that operation. Conse- 
quently, he will be able to perform it more quickly than an 
■^ho has to perform a whole series of different 
operations. But the combined, the collective worker who 
constitutes the living mechanism of manufacture epnsist^ 
Qt nothing but an aggregate of such specialised detail 
workers. Hence, when we compare manufacture with 
independent handicraft, we find that by the manufacturmg 
more is produced in a shorter time. The productivity 
of labour is enhanced.* Moreover, the method of detail 
work is perfected after it has become the exclusive function 
of one person. The perpetual repetition of one and the< 
same limited operation, and the concentration of the 
worker's attention in this narrow field, teacli him, by < 
experience, how to achieve'' the desired useful end with a 

» “Thie more any manufacture of much variety shall be distributed 
and assigned to different artists, the same must needs be UttM 
done and with greater expedition, with less loss of time and labouri 
The Advantages of the l^ast Indian Trade, I^ndon, lyao. p. Ji, 
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minimtim expenditure of energy. Since several generations 
of workers live together at the same time and cooperate m 
the same manufacture, the tricks of the trade they acquire 
by experience become firmly established, accumxilate, and 
are handed down.^ 

In actual fact, manufacture produces the skill of the 
detail worker by reproducing within the workshop, and by 
systematically driving to an extreme, the differentiation of 
trades which it finds ready to its hand- as a natural growth 
of society. On the other hand, the transformation of detail 
work into the life occupation of an mdividual, corresponds 
to the tendency of earher societies to make occupatiords 
hereditary, to petrify them in castes or to ossify them in 
guilds — the latter process replacmg the former when par- 
ticidar historical conditions give rise to a degree of mdividual 
variability incompatible with the caste system. Castes and 
guilds are the expression of the same natural law as that 
which regulates the subdivision of plants and animals mto 
species and subspecies, the only difference being that at a 
certain phase of development the hereditariness of castes or 
the exclusiveness of guilds is decreed as a social law.* ^‘The 
muslins of Dakka in fineness, the cahcoes and other piece 
goods of Coromandel in brilliant and durable colours, have 
never been surpassed. Yet they axe produced without 
capital, machinery, division of labour, or any of those 
means which give such facilities to the manufacturing 
interest of Europe. The weaver is merely a detached indi- 
vidual working a web when ordered of a customer, and with 
a loom of the rudest construction, consisting sometimes of 

* "Easy labour is transmitted skzU " Tliomas Hodgskin. 

• "The aarts also have ... in Egypt reached the requisite degree 
of perfection. For it is the only country where artificers may not 
m any way meddle with the affairs of another class of cituseus, but 
must follow that callmg alone which by law is hereditary in their 
clan ... In other countries it is found that tradesmen divide 
their attention between too many objects. At one time they try 
agnculture, at another they take to commerce, at another they 
busy themselves with two or three occupations at once. In free 
countries, they mostly frequent the popular assemblies. , . In 

on the contrary, an artificer is severely punished if ho 
meddles with affairs of State, or carries on several trades at once. 
Thus there is nothing to disturb their application to their calling. 
, . Moreover, since they inherit from their forefathers numerous 

rules, they are eager to discover fresh advantages:^' Diodorus Siculus, 
Bibl, HtsU I, I, c 74, 
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a few branches or bars of wood, put roughly together. 
There is even no expedient for rollmg up the warp; the loom 
must therefore be kept stretched to its full length, and 
becomes so inconveniently large, that it cannot be con- 
tained within the hut of the manufacturer, who is there- 
fore compelled to ply his trade in the open air, where 
it is interrupted by every vicissitude of the weather.”* The 
Hindu, like the spider, acquires this proficiency thanks only 
to the specialised skill which accumulates from generation 
to generation, and is handed down by inheritance from 
father to son. Nevertheless, the work of such an Indian 
weaver is extremely complicated in comparison with that 
performed by most manufacturing workers. 

The handicraftsman who carries out one after another 
the various detail processes that are needed in the making 
of a finished product, must from time to time change his 
place, and change his tools. The transition from one opera- 
tion to another mterrupts the flow of his work, making, as 
it were, gaps in his working day. The gaps dose up when 
the worker performs one and the same operation contmu- 
ously throughout the workmg day; or they are reduced in 
proportion as the changes of operation become less frequent. 
The increased productivity is due, either to an increased 
expenditure of labour power in a given space of time (that 
is, to increased mtensity of labour), or else to a reduction in 
the unproductive consumption of labour power. The excess 
in the expenditure of energy which is necessitated by 
every transition from rest to movement, is made up for by 
prdonging the normal velocity when once acquired. On the 
other hand, persistent labour of a uniform kind impairs the 
intensity and vigour of a man's animal spirits, which find 
refreshment and stimulus through phange of activities. 

The productivity of labour is dependent, not only upon 
the skill of the worker, but also upon the goodness of his 
tools. Implements of one Mnd, such as knives, drills, 
gleets, hsunmers, etc., can be used in various labour pro- 
o^e§; and, in the same labour process, one particular 
instrument may lend itself to diSerent purposes. But as 
soon as the various operations in a labour process are 

* Historical and Vesoripitve Account of BrtHsh Ifidia, etc. By 
Hugh Murray and James Wilson* etc. Edinburgh* vot II* 

p. 449. — The Indian loom is upright, this meaning that the waip U 
stretched verttcally. 
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divorced one from another, and as soon as every partial 
operation performed by a detail worker has acquired the 
most suitable and therefore the most exclusive form, 
changes in the tools which have hitherto subserved various 
purposes become necessary. The direction of such changes 
of form is determined by experience of the particular diffi- 
culties which arise when the unaltered form of implement 
is used. The differentiation of the instruments of labour, 
thanks to which instruments of the same kind acquire 
particular and permanent forms adapted to particular 
useful purposes, and their specialisation, m virtue of which 
such highly speciahsed implements can be utihsed to the 
full only by specialised detail workers, are characteristic of 
manufacture. In Birmingham alone, about five hundred 
different kinds of hammer are manufactured, and it must not 
be supposed that each of these serves for the whole of some 
particular process of production, for in many cases there are 
numerous varieties for the p^ormance of different opera- 
tions as parts of the same process. The manufacturing 
period simplifies, improves, and multiplies the implements 
of labour by adapting them to the exclusive and peculiar 
functions of the detail worker.* Therewith, it simultaneoudy 
creates one of the material conditions for the existence of 
machmery, which arises out of a combination of simple 
instruments. 

The detail worker and his instruments form the simple 
elements of manufacture. Let us now turn to consider the 
aspect of manufacture as a whole. 

3. Tbe Two Fundamental Forms of Manufacture: 
Heterogeneous Manufacture and Organic 
Manufacture. 

Manufacture is divided into two fundaunental forms. 
Though these may pass into one another here -and tljere, 

* In Ills epoch-making work, the Origin of SpetAes, Z>arwln writes, 
with reference to the natural organs of plants and animals; "As 
' long as the same part has to perform mversified work, we can 
perhaps see why it should remam variable, that is, why natural 
selection should not have preserved or rejected each httle deviation 
of form so carefully as when the part has to serve for some one 
special purpose In the same way that a knife which has to cut all 
sorts of things may be of almost any shape, whilst a tool for some 
partLcnlar purpose must be of some particulaxshape.*'— £w«#y»*a»’s 
Library Edition, p. 141. 
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substantially they constitute two perfectly distinct varieties. 
More especially do they come to play entirely different roles 
when, m the end, manufacture is transformed mto modem 
large-scale industry carried on by machinery. This twofold 
character arises from the nature of the product. Either the 
finished article is formed by the simple mechanical fitting 
together of partial products mdependently made, or else it 
arises thanks to a senes of interdependent processes and 
manipulations. 

A locomotive, for example, consists of more than five 
thousand mdependent parts. But we cannot take a loco- 
motive as a specimen of the first kind of manufacture 
properly so-called, for it is a product of large-scale mdustry. 
A watch will serve our purpose, and we may remember that 
Wilham Petty used it to illustrate the division of labour m 
manufacture Whereas at one time a watch was the indi- 
vidual product of a Nuremberg handicraftsman," to-day it is 
the social product of a very large number of detail workers, 
such as mamspnng-makers, dial-makers, hairspnng-makers, 
jewelled hole makers, ruby-lever-makers, hand-makers, case- 
makers, screw-makers, gilders, with numerous sub-divisions, 
such as wheel-makers (the makers of brass wheels, and the 
makers of steel wheels are distinct), axle-makers, move- 
ment-makers, acheveurs de pignon (those who fix the 
wheels on the axles, polish the facets, etc.), pivot-makers, 
planteurs de finissage (those who put various wheels and 
axles in the works), finisseurs de barillet (those who cut the 
cogs in the wheels, make the holes of the right gauge, etc,), 
escapement-makers, cylinder-makers for cylmder escape- 
ments, escapement-wheel-makers, balance-wheel-makers, 
makers of the regulating apparatus, planteurs d'dchappe- 
ment (escapement-makers proper) ; then there are the 
repasseurs ae barillet (those who finish the box for the 
spnng, etc.), ’Steel polishers, wheel polishers, screw polishers, 
figure painters, dial enamellers (those who melt the enamel 
on to the copper), fabricants de pendant (those who make 
the rings by which the case is hung), finisseurs de charni^Sre 
(those who put the brass hinge in the cover, etc,), faiseurs 
de secret (those who put in the springs that open the case), 
graveurs, ciseleurs, polisseurs de boite, etc., etc., and last 
of all the repasseur, the man who fits the whole watch 
together and hands it over in a gomg state. Only a very 
few parts of the watch pass through several hands, and all 
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the separate fragments are not finally assembled until they 
''ome into the hands of the one who ultimately brings them 
together as a mechanical whole. In this instance, as in the 
case of similar finished articles, the relation between the 
final product and its diversified elements is of such a nature 
that it IS a chance matter whether the detail workers are 
brought together tinder one roof or not. Sometimes the 
partial operations may themselves be carried on as inde- 
p>endent handicrafts, as happens in the cantons of Vand and 
NeuchSltel, whereas in Geneva there axe large watch fac- 
tories m which the detail workers cooperate directly under 
the control of a smgle unit of capital. Even in the latter 
event, the dial, the springs, and the case are seldom made 
m the factory. In the watch trade, the concentration of 
the workers imder one roof for manufacturing purposes is 
rarely profitable, for competition is greater among the 
workers who do their work at home; the sphtting up of the 
work of production mto a number of heterogeneous pro- 
cesses leaves little scope for the use of joint means of 
production, and when the manufacture is dispersed, the 
capitahst is saved the outlay on workshops, and so on.* 
But the position of these detail workers who, though they 
work at home, work for a capitalist (a manufacturer, an 
4tablisseur), is very different from that of the independent 
craftsman who works for his own customers * 

> In the year 1854, Geneva produced 80,000 watches, which does 
not amount to one-dfth of the number of watches produced in the 
canton of Neuchdtel In Chaux-de-Fonds, which may be regarded 
as nothing more than one great watch manufactory, twice as many 
watches are produced every year as in Geneva. In the years 1850 to 
r86x, Geneva produced 750,000 watches See Report from Geneva on 
the Watch Trade : Reports by H^M *s Secretaries of Embassy and 
T egaHon on the Manufactures, Commerce, etc,. No. 6, 1863. When 
we are concerned with such an articie as a watch^ in which the 
finished article consists of a number of parts fitted together, the 
want of connexion between the processes into which the production 
IS s;i^lit up makes it extremely difficult to convert such a manufacture 
into a branch of modern large-scale industry carried on by machmery ; 
but m the matter of a watch, there are two other obstadles to such 
a transfozmatiqn, namely the smallness and dehcacy of the con- 
stituent parts, and the fact that a watch is an article of luxury 
Hence the great variety of watches, so that in the best London 
houses scarcely a dozen watches are made alike in the course of a 
year. On the other hand, the watch factory of Vacheron and Con- 
stantin, in which machmery has been successfully used, turns out, 
at most, three or four difierent sizes and kinds of watch. 

* Watchmaking is a t3rpicai mstance of heterogeneous manu- 
I — *N *4* 
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The second kind of manufacture, its complete form, 
produces finished articles which pass through mterdependent 
phases of development, a gradated senes of processes. For 
example, m the process of needle-makmg, the wire out of 
which a needle is made passes through the hands of from 
seventy-two to mnety-two detail workers. 

In so far as manufacture of this kmd efltects a combina- 
tion of handicrafts that were primarily distinct, it reduces 
the spatial separation between the particular phases in the 
production of a finished product. The time needed for 
packing from one stage to the next is shortened, and the 
labour which brings about this passage is reduced.* In 
comparison 'with handicrafts, manufacture thus gams in 
productive energy, and this gain results from the general 
cooperative character of manufacture. On the other hand, 
the division of labour, which is the characteristic prmciple 
of manufacture, reciuires an isolation of the various phases 
of production, which become independent one of another as 
so many detail handicraft operations. The establishment 
and the maintenance of a connexion between the isolated 
functions, necessitates the contmual transport of the artide 
from one hand to another and from one process to another. 
From the outlook of large-scale mdustry, this presente 
itself as a characteristic and costly disadvantage, and is 
one immanent in the principle of manufacture.* 

When we consider a definite quantity of raw material, 
such as rags in paper manufacture or wire in needle manu- 
facture, we find that, in the hands of the various detail 
workers, it passes through a temporal succession of phases 
of production, until the final form is reached, But*if we 
contemplate the workshop as an mtegral mechanism, we see 
that the raw material exists simultaneously in all its phas^ 
of production at one and the same time. W^ith some of his 
many Sands equipped with tools, the collective worker (the 

f acture, and in this trade there are exceptional facilities for studying 
before-mjsntioned differentiation and specialisation of the 
instruments of labour that result from the subdivision of handicrafts. 

» "In so close a cohabitation of the people, the carriage must 
needs be less.” The Advantages of the East Indian Trade, p. io6. 

* "The isolation of the different sta^s of manufacture consequent 
upon the emplosnnent of manual labour adds immensely to the 
cost of production, the loss mainly arising from the mete removals 
from one process to another.” The Industry of NaSions, London, 
1855, pt, II, p. 200. 
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combination of all the detail workers) draws the wire, while 
simultaneously with other hands and other tools he stretches 
it, with others cuts it, points it, and so on. The various 
detail proccwses, though successive in time, are spatially 
juxtaposed. Thanks to this, more finished commodities 
are produced within a given tune.* It is true that the 
smndtaneity is an outcome of the general cooperative form 
of tke process as a whole; but manufacture does not merely 
find the conditions for cooperation ready to hand, since 
in part it creates them by the subdivision of handicraft 
activities. Yet it effects this social organisation of the labour 
process only by chaining each worker to the performance of 
some particular detail. 

Smce the partial product of each detail worker is at the 
same time nothing more than a particular developmental 
phase m the production of the finished product, that which 
each worker or group of workers has completed serves as 
raw material for the next group. The end of one's work is 
the startmg-point of anothOT's work. Thus each workman 
furnishes employment to his successor. The amount of labour 
time requisite for the achievement of the desired useful 
purpose in each partial process is determined t)y experience, 
and the integral mechanism of the manufacture rests upon 
the assumption that in a given period of labour time a 
given result will be attained. Only on that assumption can 
the various complementary labour processes go on uninter- 
ruptedly, simultaneously, and continuoud.y. It is Obvious 
that this direct dependence of the operations, and therefore 
of the workers, one upon another, makes it mcumbent upon 
each individual to expend no more than the amount of time 
necessary for his particular function. Thus the continuity, 
uniformity, regularity, orderliness,* and above all intensity 
of the work, become very different in such a manufacturing 

* Division of labonr "produces aliso an economy of tune, by 
separating the work into its different branches, all of which may 
be earned on mto execution at the same moment . . . By caxr3ring 
on all the different processes at once which an individual must 
have executed separately, it becomes possible to produce a multitude 
of pms completely ffnished, in the same time as a smgle pm might 
have been either cut or pointed", Dugald Stewart, op^ p. 319 

^ "The more variety of artists to every manufacture, * . the 
greater the order and regularity of every work, the same, must 
needs be done in less time, the labour must be less." The Advantages 
of the Easf Indian Tirade, p. 68. 
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process from what they are in independent craftsmanship 
or even in simple cooperation. The rule that no more than 
the socially necessary labour time shall be expended in the 
production of a commodity would seem, m commodity 
production as a general rule, to be established by the force 
of competition; for, to put the matter simply, each indi- 
vidual producer must sell the commodity at its market 
price. In manufacture, however, the turning out of a given 
quantity of product in a given amount of^abour time is a 
technical law of the process of production itself.* 

But different operations need different periods of time for 
their performance, and therefore in equal spaces of timo 
unequal quantities of partial products are manufactured. If 
the same worker is to carry on the same operation and 
no thing else day m and day out, for different operations 
there must be differing numbers of workers. For mstance, 
m a type-foundry, where the founder casts 2000 type an 
hour, while the breaker breaks up 4000, and the rubber 
polishes 8000, there must be 4 founders and 2 breakers 
and I rubber. Here, once more, we have the principle of 
cooperation in its simplest form, the simultaneous employ- 
ment of many persons who are doing the same thing; but, 
now, this is the expression of an orgamc relation. Manufac- 
turing division of labour, therefore, not only simplihes and 
multiplies the qualitatively different organs of the social 
collective labourer, but it also establishes a fixed mathe- 
matical ratio between the numbers of these organs, deciding 
the relative number of the workers or the relative size of 
the working groups for each specific function. While sub- 
^vidmg the social labour process qualitatively, it fixes a 
quantitative rule and a proportionality for this process. 

When once the most suitable numerical ratios for the 
different groups of detail workers have been determmed by 
experience for a particular scale of production, that scale 
can only be extended by employing a multiple of each 
particular working group.* Furthermore, there are certain 

« Nevertheless, in many branches of industry, the manufacturing 
system attains this result imperfectly, owing to lack of the poiiver 
of accurate control of the general chemical and physical conditions of 
the process of production, 

» "When (from the peculiar nature of the produce of each manu- 
factory), the number of processes mto which it is most advantageous 
to divide it is ascertained, as well as the number of individuals to be 
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kinds of work which an individual can do just as well upon 
a larger scale as upon a smaller scale — ^for instance, super- 
vision, the transport of partial products from one phase of 
production to another, and so on. Consequently, the 
rendering of these functions mdependent, their allotment 
to specific workers, will only become advant^eous when 
the number of the workers engaged is multiplied, but this 
multiplication must affect all the groups proportionally. 

An individual group, comprismg a number of workers 
who carry on the same partial function, consists of homo- 
geneous elements, and forms a special organ of the integral 
mechanism. In certain manufactures, however, the group 
itself is the organised body of labour, and the integral 
mechanism is formed by the repetition or multiplication of 
these elementary productive organisms. Take, for example, 
the manufacture of glass bottles. This is divided into three 
essentially distinct phases. First of all comes the pre- 
paratory phase, the preparation of the ingredients out of 
which glass is made, the mixing of the sand, chalk, etc., 
and the heating of this mixture to form a mass of molten 
glass.* In this first stage, various detail workers are em- 
ployed; and the same is true of the final phase, the removal 
of the bottles from the drying furnace, their sorting, 
packing, etc. Between the first phase and the last, comes 
the glass-making properly so called, the elaboration of the 
molten mass of glass. At each mouth of the furnace there is 
at work a group called ‘^the hole'*, comprismg one bottle- 
maker or finisher, one blower, one gatherer, one putter-up 
or whetter-ofi, and one taker-in. These five detail workers 
are the special organs of a smgle working body, which acts 
only as a unit, can only work when the five above-named 
directly cooperate. If one member of the group of five 
persons is wanting, the composite body is paralysed. But a 
single glass furnace has several openmgs — ^in England, from 
four to six — each of which has an earthenware melting-pot 
full of molten glass, and each of which provides occupation 

employed, then all other manufactories which do not employ a 
direct multiple of this humber will produce the article at a greater 
cost. . . Hence arises one of the causes of the great' size of manu- 

facturing establishments." C. Babbage, On the Economy of Machinery^ 
first edition, London, 1832, ch XXI, pp, 172-173. 

* In England, the melting furnace is distmct from the glass 
fumaoe in which the glass is mampulated. In Belgium, the same 
furnace is used for both processes 
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for a similarly constituted working group of five persons. 
The organisation of each group is ^ectly based upon the 
division of labour, whereas the tie between the various 
similar groups is one of simple cooperation — a cooperation 
thanks to which the means of production (in this instance, 
the melting furnace) can be more economically used because 
it is used jointly. Such a furnace, with its four to six groups, 
forms a glass-house, and a glass manufactory contains a 
number of such glass-houses, together with the apparatus 
and the workers needed for the initial and final stages of 
the process of production. 

Finally, just as manufacture develops, in part, out of' the 
combmation of various handicrafts, so it can develop into 
a combination of various manufactures For example, the 
larger Enghsh glassworks make their own earthenware 
pots, for the success or failure of the product depends 
largely on the goodness of these. Here we have the manu- 
facture of a means of production combined with the manu- 
facture of the product. Conversely, the manufacture of a 
product can be combmed with manufactures for which it 
itself serves as raw material, or with whose products it is 
subsequently combined in one way or another. For instance, 
the manufacture of flint glass is sometimes combmed with 
glass-cutting and brass-founding — ^brass being used for the 
metal settings of various articles made of glass. The difierent 
combined manufactures then form departments (more or 
less widely separated m space) of one integral manufacture; 
but they are at the same time independent productive 
processes, each having its own division of labour. Although 
such combined manufactures offer many advantagesC they 
do not, on the simple basis of manufacture, acquire a real 
technical unity. Effective unity cannot arise until machino- 
facture takes thep>lace of manufacture. 

In the manufacturmg period, a reduction of the amount 
of labour time necessary for the production of commodities 
soon became a deliberate principle of operation*. Here and 
there durmg this period, machines came into use, especially 
in order to carry on certain simple preliminary processes 
capable of bemg performed upon a large scale and needing 
a great expenditure of energy. For instancy in paper 

» Cf„ the previoTisly quoted. The Advantages of the East Indian 
Trade, ajad also the writings of W. Petty, John Bellers, Andrew 
Yarranton, and J. Vanderliat. 
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manxifactuire, the pulping of the rags was effected in paper 
nulls; and in metal works, the pounding of the ores took 
place in stamping mills.* The Roman Empire handed down 
the elementary form of all machinery in the water mill.* 
During the period of handicraft were made the great 
discoveries of the mariner's compass, gunpowder, printing, 
and the automatic dock. On the whole, however, machmery 
played the subordinate part assigned to it by Adam Smith 
m comparison with the division of labour.3 Momentous 
were the scattered apphcations of machinery m the seven- 
teenth century, for they gave the great mathematicians of 
those days a practical basis and a stimulus for the creation 
of the modem science of mechanics. 

The specific ''machinery” of the manufacturing period is, 
however, the collective worker formed by a combination of 
many detail workers. The various operations which are 
carried out one after another by the producer of a com- 
modity, and which fuse to form the totality of his labour 
process, make on him claims of various kinds. In one process 
he must develop more power, in another he must display 
more skill, in a third he must show doser attention, and so 
on. Now, no one individual is endowed with all these 
quahties to equal perfection. After the various operations 
have been isolated and have become independent, th^ 

* As late as the end of the sixteenth century, mortars and hand- 
sieves were stall used in France for pounding ^ind washing ores. 

» The whole evolutionaxy history of machmery can be traced m 
the history of com mills. In England,, a factory is stiU called a 
"mill'*. In German technological literature belonging to the first 
decades of the nineteenth century, the word "Muhle** is still used, 
not oi3Uy for all machinery dnyen by the forces of but also 

for all mannfactones in which apparatus of a machine type is 
employed^ 

5 As we shall learn m fuller details when we come to -study the 
theories of surplus value, Adapa Smith did not bring forward a 
smgle new proposition concemmg the division of labour.^ What 
characterised him as the most notable political economist ^f the 
manufacturing period was the stress he laid on the "division 
of labour. The scanty importance he attached to machinery gave 
rise, in the early days of large-scale industry, to Lauderdale's 
polemic, and subsequently, in a late? phase of development to that 
of Ute. Furthermore, Adam -Smith cpiiounded the difierentiataon of 
the instrmnent? of labour (a differentiation m whidbt ihe detail 
workers of manufacture thems^ves, took_aja active part} with the 
mveation of machinery* As fat as the latter was concerned, it was 
not m an uf actmmg workers, but men of feawmg, handicraftsmen, 
and even farmes??, (Bnndley)* who played an important part. 
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workers are separated, classified, and grouped in accordance 
with their predominant qualities. If their natural endow- 
ments form the basis on which the division of labour is 
established, on the other hand manufacture, once intro- 
duced, develops in them working powers which nature has 
designed only for narrow and specialised functions. The 
collective worker possesses all the productive qualities in 
an equal degree of excellence, and can at the same time use 
these in the most economical way, for he applies all his 
organs (mdividuahsed m particular workers or working 
groups) exclusively to the performance of specific functions.' 
What IS narrowness, and even imperfection, m the detail 
worker, becomes perfection when he is regarded as no more 
than a limb of the collective worker.* The habit of doing 
only one thing transforms him into an unfailing instrument, 
while his connexion with the mtegral mechanism compels 
him to work With the regularity of a part of a machme.3 

Smce some of the functions of the collective worker are 
simple and some complex, some lower and some higher, his 
organs, the mdividual labour powers, need very different 
degrees of trammg, and therefore have very various values. 
Consequently, manufacture develops a hierarchy of labour 
powers, with a corresponding gradation of wages If, on the 
one hand, the individual worker is allotted for life to a 
restricted function, it is, on the other hand, equally true 
that the various operations carried out by the members of 
this hierarchy are adapted to their natural and acquired 
skill.4 Every process of production requires, however, 

* ‘‘Tlie master manufactarer, by dividing the work to be executed 
into different processes, each requiring different degrees cSl skill 
or of force, can purchase exactly that precise quantity of both which 
IS necessary for each process , whereas, if the whole work were , 
executed by one workman, that person must possess sulhcient skill ' 
to perform the most difficult, 'and sufficient strength to execute the 
most laborious, of the operations into which the article is divided." 
Babbage, op, cti , ch. i8 

* For mstance, there oftmi occurs an abnormal development of 
particular groups of muscles, curvature of bones, etc. 

3 One of the Inquiry Commissioners asked how the "young 
persons” were kept steadily to their work. Mr. William Marshall, the 
general manager Of a glass manufactory, gave a very good answer, 
saying: ‘ 'They cannot well neglect their work ; when they once begin, 
they must go on; they are just the same as parts of a machine." 
Children’s Employineni Commission, Fourth R^orl, 1^5, p 247. 

4 Br. Ure, in his apotheosis of large-scale industry, brings out the 
pecuhar characteristics of manufacture more plainly than did 
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certain simple manipulations, which every individual is 
capable of performing. These manipulations are then severed 
from their connexion with the more pregnant moments of 
activity, and become ossified into exdusive functions. 

In every handicraft over which manufacture extends its 
grip, there consequently arises a class of so-called unskilled 
labourers, a class for which there was no place in handicraft 
industry. While developing a one-sided specialty to perfec- 
tion at the cost of the whole working capaicity, manufacture 
begms to make a specialty of the lack of all progressive 
development Side by side with the hierarchical gradation, 
we have a simple subdivision of the workers into skilled 
and unskilled As regards the unskilled, the costs of training 
are reduced to nil : as regards the skilled, smce their function 
has been greatly simplified, these costs are much lower than 
they were m the case of the handicraftsman. In both cases, 
the value of labour power dedmes.* There are exceptions to 
this law in so far as the decomposition of the labour process 
generates new comprehensive functions which did not exist 
at adl in handicraft, or existed m a much smaller degree. 
The comparative decline in the value of labour power which 
results from the disappearance of or the redaction in the 
costs of craft traimmg, imphes a more intensive utilisation 
of capital, for every thin g that shortens the time necessary 
for the reproduction of labour power, extends the domain 
of surplus labour. 

4. Division of Labour in Manufacture, and Division 
OF Labour in Society. 

First we considered the origin of manufacture; then its 
simple elements, the detail worker and his implement; and 

earlier economists, who lacked his polemical interest in the matter; 
and more plamly, even, than his contemporaries such as Babbage, 
wh6 does mdeed excel Ure as mathematician and mechanic, but is 
mclmed to regard large-scale industry exclusively from the outlook 
of manufacture. Ure says that the appropriation of the workers to 
specific operations ^ 'forms the very essence of the division of labour". 
Elsewhere he describes the diviaon of labour as "^adaptation of labour 
to the different talents of men"; and, lastly, he speaks of the whole 
manufacturing system as one "for the division or gradation of 
labour", as "the division of labour into degrees of skills*, etc. Ure, 
Philosophy of Manufactures, pp 19—23, 

* "Each handicraftsman bemg . . enabled to perfect himself 
by practice in one pomt. became a cheaper workman.*' Ure, 

op cti,, p. 19. 
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finally the mechanism of manufacture as a whole. We shall 
now briefly disciiss the relation between the division of 
labour m manufacture, and the division of labour m society, 
which latter forms the general basis of all commodity 
production. 

If we keep labour alone in view, we can describe the 
subdivision of social production into its mam departments, 
such as agnculture, industry, etc., as the division of labour m 
general; and we can describe the splitting up of thps ? 
departments of production mto varieties and subvarieties as 
the division of labour in particular; while, last of all, we 
can describe the division of labour withm the worktop as- 
the division of labour in detail.* 

The division of labour in society, and the corresponding 
restriction of mdividuals to particular occupations, arises, 
like the division of labour in manufacture, from contraposed 
starting-points. Within a fa m ily, and, after further develop- 
ment, within a tribe,* there occurs a spontaneous division of 
labour m accordance with differences in sex and age, a 
division therefore based on a purely physiological founda- 
tion. The material subjected to this division of labour 
expands proportionally with the extension of the com- 
mwuty, with the mcrease of population, and above all 
thanks to conflicts between different tribes and the sub- 

» "Division of labour ranges from the separation of the most 
widely different professions one from another, to that division in 
which a number of workmen share m the preparation of one and 
the -same product, as in manufacture." Storch. Cours d’iconomte 
pohltqw. Paras edition, vol. 1 , p. 173.-^“ Among the peoples which 
have attaaned to a certain degree of civilisation^ wp find mree types 
of the division of industry: the first, which we shall call general; is 
the difierentiatioh between agnculturaJl, manufacturmg, and trading 
producers, these relating to the three main branch^ of national 
mdustryi the second, which may be called special, is the division 
of each kind of mdustiy mto species, the third division of indusliy, 
finally, is what may be called the division of occupation or work 
properly so calle4, llw diyision whicii takes effect withm the distinct 
arts and ttedes, the one which occurs withm most 
aadworkshops.':Skarbek.^.,«/.,pp. 84-85. 

» Subsequent and exhaustive studies of the primitive conditioB 
of m a nkin d led the author tq the conclusion that the original comae 
of development was not from the family into the tribe; but. con- 
versely, that the tnbe was the primitive and spontaneonsly developed 
form of human association based npon kinship, so that the vanous 
foims of the family were the outcome of the incipient loosening of 
tribal bonds. — ^Note added by Engels to the third editKm. 
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jugation of one tribe by another. On the other hand, as I 
have remarked before, an exchange of products originates 
at points where different families, tribes, or communities 
come mto contact — iar, in the early stages of civilisation, 
the independent units that confront one another are not 
private individuals, but families, tribes, etc. Different 
communities discover in their natural environment different 
means of production and different means of subsistence. 
Consequently their methods of production, modes of life, 
and products, are different. It is owing to the existence 
of these spontaneously developed differences that, when 
communities come into contact, there occurs an exchange 
of their several products one for another, so that these 
products gradually become transformed into commodities. 
Exchange does not create the difference between the 
spheres of production; it brings the differing spheres of 
production mto relation one with another, and thus trans- 
forms them into more or less interdependent branches of a 
social collective production. Thus the social division of 
labour originates through exchange between spheres of 
production that are primarily distinct from and mdependent 
of one another. But where the physiological diwsion of 
labour is the starting-point, the special organs of a directly 
interdependent whole break away from one another, 
decompose (the exchange of commodities with alien com- 
munities giving the main impetus towards this process of 
decomposition), and they then become independent to such 
an extent that a connexion between the various kinds of 
work is kept up only by the exchange of products as com- 
modities. In the one case what was formerly mdependent 
has become dependent, whereas in the other case what was 
formerly dependent has become independent. 

The foundation of all highly developed division of labom 
that is brought about by the exchange of commodities is 
the cleavage between town and country.* We may say that 
the whole economic history of society is summarised in the 

* Sir James Stenart lias handled tlais topic better than any one 
else. How little his ‘book, which was published ten years before the 
Wraith of Nattons^ ie known to-day can be inferred from the fact 
that the admiiers of Majthue do not even know that the fir?t edition 
of that author's Principles of Populahon was — apart from %ts 
purely declamatory contents, mainly a transcription from Steuart 
(though Wallace and Townsend were additional sources). 
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development of this cleavage between town and country, 
though this is a matter into which we cannot go further 
at present 

Just as for the division of labour in manufacture it is 
mdispensable that there should be as material substratum 
a certam number of simultaneously employed workers, so 
for the division of labour in society it is indispensable that 
population should be fairly large and fairly dense — ^for size 
and density of population here takes the place of an agglom- 
eration of a number of workers m the same workplace ' 
This density is, however, relative. A country which, though 
its population is comparatively sparse, has well-developed 
of communication, is, substantially,^ more thickly 
populated than a country with more people in it where the 
means of communication are undeveloped. From this point 
of view we may say that the northern states of the American 
Union are more thickly populated than Hindustan.^ 

Since the production and circulation of commodities are 
the general prerequisites of the capitalist method of pro- 
duction, the manufacturing division of labour cannot arise 
until the division of labour within society has developed to 
a certain extent. Conversely, the manufacturing division of 
labour has a reactive effect in developmg and multipljdng 
the social division of labour. As the mstruments of labour 
undergo differentiation, the mdustries which produce these 
instruments become diEferentiated more and more.3 If the 
manufacturing system mvades an industry which has 
hitherto been carried on in connexion with others, either as 
a chief industry or as a subordinate industry (all being under 
the control of one producer), these industries immedJktely 

» "There is a certain density of population which is convenient, 
both for social intercourse, and for that combination of powers by 
which the produce of labour is increased/' James Mill, op, ait . p, 50 
— "As the number of labourers increases, the productive jiower 
of society augments in the compound ratio of that increase, multi- 
plied by the effects of the division of labour/' Thomas Hodgskm. 

» Owing to the great demand for cotton since i86i, in some of the 
most thieWy populated districts of the East Indies cotton produc- 
tion has expanded at the cost of the produetTon of rice The result has 
been f±ie occurrence of local famines, because, owmg to the imper- 
fection of the means of communication, the inadequacy of the 
rice crop in one district cannot be compensated by import from other 
districts. 

1 Thus, as early as the seventeenth century, the manufacture of 
shuttles l^came a special branch of industry in Holland. 
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separate one from another, and become mutually inde- 
pendent. If the manufacturing system invades one particu- 
lar phase m the production of a commodity, the various 
phases of its production become trauisformed into so many 
independent mdustries. I have already pointed out that 
when the fimshed article is nothing more than a mechanic- 
ally assembled complex of partial products* the detail 
occupations may reestablish themselves as independent 
handicrafts. In order to carry out the division of labour more 
fully withm a manufacture, a smgle branch of production 
may spht up into various manufactures, some of which 
may be entirely new — th 6 forms the process takes being 
dependent upon differences in the raw materials, or upon 
the existence of various kinds of one and the same raw 
material. As early as the first half of the eighteenth century 
m France, more than a hundred different kmds of silk stuff 
were woven. In Avignon there was a law to the effect that 
*'every apprentice must devote himself to one kind of 
manufacture, and must not learn how to prepare several 
kmds of stuff at once". The territorial division of labour, 
in accordance with which particular branches of production 
become rooted m particular districts, acquires a new 
impetus from the manufacturmg system of mdustry, which 
makes the most of all local pecuharities.* In the manufac- 
turmg period, the division of labour within society was 
greatly accelerated by the expansion of the world market 
and by the colonial system, both of which form part of the 
generi conditions of existence of the period in question. 
This is not the place in which to show in fuller detail how 
the division of labour invades all the other spheres of social 
life m addition to the economic sphere, and how every- 
where it forms the basis for the growth of specialisation, 
giving rise to a development of one faculty at the expense 
of all other faculties, to an extent which led A Ferguson, 
Adam Smith's teacher, to exclaim. "We make a nation of 
helots, and have no free citizens." » 

* "Whether the woollen manufacture of England is not divi<Jed 
mto several parts or branches appropriated to particular places, 
where they are only or pnncipsQly manufactured; fine cloths in 
Somersetshire, coarse m Yorkshire, long ells at Exeter, soies at 
Sudbury, crapes nt Norwich, Imseys at Kendal, blankets at M^hitney, 
and so forth/* Berkeley, The Qu^rtsf, 1750, p 520. 

* A. Ferguson, Htsiory of Ctvtl Society, Edinburgh, 1750, pt. IV, 
section II, p. 285* 
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Despite the numerous analogies and ties between the 
division of labour in society and the division of labour in 
a workshop, the two must not be regarded as different grades 
of the same process, for they are essentially 4istinct. The 
analogy between them is most undeniable when there is an 
invisible, bond connecting various branches of industry. 
For instance, the cattle breeder produces hides, the tanner 
makes the hides into leather, and the bootmaker makes 
the leather into boots. Each of them produces a graded 
product, and the finished form is the combined output of 
all their separate labours. Then we have to consider the 
manifold branches of work which supply means of produc- 
tion for the cattle breeder, the tanner, and the bootmaker. 
It is, therefore, quite possible to imagme, with Adam 
Smith, that this social division of labour is only subjectively 
distinguished from the manufacturmg division of labour, is 
distinguished only for the onlooker, who in the case of 
manufacture can see at one glance the different detail 
operations being performed in the same spot, whereas in the 
case of the soaal division of labour the interconnexions are 
obscured by their wide spatial distribution and by the 
great number of the separate kinds of labour.* But what is 
the nature of the connexion between the independent 
labours of the cattle breeder, the tanner, and the boot- 
maker? The tie is the existence of their respective products 
as commodities. What, on the other hand, characterises the 
manufacturing division of labour ? The fact that the detail 


> Adam Smitn tells us that the division of labour appears to be* 
greater in manufactures properly so called because "those employed 
m every different branch of the work can- often be* collected mto 
the same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of tbe 
spectator. In those great manufactures [ 1 ] ou the contrary, which 
are destined to supply the great wants of the great body of the 
people, every different branch of the work employs so great a 
number of workmen, that it is im^^ssible to collect them all mto 
the same workhouse, . . . the division is not near so obvious", 
Weatth vf’ Nations, bk. I, ch, i. — ^The famous passage in"i:he 
same chapter beginning with the words, '’Observe the accommo- 
dation of the most common artificer or day labourer m a civilised 
and thriving country", in which the author goes on to show how 
numerous and varied axe the industries that contribute to the 
satisfaction of the wants of an ordinary worker, is copied almost 
word for word from Bernard de Mandeville's Rsmarks to his Fable of 
the Bees, or Private Vices, Publick Benefits. The Remarks were added 
to the 1714 edition. 
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worker does not produce commodities.* It is only the joint 
product of a number of detail workers which becomes 
transformed into a commodity.* The division of labour 
within society is brought about by the sale and purchase of 
the products of various branches of industry, whereas the 
interconnexion of the detail labours in manufacture is 
brought about by the sale of difierent labour powers to the 
same capitalist, who uses them as a combined labour power. 
Manufacturing division of labour implies the concentration 
of the means of production in the hands of one capitalist ; 
the social division of labour implies the dispersion of the 
means of production among many mutuaEy independent 
producers of commodities. Whereas in manufacture the 
iron law of proportionality subjects particular masses of 
workers to particular functions, chance and caprice have 
free play in the distribution of the producers of commodi- 
ties and their means of production among the various 
branches of industry in society. It is true that the different 
spheres of production are continually endeavouring to 
arrive at an equilibrium, inasmuch as, on the one hand, 
every producer of commodities must produce a use-value, 

* '^'There is no longer anything which we can call the natural 
reward of individual labour. ]£ach labourer produces only some 
part of a whole, and each part, having no value or utility in itself, 
there is nothmg on which the labourer can seize and say *lt is my 
product, this I will k^p to myself'.'* Labour defended against the 
Claims of Capital, 1825, p. 25 — ^The author of this admirable 
work IS the previously quoted Thomas Hodgskm. 

* This difference between the social division of labour and the 
manufacturing division of labour has been practically illustrated by 
the Yankees. I)urmg the Civil War, one of the new i^es devised at 
Washington was the duty of 6 % upon "all industrial products”,. 
Naturally the question arose: "What is an industrial product?” 
The legislator's answer was: "A thing is produced when it is made, 
and it is made when it is ready for sale " Now, one example out of 
many. Manufactories m New York and Philadelphia had formerly 
turned out umbrellas which were “made'' ^ with all their 
appurtenances. But, smce the umbrella is a compost of extremely 
heterogeneous constituents, these constituents became, by degrees, 

.-finished articles, independently produced by independent mdnstnes 
m different places The partial products of the industries were sent 
as independent commodities to the umbrella manufactory, where 
they were assembled to form a whole. The Yankees have called 
articles thus fitted together "assembled articles", a suitable name 
for they are assemblages of taxes. Thus the umbrella assembles, 
first of all, a 6 % tax upon the price of each one of its constituent 
patts, and subsequently d % upon its price lidiien as a whole. 
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that is to say must satisfy a particular social want (the 
extent of these wants differing quantitatively, but the 
various wants being interconnected by an invisible tie to 
form a natural system); whereas, on the other hand, the 
law of the value of commodities determines how much of 
the totality of available labour time can be devoted to the 
production of any particular kmd of commodity. But this 
persistent tendency of the different spheres of production 
to establish an equilibrium among themselves, only enters 
mto operation as a reaction agamst the persistent disturb- 
ance of that eqmhbrium. The rule which, as far as the 
division of labour withm the workshop is concerned, 
operates apnon and purposively, operates, in the case of 
the division of labour m society, only in an apostenori 
manner as a natural necessity (immanent, dumb, disclosed 
m the rise and fall of the barometer of market prices) 
overridmg the unregulated and capricious activities of the 
producers of commodities. The manufacturing division of 
labour imphes the unrestricted authority of the capitalist, 
over persons who have become mere parts of an integral 
mechanism that belongs to him. The social division of 
labour confronts, one with another, mdependent producers 
of commodities who recognise no other authority than that 
of competition, the coercion exercised upon them by the 
pressure of their reciprocal interests — ^]ust as in the animal 
kmgdom the war of all ag;ainst all mamtams, more or less, 
the conditions of existence of all species. The very same 
bourgeois mentality which extols the manufacturmg 
division of labour, the life-long annexation of the worker to 
a partial operation, and the unconditional subordination 
of the detail worker to capital, extols them as an organisa- 
tion of labour which increases productivity — denounces just 
as loudly every kind of deliberate social control and regula- 
tion of the social process of production, denounces it as an 
invasion of the mviolable property rights, liberty, and 
self-determinmg gemus of the individual capitalist. It is 
characteristic that the inspired apologists of the factory 
system can find nothmg worse to say of any proposal for 
the general organisation of social labour, than that it would 
transform the whole of society into a factory. 

Whereas, in a society where the capitalist method 
of production prevails, the anarchy of the social division of 
labour and the despotism of the manufacturing division 
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of laboiir mutually determine one another, earlier forms of 
society, m which the separation of industries has spontane- 
ously developed, then crystallised, and ultimately been 
consolidated by the sanction of law, ofier, on the one hand, 
the picture of a purposive and authoritative organisation 
of social labour, and, on the other hand, that of a system 
in which the division of labour within the workshop is 
either non-existent, or occurs to a minimal extent, or is 
found only here and there as a chance development,* 

The small and extremely ancient Indian communities, 
which still exist to some extent, are based upon the com- 
munal ownership of the land, upon a direct linking up of 
agriculture and handicraft and upon a jSx:ed form of the 
division of labour which is adopted as a cut-and-dried 
scheme whenever new communities are founded- They 
constitute self-sufficient productive entities, the area of 
land upon which production is carried on ranging from a 
hundred to several thousand acres. The greater part of the 
products is produced for the satisfaction of the immediate 
needs of the commuraty, not as commodities; and produc- 
tion Itself is therefore independent of the division of labour 
which the exchange of commodities has brought about in 
Indian society as a whole Only the superfluity of products 
undergoes transformation into commodities, this bemg in 
part a primary result of the activities of the State, to which 
since immemorial days a definite proportion of the produce 
has gone in the form of rent m kmd In different regions of 
India, we find different forms of such communities. In the 
simplest form, the land is communally tilled and its produce 
is divided among the members of the community, while 
every family carries on spmnmg, weaving, etc., as an 
accessory domestic occupation. Side by side with the masses 
who are thus employed one and all m the same avocations, 
we have the following persons: the headman, who is judge, 
policeman, and tax’ gatherer rolled into one; the book- 

* "We may say ... as a general rule that the less we find 
authority dominant m ^the division of labour in the interior of 
society, the more do we find that the division of labour develops in 
the workshop, and the more is it subjected to the authority of a 
single individual Thus, authority in the workshop and authority 
m society, as far as the division of labour is concerned, are m inverse 
ratio one to fhe other.'^ Karl 'Mmxx.,"' la phxlosophie, pp. 
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ke^jer, who keeps the farming accounts and registers 
everything relating thereto; a third official whose business 
it is to prosecute criminals, to protect travellers from afar, 
and to escort them to the next village; th6 ranger, who 
keeps the bounds between lus own community^ and neigh- 
bouring ones; the overseer of the waters, who distributes to 
the tillers the water that has been stored in the communal 
reservoirs; the Brahmin, who conducts the religious ser- 
vices; the schoolmaster, who, on the sand, teaches the 
children to read and write; the calendar-Brahmin, who 
functions as astrologer, deter minm g the times appropriate 
for sowing and harvesting, and making known which are 
lucky and unlucky days for various agricultural operations; 
a smith and a carpenter, who make and repair agricultural 
implements; a potter, who fashions all the earthenware 
utensils needed by the village community; a barber; a 
launfhyman; a silversmith; occasionally a poet, who in 
some communities replaces the silversmith, in others the 
schoolmaster. This dozen or so of persons is maintained at 
the cost of the community at large. If the population 
increases, a new community is established upon vurgm soil, 
after the model of the old one. The medianism of the 
community is one characterised by the purposive division 
of labour; but a manufacturing division of labour is im- 
possible, seeing that the market for the work of the smith, 
the carpenter, etc., remains fixed; and seeing that at most, 
if the itoage be a very large one, there may be two or even 
three smiths, potters, etc., instead of one.^ The law that 
regulates the division of the labour of the community, 
operates here with the inviolable authority of a law of 
nature. Bach of the handicraftsmen, such ais the smith, etc., 
works in accordance with traditional custom, but m^- 
pendently, and without being subject to any sort of author- 
ity, performmg in his own workplace, on liis own initiative, 
aU the manipulations prb]^ to his specialty. The simplicity 
of the productive organism in these self-sufficient com- 
munities — which continually reproduce theix kmd, and, if 
destroyed by chance, reconstruct themselves in the same 

* JLaeuteztant Colonel Mark Wilks, Sistoricai Sketches of the South of 
India, London, 1810—1817, vol. I. pp 118-120.-— -A good descnption 
of the various forms of the Indian coaani unities is to be found in 
Geoige Campbell’s Modern India, London, 1852. 
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locality and under the same name* — ^this simplicity unlocks 
for us the mystery of the unchangeableness of Asiatic 
society, which contrasts so strongly with the perpetual 
dissolutions and reconstructions of Asiatic States, and with 
the unceasing changes of d^asties. The structure of the 
economic elements of the society remains unaSected by the 
storms in the political weather. 

The rules of the guilds, as I have alreaay pomtea out, by 
imposing strict limitations upon the numl^ of apprentices 
and journeymen whom any one master could employ, 
deliberately prevented his transforming himself into a 
capitalist. Moreover, he could not employ joume5mien in 
any other craft but the one of which he was himself a master. 
The guild kept a jealous watch upon attempts at encroach- 
ment on the part of mercantile capital, the only free form 
of capital with which they came in contact The merchant 
could buy all commodities, but he could not buy labour as 
a commodity. He existed merely on sufferance as one who 
dealt in the products of handicraft. If external conditions 
demanded a progressive division of labour, the extant 
guilds split up into subvarieties, or founded new guilds 
beside the old ones; they did -not attempt to carry on 
different handicrafts m the same workshop Consequently, 
the guild type of organisation (however much it may have 
tended, by separating, isolating, and perfecting handicrafts, 
to create the maten^ conditions requisite for the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing period) was incompatible with 
the growth of the manufacturmg division of labotur. Taking 
the system as a whole, the worker remained connected with 
the means of production he used, just as a snail is ccNonected 
with its shell. Fear this reason there was lacking the primary 
basis' of manufacture, which is that the means <rf production 

* "Under this simple form, ... the inhabitants of the country 
nave lived from time immemorial. The boundaries of the villages 
have been but seldom altered; and thoijqg^ the villages them- 
selves have been sometimes mjured, and even desolated by war, 
famme, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the same 
mterests, and even the same fa-milies, have continued for ages. The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the breakmg up and 
division of kmgdoms, while the village remains entire, they care not 
to what power it is transferred ' or ±0 what sovereign it devolves; 
its mtemal economy remains nnchanged." Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
late lieutenant governor of Java, Ths HtsUtry of Jeeoa, London, aSxy, 
vol. I, p. 285. 
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should acquire an independent existence as capital, an 
existence confronting that of the worker. 

Whereas in society at large the division of labour, whether 
it be or be not brought about by the exchange of commodi- 
ties, is a feature of societies of the most diversified economic 
types — ^the manufacturmg division of labour is a develop- 
ment peculiar to the capitalist method of production. 

5. The Capitalist Character of Manufacture 

An increased number of workers under the control of one 
unit of capital is the natural startmg-point alike of co- 
operation m the most general sense and of manufacture. 
Conversely, the manufacturing division of labour makes an 
increase in the number of workers under the control of one 
unit of capital a technical necessity. The minimum of 
workers that can be employed by one capitalist is dictated 
by the extant form of the division of labour. On the other 
hand, the advantages of further division of labour are only 
obtainable bj? adding to the number of woiknien, and this 
can be done in no other way than by adding multiples of 
the various detail groups But, together with the growth (rf 
the vanable component of the capital, there must occur a 
growth of the constant component; side by side with an 
mcrease m the general means of production, such as build- 
ings, furnaces, etc., there must also be an mcrease m the 
supply of raw material, the demand for which grows much 
more rapidly than does the demand for more workers. The 
quantity of raw material utilised in a given period of time 
by a given quantity of labour, increases in the same ratio 
as the productivity of labour increases owing to the division 
of laborqr. Thus it is a law arismg out of the technical char- 
acter of manufacture that there should be a progressive 
mcrease in the minimal amount of capital in the hands of 
individual capitalists; m other words, there must be a 
contmuous extension, in the transformation of the social 
means of subsistence and means of production into capital.* 

* ‘^It does not suffice that the capital" [the writer should have 
said, the necessary means of subsistence and means of production} 
"requisite for the subdivision of handicrafts should actually eidst 
withm the society; it is further essential that this capital should 
have accumulated m the hands of the entrepreneurs m sufficient 
quamtitees to enable them to conduct their operations on a large 
scale. ... The more the division of labour advances, the more 
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In manufacture, just as in simple cooperation, the 
collective working OTganism is a form of the existence of 
capital. The soci^ productive mechanism made up out of 
numerous individual detail workers, belongs to the capital- 
ist. Consequently, the productive energy that results from 
the association of labour, manifests its^ as the productive 
energy of capital Manufacture proper does not merely 
subject the formerly independent worker to the control and 
discipline of capital, but, in addition, it creates a hierarchical 
gradation among the workers themselves. Whereas simple 
cooperation leaves the individual’s methods of work sub- 
stantially unaltered; manufacture revolutionises these 
methods, and cuts at the root of individual labour power. 
It transforms the worker into a cripple, a monster, by 
forcing him to develop some highly specialised dexterity at 
the cost of a world of productive impulses and faculties — 
much as in Argentina they slaughter a whole beast simply 
m order to get its hide or its tallow. Not merely are the 
various partial operations allotted to different individuals; 
but the mdividual himself is spht up, is transformed into 
the automatic motor of some partial operation.* Thus is 
realised the foolish fable of Menenius Agrippa, which depicted 
a human being as nothing more than a fragment of his own 
body.* To begm with, the worker sells his labour power to 
capital because he himself lacks the material means requisite 
for the production of a commodity. But now his individual 
labour power actually renounces work, unless it is sold to 
capital Now, it can only function in an environment which 
comes into existence in the capitalist’s workshop after the 
sale 6f labour power has been efiected. Having been rendered 
incapable of following his natural bent to make something 

does the constant employznent of a given number of iabonrers 
necessitate a greater outlay of capital upon tools, raw materials, 
etc.” Storch, Cours d^Sconomie poUttqw, Pans edition, voi. I, 
pp. 2 50-35 X. — "Concentration of the instruments of production and 
the division of labour are no less inseparable than, in the realm of 
political life, are concentration of pubhc powers and the division 
of pnvate interests/” Karl Marx, de la phtlosophte, p- 134. 

* Dugald Stewart terms the manufacturing workers "living 
automatons . . employed in the details of the work". Op. ctt., 
V 

* In corals, each individual is in fact a stomach for the whole 
group. But the coral pol3?p supplies the group with nourishment, 
whereas the Roman patncian withdrew nourishment from the 
group. 
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indepeaadently, the mannf acturiog worker can cmly develop 
productive activity as an appurtenance of the capitalist’s 
workshop.* Just as it was written upon the brow of the 
chosen people that they were Jehovah's property, so does 
the division of labour brand the manufacturing worker as 
the property of capital. 

The independent peasant or handicraftsman develops 
knowledge, insight, and will, even though it be only to a 
moderate extent. The savage exercises all the arts of war 
as manifestations of personal cunning. Under the manu^ 
facturing system, these faculties are now needed only by 
the workshop as a whole. Intelligence in production is 
amphfied in one direction because it disappears m numerous 
other directions. What the detail workers lose, is concen- 
trated in the capital that employs them.* As a result of the 
manufacturing division of labour, the worker is confronted 
by the mtellectual powers of the material process of produc- 
tion whose property, whose slave, he has become. This 
process begins in simple cooperation, in which the capitalist, 
as against the individual workers, represents the unity and 
the will of the assoaated wortog organism. It goes further 
still in manufacture, which cripples the workers by making 
them into detail workers. It is completed in large-scale 
industry, which detaches science from labour, making of 
science an independent force of production, and pressing it 
into the service of capital.3 

In manufacture, the enrichment of the collective worker, 
and therefore of capital, in the matter of social productivity, 
is dependent upon the impoverisliment of the workers in 

^ -Xlie worker who i$ competent to carry on a complete craft can 
practise it aii3rw’here and find means of subsistence : the manufactur- 
ing worker is no more than an accessory; separated from his felloTO 
he has neither capacity nor independence, and he is therefore forced 
to accept whatever rules people think fit to impose on him." Storch, 

ctt., St- Petersburg edition, 1815, vol. 1 , p. 204. 

» "TTie former may have gained what l 5 bLe other has lost," A. 
Ferguson, op, ctt,, p. 281*. 

3 "The man of knowledge and the productive labourer can be 
Mdely divided from each other, and knowledge, instead of remaining 
tifef handmaid of labour m the hand of the labourer to increase his 
j^tJO^uctive powers, . , , has almost ever3rwhere arrayed itself 
agam^t^iaboTir, . . , systematically deluding and leadmg them [the 
labot^rfersj'astray in order to render their muscular powers entirely 
mechttic^ and obedient." W., Thompson, An Inquiry into $he 
Principles of the Dtsinbuiton of Wealth, London, 1824, p. 274. 
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the matter of their individual powers of production. Iter- 
ance is the mother of industry as well as of superstition. 
Reflection and fan<g^ are subject to err; but a habit o£ 
moving the hand or the foot is independent of either. 
Manufactures, accordingly, prosper most where the mind is 
least consulted, and where the workshop may ... be 
considered as an engine, the parts of which are men."* As a 
matter of fact, in the middle-of the eighteenth century there 
were some manufacturers who preferred to employ SCTai- 
imbeciles to carry on certain operations of a simple charac- 
ter which were trade secrets.* 

"The understandings of the greater part oi men,” writes 
Adam Smith, "are necessarily formed by their ordinary 
emplo37ments. The man whose whole life is spent in per- 
forming a few simple operations . . . has no occasion to 
exert his understanding., . . . He generally becomes as 
stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creature 
to become." After describing the stupidity of the detail 
worker, the writer goes on. as follows: "The uniformity of. 
his stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind. 
... It corrupts even the activity of his body, and renders 
him incapable of exertmg his strength with vigour and 
perseverance in any other employments than that to which 
he has been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade 
seems in this manner to be acquired at the expense of his 
inteUectual, social, and martial virtues; but in every im- 
proved and civilised society, this is the state into which 
the labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, 
must necessarily fall.”3 In the hope of , preventing the 

* A*. Fei^son, op. ctt., p. 280. 

» ‘J- Tackett, A Htstory of iXe JPast tmd jPr/ssonf St/xto 'of the 
Labowwg Populatton, London, 1846, vol.'l, pi 149. 

3 Wealth of NatioTis, bk. V, ch I, paxt 3, art 2. — ^Smee lie was a 
pupil of A. Ferguson, wb.o bad laid much stress upon disadvan- 
tageous effects of the division of labour, Adam Smith was perfectly 
dear upon this pomt. Ito the opening part -of his worki wh^e it is a 
point of honour with him to praise the divisaon'Of labour, he refers 
only in passing to the way m which it givee rise to social inequalities. 
He does not reproduce the views of Feiguson until he comes to the 
fifth book, the one on the revenues^of the State. La my Misire de la 
phtlosophie, 1 have said all that & necessary as' to the historical 
eoxmemon betweea Ferguson, Adam Simth, Lemcositey; and Say, 
m this matter of the criticism of the division of labour, lu that 
work, I first showed how the manufacturing division of labour la a 
specific form of the capitalist method of pr^uction. Op. 122 

et seq. 
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disastrous effects of the division of labour upon the great 
masses of the people, Adam Smith recommends State 
education, though it is to be carefully admmistered m 
homceopathic doses. G. Gamier, who translated Adam 
Smith mto French, and commented on his work, criticises 
the British economist’s views m this respect, taking up a 
Ime qmte consistent with the way in which, under the first 
French empire. Gamier blossomed into a senator. He saj^ 
that State education of the masses violates the first laws of 
the division of labour, and that its introduction would 
mvolve “a proscription of our whole system of society". 
He writes "Like all other divisions of labour, that between 
hand labom and head labour,' is more pronounced and 
decided in proportion as societ 3 '* becomes richer. This 
division of labour, hke every other, is an effect of past, and 
a cause of future progress. . . .- Ought the government, 
then, to work m opposition to this division of labour, and 
to h^der its natural course ? Ought it to expend a part of 
the pubhc money m the attempt to confound and blend 
together two classes of labour, which are strivmg after 
division and separation? ”3 

Even the division of'Iabour in society at large entails 
Some cripplmg both of mmd and body. Since, however, the 
manufacturmg period carries this SQCial division of the 
branches of labour much further, and m addition, thani*.; 
to its peculiar method of the division of labour, cuts at the 
very roots of the mdividual’s hfe, it is m this period that 
industrial pathology (to which manufacture gives the im- 
petus) becomes conspicuous.^ 

* FetgQsoB had already said {op. dt., p, 281); "and thinTriT,p 
Itself, in this age of separations, may become a peculiar craft". 

» Adam Smith rightly uses this word "society" to denote capital, 
iaaded property, and their State, 

* G, Gamier's translation of Adam Smith, vol. V, pp. 4—5. 

* Ramazrmi, professor of the practice of medicine at Padua 
published m 1713 a work entitled De morHs oHificum [Diseases oi 
Workers]- In 1781, a French translation appeared, and this was 
reprinted in 1841 m the Enoyclopiixt des sciences midtccUes. During 
the- period of large-scale mdustry, the catalogue of occupational 
diseases has, of course, been greatly extended. See, for inatan/Tt 
Dr. A. Fonteiel, Hygtine physique et morale de Vouvner dans lef 
grandes mites en giniraf et dems la ville de Lyon en partioiUier, Pans, 
1S58; also Die Kranhhetten, welohe verschtednen Stfintien, Altem and 
Gesciqechtem eigenihumiich $tnd. 6 vols„ XJlm. aS6o. In the year 
1834, the Society of Arts appomted a Comnaission of Inquiry in1» 
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''To subdivide a man is to execute hiih, if he deserves the 
sentence; to assassinate him, if he does not. . . . The 
subdivision of labour is the assassination of a people/^* 

Cooperation based upon the division of labour, or, in 
other words, manufacture, is, to begin with, a spontaneous 
growth. As soon as it has attained a certam consistency and 
extension, it becomes a conscious, purposive, and systematic 
form of the capitalist method of production. The history of 
mainufacture proper shows that the division of labour 
peculiar to this system acquires its appropriate form 
empirically, as it were, behind the backs of the persons 
engaged; and that then, having once acquired this form, it 
endeavours (like the craft guilds) to retain it by the force of 
tradition, and does sometimes thus retain it for centuries. 
Should a change of form occur, this — minor matters apart — 
is always due to a revolutionary change in the instruments 
of labour Modern manufacture am not speaking here of 
large-scale industry based on machme production) in some 
cases finds (as did clothing manufacture, for instance) in the 
large towns, the scattered limbs of the organism with which 
it will work. There they are, ready made; and manufacture 
has merely to assemble them. In other cases, it can easily 
apply the principle of division, by sunply assigning the 
various operations of such a handcraft as book-bmdmg 
exclusively to particular individuals. In such cases, less 
than a week will sufl&ce to show what are the suitable 
numerical proportions among the hands requisite for the 
various functions.® 

Industrial Pathplogy, The list of the documents collected by this 
commCssion cah be found in the catalogue of the Twickenham 
Hcbnonuc Museum. Very important are the official Reports on Rttbhc 
Health. See also Eduard Reich, Ueber d%e Bntartung des 

Mensch^n, Erlangen, 1S68 

* D. Urquhart. Famtliar Words, London, 1855, p. iiq.-^Hegel 
held extremely heretical views concemmg the division of labour. 
In his Rechtsphtlosophte, he writes. “When we speak of educated 
men^ we mean, primarily, those who can do everything that others do." 

» A cheerful behef in the' myentive genius which must have been 
applied by the mdividual capitalist m estabhshmg the division of 
labour a prion, now exists only among German professors, such as 
HetT Roscher, who, having assumed that the division of labour 
springs ready made out of the capitalist's head as Mmerva sprang 
out of Jupiter's, goes on to allot this capitalist, in reward, "various 
wages". The more extensive or less extensive application of the 
division of hibour depends ifpon the depth of the capitalist's purse 
and not upon the magnitude of his genius. 

I o ^ 
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By the analysis of handicraft activities, , by the specialisa- 
tion of the instrnments of labour, by the creation of detail 
workers, by their grouping and combination into an integral 
Tne c b aniRTu , the manuf acturmg division of labour effectuates 
a qualitative subdivision and a quantitative proportionahty 
in the social process of production, this implymg a definite 
organisation of sodal labour; and therewith, at the same 
time, it develops a new, social productivity of labour. As 
the specific capitalist form of the social process of produc- 
tion (and. on the preexisting bases it can only arise m the 
capitalist form), it is nothing more than a special method of 
generating relative surplus value, or a way of augmentmg 
the seU-expansion of capital (which usually passes by the 
name of "social wealth", "Wealth of Nations", etc.) at the 
cost of the workers. Not only does it develop the social 
productivity of labour for the capitalist instead of for the 
worker; but it does so through the mutilation of the mdi- 
vidual worker. It forges new conditions for the dominion of 
capital over labour. Whilst, therefore, from one point of 
view it may be regarded as a historical advance and as a 
necessary developmental factor m the economic evolution 
of society, firom another pomt of view it must be looked 
upon as an mstrument of avihsed and refined exploitation. 

Pohtical economy, which first appears as an independent 
disapline m the manufacturing period, regards the soaal 
division of labour exclusively from the outlook of the 
manufacturmg division of labour* as a means for the 
production of more commodities with the same quantity of 
labour, and consequently as a 'means for cheapenmg com- 
modities and accelerating the accumulation of capital. Ih 
sharp contrast with this stressmg of quantity and exchange- 
value, the writers of classical antiquity were solely con- 
cerned with quality and use-value.* They declared that, 

* The earlier economists, like Petty, and the anonymous author ci 
The Advaniages of the Bast Indian Trade, bring out the capitalist 
character of the manufacturmg division of labour more conspicu- 
ously than Adam Smith docs. 

» E?cceptions among the modems are certam eighteenth-century 
writers who, in respect of the division of Idbour, take the same view 
as the ancients. I will mention two of these, Beccaria and James 
Harris — In his Blemenin dt economia pubhhca, Custodi edition, 
modem aection, vol. XI, p. aS, Cesare Bcccana writes. "It is a 
matter of daily experience that one who applies his hand and his 
inteUigence perpetually to the same kmd of work and of producis, 
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through the separation of the branches of social production, 
commodities were better made, and the v^ious impulses 
and talents of human beings secured suitable fields ^ of 
activity^; and they said that without some concentration 
of aim, nothing important could ever be achieved.* Thus, 
they contend, both product and producer are improved by 
the division of labour. If casual mention be sometimes made 
of the growth m the quantity of products, this only occurs 
with reference to the greater abundance of use-values 
There is never any mention of exchange-value, any thought 
of the cheapening of commodities. The stressing of use- value 
is equally marked in Plato, 3 who treats the division of labour 

will get easier, better, and more abundant resnits than one who 
does nothing but make the manifold t hing s that supply his own 
needs, thus dividing men mto various classes and conditions for 
public and private benefit.** — ^James Hams, afterwards Earl of 
Malmesbury, famous for the Ih-artes of his embassy at St Peters-^ 
burg, sa3?s m a note to his J^talogue concst^^ng Hcfppt^tsss (London, 
1741, reprinted in three treatises, etc., third edition, London, 177a). 
''Xhe whole argument to prove society natural fby the division 
of employments] is taken from the second book of Plato*s 
Repuhhc/* 

* Compare Homer's Odyssey, XIV, 228: '‘Hifierent men take 
dehght m different works. **---Archilochus said the same thing. (See 
Sextus Empiricus ) . ^ 

^ The modem proverb ''Jack of all trades is master of none , 
had its classical Oreek counterpart.-^— The Athenian regarded himself 
as a better producer of commodities than the Spartan, for the latter 
in time of war had men at his disposal, but could not command 
money* Thucydides makes Pemcles say as much in the speech 
inciting the Athenians to the Peloponnesian war "Men ... who 
till their own lands are more ready to risk their lives ,m war than 
their property’’ (Thucydides, book I, chapter 141). Nevertheless, 
even as regards material production, "self-sufficiency*' remained the 
ideal of the Athenians, as contrasted with the division of labour. In this 
connexion, we must bear in mmd that as late as the time of the fall 
of the Thirty Tyrants, there were not as many as five thousand 
Atheman citizens without landed property. 

3 According to Plato, Jhe division of labour withm the community 
arises out of the multiphcity of wants ^ contrasted with the sim- 
phcity of individuai attributes. His main point is that the worker 
must adapt himself to the work, and that it is undesirable that the 
work should be adapted to the worker, as becomes unavpidable 
when the worker practises'several crafts at once, or has one or more 
subordinate crafts as well as his main craft. "For business is not 
disposed to wait until the doer of the business is at leisure ; but the 
doer must follow up what he is doing# and make business his first 
object.— He must. — ^And if so, we must infer that aH things are 
produced more plentifully and easily and of a better quality when 
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as the foundation of the sociai division of classes, and in 
Xenophon/ who, with the bourgeois instinct characteristic 
of the man, tells us more about division of labour within 
the workshop, Plato's Republic, in so far as it discusses the 
division of labour as the formative principle of the State, 
is nothmg but an Athenian idealisation of the Egyptian caste 
systena We may remember that Egypt was regarded as the 
model industrial land by some other Greeks of Plato's time. 


one man does one thmg which is natural to him and does it at the 
right time, and leaves other thmgs " {Repubhc, II, 370, Jowett’s 
translation, Dialogues, 1892, vol. III, p 50 ) — ^Thucydides writes 
(op. cit , c. 142): "Seafaring, like any other skilled craft, is an art, 
and cannot . . be carried on as a subsidiary occupation. Nor 
can any other occupation be earned on as subsidiary to seafaring." 
Plato remarks that if the work has to wait for the worker, it will 
often happen that the favourable moment for production will be 
lost, and die article will be spoiled This same Platomc notion is 
met with m the protest of die English bleachers agamst the clauses 
m the Factory Acts which prescribe a definite dinner hour for all the 
workers simultaneously. Their busmess, they say, cannot be held 
up to suit the workers* convenience, for, "m the various operations 
of smgeing, washing, bleaching, mangling, calendermg, and dyemg, 
none of them can be stopped at a given moment without nsk 
of damage. ... To enforce the dinner hour for all the work- 
people might occasionally subject valuable goods to the risk 
of danger by incomplete operations *’ Where will Platonism turn 
up next ? 

Xenophon tells us, not only that is it an honour to receive 
damties from the Persian kmg's table, but also that such dainties 
are far more tasty than any others. "Nor is this wonderful, for just 
as all other arts are perfected m large cities, so do we find that the 
foods brought to the royal table are prepared after a more expellent 
fashion For in little towns, the same workman makes chairs and 
doors and ploughs and tables Besides this it is likely enough that 
he will build houses, and will be well content if he findfe employment 
enough to support him. It is, of course, impossible that a jack of so 
many trades can be master of them all. But m great cities, where 
many demands are made upon every trade, one handicraft wiU 
suf&ce a man for the earning of his livelihood. Indeed, even tke 
handicrafts will often be split up, one man makmg shoes for men 
and another shoes for women Here and there, even, one will live 
by simply stitching shoes, another by cutting out shoes, another by 
sewing the uppers together while another performs none of these 
operations* but only assembles the parts. It will mevitably happen 
that one who does such highly specialised work, will do it much 
better The same considerations apply to the art of cooking.^* 
Cyropaedta, VIII, ii, 5. —Xenophon is here solely concerned with 
telling us about the way in which the best use-values can be pro-^ 
duced, but he knows well enough that the gradations of the division 
of labour depend upon the siafe of the market. 
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such as Isocrates.* The Greeks in the days of the Roman 
Empire, held the same view.» 

In the manufacturing period proper, this meaning the 
period when manufacture is the dommant form of the 
capitalist method of production, this system encounters 
many obstacles to the full development of its peculiar 
tendencies. Although, as we have seen, manufacture leads, 
not only to a hierarchical classification of the workers, but 
also to a simple cleavage between skilled workers and 
imskilled, the number of unskilled workers remams very 
small owing to the preponderatmg mfluence of the skilled 
workers. Though maniifacture adapts its detail operations 
to the^ var3dng degrees of maturity, strength, and skili of 
its living tools, and therefore tends to encourage the produc- 
tive exploitation of women and children, this tendency is, 
on the whole, checked by the customs and by the active 
resistance of the male workers. Although the splitting-up 
of craftsmanship lowers the cost of trainmg the worker, and 
therefore reduces his value, a long period of training is still 
requisite in the case of difficult dete^ work, and the workers 
jeadously insist upon the maintenance of this period of 
apprenticeship even when it is superfluous. Thus we find 
that m England the laws of apprenticeship, which prescribed 
a seven-year term of apprenticeship, remained m force 
down to the end of the manufacturing period, and were not 
abrogated until large-scale mdustry held sway. Inasmuch as 
handicraft skill formed the basis of manufacture, .and 
inasmuch as the mtegral mechanism which was at work in 
manufacture had no objective skeleton existing apart from 
the workers themselves, capital had contmually to -wrestle 
■with the insubordmation of .the workers. “By the infirmity 
of human nature,” writes our friend Ure, “it happens that 
the more skilful the workman, the more self-willed and 

> ^'Busxris divided them up into special castes, * » • commanding 
that the same individuals should always pursue the same occupations^ 
for he knew th^.t those who contmually change their occupations 
become master of none, whereas those who work always at the same 
occupation attain perfection in it In truth we shall also find that 
m relation to the axts and handicrafts they have outstripped their 
rivals more than a master, does a bungler, and the contrivances 
for mamtammg the monarchy and the other institutions of their 
State are so excellent that the most celebrated philosophers who 
discuss this subject praise the constitution of the Eg 3 ^tian State 
above all others " Isocrates, Bustrts, cap, 8. 

* Cf , Diodorus Siculus* 
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intractable he is apt to become, and of course the less fit 
a component of a mechamcal system in which ... he may 
dd great damage to the whole.”* That is why, throughout 
the manufacturmg period, complaints as to the workers’ 
lack of discipline are rife.* Even if we lacked the testimony 
of contemporary authors, the simple facts that, during the 
period between the sixteenth century and the rise of large- 
scale industry, capital failed to become master of the 
whole available labour time of the manufacturing workers, 
and that manufactures were short-lived and changed theu 
locality from oneooimtry to another as the workers moved 
from land to land, would speak volumes. "Order must in 
one way or another, be established," exclaims m 1770 the 
oft-quoted author of the Essay on Trade and Commerce. 
The demand for “order” was vociferated sixty-six years 
later by Dr. Andrew Ure. "Order” was wanting in manu- 
facture based on “the scholastic dogma of division of 
labour^’; and "Arkwright created order”. 

Manufacture could neither get its grip upon the whole 
extent of social production, nor yet revolutionise that 
production to the full. It towered as a work of economic ait 
upon the broad foundation of urban handicrafts and rural 
home industry. The narrowness of its own technical basis 
brought it into conflict, when it had reached a certain 
degree of development, with the productive requirements 
which it had itself created. - 

One of its most finished creations was the workshop for 
the production of the instruments of labour themselves, 
especially such complicated mechanical apparatus as were 
then in use. A machme factory, writes Ure, "displayed the 
division of labour m manifold gradations^ — the file, the drill, 
the^lathe, having each its different workmen in the order of 
skill ”, 3 The workshop, a product of the manufacturmg 
division of labour, served in its turn to produce machines. 
It was the machines which made an end of handiwork as 
the regulative principle of social prodhction. Therewith, 
the technical reasons for .the lifelong annexation of the 
worker to a, partial function ceased to exist. Therewith, 
likewise, disappeared the limitations which the same 
principle still imposed upon the dominion of capital. 

» Ure, op, cit,, p. 20, 

* The remark in the textappUes farmore to England than to France, 
and more to France than to Holland. J Ure, op cii , p, 21. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


MACHINERY AND LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 

I. Development oe Machinery. 

In his Principles of Political Economy, John Stuart MiU 
writes; “It is questionable, if all the mechanical inventions 
yet made have lightened the day's toil of any human 
jbeing.”* 

After all, that is not the aim of the capitalist use of 
machinery- Like every other advance in the productivity of 
labour, machinery is to cheapen commodities, and to 
diminish the part of the workmg day in which the worker 
works for himself while increasmg t^ part of the working 
day which he gives to the capitalist for nothing. Machmery 
is a means for producmg surplus value. 

In manufacture, the revolution in the method of produc- 
tion begms with labour power; in large-scale industry, 
that revolution begins with the instruments of labour. 
Our first business, then, is to enquire by what means the 
instruments of labour are transformed from tools into 
machinery, to find out what differentiates a machine from 
a hand tool. We are concerned here with nothmg more than 
broad general characteristics, for no hard and fast abstract 
lines# can be drawn between the epochs of social history 
any more than between the epochs of geological history. 

Mathematicians and mechamdans describe a tool as a 
simple machine, and a machine as a complex TdolT Some 
■ British economists do the same thing. These authorities 
do not see any important diff«:fence between a tool and a 
machine; and they even give the name of machine to such 
simple instruments for multiplying mechanical power as 
the lever, the inclined plane, the screw, the we^e, etc.* 
In actual fact, every machine is constructed out of these 

> Mill shotild have said any humau being not fed by other 
people's labour"; for, beyobd question, machinery has greatly 
increased the number of well-to-do idlers. 

* Cf., for instance, Hntton’s Course of MathemaHcs, 
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simple implements, however much the3;[ may be disguised 
and combmed; but, from the economic outlook, such a 
description is invalid, for the historical factor is left out 
of account. Another way m which the distmction between 
the tool and the machine has been drawn is by saying 
that in the tool the motive power is human, whereas in 
the machine the motive power is some other natural force, 
such as an animal, water, wind, etc * In that case, a plough 
drawn by a team of oxen, such as has been used in the 
most widely separated epochs of production, would be 
termed a machine ; whereas Clausen’s circular frame, which, 
manipulated by the hand of one worker, completes 96,000 
meshes per minute, would be nothing more than a took 
Nay more, one and the same loom would be a tool when 
driven by hand, and a machine when driven by steam- 
power. Seeing that the utihsation of animal power is one 
of the oldest discoveries of mankmd, machine production 
actually existed prior to handicraft production. In 1735, 
when John Wyatt aimoimced his invention of the spinnmg 
machine, and therewith heralded the industrial revolution 
of the eighteenth century, not a word did he say about 
an ass driving it instead of a man, and yet this part fell 
to the ass. In his announcement it was described as a 
machhie "to spin without fingers’’.* 

* "From tills pomt of view, we can draw a sharp distinction 
between a tool and a machine Spades, hammers, chisels, etc , 
combinations of levers and of screws, for all of which, no matter 
how complicated they may be, man is the motive force — all these 
come under the head of tools,, but the plough, driven by animal 
power, mills driven by wmd, and so on, belong to the realm the 
machines " Wilhelm Schulz, Bewegung der Production, Zurich, 
1843, p. 38, — praiseworthy book in many respects. 

^ Before Wyatt's time, spmning machines (very imperfect ones) 
had already been used. This probably happened in Italy before 
anywhere- else. A critical history of technology would show how 
little any of the inventions of the eighteenth century were the work 
of one single individual. Hitherto, no such book has been published. 
Darwin has aroused our interest in the history of natural technology, 
that IS to say in the origin of the organs of plants and animals as 
productive instruments utilised for the life purposes of these creatures 
Does nor the history of the origin of the productive organs of men 
in society, the organs which form the material basis of every kind 
of social organisation, deserve equal attention? Since, as Vico says, 
the essence of the distinction between human history and natural 
history is that the former is tjie work of man and the latter is not, 
would not the history of human technology be easier to write than 
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AU fully developed machinery consists of three essentially 
distinct parts, the motor machine, the transmitting 
mechanism, and the mechanised tool or working machine . 
The motor machme is the driving force of the whole. 
It either creates its own motive power as does the steam- 
engme, the caloric engine, the electro-magnetic machine, 
etc.; or else it derives its energy from some external and 
preexistent natural force, as the water-wheel does from 
fallmg water, the windmill from wind, and so on. The 
transmitting mechanism, consistmg of flywheels, shafting, 
cogwheels, pulleys, straps, ropes, belts, pinions, and 
gearmg of the most varied kin^, regulates the motion; 
changes its type when necessary, as from up and down to 
circular; distributes it; and transfers it to the mechanised 
tools. The motor and the transmission exist only in order 
to drive the actual operative mechanism, in order to com- 
municate to it the motion by means of which the object 
of labour is grasped and suitably altered. The industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century depended upon the 
third part of the machinery, the mechanised tool or work- 
mg machme. From day to day, working machines of this 
kind continue to form the startmg-point when handicraft 
or manufacture is replaced by machinofacture. 

Close examination of the working machine proper shows 
that it contams, though often in a much modified form, 
the apparatus and instruments with which the handicrafts- 
man and the manufacturing worker operate; but now, 
mstead of being the implements of a man, they are the 
implements of a mechanism, or mechanised implements. 
Either the whole machine is nothing more than a modified 
mechanical edition of the old handicraft tool, as in the case 

the history of natural technology ? Technology reveals man's dealmgs 
with nature, discloses the direct productive - activities of his life, 
thus throwing light upon social relations and the resultant mental 
conceptions Even the history of rebgion is uncritical unless this 
material basis be taken into account. Of course it is much easier, 
from an analysis of the hazy constructions of religion, to discover 
their earthly core , than, conversely, to deduce from a study of the 
material conditions of life at any particular time, the celestial forms 
that these may assume But the latter is the only materialistic 
method, and therefore the only scientific one. The abstract materi- 
alism of a natural science that excludes the historical process, is 
defective , as we can see m a moment when we glance at the abstract 
and ideological conceptions voiced by its advocates whenever they 
venture beyond the bounds of their own specialty., 

I — ^*0 ^4^ 
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of the power-loom;* or else, in the structure of the worldng 
machine, in -its active organs, we can recognise old acquain- 
tances, such as the spmdles in a spmning machine, the 
needles in a stocking frame, the saws in a sawmg machine, 
the knives in a chopping machme, and so on. The distmction 
between these tools and the main body of the working 
machme exists from their very birth. They are still, for 
the most part, produced- by handicraftsmen or by manu- 
facturing workers, and subsequently attached to the body 
of the working machme, a body which is produced by 
machinofacture.* Thus the workmg machme is a mechanism 
which, through the mstrumentality of the tools attached 
to it, carries out the very same operations which the manual 
worker of former days carried out with tools of a like kind 
The essence of the matter is just the same whether the 
motive power is supplied by human beings or by some sort of 
machme. From the moment when the busmess of handling 
the tool is transferred from a human bemg to a mechanism, 
a machine has taken the place of a mere tool. The difference 
IS obvious, even when a human bemg is still the prime 
motive force of the machine. The number of working 
implements which a man can operate simultaneously is 
limited by the number of his own natural mstruments of 
production, his own bodily organs. In Germany, to begm 
with, they tried to make a spinner drive two spinnmg wheels, 
simultaneously operatmg with two hands and two feet. 
This was fpimd to be too exhaustmg. Then they made a 
spinning wheel with two spindles, driven by one treadle, 
but the skilled spinners who were able to spin two threads 
simultaneously were almost as rare as two-headed men. 
The spinning jenny, however, works from twelve to eighteen 
spindles at one time; the stockmg frame knits with many 
thousand needles at once; and so on. Thus from the very 
first the number of tools which one and the same working 

jf- In the original form of the power-loom, the old hand-loom can 
be recognised at a first glance. In its modem form, the power-loom 
has been fundamentally altered. 

Only smce about 1850 has a steadily increasing proportion of 
tl]p tools of the working machme been produced in England by 
machmofacture, although not by the same factones as those in 
which the machines themselves axe made Among machines for the 
fabrication of such mechanical tools, may be mentioned the auto- 
matic bobbm-makmg engine, the card-setting engine, shuttle-making 
machmes, and machines for forging mule and throstle spindleS. 
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raachine can operate simultaneously, is emancipated from 
the organic limits that restrict the activities of a handi- 
craftsman's tools. 

In many hand implements, the difference between a man 
as a simple motor force and as a worker who actually handles 
tools, is brought into strikmg contrast. For instance, in 
the use of the spinnmg wheel, the foot is used simply as n 
driving force, whereas the hand which works widi the 
spindle, drawmg and twisting, is canying out the real 
operations of spinnmg. It is the latter part of the handicraft 
instrument which is first seized upon by the industrial 
revolution. The human being, while minding the machine, 
watching its activities, and coixectmg its errors, has at the 
same time to fulfil the purely mechanical role of suppl 5 dng 
motive power. On the other hand the implements to which 
man has always supplied motive power by the simple use 
of his own muscles (as by turnmg the crank of a by 

moving the handle of a pump up and down, by blowing a 
bellows, by pounding with a pestle in a mortar, and the 
like), soon call for the-npphcation of animals, water, wind,^ 
etc., as motive forces. Here and there, long before ttie 
manufactuxing period, such implements began to develop 
into machines, and the process contmues during the era 
of manufacture; but this does not bring about a revolution- 
ary change m the mode of production. However, when the 
period of large-scale industry has begun, we find that, 
even m their hand-driven form, these implements are 
already machines. For instance, the pumps with which. 

» Moses says* the ox he tr^adeth 

out the com." But the Chiristiaja^ when 

using their serfs to drive nulls, fastei^ed a large oixculir piece of wood 
roimd necks of these human cattle, to prevent them from putting 
meal into their mouths. 

^ It was partly for the want of streams with a good head of water, 
and partly the need for devoting so much energy to keepmg water 
out of places where it was not wanted, that coifipelled the Butch 
to resort to wmd as a motive power. They got the windmill itself 
from Germany, where the discovery had led to a pretty quarrel 
between nobleman, priest, and emperor as to which, of the three 
the wind ''belonged". ''Air makfeS bondage*'' ran the word in Ger- 
many, whereas "in Holland the wmd brought freedom. What the 
wind made bond m the Netherlands was not the Netherlander, but 
the land. In 1836, 12,000 wmdmills of 6000 hotse-power were still 
being used m Holland, to prevent two-thirds of the country from 
becommg waterlogged marshes once more. 
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dTiring the years 1836 and 1837, *he Dutch emptied the 
lake of Haarlem were constructed on the principle of 
ordinary pumps, the only difference being that their pistons 
were activated by <grclopean steam-engmes mstead of by 
human hands. The ordmary bellows used by the blacksmith, 
a very imperfect instrument, is in England, still, at times, 
transformed into a mechanical blast by connecting its arm 
with a steam-engine. The steam-engine itself, m the form 
of its origmal discovery during the manufacturing period 
at the close of the seventeenth century — the form m which 
it continued to exist down to 1780* — did not in those 
days give rise to any industrial revolution. It was the 
creation of mechanised tools which made a revolution in 
the steam-engine necessary. As soon as man, mstead of 
working with a tool upon the object of labour, is content 
to supply the motive power to a workmg machine, it 
becomes a mere chance matter that the motive power is 
derived from human muscles; for wind, water, steam, or 
some other mechanical power, can readily be substituted 
for the human motive power. Of course, should this occur, 
it IS natural that there should ensue, extensive technical 
changes in the mechamsm which was primarily constructed 
to be driven by human motive power. Nowadays, machmes 
that have their way to make, Iffce sewmg machmes, bread- 
making machmes, and so on, are (unless their primary 
function makes a small scale of working impossible to 
them) made so as to be simultaneously adaptable for being 
driven by human power and by mechanical power. 

The machine that gives nse to the industrial revolution 
is one which replaces the worker handhng a smgle tool, by 
a mechanism operatmg simultaneously a number of identical 
or similar tools, and driven by a single motive power, 
whatever the form of that power may be.* Here we nave a 
machme, but to begin with only as an elementary factor of 
machmofacture. 

Increase in the sise of the workijig machine and in the 
number of tools it simultaneously sets at work, involves 

* It had, indeed, been very much improved by the invention of 
Watt's first stean»-«aigino, the so-called single-action engme, but m 
this form it remained nothing more than a machme for pumping 
water out of coalmines and bnne out of saltpits. 

» "The union of all these simijle mstruments, set in motion by a 
smgle motor, constitutes a machine." Babbage, op^ ctf. 
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an increase in the internal resistances it has to overcome, 
and therefore demands a more powerful motive force than 
that of human muscle — quite apart from the consideration 
that the human being is not well fitted by nature to produce 
imiform and continuous motion. Assuming, however, that 
man continues to act as an elementary motive force, 
while the tool he formerly used by hand has been replaced 
by a mechanised tool, it is obvious that the forces of 
nature can now replace him likewise as motive power. 
Of all the great motive forces handed down from the 
manufacturmg period, horse-power was the worst; partly 
because a horse has a head of his own, and partly because 
the animal is expensive, and the extent to winch it is 
applicable in factories is a restricted one.* Nevertheless, 
horses were still extensively used as motive power during 
the early days of large-scale mdustry, as is shown by the 
complaints which the agriculturists of those days made 
about the matter, and also by the fact that the term ‘ 'horse- 
power'' has survived to this day as the traditional measure 
for the quantity of mechanical force. 

Wind was found to be uncertain and difficult to control. 

* In Jamiaxy 1861, John C. Morton read before the Society of 
Arts a paper npon the Forces Employed %n Agrtculture, In this he 
said: "Every improvement that furthers the uniformity of the 
land, makes the steam-engine more and more apphcable to the 
production of pure mechanical force , . . Horse-power is requisite 
wherever crooked fences and other obstructions prevent uniform 
action These obstructions are vanishing day by day. For operations 
that demand more exercise of will than actual force, the only power 
applicable is that controlled every mstant by the human mind. 
In oiftier words, man-power " Mr Morton goes on to reduce steam- 
power, horse-power, and man-power, to the utut in general use for 
steam-engmes, namely the force required to raise 33,000 lbs. one 
foot m one minute , and he reckons that the cost of a horse-power 
supplied hy a steam-engine works out at 3d. per hour, and by a 
horse at sId per hour. Fiartheimore, if a horse is to be kept m 
good health, it must not work more than eight hours a d^y. 
The use of steam-power would enable a farmer to dispense with 
at least three out of every seven horses used ^on the land, at a 
cost for the whole year not exceeding that of the horses dispensed 
with durmg the three or four months m which alone they can 
be used effectively. Lastly, the quality of the work is improved 
when horses are replaced by steam-power for those agricultural 
operations in which it is suitable. To do the work of a steam-engme 
would need sixty-six men at a total cost of 15/- per hour, while to 
do the work of a horse would require thirty-two men at a total cost 
of 8/- per hour. 
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In England, the birthplace of modem large-scale industry, 
the use of water-power predominated over that of wind- 
power even during the manufacturmg period. As early as 
the seventeenth century, attempts were made to turn two 
cylinders and also two sets of miUstones by means of one 
water-wheel. But the transmitting mechanism, bemg now 
considerably enlarged, proved too much for the water- 
power, and this led to a more careful study of the laws of 
friction. In like manner the irregular working of mills that 
were actuated by pushmg and pulling a lever, led to the 
theory and subsequently to the apphcation of the flywheel,* 
which subsequently played so important a part m large- 
scale industry. Thus it was that during the manufacturing 
period there were developed the first scientific and technical 
elements requisite for large-scale industry. Arkwright’s 
tlirostle spinnmg null was from the first actuated by water- 
power. For all that, the use of water-power as the chief 
motive force was beset with difficulties. It could not be 
mcreased at will; it was hable to run short at certam seasons 
of the year, and, above aJl, it was of a purely local nature.* 
Not until the invention of Watt’s second steam-engme, 
the so-called double-action engme, had a motor been dis- 
covered able to beget its own force out of the consumption 
of coal and water; one whose powers were fully under human 
control ; one which could be moved from place to place, and 
serve as a means of locomotion; one which was urban and 
not, like the water-wheel, rural, so that production could 
be concentrated ut the towns instead of being scattered 
over the countryside ;3 one which was universal in its techno- 

* Faulhebr, 1645; De Cous, 1688. 

• The modem discovery of the turbine has freed the industrial 
utilisation of wateiypower from many of its eaxlier restrictions. 

3 *Tn the' early da3^ of textile manufactures, the locality of the 
factory de^^ended upon the' existence of a stream' having a sufficient 
fall 'to 'turn' a water-wheel, and although the estabhshment of 'the 
wa'termills was the commencement of the breaking up of the domes'tic 
sys'tem of manufacture, yet the mills (necessarily situated upon 
streams, and frequently at considerable dis'tances 'Che one from the 
other) formed part of a rural, rather 'than an nrban system; and it 
wgs not until the mtroduction of 'the s'team-pQwer as a subs'ti'tu'te 
for 'the stream, that factories were congregated in 'towns, and localities 
where the Coal and waiter required for the production of steam were 
found in sufficient quantities. The s'team-engine is the parent of 
manufacturing to'wns." A, Redgrave, Reports of the Inspectors of 
Factories, April 30, 1866, p. 36. 
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logical applicability, and was, comparatively speaking, 
little affected “by local circumstances m its choice of residence. 
The greatness of Watt’s genius is shown in.the specifications 
of the patent he took out in April 1784. Here he describes 
the steam-engme, not as a discovery made for particular 
purposes, but as an agent universally apphcable m mechani- 
cal mdustry. He foreshadows applications many of which, 
such as the steam-hammer, were not to be made until 
half a century later. Nevertheless, he doubted whether 
the steam-engme would be applicable to navigation. His 
successors, Boulton and Watt, exhibited at the international 
exhibition of i85r steam-engines of huge size built for 
ocean steamers. 

As soon as tools had been transformed from tools of the 
human organism mto tools of a mechanical apparatus, tools 
of the-workmg machme, ere long the motor mechanism, 
too, acquired an mdependent form, completely emancipated 
from the limitations of human power. Thereupon the 
individual mechanised tool, such as_we have been hitherto 
considering, was reduced to the status of' a mere element 
m machinofacture. One motor mechanism was now able to 
drive a great many working machmes at once. As the 
number of simultaneously operated working machines 
increases, the motor mechlmism grows .m size and power, 
and the transmitting mechanism becomes enormously 
extended. 

We have now to distinguish between the cooperation of 
many machmes of the same kmd, on the one hand, and 
the machine S3ratem in general, on the other. 

ia the former case, the whole finished article is produced 
by a single working machine which carries out ah the 
various operations that a handicraftsman used to perform 
with his mstrument (for instance, a weaver with his hand- 
loom), or which handicraftsmen with different tools used 
to carry, out as serial operations, either .mdependently of 
one another or jomtly as parts, of a manufacturmg process.^ 

> From the standpoint ,of the manufacturings division of labour, 
weayrng was not a simple busif a complicated form of rnanual labour, 
and for this reason the power-loom is a machine Which perforfeas 
manifold functions. It is altogether erroneous to suppose that modem 
machmery began by gainmg control of those operations which the 
manufacturing division of labour had simplified. .In the manufactur- 
ing period, spinnmg and weavmg were spht up into new varieties. 
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For example, in the making of envelopes by hand, one man 
folded the paper with the folder, another laid on the gtun, 
a third turned over the flap upon which something waa to 
be embossed, a fourth did the embossing, ^d so on, and 
between all these partial operations, each individual envelope 
must pass from hand to hand. Nowadays, one envelope 
machine does all these operations at once, and makes more 
than three thousand envelopes an hour. In the London 
exhibition of 1862, there was an American machine for 
making paper bags. It cut the paper, pasted, folded, and 
finished three hundred bags per minute. The whole process 
which, when earned on by manufacture, was divided into 
a series of operations combmed mto an integral process, 
is now performed by a working machme which operates 
a combination of different tools simultaneously. No matter 
whether such a working machine is nothing more than the 
mechanical resurrection of a compheated hand tool, or 
whether it is a combination of various simjile instruments 
that have been specialised for manufacturing purposes — 
in either case, in the factory, that is to say in a place where 
work IS earned on by machinery, cooperation alw'ays 
reappears in its simple form. Leaving the workers out of 
consideration for the moment, this cooperation presents 
itself in the first instance as an aggregation in one place 
of similar machmes engaged .m simultaneous action. For 
instance, a textile factory consists of a number of power- 
looms workmg side by side, and a sewing factory of a 
number of sewmg machines at work m the same building 
In either case, there is a technical imity, inasmuch as all 
the power-looms, or ail the sewmg machines, are simul- 
taneously and equally animated by the energy of one prime 
motor, conveyed to them by the transmitting mechanism, 
which is also, to a certain extent, common to them all, 
inasmuch as particular ramifications of it branch ofi to 
each working machine. Just as many tools form the organs 
of a working machine, so, now, do many working machines 
form the like organs of one and the same motor mechanism. 

What we are really entitled to call a "machine system" 
does not get to work in place of the individual independent 

and the implements employed m tl^em were improved and modified, 
but the labour process itself vras not split up, and' it remained 
manual The development of the machme sets out, not from labour, 
but from the instrument of labour. 
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machines until the object of labour undergoes a connected 
series of different gradated processes, carried out by a 
succession of different working machines, each of which 
supplements the activities of the others* Here, once more, 
we have a repetition of cooperation by division of labour 
such as is characteristic of manufacture; but now the 
division is carried out by a combination of working machines 
each of which performs a partial operation. The specific 
implements of the various detail workers (in woollen manu- 
facture, for instance, those of the beaters, the combers, 
.the spinners, etc.) have now been transformed into th‘e 
implements of specific working machines, each of which 
constitutes a special organ for the performance of a par- 
ticular function in the system of the combined implemental 
mechanism* In those branches of industry in which machino- 
facture is first introduced, manufacture itself furnishes, in 
a general way, the natural basis for the division, and there- 
fore for the organisation, of the process of production.^ 

Nevertheless, an essential difference manifests itself at 
once. In manufacture, the workers, isolated or in groups, 
have to carry out each partial process with their hand 
tools The worker is, indeed, adapted to the process, but 
the process has previously been adapted to the worker. 

* Before the days, of large-scale industry, the manufacture of 
woollens was the leading branch of English manufacture. Conse- 
quently, it was in this branch that the majority of experiments 
were earned out durmg the hrst half of the eighteenth century. 
The experience thus gamed was turned to account, subsequently, 
in the manufacture of potton goods, whose mechanical elaboration 
requires less tedious preparations than does that of woollen goods 
Conversely, at a still later date, the manipulation of wool by 
machinery was developed on the lines of the machine spinning 
and power-loom weavmg of cotton Only dunng recent decades 
have certain elements of woollen manufacture, such as wool combing, 
been incorporated into the factory system. '‘The application of 
power to the process of combing wool, . . . extensively in operation 
smee the mtroduction of the ‘combmg machme', especially Lister’s, 
. . . undoubtedly had the efiect of throwing a very large number of 
men out of work. Wool was formerly combed by hand, most fre- 
quently in the cottage of the comber. It is now very generally 
combed in the factory, and hand labour is superseded, except m 
some particular kinds of work in which handcombed wool is still pre- 
ferred Many of the handcombers found employment in the factori^, 
but the produce of the handcombers bears so small a proportion to 
that of the machine, that the en^loyment of a very large number 
of combers has passed away Keport$ of Inspectors of Factories, 
€)ctQber3i, 1856, pi iS: 
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This subjective principle of the division of labour no longer 
exists in the case of machine production. Here the whole 
process becomes objective, is considered in and by itself, 
analysed mto its constituent phases; and the problem of 
carrying out each detail process, and of combming the 
various partial processes, is solved by the technical applica- 
tion of mechanics, chemistry, etc.^ Of course, m this case 
likewise, theory must be perfected by the accumulation 
of practical experience on a large scale. Each partial machine 
provides the raw material for the machine that comes next 
m the senes, and, smce they all work simultaneously, the 
product is simultaneously m the various stages of its pro- 
duction, and simultaneously in the various stages of its 
transition from one phase of production to the next. Just 
as in manufacture the direct cooperation of the detail 
workers establishes defimte numerical ratios between the 
particular working groups, so in an organised system of 
machine production, in which each detail machine is 
contmually being supplied with work by another, there 
are established definite relations between them number, 
their scope, and the speed at which they work. The collective 
workmg machine, which is now an organised system com- 
pnsmg different kinds of individual workmg machines and 
groups of such machines, becomes more and more perfect, 
the more the process as a whole becomes a contmuous one, 
this meaning, the less the raw material is interrupted in its 
paissage from the first phase to the last , in other words, the 
more the mechanism itself is able to replace human hands 
in passing on from one phase of production to the next the 
material that is being elaborated. In manufacture, the 
isolation of each detail process is a condition imposed by 
the nature of the division of labour ; but m the fully developed 
factory it has become imperative that the separate processes 
shall be carried on continuously. 

A system of machinery (whether, like weaving, it be one 
m which there is a mere cooperation among working 
machines of the same kind; or, like spinning, a combination 
of machines of different kinds) becomes a huge automaton 

3 1 soon as it is driven by a self-acting prime motor. 'But 
though the system as a whole be driven by a prime motor, 

* "The principle of the factory system, then, is to substitute . . . 
partition of a process into ite essential constituents, for tbe 
division or gradation of labour among artisans.'' Ute, op, ci#., p. 20. 
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a steam-engine for instance, some of the individnal working 
machmes may still need the human worker’s hand in the 
performance of certain operations (as was necessary for 
the runnmg in of the mule carriage before the mvention of 
the self-actmg mule, and remains necessary in fine-spiiming 
mills). Or, to enable a machine to carry out its work, certain 
parts of it may have to be handled by a worker as if they 
were hand took (as was done in manhine makers' workshops 
before the conversion of the slide rest into a seK-actca:). 
As soon as the working machine can perform without 
human ai,d, all the movements requisite for the elaboration 
of the raw material, so that nothmg more than suparsision 
is needed, we have an automatic system of machmery, but 
one which is capable of continual improvement in matters 
of detail. Thus we get the apparatus which brings a spinning 
machine to a halt whenever a thread breaks, and the sd^E- 
actmg stop that stops the improved power-loom as soon as 
the shuttle bobbin is emptied of weft: these are quite modern 
inventions. The modem paper miH offers a good example 
both of continuity of production and of the carrying out 
of the automatic principle. In paper making, we can advan- 
tageously study in detail, not oiily the differences between 
various methods of production earned out by the varying 
means of production, but also the connexion between social 
relations of production and these same means of production ; 
for the German paper making of earlier days was a model 
of handicraft production, while Dutch paper making in the 
seventeenth century and French paper makmg in the 
eighteenth century were models of manufacturing produc- 
tion j» and modern English paper making is a model of the 
automatic factory production of paper. Furthermore, in 
Chma and in India there still exist two venerable. Asiatic 
forms of the same mdustry. 

An organised system of working machines which are one 
and all set in motion by the transmitting mechanism from 
a central automaton, constitutes the fully developed form 
of machmofacture. In place of the individusil machine, we 
now have a mechanical monster whose body fills the whole 
factory, and whose demon power, hidden from our sight at 
first because of the measured and almost ceremonious 
character of the movement of his giant limbs, discloses 
itself at length in the vast and furious whirl of his number- 
less working organs. 
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There were mtiles, steam-engines, and the like, before 
there were workers whose sole bnsiness it was to make 
steam-engines, mules, etc. — just as men wore clothing 
before there were tailors. But the discoveries and inventions 
of Vaucanson, Arkwright, Watt, and others, were only 
possible because these inventors found ready to hand a 
suitable number of skilled mechanics who were placed 
at their disposal thanks to the manufacturing period. 
Some of these workers were independent handicraftsmen 
practismg various trades; others, as previously explained, 
had been brought together in manufactures where the 
division of labour was strictly carried out. With the advance 
of mechanical mvention, and the ever-growing demand for 
the newly discovered machines, there gradually ensued, 
on the one hand, a sphtting-up of machine making into 
numerous independent branches, and, on the other hand, 
a division of labour withm the machme-buildmg manu- 
factures Thus we see m manufacture the immediate 
technical basis of large-scale industry. Manufacture pro- 
duced the machinery with which large-scale industry was 
first enabled to gain control of certam branches of handi- 
craft and manufacturmg industry. Thus, in the natural 
course of events, machinofacture grew up upon an inadequate 
foundation When it had attamed a certain degree of 
development it had to bring about a revolutionary change 
in this foundation, which it had found ready to its hand, 
and had at first developed along the old lines ; and it had to 
create a new basis better suited to its own method of pro- 
duction. Just as individual machines had been dwarf 
structures so long as they were set in motion only by men, 
just as the machine system could not develop freely until 
the steam-engme was able to replace the old motive powers 
of beasts, the winds, and water, so large-scale industry was 
hindered in its development as long as its characteristic 
means of production, the machme itself, owed its existence 
to individual powers and individual skill — ^was dependent, 
that is to say, upon the muscular development, the keen- 
ness of sight, and the curming of hand, with which the detail 
vforkers in manufacture and the manual workers m handi- 
craft manipulated their dwarf mstruments. Apart, therefore, 
from the costliness of machines made in this way (and 
prime cost is a matter of supreme importance to capital), the 
expansion of industries carried on by machinery, and the 
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spread of machinery into fresh branches of production, were 
dependent on the growth of a category of workmen whose 
numbers, owing to the almost -artistic nature of their 
occupation, could not possibly mcrease by leaps and bounds. 
Furthermore, at a certain stage of its development, large- 
scale industry found itself hampered by the madequacy of 
its handicraft and manufacturmg basis in the technical 
domain as well. The primary motors became larger and more 
powerful, as also did the transmittmg mechanism and the 
working machines. The constituent parts of these machines 
grew more complicated and more multiform, and at the 
same time became more regular m type, in proportion as 
the working machines departed more and more from the 
model of those originally designed for handicraft labour, 
and acquired a configuration which was much freer, and 
was determmed only by the mechanical task they had to 
perform * Then came the fuller development of the auto- 
matic system, with the need for the more extensive utilisa- 
tion of materials that were comparatively difficult to 
manipulate, such as iron instead of wood But the solution 
of all these problems, which spontaneously arose in the 
course of the development of machine production, encoun- 
tered m every instance obstacles in the matter of mdividual 
limitations, which even the collective worker in manufacture 
could overcome only in respect of their extent but not in 
respect of their qualitative essence. For example, such 
machines as the modern hydraulic press, the modern power 
loom, and the modem carding engme, could not be made 
by the manufacturing process. 

» At first the power-loom was made mainly ofit of wood, hut the 
improved modern power-loom is made of iron. To begm with, the 
old forms of the mstruments of production influenced the new 
forms markedly, as may be seen from an even superficial comparison 
of the present power-loom with the old one, of the blast apparatus of 
a modem blast furnace with the first inefiBLCient mechaiucal reproduc- 
tion of the ordinary bellows The mfluence of the old forms is shown 
even more clearly in the development of the locomotive. The first 
attempts at the invention of a locomotive were in the direction 
of trying to construct a machme with two feet which were to be 
raised frpm the ground alternately like a horse's feet Only after a 
considerable development of the science of mechanics, and after 
the accumulation of practical eisperience, does the form of a machine 
come to be decided m full accordance with mechanical pnnciples, 
and only then is that form emancipated from the traditional form 
of the tool that gave birth to the machme. 
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A revolution in the method of production in one sphere 
of industry involves a sunilar revolutionary change in 
every sphere. This applies, first of all, to the branches of 
industry which,'"though they axe isolated by the social 
division of labour (so that each of them produces an inde- 
pendent commodity), nevertheless are mterconnected as 
phases of one integral process. Thus machine spuming made 
machine weavmg necessary; and both together necessitated 
a mechanical and chemical revolution in bleaching, printing, 
and dyeing. In like manner, ,on the other hand, the revolu- 
tion in cotton spinnmg made essential the discovery of 
the cotton gm for the separating of the seeds from the 
cotton fibre, fpr only then could the production of cotton 
reach the proportions which were now indispensable.* The 
revolution in the method of production m mdustry and 
agriculture, likewise necessitated a revolution in the general 
conditions of the social process of production, that is to 
say in the means of commumcation and transport. In a 
society whose pivots (to use Fomier's expression) were, first, 
small-scale agriculture, with its subsidiary home industries, 
and, secondly, urban handicraft, the means of communica- 
tion and transport were utterly inadequate to the require- 
ments of the manufacturing period, with its extended 
division pf social labour, its concentration of the means of 
labour and of the workers, and its colonial markets; 
communication and transport, therefore, had to be revolu- 
tionised, and were m fact revolutionised. In like manner, 
the jgaeans of transport and communication handed down 
from the manufacturing period mto the period of large- 
scale industry, soon showed themselves to be an intolcraWe 
fetter upon this new type of industry, with its febrile speed 
of production, its vast gradations, its continual transference 
of capital and labour from one sphere of production to 
another, and its newly created ties in the world market. 
Thus, over and above extensive changes in the construction 
of sailmg ships, the means of communication and transport 
were gradually adapted, by a system of river steamships, 

» Until very recent tunes, Eli Whitney's cotton gin had under- 
gone less fundamental changes than any other macbme of tiie 
eighteenth century. Only during late decades, since 1856, has an 
improvement as simple as it is effective, the invention of another 
American, Mr Emery, of Albany, New York State, made Whitney’s 
gm ont of date. 
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railroads, ocean steamship's, and telegraphs, to the methods 
of production of large-scale industry. But now, vast quanti- 
ties of iron had to be forged, welded, cut, bored, and shaped. 
For this, in turn, huge machmes were requisite, mactmes 
which the manufacturing system of machine production 
could not possibly provide. 

Large-scale industry, therefore, had to gain control of 
its own most characteristic means of production, the machine 
itself; had to produce machines by machines. Thus was it 
first able to provide itself with an adequate technical founda- 
tion, and to stand upon its own feet. With the growth of 
machinofacture m the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, machmery did in fact gam control, by degrees, 
of the fabrication of machine tools. But it was not until 
recent decades that the construction of railways and the 
building of ocean steamers on a huge scale called into exist- 
ence the gigantic machmes now at work in the construction 
of prime motors. 

The most essential condition for the fabrication of 
machines by machines was that there should be a machine 
competent to supply power to any extent> and under perfert 
control. This already existed in the steam-engine. But it 
was still necessary to gain the power of producing by 
machinery the perfectly accurate geometrical forms required 
for the separate parts of machines — ^straight lines, planes, 
circles, cylinder^ cones, and spheres. This problem was solved 
by Henry Maudslay in the openmg years of the nineteenth 
century by the invention of the slide rest, a tool that was 
speedily made automatic, and. having been first designed 
for tke lathe, was soon applied in a modified form to other 
constructive machines. This mechanical appliance does 
not replace another tool, but the human hand itself, the 
hand which produces a particular form by holdmg, appl5dng, 
and guiding the edge of cutting instruments against or over 
the material operated upon — ^iron or another. Thus it 
became possible to produce the geometrical forms requisite 
for the individual parts of machmery '^with the degree of 
ease, accuracy, and speed, that no accumulated experience 
in the hand of the most sl^ed workman could give^'.^ 

» The Industry cf Nattons^ London, 1855, pt. II, p. 239 — From 
the same work I quote the followmg: ‘‘Simple and outwardly unim- 
portant as this appendage to lathes may appear, it is not, we believe, 
avemng too much to stn,te, that its mfluence m improving and 
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If we now turn to examine the part of the machine- 
building machinery which makes the actual mechanised 
tool, we get back to the handicraft instrument, but on a 
Cyclopean scale. For example, the operating part of a boring 
machine is a huge drill, driven by a steam-engine, and it is 
an instrument without which the cylmders of large steam- 
engines and hydrauhc presses could not be produced. The 
mechanical lathe is a titanic reproduction of the ordinary 
foot-lathe; the planing machme is an iron carpenter who 
works upon iron with the same tool used by the living 
carpenter when he planes wood ; the implement which cuts 
veneers m the London shipbuilding yards is a gigantic razor; 
the tool of the shearmg machine, which cuts iron as easily 
as a tailor cuts cloth with his shears, is an enormous pair 
of scissors; and the steam-hammer works with a head ]ust 
like that of An ordmary hammer, but such a heavy one that 
Thor himself could not wield it.* One of these steam-hammers 
weighs more than 6 tons, and strikes -with a vertical fall 
of 7 feet on an anvil weighing 36 tons. It is child’s play to 
such an instrument to crush a block of granite into powder, 
but the Nasmyth hammer is equally capable of delivering 
a succession of hght taps which will drive a nail mto a piece 
of soft wood.* 

The instruments of labour, when they assume the form 
of machinery, acquire a kmd of material existence which 
mvolves the replacement of human force by the forces of 
nature, and of rule-of-thumb methods by the purposive 
application of natural science. In manufacture, the organisa- 
tion of the social labour process is purely subjective, is a 
combination of detail- workers , in machinofacture, iarge- 
scale industry has a purely objective productive organism, 
m which the worker is nothing more than an appendage to 
the extant material conditions of production. In simple 
cooperation, and even in the cooperation founded upon the 
division of labour, the substitution of the collective worker 

extending the use of machuxery has been as great as that produced 
by Watt's improvements of the steam-engine itself. Its introduc- 
tion went at once to perfect all machmery, to cheapen it, and to 
stnhulato mvention and improvement " 

» A steam-hammer used in London for forging the shafts of 
paddle-wheels, actually bears the name of Tbor. It can forge a shaft 
weighing tons as easily as a smith forges a horseshoe. 

* Machines made for working upon wood, and capable of bemg 
applied on a small scale, are for the most part American inventions 
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for the isolated worker still seems more or less a matter of 
chance. But machinery, with a few exceptions to be men- 
tioned in due course, can only be operated by means of 
associated labour or joint labour. In the machine system, 
the cooperative character of the labour process has become 
a technical necessity dictated by the very nature of the 
means of labour. 

2. The Value Transferred by Machinery to the 

Product. 

We have seen that the mcreased productivity of labour 
due to cooperation and to the division of labour does not 
cost capital anything. These are the natural forces of 
associated labour. In hke manner, such natural forces as 
steam, water, etc,, suitable for use m productive processes, 
cost nothing. But just as man needs lungs before he can 
breathe, so does he need something that is the work of 
human hands before he can consume the forces of nature 
for productive processes. A water-wheel is requisite for the 
utihsation of the motive power of water, and a steam-engine 
is needed for the utilisation of the elasticity of steam. 
What applies to the forces of nature applies also to science. 
Once it has been discovered, the law that a magnetic needle 
is deviated in the field of an electric current, or the law in 
virtue of which a piece of iron round which an electric 
current is circulating becomes magnetised, costs never a 
penny.* When, however, it is a question of the utilisation 
of these laws in telegraphy, etc., costly and elaborate 
apparatus is needed- As we have seen, machinery does not 
exterminate tools. From bemg a dwarf implement in the 
hands of the human organism, the tool is expanded and 
multiplied to become the implement of a man-created 
mechanism. Capital now sets the workers to operate with a 

* Generally speaking, science costs the capitalist nothing, a fact 
that by no means hmders him from exploiting it. The science of 
others is annexed by capital, just as the labour of others is. But 
capitalist appropriation and personal appropriation, whether of 
science or of material wealth, are totally distinct things. Even Dr. 
Ure deplores the gross ignorance of mechanical science displayed 
by the factory owners who use the machinery so dear to his heart 
for the purposes of exploitation , and Liebig has plenty to say about 
the amazing ignorance of the British chemical factory owners where 
chemistry is concerned. 
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machine winch guides its own tools, instead of setting hitti 
to work with hand tools. If, therefore, it is clear at the first 
glance that large-scale industry must vastly increase the 
productivity of labour by the use of the enormous powers of 
nature and by the enlistment of natural science for the 
purposes of production, it is by no means self-evident that 
this increased productivity will not have to be paid for by 
an increased expenditure of labour Like any other con- 
stituent of constant capital, machmery does not create 
any value, but yields up its own value to the product it 
serves to beget. In so far as it has value, and therefore 
transfers vadue to the product, it forms an element in the 
value of that product. Instead of cheapenmg the product, 
it makes the product dearer m proportion to the value of 
the machine. It is plam that machines and systems of 
machinery, the characteristic means of labour utilised by 
large-scale mdustry, are mcomparably more valuable than 
the means of labour used by handicraftsmen and in 
manufacture. 

In the first place I must point out that machinery, while 
always entering as a whole into the labour process, enters 
only to a partial extent into the value-creatmg process. It 
never adds more value than it loses, on the average, by wear 
and tear. Thus ther^ is a very great difference between the 
value of the machine and the value periodically transferred 
from the machine to the product. There is a very great differ- 
ence between the maclnne as a value-forming factor and 
as a product-formmg factor. The longer the period during 
which the same machinery is repeatedly used in the same 
labour process, the greater is this difference. We have, 
of course, seen that everythmg which can jxroperly be called 
a means of labour or an instrument of production, enters 
as a whole into the labour process; whereas into the value- 
creating process it enters only piecemeal, in proportion to 
its daily average loss by wear and tear. But the difference 
between utilisation and wear and tear is much greater in 
the case of machmery than in the case of the hand tool, 
and this for several reasons. The machine, being made from 
more dxirable material, had a longer life; its ujse, being 
regulated by strictly scientific laws, permits of greater 
economy in the wear and tear of its constituent parts and 
in the expenditure of its means of consumption ; and, lastly, 
its field of production is enormously more extended than 
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that of a hand tool. If we make allowance, both in the case 
of machinery and in the case of the hand tool, for their 
average daily cost, that is for the value that they transmit 
to the product by daily wear and tear and by the consump- 
tion of accessory materials such as oh, coal, etc., then we 
see that they do their work gratrdtously — ^like the natural 
forces that work without the assistance of human labour. 
Just as the productive workmg domain of machinery is 
much greater than that of the hand tool, so, proportion^y, 
greater is the domain of its unremunerative service as 
compared with that of the hand tool. Not until large-scale 
industry becomes established, do men succeed in making 
the products of their past labour, their embodied labour, 
work gratuitously on a vast scale like the forces of nature.* 

When we were considering cooperation and manufacture, 
we saw that certam general factors of production, such as 
buildings, etc , are, m comparison with the scattered factors 
of production in the hands of isolated workmen, economised 
thanks to joint consumption, so that they add less cost to 
the product than they would if consumption remained 
scattered. In the system of machine production, not only is 
the main body of a labour machine used jointly by its 
numerous tools, but the same motor mechanism and part 
of the transmitting mechamsm are consumed jointly by 
the numerous working machines. 

Given the difference between the value of the machine^, 
and the amount of value transmitted by it to its daily 
product, the degree to which the portion of value thus 
transmitted makes the product dearer, is determined in 
the first instance by the comprehensiveness of the jproduct, 
by its superficies so to say. In a lecture publfehed in 1858, 

< Ricardo la3rs so much stress on 1±ds effect of machinery (oi whicli, 
on other occasions, he tahes no more notice than he does oi the 
general distmction between the labour process and the value- 
creating process), that he Is apt to lose sight of the value transferred 
from the machine to the product, and actually puts machines on the 
same footing with the forces of nature. Thus he writes: “Adam 
Smith nowhere undervalues the services which the natural agents 
and machinery perform for us, but he very justly distinguishes the 
nature of the value which they add to commodities • • . As they 
perform their work gratuitously, Ihe assistance which they afford 
us, adds nothing to value m exchange.” Ricardo, op czt , pp. 336—337. 
—This observation of Ricardo's is of course correct m so far as it 
13 directed against J. B. Say, who fancies that machmes render 
the “service” of creatmg value which forms a part of “profits”. 
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Mr, Baynes of Blackburn estimates that "each real mechani- 
cal horse-power* will drive 450 self-actmg mule spmdles, 
with preparation, or 200 throstle spmdles, or 15 looms for 
40 mch doth with the apphances for warpmg, sizing, 
etc.” In the first case, it is the day’s produce of 450 mule 
spmdles, m the second of 200 throstle spmdles, m the third 
of 15 power-looms, over which the daily cost of one horse- 
power, and the wear and tear of the machmery set in motion 
by that power, are spread; with the result that only a 
very minute portion of value is transferred by such wear 
and tear to a pound of yam or a yard of cloth. Similarly 
m the case of the foregomg example of the steam-hammer. 
Inasmuch as its daily wear and tear, consumption of coal, 
etc., are distributed among the enormous masses of iron 
which it hammers every day, to each i cwt. of iron ordy a 
very small portion of value is transferred; but the value 
transferred would, comparatively speaking, be very great, 
if the huge instrument were used to drive tmtacks. 

The workmg machme’s sphere of action, that is to say 
the number of its workmg tools, bemg given, or, when we 

* A horse-power is equal to a force of 33.000 foot-pounds per 
minute, i e to the force which will raise 33,000 lbs, through one 

English foot m a minute, or will raise x lb through 33,000 ft This 
IS the horse-power referred to in the text In ordinary language, 
and also here and there in quotations m the present work, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the "nominal" and the **conamerciar' 
or "mdicated" horse-power of the same engine. The old or nominal 
horse-power is calculated exclusively from the length of the piston 
stroke and the diameter of the cylinder, leaving steam pressure and 
piston speed out of consideration. For practical purposes xt says' 
"This steam-engine has (for instance) 50 horse-power wherf it is 
driven with the same low steam pressure and the same moderate 
piston speed as m the days of Boulton and Watt " JBut the two 
last-named factors, steam pressure and piston speed, have enormously 
increased smee those days. In order to measure the mechanical 
force exerted to-day by a steam-engme, an indicator has been 
mvented to show the steam pressure m the cylinder. The piston 
speed xs easily ascertained, the "indicated" or "commercial" horse- 
power of an engine is expressed by a mathematical formula wherein 
the diameter of the cylinder, the length of the stroke, the piston 
speed, and the steam pressure, axe all taken into account, so that 
we leam exactly what multiple of 33,000 lbs can really be raised 
one foot by the engme in a miatite. Hence one "nominal" horse 
power may really yield as many as three, four, or even five "ind^ 
Gated" or "real" horse-power. This note is added to elucidate 
quotations made m subsequent pages. — ^Note added by Engels to 
the third edition. 
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are concerned with force, their mass being given, the 
qu^tity of products will depend upon the velocity with 
which the machine works, that is to say upon the speed 
with which the axle turns, or upon the number of blows 
which the hammer delivers in a mmute. Many of these huge 
hammers give 70 blows a minute ; and Ryder's patent f orgmg 
maclme, which uses small steam-hammers for the forgmg 
of spindles, strikes as many as 700 blows per minute. 

The rate at which machinery transfers its value to the 
product bemg given, the amount of value so transferred 
depends upon the magnitude of value of the machinery 
itself,^ The less labour it contains, the less value does it 
impart to the product. The less of its own value it gives up, 
the more productive is it, and the more, therefore, does it 
approximate to the forces of nature in its services. But the 
production of machin^y by machmery lessens its value 
proportionally to its extension and efficacy. 

A comparative analysis of the prices of commodities 
produced by handicraft or manufacture, on the one hand, 
and the prices of the same commodities produced by 
machinofacture, on the other, gives, in general, the result 
that m the case of the machme-rciade product the amount 
of value transmitted by means of labour increases relatively 
but dimmishes absolutely. This signifies that its absolute 
magmtude diminishes, but that its magnitude in proportion 
to the general value of the product, for instance one pound 
of yam, increases » 

* Tlie reader who is accustomed to the capitalist's way of looking 
at things will naturally be surprised, here, that there is no mention 
of th^ “interest" which the machine transfers to the product, to an 
amount proportional to its own capitalised value Yet it is easy 
enough to see that the machme, which is no more able to create new 
value than is any other constituent of constant capital, cannot 
create any value imder the name of “mterest". It is likewise clear 
that here, where we are concerned with the production of surplus 
value, we cannot assume aprion the existence of any part of that 
value under the name of “mterest". The capitalist method of cal- 
culation, which seems absurd on the face of it, and seems to conflict 
with the laws of the creation of value, will be explained m the Third 
Book of this work. 

» The proportion of value that is imparted by the machine, 
dimmishes both absolutely and relatively when the machine does 
away with horses and other animals that are employed as mere 
motive power, and not as machines for changmg the forms of matter. 
I rp.ay say m passmg that Descartes, who defined .animals as piere 
machmes. was contemplating them from the outlook of the mamu- 
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It IS plain that when the production of a machine costs 
just as much labour as its use saves, there has been a mere 
displacement of labour, so that the total amount of labour 
requisite for the production of a commodity has not be^ 
reduced, and the productivity of''labour has not been 
mcreased. But the difierence between the labour which a 
machine costs and the labour which it saves, or the degree 
of its productivity, is obviously not dependent upon the 
difference between its own value and the value of the hand 
tool it has replaced. As long as the labour spent in producing 
a machme, and therefore the amount of value transferred 
by It to its product, remains smaller than the value added 
by the workman to the product with his tool, there is always 
a difference of labour saved m favour of the machine. The 
productivity of a machine is therefore measured by the 
extent to which it replaces human labour power Mr. Ba37nes 
tells us that workers* are required for every 450 mule 

facturing period as contrasted with the outlook of the Middle Ages, 
when ahimals were regarded as man's helpers just as they were 
subsequently regarded by Von Haller in his Rasiauratton der Staats- 
mssenschafien. — Descartes, like Francis Bacon, looked forward 
to an alteration, m the form of production, and to the effective 
control of nature by man, as a result of a change m the ways of 
thinking. This is shown by his Dtscouvs da la miihode, where we read 
that, thanks to the method he is introducing mto philosophy: "It is 
possible to acquire knowledge which will be extremely useful to 
Ufe, so that instead of that speculative philosophy which is taught 
in schools, we shall find a practical philosophy through which, 
knowing the force and tKe actions of fire, water, air, the stars, and 
all the other bodies which surround us, as well as we know the vanous 
crafts of our artisans, we shall be able to utilise them in the same 
manner for all the purposes to whidb. they are suited, and thus 
make Ourselves the masters and owners of nature.*’ In this way, he 
goes on, we shall "contribute to the perfectionment of human Iffe”, 
— In the preface to Sir Dudley North’s Discourses upon Trade, 
1691, we are told that Descartes* method applied to political economy 
has begun to free that science from the ancient fables and super- 
stitious notions about money, trade, etc. Speakmg generally, how- 
ever, the English economists of earlier days derived their philosophy 
from Bacon and Hobbes , while, at a later date, Lockc became pre- 
eminently "the philosopher" of political economy for England, 
France, and Italy. 

* Accordmg to an annual report issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Essen in October 1863, in the year 1S62 at Krupp’s steel 
works, with its t 6 i furnaces, 32 steam-engines, 14 steam-hammers 
(repre$entmg in all 1236 horse-power), 49 forges, 203 mechanised 
tools, and about 2400 workers, there were produced 13,000,000 lbs* 
of cast steel. Here there are not two workmen to each horse-power. 
— ^With regard to the 32 steam-engines in the Krupp works, note 
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spindles, together, with the preparatoiy machinery, that 
are driven by one horse-power; each self-acting mule spindle 
working 10 hours produces 13 ozs. of yam (average number 
or thicloiess) , consequently, aj workers spin weekly 365! lbs. 
of yam. For simphcity’s sake, disregarding waste, we see 
that 366 lbs. of cotton, during their conversion into yarn, 
absorb only 150 working hours, or 15 ten-hour working days ; 
whereas with the spinning wheel, if the hand spumer 
produces 13 ozs. of yarn in 60 hours, the same quantity 
would absorb 3700 working days of ten hours each, or 
27,000 working • hours.* Where the old method of block 
punting, or the prmtmg of calico by hand, has been super- 
seded by machine prmting, a smgle machine, with the aid 
of one man or one boy, can print as much calico of -four 
colours in one hour as in former days 200 men could print.* 
Before Eli Whitney mvented the cotton gin in 1753, one 
day's average work was required to cleanse a pound of 
raw cotton from seeds. Thanks to his invention, one negress 
became enabled to clean 100 lbs of cotton daily, and since 
then the ef&ciency of the gm has been greatly mcreased. 
One pound of cotton fibre, which could formerly be pro- 
duced for 50 cents, could subsequently, thanks to the 
cotton gin, be sold at a higher profit (that is to say with 
the mcorporation of more unpaid labour) for 10 cents. In 
Hindustan, for separating the fibre from the seed, they use 
an instrument caHed a churca, half machme and half hand 
tool, with which one man and one wc^an can clean 28 lbs. 
daily. A few years ago. Dr. Forbes invented an improved 
churca with which one man and one boy can dean 250 lbs. 
daily. If oxen, steam-power, or water-power be used to 
drive this mstrument, the only laboiu needed is that of a 
few boys and guls as- feeders. Sixteen of these maddnes 
driven by. oxen do as much work daily as was formerly, on 
the average, done by 750 persons .3 

that m the year i8oo this was abpnt the total number of steara- 
eugines worlsisg m the whole Manchester. 

* Babbage estiruates th6,t in Java, spinning alpne, or almost alone, 
adds 1 15 % to the value of tbe cotton* At the same date (1832), the 
total value added to cotton by machmery and labour in the fine- 
spmnmg industry aipaounted to about 35 % of the value of the raw 
material On ihe Economy of Machmeiry, p. 214* 

» Machme prmtmg also economises dyestuffs 

3 Cf. a paper read by Dr. Watson, reporter on products to the 
government of India, before the Society of Arts, April 17, 1S60. 
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As already stated, a steam-plough, at a cost of 3d. pet 
hour, that is to say J of a shilling, does as much work as 
66 men at a cost of 15s. per hour. I return ta this example 
in order to dear up a misunderstanding. The 15s. are far 
from being an expression in money of all the labour done 
by the 66 men in one hour. If the ratio of surplus labour 
to necessary labour were 100 %, these 66 workers would 
produce m one hour a value of 30s. although the labour of 
only 33 hours is represented by the equivalent of their wages, 
which are 15s. Suppose, then, that a machine costs as much 
as the year’s wages of the 150 workers it displace.s, £3000, 
let us say, then £3000 is by no means the expression in 
money of the labour performed by these 150 workers and 
added by them to the object of their labour, it expresses 
only that part of their year’s work in winch they were 
working for themselves, and which they received as their 
wages. On the other hand, the money value of the machine, 
£3000, expresses the whole quantity of the labour expended 
on its production, no matter what proportion of this amount 
represents wages for the workers and what proportion 
represents surplus value for the capitalists. Consequently, 
though the machine costs as mucli as the labour power 
displaced by it, the amount of labour embodied m it is 
always much less than the amount of the living labour it 
replaces.* 

If we regard machinery exdusively as a means for cheapen- 
mg the product, the liimt to its use is, that its own produc- 
tion shall cost less than the labour wluch is replaced by its 
employment. As far as capital is concerned, however, the 
limitation is even narrower. Since capital pays, not the 
labour that is applied, but the value of the labour power 
that is apphed, the use of machinery to capital is liimted 
by th» difference between the value of the machine and the 
value of the labour power replaced by it. Inasmuch as the 
division of the working day into necessary labour and 
surplus labour is a different one in different countries, and 
in the same country differs in different periods, or, during 
the same period, in different branches of industry; and 
inasmuch as, further, the real wages of the worker sometimes 
fall below the value of his labour power and sometimes rise 

' "These mate agents [machines] are always the pxnduce of much 
less labour than that which they displace, even when they are of 
the same money value." Bicardo, op. eit., p. 40. 
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above that value — ^the difference between the price of the 
machmety and the price of the labour power it replaces 
may vary to a considerable extent, although the ^iifference 
between the quantity of labour requisite to produce the 
machine and the total quantity Of labour replaced by it 
remain constant.* It is, however, only the former difference 
which decides the cost of production of the commodity for 
the capitalist himself, and influences his actions through 
the pressure of competition. That is why to-day machines 
Me "sometimes invented in England which can only be put 
into use in North America; just as, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, machmes were invented in 
Germany which were only pUt mto use in Holland; and just 
as many French inventions of the eighteenth century were 
only utilised in England. In the older countries, machinery, 
when employed in some branches of industry, creates Such 
a superfluity of labour (“redundancy of la^ur” is Ricardo's 
phrase} in other branches, that in these latter the faU of 
wages below the value of labour power hinders the use of 
machmery, and, from the standpoint of capital (whose 
profit comes, not ffbm a diminution cf the labour i^mployed, 
but from a dimmution of the labour paid for), renders that 
use superfluous and often impossible^ -In soine branches of 
the Enghsh woollen industry the use of the labour of children 
has of late years been g;reatly dimmi^ed, and here and there 
almost completely uppresssed. Why is thi? I Because the 
'Factory Acts necessitate the use of two relays of children, 
one set working for six hours apd the other for f<?ur hpurs, 
or each set working for five pLO}irs.^ But the parents refuse 
to sen the “half-timers” cheaper than the “fuU-timers^’. 
That js why the, "haJf-tHners” haver been' by 

machinery.® Before the labpur of women and thatoIchil(bren 

» a cotmniinlst'wifety the scoj^ for lilse of machinery 

be very diifferent froiir'whair it is in bourg^is society, 

» "'Employers of labour would not unnecessarily retain twq sets 
of children under thirteen, . . , In fact, one '61ass of inanufacinrers, 
the spinners of wooden yam, i?ow rarely employ c hU ti r en under 
thirteen years of age, i.e, half-timers. They have introduced improved 
and hew machinery of v^tiious idn<fe, wMch altogetter supersedes 
the employment of childrep funder thirteen ^years];’ for instance, ”! 
will^inwtion one process as an illustration of this diminution m 
the number of children, wherein, by the addition oi hn apparatus., 
called a piccmg machine, to existing machines, the work of six or 
four half-timers, accordmg to the peculiarity of each machine, 
j — p S 48 
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under ten years of age was prohibited in mines, the capital- 
ists found the emplo5nnent of naked women and girls, often 
harnessed side by side with men, perfectly compatible with 
their moral code, and still more compatible with satisfactory 
entries in their ledgers, so that it wais only after the before- 
mentioned prohibition had come into force that they had 
recourse to machinery. The Yankees have m vented a stone- 
breaking machine. The English do not make use of it, 
because the “wretch”* who breaks stones by hand is paid 
for so small a proportion of' his labour that machinery 
would increase the cost of production for the capitalist.* 
In England, women are still used at times instead of horses 
for hauling canal boats,3 inasmuch as the labour requisite 
to produce horses and machinery is an accurately known 
quantity, whereas that required to maintain women mem- 
bers of the surplus population is below all calculation, 
Nowhere else, therefore, do we 30nd so shameless a squander- 
ing of the energy of human muscles as we find in England, 
the laud of machines. 

3. Primary Effects of Machinofacture upon the 

Worker. 

As has been shown, the starting-point of large-scale 
industry is a revolution in the instruments of labour, and 
the instruments of labour have been most effectively 
revolutionised in the organised system of machinofacture. 
Before we go on to consider how human material is incor- 
porated into this objective organism, let us study the 
general effects of the aforesaid revolution upon the workers 

A. Appropriation of Supplementary Labour Power by 

Capital. Employment of Women and Ghildren 

In so fax as maclunery does away with the need for any 
considerable expenditure of muscular power, it becomes a 

caa be perfonued by pne young person [over thirteen years], . . . 
The half-time system stimulated the invention 0/ the piecing 
maohme " Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, XS58. 

* "Wretch” is the recognised term m English political economy 
for the agricultural worker] 

» "Machinery . . . can frequently not be employed until labour 
[he means, wages] rises ” Ricardo, op. dt., p. 379. 

3 Cf. Report of the Social Science Congress at Edinburgh, October 
1863. 
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meazis for the utilisation of workers with comparatively 
little strength, and those whose*bodily growth is immature 
but whose limbs are all the more supple. The labour of 
women and children was, therefore, the first word in the 
capitalist utilisation of machmary! This mighty substitute 
for work and workers speedily transformed itself into a 
means for increasing the number of wage workers by enlist- 
mg all the members of the working-class family, without 
distinction of sex or age, to bring them under the direct 
sway of capital. Forced labour for the capitalist usurped 
the place, not only of the children’s play, but also of free 
labour in the domestic circle, carried on for the family 
itself, and within moderate limits.* 

The value of labour power was determined, not by the 
labour time necessary for the maintenance of the mdividual 
adult worker, but by that necessary for the maintenance 
of the working-class family. Machmery, by throwing all 
the members of the workmg-dass family mto the labour 
market, spreads the value of the man’s labour power over 
his whole family, and thus depreciates his labour power. 
To buy the labour power of a family of four workers may 
perhaps cost more than it formerly cost to buy the labom 
power of the head of the family; but the purchaser buys four 
working da}^ in place of one, and the price falls in propor- 
tion to the excess of the surplus labour of four over the 
surplus labour of one. In order diat the family may live, 
four persons must now, not merely work, but supply 
surplus labour for capitd. Thus we see that machinery, 

while increasing from the first the human material that 

• 

7 - During the cotton crisis brought about by the American Civil 
War, Dr. Kd^VTard Smith was sent by the British government to 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and elsewhere, to report on the sanitary 
condition of the cotton operatives* He reported that, from a hygienic 
pomt of view, quite apart from the removal of the workers from the 
factory atmosphere, the crisis had several advantages. The working 
women had now time to give their children the breast, instead of 
X>oisoning the unfortimate infants with Godfrey's Cordial; they had 
time to learn cooking. It was imfortunate that their chance of learning 
this art came to them at a moment when they had nothing to eat! 
But the report showed how capital had, m order to promote its self- 
expansion, annexed the labour that should have been devoted to 
the home and the family. Advantage was also taken of the crisis 
to teach sewing to the workers' daughters in* special schools An 
American revolution and a universal crisis were needed, that 
working-class girls, who spin for the whole world, might learn to 
sew I 
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forms the essential field of capitalist exploitation,* at the 
same time mcreases the ratte of exploitation. 

Machinery also works a complete revolution in the 
contract between worker and capitalist which is the formal 
expression of their mutual relations. Taking the exchange 
of commodities as the basis, the primary assumption was 
that the capitalist and the worker were to confront one 
another as free individuals, as independent owners of com- 
modities, one of them an owner of money and the means of 
production, and. the other an owner of labour power But 
now capital buys children or young persons. In former days, 
the worker used to sell hisown labour power*, being ostensibly, 
in this respect, a free person. Now he sells his wife and ias 
children. He becomes a slave trader.* 

I "The numerical increase of labourers has been gr^sat through 
the growing substitution of female for male, and above all of childisb 
for adult, labour Three girls of thirteen, at wages of from 6s. to 
8s a week, have replaced the one man of mature age, of 
wages varying from i8s. to 453.'^ Thomas De Quincey,, The Logte ef 
Polthcal London, 1845, note tjo p. 147. — Seemg that some 

of the functions of the family, such as carmg for children and giving 
theih suck, cannot be entirely 'dispensed with, a substitute of a sort 
must be provided for the mothers who have been ccmdscated by 
capital. The labourwhich is needed to supply the family cansumptioix. 
such aa sewing, mendmg, etc., must be obtamed through the purchase 
of ready-made commodities. Consequently, the reduced expenditure 
of domestic labour involves an increased expenditure of money, 
The cost of production of the working-class family therefore increases, 
until It bsdarices the greater mcome. Fuirthcrmore, thrift and judg- 
ment m the utilisation and preparation of the family food become 
impossible An abundance of information relating to these matters, 
which official political economy hides away from sight, will be found 
in the Reports of the Factory Inspectors, in those of the Children *s 
Employment Commission, and above all in the Reports on Public 
Heedth. 

a In striking contrast with the great fact that the shoi tening oV 
the hours of labour of women and children in English factories was 
extorted from capital by the adult male workers, we find m the most 
recent reports of the Children's Employment Commission information 
of a revolting kmd concerning the way in which some workings 
class parents conduct themselves like slave traders m this matter 
of the traffic in their chikiren. Capitals! pharisees, as we can ^see in 
the aforesaid reports,, axe not slow ta denounce the brutality which 
they themselves have* created, perx>etuated, and exploited: which 
they themselves liave in general been glad to acclami as ‘*thc freedom 
of labour*' Thus we read: "Infant labour has been called into aid 
. . . even, to. work fpr their own daily bread. Without strength to 
endure such disproportionate toil, without instruction to guide 
their future life, they have bee:^ thrown into a situation physically 
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Even in point of form, the demand for child labour often 
resembles the demand for negro slaves, as voiced in the 
•advertisement coliimns of American newspapers. For 
instance, an Enghsh factory inspector says: “My attention 
was drawn to an advertisement in the local paper of one of 
the most important manufacturing towns of my district, 
of which the following is a copy. ^Wanted iz to 20 young 
persons, not younger than what can pass for 13 years. 
Wages 4s. a week. Apply, etc.' ”* The phrase “what can 
pass for 13 years” has reference to the fact that, by the 
Factory Act, children under thirteen -jraars may work only 
six homrs a day. A qualified medical man (certifying surgeon) 
must certify the age. That is why the factory owner wants 
yormg persons who will look as if they were more than 
thirteen years old. The sudden and surprising fall in the 
number of children under thirteen employed in factories, 
noted in the English statistics of the last two decades, was 
due, according to the factory inspectors, in great measure 
to the certif^ng surgeons, who were willing to misstate 
the age of the children m order to comply with the capitalists' 
lust for exploitation and the parents’ huckstering needs. In 
the notorious London district of Bethnal Green, every 
Monday and Tuesday mommg, there is held an oj^n 
market, in which children of both sexes at ages from nine 
years upwards hire themselves out to the London silk 
manufacturers. “The 'usual terms are is. 8d a week (this 
belongs to the parents) and ‘zd. for myself and tea’. 
The contract is binding only for a week. The scene and 
langiiage while this market isgoing on are quite disgraceftil.”* 
It ^1 happens in En^and that women 4 ake “diildren from 
the work^use and let any one have them out for zs. 6d. 
a week ” .3 In spite hf iemsiation, there are still at least two 
thousand boys in Great Britain who have been sold by their 
parents to act as live chimneysweeping machines — though 

and mocally polluted. The Je'wish historian has remarked 'upon 
■01645 verthxow of Jernsalem by Titus, that it was no wonder it should 
have been destroyed with snch a signal destruction when an mbuman 
moOier sacrificed her own offspring tosatisfy the cravings of absolute 
hunger," Fttblic Economy Conceniraied, Carlisle. 1833. p 56. 

> A., Redgrave, in Reports of Inspectors of JPactorees, October 31, 
1858, pp. 40-41. 

» Cmldren's Employment Commissson, Frfth Report, London, 1866, 
p. 81, note 31.^ 

1 Ihid , TAtrd Report, London, 1864, p 53, note 15. 
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there is no lack of implements to replace this living labour.* 
The revolution brought about by machmery in the legal 
relationships between the buyer and the seller of labour 
power, thanks to which the whole transaction lost even the 
semblance- of a contract between free individuals, served 
m the end as the pretext on which the British parliament 
ultimately excused State interference with the factory 
system. Whenever factory legislation restricts the labour 
of children to six hours in some industry m which this 
restriction has not previously been enforced, the complaints 
of the factory owners are loud and long. They declare that 
some of the parents only withdraw their children from the 
regulated industry in order to sell these youngsters in places 
where “the freedom of labour” still prevails — this meaning 
places where children under thirteen years of age are com- 
pelled to work like grown-ups, and can therefore fetch a 
better price. But since capital is by nature a leveller, this 
meanmg that in all spheres of production it dem^ds as an 
inborn right that there shall be equality in the conditions 
of the exploitation of labour, the legal restriction of children's 
labour m one branch of industry becomes the cause of a 
like restriction in others. 

Mention has already been made of the physical deteriora- 
tion of children amd young persons, and also of working 
women, which machinery brings about ; first of all directly 
in the factories that arise to carry on machine production, 
and then indirectly in every other branch of industry 
subjected to exploitation by capital. It will be enough now, 
therefore, to refer to one point — ^the terribly high mortality 
of workmg-class children in the first years of life. In Kngland 
there are sixteen registration districts where, per 100,000 
children under one year living at any time, there are only 
9000 deaths per annum (m one district oiily 7047) ; in 24 
districts, the mortality is over 10,000 but under 11,000; in 
39 districts, it is over xi,ooo but under 12,000 ; in 48 districts, 
It is over 12,000 but under 13,000; in 22 districts, it is over 
20,000; in 25 districts, it is over 21,000; in 17, over 22,000; 
in II, over 23,000; in Hoo, Wolverhampton, Ashton-imder- 
Lyne, and Preston, over 24,000; in Nottingham, Stockport, 
and Bra<Mord, over 25,000; in Wisbech, 26,000; and in 
Manchester, 26,125.* According to an official medical en- 

• * Children’s Employment Commission, Fifth Heport, p. note i$j, 

• Stxih Report on Pubhe Health, X^ondon, 1854, p. 34. 
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qtiiry in the year 1861, leaving local conditions out of 
account, the high mortality is mainly due to the em- 
plosmient of mothers away from their homes, and to the 
consequent neglect and mismanagement of the children; 
to unsuitable food, lack of food, dosmg with opiates, etc. ; 
also to an estrangement of feeling, which sometimes leads 
the mothers to starve and even to poison their children.^ 
In those agricultural districts ' Vhere a minimum in the 
employment of women exists, the death rate is on the 
other hand very low'\* The enquiry of 1861, however, 
led to an unexpected result; for it showed that in some of 
the purely agriculttiral districts adjoining the North Sea, 
the mortahty among children imder one year was almost 
equal to that of the worst factoiT;^ districts Dr. Julian Hunter 
was therefore commissioned to enquire into the matter 
locally. His report is incorporated m the Sixth Report on 
Public Healths It had hitherto been supposed that the 
children had been decimated by malaria and other diseases 
peculiar to low-lying and marshy districts. The investigation 
showed the very opposite, for it appeared that the cause 
which drove away malaria, namely the conversion of the 
land, which had been a marsh in winter and an arid pasture 
in summer, into fertile comland, was really the cause of 
the extraordinarily high death-rate among infants .4 The 
seventy medical practitioners whom Dr. Hunter examined 
in these districts were unanimous upon the point. The revolu- 
tion in the mode of cultivation had led to the introduction 
of the industrial system. Married women, who worked 
in gangs along with boys and girls, were hired put to the 
farmer by a man called “the undertaker' % who contracted 
for the whole gang. “These gangs will sometimes travel 
many miles from their own village. They axe to be met 
morning and evening on the roads, dressed in short petti- 

* The enquiry of i86i ''showed, moreover, that, while, with 
described circumstances, infants pensh under the neglect and mis- 
management which their mothers' occupations imply,^ the mothers 
become to a grievous extent denaturalised towards their offsprmg — 
commonly not troublmg themselves much at the death, and even 
sometimes , . taking direct measures to ensure it". Sixth Report 
on Public Health, London, 1864. 

« Ih%d , p 454. 

3 Pp, 454—463, Reports by I>r.. pEenry Julian Hunter on the 
Excessive Moitsdity of Infants m some Rural districts of England. 

4 Ihid.^ p. 35, and pp. 455-456, 
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coats with statable coats and boots, and sometim^ trouserj, 
looking wonderfully strong and healthy, but tainted with 
a customary immorality and heedless of the fatal results 
which their love of this busy and independent life is bnn^ng 
on. their unfortunate ofiEspring who are pining at home."* 
All the phenomena of the factory districts are here repro- 
duced, with the only difference that se<Tet infanticide is 
even commoner, and the practice of dosing clnldren with 
opiates more widespread * "My knowledge of such evils," 
writes Dr. Simon, the medical ofihcer of the Privy Couh^ 
and editor-in-chief of the R^orts on RuhUc Health, "may 
excuse the profound mi^iving with which I regard any 
large mdustriaJ employment of adult women.”? Mr. Baker, 
a factory mspector,* in his official report, exclaims: "Hap'j^ 
indeed will it be for the manufacturing districts of England, 
when every married woman having a family is prohibited 
from working in any textile works at all. ” 4 ' 

The moral degradation resultmg from the capitalist 
exploitation of the labour of women and children has been 
so exhaustively described by Friedrich EngeIsS and other 
writers, that I need merely allude to the matter in pas^g. 
As for the intellectual desolation which is artificially* pro- 
duced by the transformation of immature human beings 
into mere machmes for the fabrication of surplus value (a 
state of mind clearly distinguishable from the natural 
ignorance wluch keeps the mind fallow without destroyring 
its natural fertility, its capacity for development), this 
ultimately compelled the British ^parliament to insist that, 
in all the industries subject to factory legislation, the giving 
of elementary instruction should be an indispensable 

* P 456, Reports by Dr. Haary Julian Hnatetr on the Excessive 
Mortality of Infants in some Rural ipistricts of Enjjiaud. 

» As in the English factory districts, so in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the same country, there is a steady increase in the con- 
sumption of opium among the workinen and workwomen. "To 
push the sale of opiate ... is the great aim of some enterprising 
wholesale merchants. By druggists it is considered the leading 
article.” {Ibid., p. 459.) Infants that were dosed with opiatesr 
"shrank up into little old men", or looked like "wizened little 
monkeys" {Ibid., p. 460.)— -We see how India and China took 
vengeance on England. 

3 Ib%d., p 37. 

* Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, r86a, p. 59.— 
Mr. Ba^er was at one time a medical practitioner, 

5 Lags der arbeitenden Klasse in England. 
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accessory of the “productive” emplo37in€tit of children under 
fourteen. The spirit of capitalst production shines clearly 
in the ludicrous wording of the so-called educaticmal clauses 
of the Factory Acts; it is conspicuous in the lack of any 
adnunistrative machinery, in consequence of 'which this 
oompulso^ education is for the most part illusory; it is 
manifest in the opposition which the factory owners offer 
to these educational clauses, and m the shifty expedients to 
which they have recourse in their endeavoturs to evade the 
law. "For this the legislature is alone to blame, by having 
passed a delusive law which, where it would seem to provide 
that the childron employed in factories shall be ed-ucatesd, 
contains -no enactment by which that professed end can be 
secured. It provides nothing m<»:e than that the children 
shall on certain days of the week, and for a certain number 
of hours [three] m each day, be enclosed within the four walls 
of a place called a school, and that the employer of thexhild 
shall receive weekly a certificate to that effect signed by a 
person designated by the subscriber as a schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress."* Prior to tl^ passing of the amended 
Factory Act of X844, it happened, often enough, that the 
certificates of school attendance were signed by the school- 
master or schoolmistress with a cross, since these mstructors 
were themselves unable to write.- "On one occasion, -on 
visiting a place called a school, from which certificates of 
school attendance had issued, I was so struck with the 
Ignorance of the master, that I said to him: ‘Pray, sir, can you 
read!’ His reply was: * Aye, summat ? ' and as a justification 
of his right to grant certificates, he added : ‘At any rate I am 
befofe my scholars.’ The insprotors, when the Bill of 1844 
was in preparation, did not fail to represait the dis^aceful 
state of the places called schools; certificates from which they 
were obliged to admit as a compliance with the laws, but 
they were successful only inrobtaming this much, that sin<% 
the passing of the Act of 1844, the figmes in the school 
certificate must be filled up in the handwriting of the school- 
master, who must also sign his Christian and surname in 
full.”^ Sir John Eincaid, factory inspector for Scotland, 
relates similar experiences: “The first school we visited was 
kept by a Mrs. Ann Kilim. Upon asking her to spell her name, 

• X^eonaxd Homer, Reports of Inspectors of Fa^orses, June so, 
*857. P- * 7 - 

• Ibid., October 31, 1855, pp 18-19. 

848 
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she straightway made a mistake, by beginning with the 
letter C, but, correcting herself immediately, she said her 
name began with a K. On looking at her signature, however, 
in the school certificate books, I noticed that she spelt it m 
various ways, while her handwriting left no doubt as to 
her imfitness to teach. She herself also acknowledged that 
she could not keep the register. * . . In the second school 
I found the schoolroom 15 ft. long, and 10 ft. wide, and 
counted in this space 75 children, who were gabbling some- 
thing unmtelligible,”* Agam: “But it is not only m the 
miserable places above referred to that the children obtained 
certificates of school attendance without havmg received 
instruction of any value, for in many schools where there is 
a competent teacher, his efforts are of little avail from the 
distracting crowd of children of all ages, from infants of 
three years old and upwards; his hvehhood, miserable at the 
best, .depending on the pence received from the greatest 
number of children whom it is possible to cram into the 
space. To this is to be added scanty school furniture, 
deficiency of books, and other materials for teaching, and 
the depressing effect upon the poor children themselves 
of a close, noisome atmosphere. I have been in many schook, 
where I have seen rows of children doing absolutely nothing; 
and this is certified as school attendance, and, in statistical 
returns, such children are set down as being educated.”* 
In Scotland, the factory owners do their utmost to dispense 
with the services of children that are obliged to attend 
school. “It requires no further argument to prove that the 
educational clauses of the Factory Act being held m such 
disfavour among mill owners, tend in a great measure to 
exclude that class of children ahke from the employment 
and the benefit of education contemplated by this Act.”J 
The matter assumes an aspect at once grotesque and horrible 
m the works where cotton prints and other prints are made. 
Such works are subject to a special Factory Act, and, by 
its terms, “every child, before being employed in a print- 
work, must have attended school for at least 30 days, and 
not less than 150 hours, during the six months immediately 
preceding such first day of employment, and, during the 

* Sir John Kincaid, Reports of Inspectors of Factories ^ October 31, 
1858, pp. 3X-39. 

» Leonard Homer, Reports, etc., October 31, 1857, PP* 17-18. 

J Sir John Kincaid, Reports, etc.. October 31, 1856, p. 6S. 
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continuance of its em.plo3nnent in the printworks, it must 
attend for a like period of 30 days, and 150 hours during 
every successive period of six months. . . . The attendance 
at school must be between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. No attendance 
of less than aj hours, nor more than 5 hours, on any one day, 
shall be reckoned as part of the 150 hours. Under ordinary 
circumstances the children attend school mommg and 
afternoon for 30 days for at least 5 hours each day, and 
upon the expiration of the 30 days, the statutory total of 
150 hours' having been attained, having, in their language, 
made up their book, they return to the piintwork, where 
they continue until the six months have expired, when 
another instalment of school attendance becomes due, and 
they again seek the school imtil the book is again made 
up. . . . Many boys having attended school for the required 
number of hours, when they return to school after the 
expiration of their six months' work in the printwork, are 
in the same condition as when they first attended school as 
printwork boys, that they have lost all they gained by then- 
previous school attendance. ... In other printworks the 
children's attendance at school is made to depend altogether 
upon the exigencies of the work in the establishment. The 
requisite number of hours is made up each six months, by 
instalments consisting of from 3 to 5 homs at a time, spread- 
ing over, perhaps, the whole six months. . . . For instance, 
the attendance on one day might be from 8 to ii a.m., on 
another day from i p.m. to 4 p.m., and the child might not 
appem at school again for several days, when it would 
atte^id from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. ; then it might attend for 3 or 
4 days consecutively or for a week, then it would not appear 
in school for 3 weeks or a month, after that upon some odd 
days at some odd hours when the operative who employed 
it chose to spare it; and thus the child was, as it were, 
buffeted from school to work, from work to school, imtil 
the tale of 150 hours was told 

* A Redgrave, o/FflKrforttfs. October 31, 1857, 

pp. 41—42. — tibose industries -where the Factory Act proper (not 
the Prm-tworfcs Act referred -to m the -text) has been in force for some 
-tune, -the obs-tades in -the way of the educa-tion dapses have, of 
late years, been -to some extent overcome. In industries not subject 
to -the Act, the -vie-ws of Mr J. Geddes, a glassworks owner, still 
extensi-vely prevail. He said -to Mr. White, one of -the enqxury com- 
missioners: "As far as I can see, the grea-ter amount of education 
which a part of -the working class has enjoyed for some years past is 
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By incorporating an ovErwhelming proportion of women 
and children among the workers it employs, madiinery was 
at length enabled to break down the resistance which the 
malp. operatives in the mannf acturing pariod continued to 
oppose to the despotism of capital.* 


B. Prolongation of the Working Day 

Though machmery be the most potent means for increas- 
ing the productivity of labour, that is to say for reducing 
the amount of labour time necessary for the production <3 
a commodity, in the hands of capital it becomes the most 
powerful means, m the industries on which it first establishes 
Its grip, few lengthening the working day far beyond the 
bounds imposed by nature. For, on the one hand, it creates 
new conditions which enable capital to give free rein to its 
invariable tendencies in this direction; and, on the other 
hand, it supplies new motives with which to whet the 
hunger of capital for others' labour. 

In the first place, in naachinery, the movements and the 
activities of the implements of labour acquire, as it were, 
an independent life of their own, confronting that of tta 
worker. Maohinery constitutes a sort of industrial perpetual 
motion, which would go on reproducing without pauses 
did it not encounter in its human assistants certain obstacles 
— their bodily weaknesses and their wills. This automaton, 
machinery, possesses, as capital and through the instrumen- 
tality of the capitalists, both consciousness and a will; it is 
therefore animated with an urge to reduce to a minOnuiEi 
the resistance offered by the natural but elastic limitations 

an evil It is dangeTOjas, because it makes them independent.” 
Childret^s Emphymefit Commission, Eowrth Report, London, 1863, 
p. *58 

* "Mr. E, a manufacturer [factory owner! . . , informed me that 
he employed females exclusively at his power-looms, . . . gives a 
decided preference to married females, especially those who have 
families at home dependent on them for support, tlicy arc attentive, 
docile, more so than unmarried females, aiM axe compelled io use 
their utmost exertions to procure the necessaries of life. Thus ate 
the virtues, the peculiar virtues of the female character to be pei> 
verted to her injury — thus all that is most dutiful and tender is 
her natuxe is made a means of hex bondage and suffering." Ten- 
hows Factory BtU, a speech of Lord Ashley. March 15, London, 
1844, p, no. 
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of the htirrsan material through which it works.* The resis- 
tance of the human material is, moreover, lessened by the 
apparent eatsfe of work at the. machine; and by the employ- 
ment of women and chaldren, who are more pliable and 
docile than men » 

As we have seen, the productivity of machinery is in 
mverse ratio'^ to the magnitude of the constituent value 
transferred by it to the finished artide. The longer the life 
of the machme, the. greater is themass of products to which 
it transfers its value, and the smaller therefore is the pro- 
portion of value which it ccmtributes to any one commodity. 
The active^e of a machine is, however,, obviously dependent 
upon the length of the woridirg day, or upon the duration 
of the daily labour process, multiplied by the number of 
days for which the process is earned on. 

The werar and tear of the machine does not correspond 
with mathematical exactitude to the time for which it is 
used. Even if it did, a machine working for 16 hours a day 
durmg years^ works for the same period of time, and 
transfers to the total product the same amount of value, 
as if it worked only 8 hours a day for a period of 15 years, 

* “Since the general mtcodnction of expensive macliinery, Juiznan 
nature has been forced far beyond its average streng^." Robert 
Owen, Observat:i<yns on the Effects of the Manufactuying System, 
second edition, London, 1817 

» The who are prone tp. regard the first empirical pbe- 

rtomensd form of a thing as its cause, are apt to declare that the 
length of the working day in the factories was the outcome of 
the great, the Herod-like campaign for the fcidnappmg of ohiMren, 
which the capitalists carried out ii» the workhouses aad, Idie orphan 
asyluins du«rmg the early days of. the factory systeron— a ce^apaign 
which suppled them with abundant unresistu^ human material For 
instance, Fielden (himself a factory owner) writes: is evident 

that the long hours of work were brought about by the ciremnstaiKse 
of so great a number of destitute children beiaig supplied from 
difiercnt parts of the? country^ that the raaatesa were ^dependent 
of the hands, and that, having once established the custom by 
means of the- miserable materials they had procured -in this way, 
they could impose it on their neighboui;s with the greater facihly:** 
J, Fielden, The Curse qf the Eaototy System, London, 183^ p. ri- — 
Concemmg the labour of women,. Factory Inspector Satmders tells 
us m tlie Reports for 18441 “Amongst the fexnale Qpeiatives there 
are some women who, for many weeks m succession, except for a few 
days, are employed from 6 a».m. till midni^t, with less than ^ hours 
for meals, so that on 5 days of the week they have only 6 hours 
left out of 24, for going to^ and from their homes and restiijg m 
bed/' 
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but in the former case the value of the machine would be 
reproduced twice as fast as in the latter case, and the 
capitalist would, by this use of the machine, pouch in 7 J years 
as much surplus labour as, if the machine were used only 
half as fast, he would pouch in 15 years. 

The material wear and tear of the machme is of two kinds, 
The first kmd arises out of its actual use, just as corns get 
worn by circulation. The second kmd is the outcome of 
non-use, much as an unused sword rusts in the scabbard. 
This latter kind of wear and tear is the work of the elements. 
The former kind of wear and tear is, more or less, directly 
proportional to the use of the machine ; the latter kind is, 
m a certam measure, inversely proportional to its use.* 

But, m addition to materi^ wear and tear, the machine 
IS subject to what we may; call moral wear and tear. It 
forfeits its exchange-value in proportion to the extent to 
which machines of the same t^e of construction come to 
be obtainable more cheaply, and m proportion to the extent 
to wliich better machines than itself are made and enter 
into competition with it.* In either case, its value, however 
young and vigorous it may still be, is no longer determined 
by the actual amount of necessary labour time which has 
been incorporated m it, but by the amount of necessary 
labour time requisite for its own reproduction, or for the 
reproduction of the better machine. That is to say, its 
value has fallen off more or less. The shorter the period 
within which its integral value is reproduced, the less danger 
is there of this moral wear and tear; and the longer the 
working day, the shorter is this period. When machinery is 
first introduced into any branch of production, new methods 
bjr which such machinery can be reproduced more cheaply 
arise in rapid succession ;3 so, likewise, are improvements 
introduced speedily, one after another, affecting not only 
separate parts or apparatus, but the whole construction 

** "Occasion . . . injury, to the delicate moving parts of metallic 
mechanism by inaction." XJre, op. e*t., p. aS. 

• The Manchester spinner referred to on p. *03 tells us that 
the allowance for deterioration of machinery "is also intended to 
cover the loss which is constantly arising from the snpersedmg of 
machmes, before they are worn ont, by others of a new and better 
construction". "Times", November a6, 1862. 

3 "It has been estimated, roughly, that the first individual of a 
newly-faivented machine will cost about five times as much as the 
construction of the second." Babbage, op. cit., p. azx. ' 
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of the machinery. Consequently, in the early days of the 
life of machmerjr, this special mcentive to an increase in 
the workmg day is most vigorously in operation.* 

Other things bemg equal, for a given length of the work- 
ing day, the exploitation of a double number of workers 
reqimes a duphcation, not only of that part of constant 
capital which is invested in machinery and buildings, but 
also of that part which is mvested m raw materials, auxihary 
substances, etc. If, on the other hand, the len^h of the 
workmg day be mcreased, production can be carried on upon 
an extended scale while the amount of capital invested in 
machinery and bmldings remains unaltered.* Not only, 
therefore, does the surplus value increase, but the outlay 
necessary to obtain it diminishes. Of course this happens, 
more or less, with every increase m the wcokmg day ; but 
in the present instance the change is more marked, because 
the part of capital converted into the instruments of labour 
preponderates to a greater degree 3 The development of 
machinofacture fixes a constantly mcreasmg portion of the 
capital m a form in which, on the one hand, its value is 
capable of continual self-expansion, and in which, on the 
other hand, it loses both use-value and exchange-value 
whenever it loses contact with hving labour. "When a 
labourer", said Mr. Ashworth, a cotton magnate, to Professor 
Nassau W. Semor, "lays down his spade, he renders useless, 

* "The improvements which took place not long ago in frames for 
making patent net were so great that a machine m good repair 
which had cost ,^1200 sold a few years after for £6o. . , , Improve* 
mcnts succeeded each other so rapidly that machines whtdi had 
nevef been finished were abandoned m the hands of their makers, 
because new improvements had superseded their utility^" Babbage, 
op. ctt., p. 235 — ^In this period of storm and stress, therefore, the 
patent net makers soon extended the workmg day from eight hours 
to twenty-four hours, workmg two shifts {Ibid ) 

• "It is self-evident that, amid the ebbings and fiowmgs of the 
markets, and the alternate expansions and contractions of demand, 
occasions will constantl5r recur in which the manufacturer may 
employ additional fioatm^ capital without employing ad^tion^ 
fixed capital, ... if additional quantities of raw material can 
be worked up without mourrmg an additional expense for buildmgs 
and machmery." R. Torrens, On Wages and Combinations, Xxmdon, 
1834, p. 63. 

3 The matter mentioned m the text is brought up here only for 
the sake of completeness. Not until I come to Book Three, shall I 
discuss the rate of profit, that is to say the ratio between surphis 
value and the total capit^ mvested. 
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for that period, a capital worth eighteen pence. When one of 
our people leaves the mill, he renders useless a capital that 
has cost £100,000-”* Only fancy ^ A capital that has cost 
£100,000 being made "useless” for a single moment ? What 
a monstrous tlung that any one of our fellows should ev» 
leave the factory 1 The mcreased scope of machinery (as 
Senior, instructed by Ashworth, realises) makes a contm\Jr 
ous increase in the working day "desirable”.* 

Machinery produces relative surplus value, not only by 
directly depreciating the value of labour power and by 
mdirectly cheapenmg it through cheapening the commodt 
ties that enter into its reproduction, but also, when it is 
first introduced into an industry here and there, by trans- 
formmg the labour employed by the owner of the machinery 
into labour of a higher potentiality, by raismg the social 
value of the article produced above its individual value, and 
by thus enabling the capitalist to replace the value of a 
day’s labour power by means of a smaller proportion of the 
value of the day’s product. During this transitional period, 
in which the use of machinery constitutes a sort of monopoly, 
profits are therefore exceptionally high> and the capitalist 
tries to make the most of his chances of exploitation during 
these "days of first love” by the greatest possible prolonga- 
tion of the working day. The greatness of 1 ;he profit whets 
his appetite for more profit. 

As -the use of machinery in any particular branch of 
mdustry becomes more general, the social value of the 
product of the machinery falls to its individual value, and 
the law becomes operative in accoi dance with which the 
$urplus value does not arise out of the labour powers which 
the capitalist has replaced by machinery, but, conversely 
out of the labour powers which are actually employed by 

•« Senior, Letters on the Factory Act, Ix>ndon, 1837, pp, 13-14. 

* "The ^at proportion of fixed to circulating capital makes long 
hours of work desirable." With the increased use of manhmory. etc., 
"tile motives to long hours of work will become greater, as the only 
means by which a largo proportion of fi^d capital can be vbaA 
profitable". Ibtd., pp. 11-13. — "There are ’certain expenses upon a 
mill which go on in the same proportion whether the miU be running 
short os full time, as, for instance, rent, rates, end taxes, insurance 
against fire, wages of several permanent servants, deterioration of 
machinery, with various other chargee upon a manufacturing 
establishment, the proportion of which to profits increases as the 
production decreases." Reports of tnspeetoreof jFaetories, Octobers!, 
1862, p. 19. 
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him in working with the machinery. Surplus value arises 
only out of the variable portion of capitaJ, and we have seen 
that the amount of surplus value is determined by two 
factors, the rate of surplus value, and the number of the 
workers who are simultaneously employed. For a given 
length of the working day, the rate of surplus value is 
determined by the ratio in wbioh the working day is sub- 
divided into necessary labour and surplus labour. The 
number of the workers simultaneously employed, depends, 
for its part, upon the ratio between the variable capital and 
the constant capital. Now it is obvious that, however much 
the use of machmery may mcrease the surplus labour at 
the expense of the necessary labour by mcreasmg the 
productivity of labour, it brings about tlus result only by 
dinunishing the number of workmen employed by a given 
amoimt of capital. It transforms a part of the capital which 
was previously variable, (was ch^ged, that is to say, into 
livmg labour power) into machinery, that is into constant 
capital, which does not produce any surplus value. For 
mstance, it is impossible to squeeze as much surplus value 
out of two workers as out of twenty-four. If each of the 
twenty-four workers, working for a twelve-hour day, 
provides only one hour's surplus, labour, together they 
provide twenty-four hours o# surplus labour, whereas, the 
total labour of two workers amounts to only twenty-four 
hours. Consequently, in the application of machmery to 
the production of surplus value, there is an immanent 
contradiction^ ior of the two factors of the surplus vqlue 
which a given amount of cap.ital yields, machine^ can 
increase one of the factors, the rate of surplus value, only 
by diminishing the other factor, the number of workers. 
This immanent contradiction, ^discloses itself as soon as, 
thanks to the generalisation of the emplo3mient of machinery 
in a given mdustry, the vahje pf the machine-produced 
commodity becomes the social regulator of the value of all 
commodities of the kind; and it is this contradiction, once 
more, which drives camtai (though the capitalists ard not 
aware of the nature of their own motives)* to enforce the 
elongation of the working day, in order to comp^sate the 

X Xhe reason -wliy capitalists, tod tiie political etetKxnoList^ wlio 
are entangled m capitalist ways of tlunkifitg, are unable to become 
aware oi this immanent contradiction,, will be explained m Part One, 
Book loanee- 
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falling off in the relative number of workers exploited, by 
an increase in, not only the relative surplus labour, but 
also the absolute surplus labotir. 

The capitahst application of machinery thus, on the one 
hand, supphes new and powerful mcentives for an excessive 
increase in the working day, and radically changes both the 
methods of labour and the character of the social working 
orgkmsm m such a way as to break down ail opposition to 
this tendency. But, on the other hand, partly by op ening 
out to the capitahst new strata of the working class pro- 
viously inaccessible to him, and partly by settmg free the 
labourers it supplants, machmery produces a surplus 
working population,* which is compelled to submit to the 
dictation of capital. That accoimts for one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of modern mdustry;it 
accounts for the way m which machmery makes an end of 
all moral and natural restrictions on the length of the worknig 
day. This explains the economic paradox, that the most 
powerful mstrument for shortenmg labour time, proved 
to be the most unfailmg means for placing every moment 
of the worker’s time and that of his family at the disposal 
of the capitahst, for the purpose of bringing about thfe 
accumulation of capital. Aristotle, the greatest thinker of - 
antiquity, letting his fancy rim, said: "If every tool, when 
called upon, or even of its own accord, could do the work 
that befits it, just as the inventions of Daedalus moved of 
themselves, or the tripods of Hephaestus went on their own 
initiative to their sacred work — if the weavers' shuttles 
were to weave of themselves—then there would be no need -i 
either of apprentices for the maister craftsmen or of Slaves 
for the lords.”* Again, Antipater of Thessalonica, a Greek 
poet* of Cicero’s days, acclaimed the invention of the water- 
wheel for grinding com (an invention that is the elementary 
form of all productive machinery) as the giver of freedom U 
female slaves and the establisher of the Golden Age.3 These’ 

* of Ricardo’s greatest services is that he realised that 
machinery is not only a means for producing commodities, but also 
a means for producing "redundant population". 

• F. Biese, IH0 Philosophi* des AHstoMts, vol. II, Berlin, 184a, 
p. 408. 

» The translation of this poem is -worth appending, for. like earlier 
quotations concerning the di-vision of labour, the verses gi-ve as 
admirable picture of the classical view of this matter, as contrasted 
With the modem: "Cease from grinding, ye -women who toil at ths 
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were poor, benighted pagans! As the shrewd Bastiat and 
his abler predecessor, McCulloch, discovered, they knew 
nothing about economics or Christianity. For example, they 
never realised that machinery is the best possible means for 
establishmg a longer working day. Perhaps they did condone 
the enslavement of one man, since it was a means for 
rendenng possible the full development of another. But, 
lacking the gift of Christianity, it never occurred to them to 
advocate the enslavement of the masses in order to transform 
a few vulgar and half-educated upstarts into “eminent 
cotton spinnCTS," “extensive sausage makersr' and “influen- 
tial blacking dealers.” 

G. Intensification of Labour 

Machinery, in the hands of capital, thus leads to an 
immoderate increase in the length of the working day. 
This, as we have seen, ultimately brings about a reaction 
on the part of society, whose hfe is threatened at its roots; 
and society decrees a legal limitation of the hours of labour. 
As soon as the workmg day has been legally restricted, the 
intensification of labour, which had already been notice- 
able under the reign of machmery, becomes much more 
marked. When we were analysing absolute surplus value, 
we were primarily concerned with the extension of labour, 
with Its duration, its intensity being taken as fixed. We have 
now to consider how greater intension can make up for 
less extension; we have to consider the degree to which 
labour can be intensified. 

As amatter of course, m propOTtion to the spread of the 
use of machmery, and m proportion to the accumi^tion of 
experience among the members of a class of workers habitu- 
ated to machmery, labour is speeded up, so that its intensity 
grows as if in virtue of a natural law. Thus m England, 
durmg h alf a century, an mcrease in the length of the work- 

xoill; sleep late, even d the crowing cocks announce the dawn. 
For Demeter has ordered the Nymphs to perform the work of your 
hands, and they, leaping down on the top of the wheel, turn jts 
axle, which, with its revolving spokes, turns the heavy concave 
Nisynan mall-stones. We ts^te agam the joys of the primitive life, 
leammg to feast on the products of Demeter without labour/* 
[English version by W. R. Paton, Doeb Classical Libraty, Th€ Greeh 
Antholo^, m five volumes, Hememann, London, 1917, vol. Ill, 
P- a33-] 
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mg daty vrent hand-in-heuidwith. aet increatseio. the inteoscty 
of factory labour. It is obvious, however, that if we are 
dealing, not with transient paroxysms of intense labour, but 
with labour winch has to be performed day in and day out 
for an mdefimte period and with perfect regularity, there 
must come a cruciaJ pomt at which an extension t^ 


day be shorteded. As soon as the gradually mcre asing 
mdignation of the workmg class compelled the State to 
impose a legal limit upon the workmg day, and to make a 
start by imposns^ a normal workmg day im factories strictly 
so called — ^from the moment, that is to say, when an increase 
in the production of sxurplus value by an mcrease in the 
workmg day had been rendered impossible once for all-^ 
capital, witting]^ and with all its might, devoted itself to 
the production aS relative surplus value by acceleratu^ 
the developm^t of macMnc^acture At the same time than, 
ensued a change m the charatcter of relative siarplus value. 
Speaking generally, the method of producmg relative suarphn 
v^ue is this, that, thanks to the enhanced productivity 
of labour, the worker xs to he enabled to produce more in a 
given period by means of the same expenditure of labour.. 
After the dhange, just as before, in a given labour time the, 
same amount of value is added to the aggregate product; 
but this unaltered exehange^alue is now spread overva 
larger amount of use-value, and consequently the valm 
of the individual ccnnmodfty declines. It is diltorent wW 
the workmg day has been compulsorily shortened. Them 
is now an extremePy powerful incentive for the devetopinent 
of productivity and for the eomoimsing of the means q£ 
production. An impetus is given to attempts to» fan]^ about 
a greater expenditure of labour in a given tinae, to inteasifyi 
the energy of labour, to reduce as far as possible any gaps 
in the workmg time. In a word, there ia enforced upon tm 
worker a coondensatiou of liis labour such as is only posahk 
to Mm withia a shortened workim day. This condensatica 
of a greater mass of labour witfain a given period of tima 
counts h^ceforward ae what it re^y is, as a greater 
quantity of labour. Labour time must be measured, not 
only in respect of its extension, but also in respect hi its 


wcffkmg day and an mcrease m< the intensity of labour will 
be mutually exclusive, so that an increase in the wor king 
dsy can only be achievedif the intensity (^ labour beredueed^ 
and, conversely, labour can only be intensified if the workme 
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degree of coaadensatioli.* The comparatively iatensive hoiir 
of the lo-hoar working day now contains more iabotir, that 
is to say more exp^diture of labour power, than the com- 
paratively pcarons hotir of the la-hour working day. Its 
product, therefore, has as much value as or more value than 
the product of the comparativ^y porous hours. Apart 
from the increase m the relative surj^us value through the 
iaoeased juroductivity of labour, 3 J hours of surplus labour 
and 6| hours of necessary labour will now 3dd[d the capitalist 
the same quantity of value as was formerly yielded by 
4 hours of surplus labour and 8 hours of necessairy labour. 

We now have to ask, how the labour is intensified. 

The first effect of a reductkai m the wm-kmg <iay is due 
to the operation of the self-evident law that the workkig 
capacity of labour power is in inverse ratio to the hours of 
labour. Within certain- Ihnits, therdfcoe, what is lost in point 

time will be gained in' point of the maiaifestation of energy. 
Capital sees to it by the method of pa3ntnent that the worker 
shall actually expend more labour power.* In those indus- 
tries, such as the potteries, in which machinery plays httle 
part, the passing of the Factory Act has given a convincing 
demcaistration that a simple shortening of the hours of labour 
has a remarkable effect in mcreasmg the regularity, uniform- 
ity, orderlmess, continuity, and energy of the labour s But 
it seemed doubtful whether this result would be achieved 
in factories properly so called, for there the dependence of 
the worker upon the contmuous and uniform movemmt 
of the machinery had long ago estabhshed tjie strictest 
possijile^sciphne. When, therefore, in 1844, proposals were 
afoot for the reduction of the working day below tz hours, 
the factory owners were almost unanimous in their deselara- 
tions "that their overlookers m the different rooms took good 
care that the hands lost no time,” that the “extent of 

* There are, oi course, differences in the intensity of labonr in 
drSerent branches of production In part, at least, these compensate 
one anotlter, as Adam Smith showed long ago, thanks to the influence 
of minor consideraHons, pecnhar to each sort of labour. But the 
use of labour time as a measure of value is only affected by tiiis in 
so far as the duration of labour and the Intensity of labour are two 
antithetically and muteally exelustve eicpteasions fpr one and the 
same quantity o'f labour. 

' This remark applies especially to piece-work, a method we 
shall study in Part Sia of this book. 

I Cf. Reports of Inspectors vf FetiMorits, October 31, 1865. 
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vigilance and attention on the part of the workmen was 
hardly capable of bemg increased”, and that, therefore, the 
speed of the machinery and other conditions remaming 
tmaltered, “to expect m a well-managed factory any 
important result from increased attention of the workmen 
was an absurdity”.* This contention was refuted by experi- 
ment. In his two large factories at Preston, Mr. R. Qaxdnet 
began, on April 20, 1844, to run the works for only ii hours 
a day instead of 12. After about a year, he announced the 
result that “the same amoimt of product for the same cost 
was received, and the workpeople as a whole earned in n 
hours as much wages as they did before in 12”.* I disregard 
experiments made in the spinning and carding rooms, for 
in these the speed of the machinery was mcreased by 2 %. 
But in the weaving department (where, it may be mentioned, 
various kinds of figured fancy articles were woven) there was 
no change whatever in the objective conditions of produc- 
tion — except for the shortenmg of the hours of labour. 
The result was: "From 6th January to 20th April, 1844, 
with a 12-hour day, average weekly wages of each hand 
los. ijd., from 20th April to 29th Jime, 1844, with day of 
II hours, average weekly wages los. sjd "3 Here, in ii hours, 
more was produced than had formerly been produced in la, 
solely m consequence of steadier application and greater 
economy of time on the part of the workpeople. While they 
received the same wages and gained an hour's free 
the capitalist received the same quantity of products and 
was spared expenditure upon coal, gas, etc., during one 
hour daily. Similar experiments were carried out yi the 
factories of Messrs. Hoixocks and Jacson, with equal 

succe ^.4 

A reduction in the hours of labour provides the subjective 
conditions requisite for the condensation of labour, inasmuch 

» Reports of Inspectors of Factories, 1844, and the qaarter ending 
Apnl 30, 1845, pp 20-21. 

» Ibid., p. 19. — Since the wages for piece-work ware unaltered, the 
weekly wages depended on the quantity produced. 

3 lUd,, p. 22. 

♦ Ibtd., p. 21 — 'A. moral elemont played a considerable part in Uw 
above experiments The workpeople told the factory inspector; 
"We work with more spirit, we have the reward ever before us of 
gettmg away sooner at night, and one active and cheerful spirit 
pervades the whole mill, from the youngest pieoor to the oldest 
hand, and we can greatly help each other." 
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as it increases the capacity of the worker for expending more 
energy within a given tune. As soon as a shorter d.ay is 
enforced by legal enactment, machmery in the hands of 
capital is objectively and systematically apphed to the 
squeezing out of more, labour withm a given time. This is 
effected in two ways; first, by speedihg-up the machinery, 
and, secondly, by increasmg the size of the worker’s working 
field, by giving him a larger amount of machinery to mind. 
An improved construction of the machinery is, to some 
extent, necessary for the exercising of greater pressure upon 
the worker , but m part suchan improvement isaspontaneous 
accompaniment of the intensification of labour, for a limita- 
tion of the working day forces the capitalist to have a 
keener eye to thrift in the costs of production. An improve- 
ment m the steam-engine inareases the number of piston 
strokes per minute ; and at the same time, owing to the 
economismg of power, allows a more comprehensive 
machinery to be driven by the same motor and with a 
consumption of the same amoimt of coal, or even less. 
Improvement in the transmitting mechanism reduces 
friction; and further (this is what markedly distinguishes 
modem machmery from that of earlier days) lessens the 
diameter and the weight of the shafting to a constantly 
fallmg mmimum. Finaffy the improvements in the working 
machmes have, while reducing then size, increased their 
speed and efi&ciency, as in the case of the modem power- 
loom or, while increasing the size of their framework, have 
also mcreased the extent and number of their working tools, 
as in the case of spinnmg mules; or they have mcreased the 
mobUrty of these workmg tools by triflmg changes in detail, 
such as those which, fifty years ago, mcreased the speed of 
the self-acting mule by one-fifth. 

The reduction m the length of the working day to 12 hours 
dated, m England, from 1832. In 1836, an English factory 
owner declared : “The labour now undergone in the factories 
is mudh greater than it used to be . . . compared with 30 
or 40 years ago, . . . owmg to the greater attention and 
activity required by the greatly mcreased speed which is 
given to the machmery.’’* In the year 1844, Lord Ashley, 
now Lord Shaftesbury, made the following statements in 
the House of Commons, supporting them by documentary 
evidence: 


f John Fielden, ofi. ciU, p, 3a. 
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“The labour performed by those engaged in the processes 
of manufacture is three times as great as m the beginning 
of such operations Machinery has executed, no doubt, tfe 
work that would demand the sinews of millions of men; but 
it has also prodigiously multiphed the labour of those who 
are governed by its fearful movements. . . . In 1815, the 
labour of fcdlowing a pair of mules spinning cotton of 
No 40 — 'redconing la hours to the workmg day— -involved a 
necessity of walkmg 8 miles. In 1832, the distance travelled 
in following a pair of mules, spinnmg cotton yarn of the 
same number, was 20 miles, and frequently more. In 1835,1 
the spinner put up daily, ■ on each of these mules. Sac 
stretchesi making a total of 1640 stretches in the course of 
the day. In 1832, the spinner put up on each mule 2200 
stretches, makmg a tot^ of 4400. In 1844, 2400 stretches, 
making a total of 4800; and m some cases the amount of 
labour required is even still greater. ... I have anothw 
document sent to me in 1842, stating that the labour is 
progr6S8ivel3' increasing — ^increasmg not only because the 
distance to be travelled is greater, but because the quantity 
of goods jiroduced is multiplied, wliile the hauids are fewer 
m proportion than before ; and, moreover, because an inferior 
species of cotton is now often spun, which it is more difficult 
to work. ... In the cardmg room there has also been a 
great mcrease of labour. One person there does the w^k 
formerly divided between two. In the weaving room, where 
a vast number of persmis are employed, and principally 
females . . . the labour has mcreased within the last few 
years fully 10 %, owing to the increased speed of the 
machmery in spinning. In 1838, the number of hanks spun 
per week was 18,000; in 1843, it amounted to ai,ooo. In 
1819, the number of picks in power-loom weaving per 
minute was 60 — in 1842 it was 140, showing a vast increase 
of labour.”* 

In view of the remarkable intensi^ which labour, Jud: 
attained in this way under the dommioan of the yiitteMne 
Hours Act, there appeared to be a certain juBtificatwraiMEi 
the assertion then made by the British factory owners^ tlg^ 
any further progress in that direction was impossible, th^ 
implyxtig that any further decrease in the working day, 
would be tantamount to a decrease in production. Thir 

* Presumably a misprint for 1815 or iSas. 

• Lord Ashley, op. eit., pp. 6-9, passim. 
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apparent somrchttais of their reasonings' ’will be best shown 
by the following contemporary statement made by Factory 
Inspector Leonard Hracner, an tmtirmg critic of the factory 
ovmers. 

“Now, as the quantity prodnced must, in the main, be 
regniated by the speed of the machmery, it must be the 
interest of the mill owner to drive it at the utmost rate of 
speed consistent with these following conditions,, viz. .die 
preservation of the machinery from too rapid deterioration ; 
the preservation of the qnality-of the article manufactured ; 
and the capability of the workman to folidw the motion 
without a greater eicertion than he can snstain for a con- 
stancy. One of the most important problems, therefore, which 
the owner of a factory has to solve is to find out the maximnm 
spe^ at which he can run, with a due regard to the above 
conditions. It frequently happens that he finds he has gone 
too fast, that breakages and bad work more than counter- 
balance the increased speed, and that heis obliged to slacken 
his pace. I therefore concluded, that, as an active and intelli- 
gent mill ownCT would find out the safe maximum, it would 
not be- possible to product as much in 11 hoars as in. 12. 
I further assumed that the operative paid by piece-work, 
would exert himself to the utmost consistent with the power 
of continuing at the same rate.”* Homer’s conclusion 
was, therefore, notwitfetanding the expeiiments made tiy 
Gardner and others, that a further reduction of the workmg 
day below 12' hours woold necessarily reduce the quantity 
of the product.* ■ Ten years later, he quoted the opinion 
he had ex|»:essed in 1845 as a proof of how much he had then 
und^estimated the elasticity of" machmery and of human 
labour power when , they are simultaneously * put on the 
utmost stretch by the compulsory reduction of the Workiiig 
day. 

Let us now turn to the period after r847,.when the Ten 
Hours Act had become operative in British cotton, wool, 
silk, and flax textile woris. 

“The speed of the spindles has increased upon throstles 
500; and upon mules 1000 revolutions a minute, Le. the 
speed of the throstle spindle, which in 1839 was 4500 times 
a minute, is. now (1862) 5000, and of the mu^e sphidle, that 

> Reports of Insp^^ors Faciwries, quarter eadmg September 3a, 
1844. and from Octobjr t, 1844, to April 30, 1845, p. 20. 

* Op est., p. 22. 
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was 5000, is now 6000 times a minute, amounting in the 
former case to one-tenth and m the second case to one- 
fifth additional mcrease.”* James Nasm3rth, the famous 
civil engineer of Patricroft, near Manchester, writmg to 
Leonard Homer in 1852, explained the nature of the improve- 
ments that had been made m the steam-engine between 
1848 and 1852. After remarkmg that the horse-power of 
steam-engmes, being always estimated in the officii returns 
in accordance with the power of similar engines in 1828,* 
was only nominal, and could merely serve as a general 
mdication of their real power, he went on to say: "I am 
confident that from the same weight of steam-engine 
machinery, we are now obtaining at least 50% more duty 
or work performed on the average, and that in many cases 
the identical steam-engmes which in the days of the restricted 
speed of 220 feet per minute, yielded 50 horse-power, are 
now ydelding upwards of 100. . . . The modem steam- 
engine of 100 horse-power is capable of being driven at a 
much greater force than formerly, arising from improve- 
ments in its construction, the capacity and constructioij 
of the boilers, etc. . . . Although the same number of 
hands are employed in proportion to the horse-power as at 
former periods, tidere are fewer hands employed in propm- 
tion to the machinery.’'3 In the year 1850, the factones 
of the United ICingdom employed 134,217 nominal horse- 
power to give motion to 25,638,716 spindles and 301,445 
looms. In 1856, the number of spindles and looms was 
respectively 33»503,58o and 369,205. Had the requisite 
horse-power remained as . in 1850, 175,000 horse-power 
would have been needed in 1856. According to the Cffidal 
Return, however, only 161,435 horse-power were needed^ 
this being 10,000 less than according to an estimate On 

» Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1862, p 62. 

• This was altered in the Parliamentary Return of 1862. In that 
document, the real horse-power, of the modem steanx-engines and 
water-wheels as given, in place of the nominal horse-power. (Sw> ^ 
previous footnote on the subject of horse-power, p, 412.) Morsov®, 
the double spindles are no longer included among tne spintSt^ 
spindles, as 1 was the case in the Returns of 1839, 1050, and 
Fusther, in the case of the woollen mills, the number of "gigs*' jk 
added ; a distinctipn is made between jute and hemp mills, on 
one hand, and ftak nfilla, on the other; and, finally, for the firft 
time, atochmg weaving ^ inserted in the report. 

3 Reports of Inspector^ of ForCtoriss^ October 31, 1:856, pp. X3-14, 2<i; 
and 1852. p. 23. 
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1850 basis.* "The facts thus brought out by the Return [of 
18563 appear to be that the factory system is increasiag 
rapidly; that although the same number of hands are 
employed in proportion to the horse-power as at former 
periods, there are fewer hands employed in proportion to 
^e machinery; that the steam-engine is enabled to drive the 
increased weight of machinery at economy of force and 
other methods, and that an increased quantity of work 
can be turned off by improvements in machinery, and in 
methods of manufacture, by increase of speed of the 
machinery, and by a variety of other causes.”* Again: 
"The great improvements made in machines of every kind 
have raised their productive power very much. Without 
any doubt the shortening of the hours of labour . . . gave 
the impulse to these improvements. The latter, combined 
with the more intense strain on the workman, have had the 
effect that, at least as much is produced in the shortened 
[by 2 hours or ith] working days as was previously produced 
during the longer one ”3 

The following fact sufi&ces to show how much the wealth 
of the factory owners increased concomitantly with the 
more intense exploitation of labour power. From 1838 to 
1850, the average proportional increase in British cotton 
and other factories was 32 %, while hrom 1850 to 1856 it 
was 86 %. 

Great as was the advance of British industry during the 
eight years from 1848 to 1856, when the ten-hotu working 
day was first in operation, that advance was greatly sur- 
passed during the six years between 1856 and 1862. In silk 
factories, for instance, there were in 1856, i>093,799 spindles ; 
in r862, there were 1,388,544' in 1856, tiiCTe were 9260 looms ; 
in 1862, there were 10,709. But whereas in 1856 the numba: 
of operatives was 56 ,j 3I, in 1862 the number had fallen 
to 52,429. Thus there was a 26-9 % increase in the spindles, 
and a 15*6 % increase in the looms, at the very time when 
the number of optatives fell by 7 %. In the year 1850, there 
were at work in worsted mills, 875*830 spindles; m 1856, 
there were 1,324,549 (an increase of 51*2 %); and in 1862, 
there were 1,289,172 (a decrease of 2*7 %). If, however, we 
deduct the doubling spindles that are induded in the num- 

* C^i Cl#., pp. 14-15. • op P *«»• 

s Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1858, pp. 9-10. — 
See also Reports, etc , April 30, i860, pp. 30 et seq. 
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beisior 1856, but not in the numbers for 1862, we find that, 
after 1856, the number of spindles remained almost station- 
ary. On the other hand, after 1850, the speied of the spindles 
and the looms was in many instances doubled. In 1S50, the 
number of power-looms in worsted mills was 32,617 ; m 1856, 
it was 38,956; and in i86s, it was 43»048- In 1850, the 
number of operatives was 79,737.’ “ 1856, it was 87,794; in 
i86a, it was 86,063- Children under fourteen were included 
in the above figures: m 1850, these children numbered 9956; 
in 1856, tihey numbered 11,228; in 1862, they numbered 
13,178. In spite, therefore, of the great ‘increase in the 
number of looms in the year 1862 as compared with the year 
1856, the total number of workpeople employed decreased, 
but that of the children who were being exploited increased.* 

On April 27, 1863, Mr.- Ferrand said in the House of 
Commons: “1 have been informed by delegates from 16 
districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, in whose behalf I 
^eak, that the work in the factories is, in consequence of 
the improvements in machinery, constantly on the increase. 
Instead of as formerly, one person with two helps tenting 
two looms, one person now tents three looms without 
helps, and it is no uncommon thing for one person to tent 
four. Twelve hours’ work, as is evident from the facts 
adduced, is now compressed into less than ten hours. It is 
therefore self-evident, tq what an enormous extent the toil of 
the factory operativehas increased during the last ten years ”* 

Although, therefore, the factory inspectors, indefatig- 
ably and with good reason, extolled the favourable results 
of the Acts of 2844 and 1850, they admitted nevertheless 
that iihe reduction in the working- day had led to an intensi- 
fication of labour which already exercised a bad effect upon 
health of the workers, and therefore upon their working 

j* 'of Inspectors of Paciortes, October 31, 1862, pp. 100 

aad *30. , : 

» On tlie modem power-loom a weaver, using two loome, now 
maiies in a -week of 80 hours. 26 pieces of a certara quality, lenga, 
and breadth, whereas on 'the dd power-looms he could make no 
more tban 4 such pieces, "the cost of weavingone piece of such cilolh 
fell soon -after 1850 from 2S. pd. to 3|d. — “Thirty years ago [1841], 
one spinner -with three pmcem was not required to attend to more 
than one pair of mules with 300-324 spindles. At the present tir^ 
[1871], he has to mind with the help of fi-ve pieccrs 2200 spindles, 
and produces not less than seven times as much yam as in 1841." 
Alexander Redgrave, factory inspector, "Jonmatof Arts", January 5, 
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capacity. ‘"In most of the cotton, worsted, and silk mills, 
an exhausting state of excitement necessary to enable the 
workers satisfactorily to mind the machinery, the motion 
of which has been greatly accelerated within the last few 
years, seems to me not unhkely to be one of the causes of 
that excess of mortality from Itmg disease which Dr. G. 
Greenhow has pointed out in his recent report on the sub- 
ject/"^ It is absolutely mdisputable that the tendency of 
capital, as soon as a prolongation of the working day is 
once for all prohibited, to compensate itself by systematic- 
ally increasing the intensity of labour, and the tendency of 
capital to make of every improvement in machinery a more 
effective means of getting the utmost out of labour power, 
will ere long lead to a state of things that will make a further 
reduction in the hours of labour inevitable.^ On the-other 
hand, the rapid advance made by British industry between 
1848 and the present time, during the period when the tent- 
hour day has been in vogue, exceeds the advance made 
between 1833 ^847, when the working day was one of 

twelve hours; and the advance made during the ten-hour 
period surpasses the advance made during the twdlve-hour 
period fax more &an the advice made during the twelve- 
hour period surpasses the advance made dunng the fifty 
years that followed the first introduction of the factory 
system, the fifty years when the working day had no leg^ 
limits whatever.^ 

* Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, i 36 r, pp. 25-36. 

» In Lancasbire an agitation for an eight-bonr day has now 
f 1 867] begun among the factory operatives 

3 Tliie table^oit the-foUowing pageshnarw®^ fee increase in the*output 
of British factories since 1848. - i 

See the Blue Books, SiattsHcal Abstract of the Umted Kingdom, 
Nos 8 and 13, London, 1861 and 1866 — In Lancashire^ the 
number of, mills increased only 4 % between 1839 and 1850; 19 % 
between 1850 and 1856, and 33 % between 1856 and 1862; while 
the persons employed in them durmg _each of the above eleven-year 
periods increased absolutely, but diminished relatively. {Reports 
of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1862, p. 63 ) Lancsishire 
bolds the premier place m cotton manufactnire. As regards the 
fabrication of yam and textiles generally, the important part played 
by that county is shown by the fact that of all the textile factories 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireletnd, 45-3%- belong to the 
county of Lancashire; of all the spindles,. 83-3 %, of all the power- 
looms, 81 *4 % ; of all the steam hoxse-powfer used in the textile 
factories, 72*6^%; and of the total number of operatives in sucb 
factories, 5^*^^ %• ( 0 p» cit,, pp. 63-63 ) 
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4. The Factory. 

In the beginning of this chapter, we studied what we may 
call the body of the factory, the organisation of the machine 
system. We saw how machinery leads to an increase in the 
amount of human material for exploitation, by its annexa- 
tion of the labour of women and children; how it extends 
its grip over the whole of the worker's life-time by its 
immoderate extension of the working day; and how its 
prc^ess, which renders possible an enormous increase of 
production in ever shorter periods, serves as a means for 
the establishment of a system by which more and more 
work is done in a shorter time — -as a means by which labour 
power is more and more intensively exploited. Let us now 
turn to consider the factory as a whole, the factory in its 
most highly developed form. 

Dr. Ure, the Pindar of the automatic factory, describes 
it, on the one handj as ''combined cooperation of many 
orders of workpeople, adult and young, in tending with 
assiduous skill a system of productive machines, continu- 
ously impelled by a central power"; and on the other hand, 
as "a vast automaton, composed of various mechanical and 
intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the 
production of a common object, all of them being subor- 
dinate to a self-regulating moving force''. These two descrip- 
tions are far from being identical. In the former, the 
collective labourer, or the social body of labour, is treated 
as the dominant subject, and the mechanical automaton 
is treated as the object; in the latter, the automaton has 
become the subject, and the workers have become no tiling 
more than the conscious organs coordinated with the 
xmconscious organs of the automaton, and, like them, 
subordinated to the central motive force. The former 
description is applicable to all possible ways of empIo5dng 
machinery on a large scale; the latter is characteiistic of 
the capitalist use of machinery, and consequently of the 
modem factory system. Ure, therefore, prefers to describe 
the central machine from which the movement proceeds, 
not merely as an automaton, but also as an autocrat. "In 
these spacious halls the beni^ant power of steam siasuwoiis 
around him his myxisids of willing^mpni^/"* 

Along with the tool, the worker's skill in handling it 

* Ure, op p rS. 
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passes over to the machine. The functional capacity of the 
tool is now emancipated froni the personal restrictions 
imposed upon the worker's labour power. This sweeps away 
the technical foundation upon which the manufacturing 
division of labour is based. Instead of the hierarchy of 
specialised workers wdiicb was chanacterisdc of the manu- 
facttiring division of 'labour, we find that in the automatic 
factory there is a tendency towards the equalisation or 
levelling down of the work which the assmtants of the 
machinery have to perfcarm,* The artificisl difCerences 
between the detail workers are now mainly replaced by 
natural differences in age and sex. 

In so far as the divisicai of labour reappears in the auto- 
matic factory, it is, at first, in the form of a distribution of 
the workers among the specialised machmes, and a distnbu- 
tion of masses of workmen (who axe not yet organised in 
groups) among the vaziotis ciepartments of the factory, in 
which they work at a number of similax machines placed 
side by side. Thus the^r cooperation is only of the simple 
form. The organised group pecuhar to manufacture has 
been replaced by a connexion ween the head worker and 
a few assistants. The main deavs^O JS that between the 
workers who are actually employed at the mechanised tools 
(indudmg also some of the workers who mind the motcr 
mechanism or supply it with fuel), on the one hand, and 
those who are. mere attendants of these workers, children 
for the most part, on the other. Among the assistants we 
may count all the "feeders", those whose only business it 
is to keep machines suppli^ with working mateiid. In 
addition to the two main dasses just mentioned, there is 
a staff of persons, few m number, whose business it is to 
look after the mat^nery as a whole, and to keep it in gecd 
repair: engineejis, mecbaaiics of. various kinds, jcdnexs, etc^ 
These comprise a supericr class of workmen, son&e of ttnwn 
scnentiUEtcally trained, and some of them skilled craftsmen; 
they are distinct from the dass of factory operatives, and 
axe merdy aggregated with these.* This division of labour 
is purely technicdU 

« Op. 3 x.r-.- 5 Ae also Karl Manx, Mtsire cfo la phths^phu, 

pp 140-Z41 

• Bzitish factory- legislation expressly- excludes from its opezatioa 
toe class of -vrc^loBts last mentioned, smce, according to the Act. 
are not factory operatives; whereas dhe JParliamentary Retunu 
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One who has to work at a machine, has to be tarained to it 
from early youth upwards, so that he can learn to adapt his 
own movements xo the uniform and continuous motion of 
an automaton. In so fax as the machine]^ as a whole forms 
a system of mamfold machines, working simultaneously 
and in concert, the cooperation based upon the use of 
machinery requires the distribution of differing groups 
of fWorkers among the different machines. But machino- 
facture does away with the need for stereot3q>ing this 
distribution, as it is stereot3rped in the manufacturing 
system, by the perastent annexation of a p^iticular man to 
a particular function.* Since the integral movement of the 
factory does not proceed from the worker but from the 
machine, there can be a continuous change of personnel 
without any interruption of the labour process. The most 
striking proof of this is afforded by the relay system which 
was put into operation by the British factory owners during 
their revolt from 1848 to 1850* Finally, the quickness with 
which young people can learn to work at a madime, is another 
reason why it is necessary to train up a special cla^ of 
workers who will function exclusively as J^aachme operatives.* 

no less expressly include among factory operatives, not only working 
engineers, mechamcs, etc , but also the managerial staff, the clerks, 
the messengers, the warehousemen, the packers, etc — in -a word, 
every one about the place, except the factory owner This confusion 
seems like a deliberate attempt to tangle the statistical issues, and 
details of similar misrepresentatioiis in other cases could easdy be 
given 

I Ure adimts this He says that *‘m case of need^' the workmen 
npn be moved at the wiU of the manager from, one machine to 
anoth^, and he tnumphantly exclaims *'Such a change is m 
flat contradiction with the old* routine that divides^ the labour, 
to one workman assigns the task of fashioning the head of a 
needle, to another the sharpening of the point.'" He would have 
don© better had he asked himself why it is that, in the automatic 
factory, this ‘'^old routine" is departed from only case of need", 

» In of bad trade, eis happened, for mstance, during the 

American Civil Wax, factory workers are sometimes set by the 
bourgeoisie to do the roughest kinds of work, such as road making, 
and the hke. The British "national workshops" of i86a and the 
following years, estabhshed for the benefit of the destitute ccrfton 
operatives, differed from the French "national workshops" of 1848 
m this resbec’£, that in the latter the workers were set to do unpro- 
ductive work at the cost of the State, whereas in the former they 
had to do productive urban work for the advantage of the bourg- 
eoisie, and had to work at lower rates of pay than the xegulax ''sswk 
men, with whom they were thus thrown mto oompetiticm "The 
physical appearance of the cotton operatives is unquestionably 

X—tQ 
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As regards the work of the mere hodmen, this can, to 
some extent, be replaced in the imlk by machines,* and, 
owing to its great simphcdty, no difficulty attaches to a 
rapid and constant change m the individuals burdened with 
this drudgery. 

Although, then, machinery makes an end, techmcally 
speaking, of the old S3retem of the division of labour, that 
system lingers for a time in the factory, as a custom handed 
down from manufacture, and is subsequently remoulded 
systematically, and estabhshed in a yet more hideous form 
as a means for the exploitation of labour power. The life- 
long specialty of handling the same tool which performs a 
partial operation, becomes the hfe-long specialty for ser ving 
a machme which performs a partial operation. Machinery 
is misused, in order to transform the worker from childhood 
upwards into part of a detail machine.* In this way, not 
only are the expenses of the worker’s reproduction consider- 
ably lessened, but at the same time his absolute dependence 
upon the factory as a whole (upon the capitalist, that is to 
say) is perfected. Here, as everywhere, we must distinguish 
between ^e greater productivity which is due to the 
development of the social process of production, and the 
greater productivity which is due to the capitalist exploita- 
tion of that process. 

proved. This I attribute^ . • as to the men, to outdoor labour on 
public works.*’ The reference is to the factory workers of Preston 
who had been set to work on Preston Moor. Reports of Inspectors 
of Faciortes, October 31, 1865, p 59. 

* Here is an example Since the Act of 1844 was passed, vanons 
mechanical appliances have been introduced into wooUen mills 
m order to replace the labour of children When the childreiS of the 
quality, the children of the factory oTVners themselves, have to go 
l^ough a course of schooling as helpers in the factory, this almost 
unexplored domam of mechamcs will be characterised by remarkable 
progress “Of machinery, perhaps self-acting mules axe as dangerous 
as any other kind Most of the accidents from them happen to little 
children, from their creeping under the mules to sweep the floor 
while the mules are in motion Several 'minders’ have been fined 
for this ofEence, but without much general benefit. If machme 
makers would only invent a self-sweeper by whose use the necessity 
for these little children to creep under the machmery might be 
prevented, it would be a happy addition to our protective measures.” 
Reports of Inspectors of Factories ^ October 31, 1866, p, 63’. 

^ So much for the wonderful idea of Proudhon, who "construes” 
machinery, not as a synthesis of the means of labour, but as a 
synthesis of detail operations, a s3mthesis effected for the worker’s 
own benefit. 
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In manufacttire and in handicrafts, the worker uses a 
tool; in the factory, he serves a madbine. In the former 
case, the movements of the instrument of labour proceed 
from the worker; but in the latter, the movements of the 
worker are subordinate to those of the machine. In manu- 
facture, the workers are parts of a living mechanism. In 
the factory, there exists a lifeless mechanism independent 
of them, and they are incorporated into that mechanism 
as its living appendages. “The dull routine of ceaseless 
drudgery and tod, in which the same mechanical process is 
incessahitly Treated, resembles the torment of Sisyphus 
— the toil, like the rock, recoils perpetually upon the 
wearied operative."* While labour at the machine has 
a most depressing effect upon the nervous S3retem, it at the 
same tone hinders the multiform activity of the muscles, 
and prohibits free bodily and mental activity.* Even the 
lightemng of the labour becomes a means of torture, for 
the maclnne does not free the worker from his work, but 
merely deprives his work of interest. All kinds of capitalist 
production, in so far as they are not merely labour processes, 
but also processes for promoting the self-expansion of 
capital, have this in common, that in them the worker does 
not use the instruments of labour, but the instruments 
of labour use the worker. However, it is only in machine 
production that this inversion acquires a technical and 
palpable reahty. Through its conversion into an automaton, 
the instrument of labour comes to confront the worker 
during the labour process as capital, as dead labour, which 
controls the living labour power and sucks it diy. The 
divofte of the int^ectual powers of the process of produc- 
tion from the manual labour, and the transformation of 
these powers into powers of capital over labour, are com- 
pleted (as previously indicated) in large-scale industry 

• J. P. Kay, M.Du The Moral and Physical Condiltons of the 
Working Classes, ete., 1832, p. 8. — ^Even an ordinary and optimiatic 
£ree trader. Monsieur MoUnaii, remarks: "A man becomes worn 
out more qmckly when supervising for fifteen hours a day the 
uniform movements of a mechanism than by exercising his own 
phiTsical energies for the same space of time This work of 
su^rvision, which would perhaps be useful traimng for the intelli- 
gence if it were not unduly prolonged, destroys in the lone run, 
through its excess, mmd a:^ body alike.” G. do Molinan, Etudes 
iconomtques, Paris, 1846. 

» F. Engels, op. p 216, 
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based upon machine production. The special skill of each 
individual machine worker who is thus sucked dry, dwindles 
into an insignificant item as contrasted with tibie science, 
with the gigantic forces of nature, and with the mass of 
social labour, which are incorporated into the machine 
system, and out of which the power of the “master" is made. 
This master, in whose brain the machinery and his monopoly 
of it are inseparably intertwined, tells his “hands” con- 
temptuously whenever he is at odds with them •"The factory 
operatives should keep in wholesome remembrance the fact 
that theirs is really a low species of skilled labour; aiid that 
there is none which is more eaaly acquired, or of its quality 
more amply remunerated, or which by a short training of 
the least expert can be more quickly, as well as more 
•abundantly acquired. . . . The master’s machinery really 
pla 3 ?s-a far more important part in the business of production 
than the labour and the skill of the operative, which six 
months’ education can teach, and a common labourer can 
learn.’’* 

The technical subordmation of the worker to the umfonn 
movement of the instrument of labour, and the peculiar 
composition of the working body (which is made up of 
individuals of both' sexes and various ages), give nse to a 
barrack-like discipline, which is elaborated into a complete 
factory system, involving a full development of the pre- 
viously described' work of supervision-^this meaning the 
division of the wc»rkers into operatives and overlookers, 
into the private soldiers and the non-commissioned officers 
of an industrial army. “The main difficulty [in the automatic 
factory] . . . lay . . . above all in training human b^gs 
to renoimce their desultory habits of work, and to identify 
thems^ves 'With the unvarying^ regularity of the complex 
automaton. To devise and adimnister a successful code of 
factory discipline, suited to the necessities of factory dili- 
gence, was the Herculean enterprise, the lioble aciiievement, 
of Arkwright I Even at the present day, when the system is 
perfectly organised arid its labour lightened to the utmost, 
it is found nearly impossible to convert persons past tibe 

» The Master Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Defence JSund, Re- 
port of the Committee, Manchester, 1854, p. 17 —Wo shall aee 
later (on p. fisaO' that ihe "'inaster” whistles anofOhor tune 
when he is threatened with the loss of his living autc»nata, the 
workeisl 
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age oi puberty into useful factory hands/’* The factory 
code (in which capital formulates its autocracy over its 
workers — ^in a private legislative system, and wdthout the 
partition of authority and the representative methods 
which in other fields are so much loved by the bourgeoirie) 
is only the capitalist caricature of that social regulation of 
the labour process which becomes necessary when coopera- 
tion is undertaken upon a large scale and when joint 
instruments of labotir in the form of machinery are set to 
work. In place of the slave driver’s lash, we have the over- 
looker’s book of penalties. Of course, all the punishments 
take the form of fines and deductions from wages; and the 
legislative talent of the factory Lycurgus is utilised in such 
a way that, as far as possible, a breach of the regulations is 
made even more profitable to the employer than their 
strict observance.* 

* Ure, op. ctt., p. 15.— No one who knows the life-story of Ark- 
wright will he mclined to apply the epithet "noble^^ to this talented 
barber. Of all the great inventors of the eighteenth century, he was 
beyond question the arch-thief as far as other ^people’s inventions 
were concerned, and a fellow of the basest sort, 

* "No-Where is the slavery imposed by the bourgeoisie upon the 
proletariat so glaiingfly manifest as in the factory. Here, both legally 
and. in actual fact, fr€»edom is at an end The worker must be at 
the factory by hsdf-past five m the morning. Should he come a 
minute or two late, he is fined; should he be ten minutes late, he is 
not admitted until breakfast is oVor, and he thus loses a quarter of 
a day's wagesl He must eat, drmk, and sleep, at the word of command. 

The despotic whistle summons him from Ms bed, calls Mm 
away from his breakfast and Ms dinner. And what happens, once 
he is inside the factory > There, the factory owner is an absolute 
legislator He issue? factory regulations according to his own sweet 
will and pleasure; he alters* Ms code and mak^s additions to it just 
as he hkes; and even if he issues the most absurd regulations, the 
courts say to the worker’- '*Smce you entered into this contract 
of your own free wiU, you must abide by it ' . ^ . These workers 
are sentenced to hfe under the rod (both actually and metaphoiicaUy) 
from the age of “nine unUi the day of their death/' (F. Bngels, 
op cit., pp 217 et seq,) — me give two examples of what “the 
courts say”. One of Ihem comes from Shef&ejd, towards the end 
of the year 1866. A workman had signed on for tw years at a steel 
works in that town. IJayxag quarrel wfm"“t£i!ed?^ he left 

the works declaring, that in no <fircunistances would he work for 
that master any more. He was prosecuted fpr preach pr contract, 
and was" sentraced to two months* imprisonment, (tf master 
brea^ the contract, he can only be sued in a civil court, and he 
risks' nothmg worse ihan a fine ) When the workman had served 
his two months^ imprisonment, the owner invited him to return 
to the works in accordance with the terms of the old contract. 
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We shall here be content to make passing allusion to the 
material conditions xmder which factory work is carried 
on. All the sense organs are alike injured by the artificially 
raised temperature, by the contamination of the air with 
fragments of the raw material, by the deafemng noise, etc.. 

The workman refused He had already been punished for the breach 
of contract. The ovraer prosecuted, him once more, and the court 
renewed its sentence, although one of the judges, Mr. Shee, publicly 
declared it to be a legal monstrosity that a man could be periodically 
punished for one and the same offence or crime throughout his 
Ufe-time. This judgment was not given by the ^'Great Unpaid**, 
the provincial Dogberries, but by judges of one of the highest 
conr^^f justice in London. — [Note by Engels to the fonrth German 
edition. This has now been abolished. Except m a few instances, 
such as public gasworks, the English worker has been placed on the 
same footmg as his employer as regards breach of contract, and can 
only be sued in the ci^il courts J — ^The second case comes from 
Wiltshire, at the end of November 1863. About thirty power-loom 
weavers in the employ of one Harrupp, a clothmaker at Leower's 
Mill, Westbury Leigh, went on strike because of Harmpp's pleasant 
httle way of making deductions from their wages when they were 
late in the morning: dd. for two minutes; is. for three minutes, 
and IS. 6d. for ten mmutes. This is at the rate of gs, per hour, and 
£4 los. per day; while the wages of the weavers never exceed, on 
3 ie average, xos. to 12s. a week Harrupp also engaged a boy to 
announce the startmg-time by a whistle » which the youngster often 
did before 6 o'clock m the morning. If the hands were not all there 
directly the whistle stopped blowing, the doors were closed, and 
those hands who were outside were fined. Since there were no clocks 
m the building, the unhappy hands were wholly at the mercy of 
the young timekeeper, who was mspired by Mr. Harrupp. The 
hands on strike, matrons and girls, declared that they were willing 
to go to work again if the timekeeper were replaced by a clock, 
and a more reasonable tariff of fines were mtroduced* Harrupp 
summoned nmeteen women and girls before the magistrates for 
breach of contract. Each of them was sentenced to 6d. fine and 
2s. 6d. costs, much to the indignation of all those members of the 
public who were present in the court. Harrupp was followed fiom 
the court by a crowd of people who hooted him. — ^A favourite 
occupation with factory owners is to punish the workers by imposing 
fines on them because of defects in the materials worked on In 1866, 
this method led to a general strike m the English potteries. The 
Reports of the Children's Employment Commission {1863-1866) 
mention cases in which the worker, instead of receiving any wages 
for his work, was left, thanks to the imposition of fines, in debt 
to his worthy master. The recent cotton crisis furnished edxfymg 
examples of the skill displayed by these factory autocrats in makmg 
deductions from wages. Mr. R. Baker, inspector of factories, writes. 

have myself had lately to direct prosecutions against one cotton-, 
null occupier for having in these pmched and painful times deducted 
lod. a piece from some of the young worlcera employed by him 
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etc. — to say nothing of the danger to life and limb that 
results from the close packing of the machinery, which, 
with the regularity of the seasons, fills its lists of those 
killed and woxmded in the industrial process.* Economy of 

for the surgeon's certificate (for which he himself had only paid 6d ) 
when only allowed by the law to deduct 3d. and by custom nothing 
at all. . . . And I have been informed of another, who, in order 
to keep without the law, but to attain the same object, charges 
the poor children who work for him a shilling each, as a fee for 
learning them the art and mystery of cotton spinning, so soon as 
they are declared by the surgeon fit and proper persons for that 
occupation There may therefore be xmdercurrent causes for such 
extraordmary exhibitions as strikes, not only whatever they arise, 
but particularly at such times as the present, which, without ex- 
planation, render them inexplicable to the public understandmg." 
Mr Baker is alluding here to a strike of power-loom weavers at 
X>arwea,June 1836. Se^ Reports of Inspeotors of Factories, April 30, 
1836, pp 50-31. — The reader should note that these reports always 
overlap their ofi&cial dates. 

* No doubt the protection afforded by the Factory Acts agamst 
dangerous machinery has had a good effect, ‘*But , . . there are 
other sources of accident which did not exist twenty years since; 
one especially, viz. the increased speed of the machinery. Wheels, 
rollers, spmdles, and shuttles are now propelled at increased and 
increasing rates , fingers must be quicker and defter m their move- 
ments to take up the broken thread, for, if placed with hesitation 
or carelessness, they are sacrificed. . . . A large number of accidents 
are caused by the eagerness of the workpeople to get through their 
work expeditiously It must be remembered that it is of the highest 
importance to manufacturers that their machinery should be m 
motion, ie, producing yams and goods. Every minute's stoppage 
is not only a loss of power, but of production, and the workpeople 
are urged by the overlookers, who are interested in the quantity 
of wQrk turned off, to keep the machinery m motion; and it is no 
less important to those of the operatives who are paid by the weight 
or piece that machmes should be kept in motion. Consequently, 
although it is strictly forbidden in many, nay in most factortes, 
that machinery should be dleaned while m motion, it is nevertheless 
the constant practice m most if not in all, that the workpeople do, 
unreproved, pick out waste, wipe rollers and wheels, etc, while 
their frames are in motion. Thus from this cause only, 906 accidents 
have occurred during the six months. . . . Although a great deal 
of cleaning is constantly gomg on day by day, yet Saturday is 
generally the day set apart for the thorough cleanmg of the machinery 
and a great deal of this is done while the machinery is in motion " 
Inasmuch as cleanmg is not paid for, the workpeople seek to get 
through with it as quickly as possible. Hence "the number of 
accidents which occur on Fridays, and especially on Saturdays, 
IS much larger than on any other day. On the former, the excess 
is nearly 12 % over the average number of the four first days of 
the week, and on the latter day, the excess is 25 % over the average 
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the social means of production, which is not pursued by 
forCing-ho-use methods until the factory system comes into 
operation, is, in the bands of capital, furthermore, a means 
for the systematic spoliation of the worker's vital necessaries 
while he is engaged at his work. He is robbed of space, of 
air, of light, and of protection of his person against the 
dangerous and unwholesome accompaniments of the pro- 
ductive process — to say nothing of the way m which he is 
robbed of appHances for comfort while he is at work.^ Was 
Fourier wrong when be spoke of a factory ats mitigated 
form of convict prison'^?* 

5. Struggle between the Worker and the 
Machine. 

The fight between the capitalist and the wage worker 
dates back to the very origin of capital. It continues to 

of the preceding five day^; or, if the number of working hours on 
Saturday be taken mto account — 7J hours on Saturday as compared 
with io| on other days — ^thexe is an excess of 65 % on Sarturday 
over the average of the other five days " Reports of Inspectors oj 
Factoftes, October 31, 1866, pp. 9*, 15, id, and 17 

< In the first part of Book Three, I shall give an account of a 
recent campaign on the part of the English factory owners against 
the clauses of the Factory Acts that aim at protectmg the “hands” 
against dangerous machinery. Enough here to quote from the 
ofiicial report of Factory Inspector Leonard Homer. “I have heard 
some mill owners speak with inexcusable levity of some of the 
accidents , such, for instance, as the loss of a finger, being a tnfimg 
matter. A working man's living and prospects depend so much 
upon fils' fingers, that any loss of them is a very serious matter to 
him. When I have heard such inconsiderate remarks made, I have 
usually put this question , 'Suppose you were m want of an additional 
workman and two were to apply, both equaUy well qualified m 
other respectsk, but one had lost a thumb or a forefinger, which 
would you engage?’ There never was a hesitation as to the answer." 
The manufacturers have “mistaken prejudices against what they 
have heard represented as a pseuao-plniantlaropic legislation". 
Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 18-55 — ^These factory 
owners are clever fellows, and they certainly had good reason for 
their enthusiastic support of the slave-holder's rebelhon I 

a In those factories which have longest been subject to the 
Factory Act, with its compulsory restriction of the hours of labour 
and its various other regulations, many of the earlier abuses have 
ceased to exist The very improvement of the machinery demands, 
to a certain extent, “improved construction of the buildings", and 
this IS an advantage to the yrorkers. Cf. Reports, etc,, October 31, 
1865, p. 109. 
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rage throughout the raanufacturing period.^ But ortly since 
the introduction of machineiy has the worker been, at war 
with instrument of labour itself, with the material 
embodiment of capital. He revolts against this particular 
form of the means of production, as being the material 
basis of the capitalist method of production. 

In the seventeenth century, almost all over Europe, there 
were revolts against the ribbon loom, a machme for weaving 
ribbons and braid. The nbbon loom was invented in 
Germany. An Italian abb^, named Lancellotti, in a work 
published at Vemce in the year 1636, but written in 1579, 
says: "About fifty years ago, Anton Mfiller, of Danzig, saw 
m that town a very ingenious machine, which weaves four 
to six pieces at once. But the town council, being afraid 
that the mvention might throw a large number of the work- 
men on the streets, had the machine destroyed, and the 
inventor secretly strangled or drowned.” In Leyden, this 
machine did not come into use until 1629. At first there 
were riots among the braid workers, so that there, too, the 
town cotmcil was compelled to prohibit its use. By various 
ordinances issued m 1623, 1639, etc , the States General 
imposed restrictions on its use. Finally, by an ordinance 
imder date December 15, 1651, its use was permitted on 
certain conditions Boxhom, r^erring to the mtroduction 
of the machme mto Leyden, writes in his InstUutiones 
politicae, 1663: "In this city, about twenty years ago, 
there was invented a certain weavmg instrument by which 
one man could make more ribbons and better than, many 
used to make in an equal space of time. Hence there were 
local disturbances, and complaints made by the weavers, 
imtil at last the use of this instrument was forbidden by 
the town council.” The same machine was prohibited in 
Cologne in the year 1676; and at about this time its 

T Cf f orinstance, John Houghton, Husbandry and T^ad^ Improtred, 
London, 1S27; also T 7 ^e Advantages of the East Indian Trade ^ 172^0; 
also John Beller», op. ctt Consider aJso the following quotatLon; 
*'The masters and Iheir workmen are, unhappily, ia a perpetual 
war with each other The mvaxiable object of the former is to get 
their work done as cheaply as possible, a^d they do not fail to 
Employ every artifice to this purpose, whilst the latter are equally 
attentive to every occasion of distressing their masters into a com- 
pliance with higher demands.** An Inquiry into the Causes of the 
Present High Prices of Provisions, 176^^, pp. (Written by the 

Rev. Kathaniel Forster, quite on the side of the workers,,) 

I — 
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introduction into England was causing disturbances among 
the workpeople. By an imperial edict of February 19, 1685, 
Its use was forbidden throughout Germany. In Hamburg, 
it was publicly burned by order of the senate. On Febru- 
ary 9, 1719, Charles VI renewed the imperial edict of 1685, 
and not imtil 1765 was the use of the ribbon loom openly 
allowed m Electoral Saxony. This machme, which made 
such a noise m the world, was, in fact, the foreruimer of 
machine spmnmg and the power-loom, and was therefore 
the harbinger of the mdustnal revolution of the eighteenth 
century. An mexperienced boy could set the whole loom 
with all its shuttles in motion by simply movmg a rod to 
and fro. In its improved form it produced from forty to 
fifty pieces at once. 

About 1630, a sawmill driven by wind-power, which had 
been erected near London by a Dutchman, was destroyed 
m a not. Even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, sawlnills driven by water-power encountered wide- 
spread popular resistance. This resistance was supported 
by parhament, and Weis only overcome with great difficulty. 
In 1758, Everet constructed the first wool-shearing machine 
to be dnven by water-power. It was burned by a hundred 
thousand workpeople who had been thrown out of work. 
Fifty thousand workers, who had made their living by the 
carding of wool, petitioned parliament against Arkwright’s 
scribbling mill and carding engmes. In the English manu- 
facturing districts during the ffist fifteen years of the nme- 
teenth century, the increased use of machmery (chiefly in 
the form of the power-loom) was followed by. widespread 
machine-breaking riots These disturbances, known a^ the 
Luddite movement, gave the anti-Jacobm government, 
consisting of such men as Sidmouth, Castlereagh, etc , 
an excuse for forcible and extremely reactionary measures, 
against the working class. Time and experience werej 
heeded befoife the workers could learn to distinguistk' 
between machinery itself and the use of machinery by! 
capital; and until they could come to direct their attacks, 
not against the material instruments of production, bufi 
agai nst the particular social form in which these instru-| 
tqeh^ are used.* 

* In old-fashioned manufactnres we find that, even to-day, the 
revolts of the workers against machinery sometimes assume a 
savage form^ This happened, for instance^ among the ShefSeld 
file cutters in 1865. 
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Wage straggles within the realm of manofacture, pre- 
suppose the existence of manufacture^ and are nowise 
directed agamst its existence. In so far as the spread of the 
manufacturmg system is resisted, the resistence comes 
from the guilds and from the pri'^eged towns, not from 
wage workers. The writers of the manufacturing period 
therefore regard the division of labour chiefly as a means 
for makmg good a deficiency of workers, but not as a means 
for getting nd of those who are actually at work. This 
distinction is self-evident. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that 100,000,000 persons would be needed in England in 
order to spin, with the old-fashioned spinning-wheels, the 
cotton that is now spun by machinery with the aid of half 
a million persons, this does not mean that machinery has 
taken the place of all these millions who never existed. It 
only means that millions upon millions of workers would 
be required to replace the spinning machinery. If, on the 
other hand, we say that in England the power-loom threw 
800,000 weavers into the streets, we are not referring to 
extant machinery which could only be replaced by a 
defimte number of workers, but to a definite number of 
workers who have actually been replaced or driven into 
the streets by machmery. In the manufacturing period, 
handiaraft industry, although disintegrated, was still the 
basis. The new colomal markets could not be satisfied by 
the products of the comparatively small number of urban 
operatives who were a legacy from the Middle Ages; and 
manufactures properly so called opened new fields of pro- 
duction for the countryfolk who had been driven ofE the 
landT when the feudal system broke up. At that time, there- 
fore, the division of labour and cooperation in the work- 
shop were regarded mainly from the positive outlook, that 
they made the workers actually in employment, more 
productive.* It is true that cooperation and the concentra- 

* Sir James Steuart, likewise, understands machinery quite in 
this sense "Machines therefore I consider as a method of augmenting 
(virtually) the number of the industrious, without the expense 
of feeding an additional number . , . Wherem does the effect of 
a machine differ from that of new inhabitants ?" An Inqmty tntQ 
the Prtnctpies of Pohttcal Economy , two vols , London, 1767, vol I, 
pp. laa and 123 (Book L chapter xix). — ^Petty is stiU more naive, 
for he says that machmery replaces '^polygamy". This point of 
view can, at most, be accepted for certain paxts of the United 
States. — -On the other hand, Fiercy Kavenstone, in Thoughts on the 
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tion of the means of production mto the hands of fewer 
persons, when applied to agriculture, gave rise to extensive, 
sudden, and torcible revolutions m the method of production, 
and therewith in the livmg conditions and the means of 
occupation of the rural population — ^in many countries, 
long before the period of large-scale industry began. But 
originally this contest was much more one between large 
landowners and small landowners, than between capital 
and wage labour. On the other hand, in so far as workers 
were driven oft the land by instruments of labour, by sheep, 
by horses, etc., force was here directly resorted to in the 
first instance as a prelude to the industrial revolution. 
First of all the workers were driven off the land, and then 
the si^p came. Land grabbing on a great scale, such as 
was practised in England, is the first step for the establish- 
ment of agriculture upon a large scale.* At the outset, there- 
fore, this revolution m agriculture has rather the aspect of 
a political revolution. 

In the form of machinery, the mstrument of labour 
immediately enters mto competition with the worker.^ The 
self-expansion of capital by means of machinery is directly 
proportional to the number of the workers whose means of 
liv^hood have" been destroyed by this machinery* The 
whole system of capitalist production is based upon the 
fact that the worker sells his labour power as commodity. 
Thanks to the division of labour, this labour power becomes 

Funding System and Effects (London, 1824, p 15), ■w'rites: 
"jVtaclonery can seldom be used with success to abridge the labour 
of an individual, more time would be lost in its construction than 
could be saved by its application. It is only useful when it ac;<s on 
great masses, when a single machme can assist the work of thousands. 
It is accordmgly m the most populous countries, where there are 
most idle men, that it is most abundant. . * . It i& not called^ into 
use by a scarcity of men, but by the facilily with which they can 
be brought to work in masses." 

* This also applies to Gemlany, Wherever agriculture on a large 
scale exists in Germany, this being especially in the Eastern parts 
of the country, it has only been rendered possible by the "Bauem- 
legen" which has been m vogue since the sixteenth century, and 
especially smce 1648 — ^Nbte added by Friedrich Engels to the 
fourth German edition. ["Bauexnlegen" means the revocation by 
a feudal overlord of a grant of land m fee to a peasant, and the 
iacorporation of the land m the seigniorial estate. Equivalent to the 
"clearing of estates" m England and Scotland. See below, pp 807 
and 811:. — -E. and C. P.] 

* "Machinery and labour are in constant competition." BlicardOt 

ep. cit , 479, 
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specialised, is reduced to skill m handling a pacticalar tool. 
As soon as the guiding of the tool becomes thte work of the 
machme, the use-value and the exchange-value of the 
worker’s labour power disappear. The worker becomes 
unsaleable, like paper money which is no longer legal tesnder. 
That portion of the working class winch mactraery has 
thus transformed mto superfluous population (this meaning 
a population which is no longer immediately required to 
promote the self-expansion of capital), either goes to the 
wall in the imequal struggle of the old handicraft and 
manufacturing industry against machine industry, or else 
floods all the more easily accessible branches of mdustry, 
gluttmg the labour market, and consequently redncmg the 
price of labour power below its value. It is supposed to be 
a great consolation to these pauperised workers that their 
sufEerings are to some extent no more than a temporary 
inconvemence ; and also that only by degrees does machinery 
come to dommate a whole field of production, so that the 
scope and intensity of its devastatmg effects are mitigated. 
One of these consolations is neutralised by the other. When 
machmery invades a field. of production by slow degrees,., 
it produces chronic poverty among the workers that have 
to compete with the machines.. When the transition is a 
rapid one, the effect of machmery is massive and acute. 
History has no more pitiful spectacle to offer than that of 
the gradual decay of the English handloom weavers, a 
process which took several decades, and was finally complete 
by the year 1838. Many of them died of starvation; many of 
them continued to vegetate for a long time, supporting 
themselves and their famihes upon a wage of ajd. a day.* 

* The competition between handloom. weaving and power-loom 
weaving was prolonged m England for a time, before the introduction 
of the new Poor Law in "1834, by the payment of outdoor relief 
to workers whose wages had fallen far below the mlnimurg. "The 
Pev Mr Turner was in 1827 rector of Wiimslow ta Cheshire, a 
manufacturing district The questions of the Committee on Emigra- 
tion, and Mr. Turner's answers, show how the competition of human 
labour is mam tamed against machinery. Question : 'Has not the use 
of the power-loom superseded the use of the handloom?* Answer: 
'Undoubtedly; it would have superseded them much more than it 
has done, if the handloom weavers were not enabled to submit to a 
reduction of wages * Question’ 'But m submittang he has accepted 
wages which are msufficient to support hird, and looks to parochial 
contribution as the remainder of his support Answer: 'ifes, and in 
fact the competition between the handloom and the potrer-loom 
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On the other hand, English cotton machinery had an acute 
effect in India. In 1834-1835, the governor-general reported: 
"The misery hardly ^ds a pars^el in the history of com- 
merce. The bones of the cotton weavers are bleachmg the 
plains of India." No doubt, in turnmg the weavers out of 
this "temporal” world, machinery caused them nothing 
more than “a temporary inconvenience”. All the same, 
the "temporary” efiect of machinery is really permanent, 
inasmuch as machmery is contmuaJly being extended to 
new branches of production, Speakmg generally, the 
capitalist method of production endows labour conditions 
and the labour product with an independent and alien 
aspect as against the workers; but when machmery is 
introduced, a glaring opposition becomes established.* 
That is why, when machinery is introduced, we for the 
first time see the workers rise in revolt against the instru- 
ments of labour. 

The instrument of labour lays the worker low. This 
direct antagomsm between the two becomes most obvious 
whenever newly introduced machinery enters into com- 
petition with handicrafts or manufacturmg industry that 
have come down from former days. But even withm 
the domam of large-scale industry, the perpetual improve- 
ments in machmery and the dev^opment of the automatic 
system exercise a similar influence, "The object of improved 
machinery is to dimmish manual labour, to provide for the 
performance of a process or the completion of a link in a 

M maintained out of the poor rates.' Thus degrading pauperism, or 
expatriation, is the benefit which the industrious receive froifi the 
introduction of machmery, to be reduced from tbe respectable 
and m some degree mdependent mecbamc, to tbe cringing wretch 
who lives on tbe debasmg bread of chanty. This they call a temporary 
inconvenience." A Prize Essay on ihe Comparative Merits of Com-’ 
petition and Cooperation, London, 1834, p. 29. 

« "The same cause which may mcrease the revenue of the country, 
may at the same time render -^e population redundant and dete- 
riorate the condition of the labourer.'’ Ricaxdo, op. cit , p. 469. In 
tbe same passage, Ricardo explains what he means by "the revenue 
of the country". He means the revenues of landlords and capitalistsi 
whose wealth, from the economist's standpomt, forms the wealth 
of tlie nation'.-r-"The constant aim and the tendency of every 
improvement m machinery is, in fact, to do away entirely with 
the labour of man, or to lessen its price by substituting tbe labour 
of women and children for that 01 grown-up men, or of unskilled 
for tha{;,(^^lled workmen.” Ure, op. dt., vol. I, p. 35, 
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manufacture by the aid of an iron instead of the human 
apparatus/^* Again: "'The adaptation of power to machinery 
heretofore moved by hand, is almost of daily occurrence. . . . 
The minor improvements m machinery having for their 
object economy of power, the production of better work, 
the turnmg off more work m the same time, or in supplying 
the place of a child, a female, or a man, are constant, and 
although sometimes apparently of no great moment, have 
somewhat important results/** Once more: "Whenever a 
process requires peculiar dexterity and steadiness of hand, 
it is withdrawn, as soon as possible from the cunning work- 
man, who is prone to irregularities of many kinds, and it 
is placed in charge of a peculiar mechanism, so self-regu- 
latmg that a child can superintend it/’s Yet again :"On the 
automatic plan, skilled labour gets progressively super- 
seded/*4 Once more: "The effect of improvements in 
machinery, not merely in superseding the necessity for the 
emplo3mient of the same quantity of adult labour as before, 
in order to produce a given resiilt, but in substituting one 
description of human labour for another, the less skilled 
for the more skilled, juvenile for adult, female for male, 
causes a fresh disturbance in the rate of wages /'5 Yet again : 
"The effect of substituting the self-acting mule for the 
common mule is to discharge the greater part cf the men 
spinners and to retain adolescents and cMdren/'^ 

How extraordinarily elastic the machine system has 
become, thanks to the accumulation' of practical experience, 

* Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, r858, p. 43. 

» Ibtd.^ October 31, 1856, p. 15, 

3 Us:e, op dt., p 19^ — ^^'The great advantage of the machinery 

empIo3^d in bnckmakmg consists m tins, that the employer is made 
entirely independent of sMUed labourers/' Children* s Employment 
Contmtsston^ Fifth Report, London, 1866, p 180, n. 46. — Mr A. 
Sturrock, superintendent of the machine department of the Great 
Northern Railway, sayn, with regard to the building of locomotives, 
efc : “Expensive English workmen are being less used every day. 
The production of the workshops of England is being increased by 
the use of improved tools, and these tools are again served by a 
low class of labour. . . . Formerly their skilled labour necessarily 
produced all the parts of engines. Now the parts of engines are pro- 
duced by labour with less skill, but with good tools. By toofe, I 
mean engmeers' machinery, lathes, planing machmes, drills, and so 
on “ Royal Commission on Railways, London, 1867, Mmntes of 
Evidence, nn. 17,862 and 17,863. ' 

4 Ure, op. cii, p 20. ^ Ure, op. cit , p. 321 - 

4 Ure, op, cii,, p. 23 
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thanks to^ the inherent comprehensiveness of mechanical 
means, an^ thanks to the continuous advance in technique, 
has been shown by the tremendous progress the system has 
made even tmder the pressure of the shortened working day. 
But who in i860, the most successful year of the British 
cotton industry, would ever have dreamed of the lightning 
speed with which, during the next three year^ under the 
spur of the American Civil War, machinery was to be 
improved m this mdustry, and-^hand labour correspondingly 
displaced? One or two examples, drawn from the reports of 
the inspectors of factories, will sufi&ce to illustrate this 
point. A Manchester manufacturer states: "We formerly 
had 75 carding engmes, now we have 12 domg the same 
quantity of work. . . , We are doing with fewer bands by 
14, at a saving in wages of a week. Our estimated saving 
in waste is about 10 % in the quantity of cotton consumed.” 
^ain:“In another fine-spinning mill in Manchester, I was 
informed that, through mcreased speed and the adoption of 
some self-acting processes, a reduction had been made, in 
number, of a fourth m one department, and of above hadf in 
another, and that the mtroduction of the combmg machine 
m place of the second carding, had considerably reduced 
the number of hands formerly employed m the carding 
room.” From another spinnmg mill comes an estimate that, 
10 % of the "hands" have been saved, Messrs. Gilmour, 
Manchester spiimers, state : "In our blowmg-room depart- 
ment we consider our expense with new machinery is fully 
one-third less in wages and hands; . . . m the jack-frame 
and drawing-frame room, about one-third' less in expense, 
and likewise one-third less in hands; in the spinning, room 
about one-third less in exp^snses. But this is not all; when 
our yarn goes to the manufacturers, it is so much better by 
the application of our new machinery, that they will produce 
a greater quantity of cloth, and cheaper than from the 
yarn produced by old machinery.”* Mr. Redgrave further 
remarks in the same report : "The reduction of hands against 
mcreased production is, m fact, constantly taking place; 
in woollen m^s the reduction cornmenced some time smce, 
and is continumg; a few days since, the master of a school 
in the neighbourhood of Rochdale said to me, that the 
greadt falling oQ in the girls' school is not only caused by 
the distress, but by the changes of machinery in the woollen 
» R^orts of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1863, pp, 108-109. 
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mills, in consequence of which a reduction of seventy 
short-tuners had taken place/'* 

The table on page 466 shows the net result of the im- 
provements of -machinery m the English cotton industry 
that were the outcome of the American Civil War. 

We see that between 1861 and 1868, no less than 338 
cotton mills disappeared. In other words, more productive 
machinery, on a larger scale, was concentrated mto the 
hands of a smaller number of capitalists The number of 
power-looms dechned by ^^0,663; but their product simul- 
taneously increased, so that an improved power-loom was 
now giving a better yield than did the old one Fmally, 
the number of spmdles increased by 1,612,541, whereas the 
number ci workers emjdoyed dunmished by 50,505. The 
^‘temporary" poverty from which the workers suffered 
owing to the-cott<m crisis was thus increased, and from being 
temporary was made permanent, by the rapid and con- 
tinuous improvement in machinery. 

But machinery does not merely function as a mighty 
competitor, ever ready to make the wage earners '^super- 
fiuous*'. It is also a power directly hostile to the wage worker, 
is proclaimed to be such by capital, and is manipulated by 
capital in a sense hostile to the worker. Tt is utilised as the 
most- pow^ful weapon m the capatalist-arsenal, as the best 
means for overcommg the periodical revolts of the working 
class against- the autocracy of capital * Acccarding to 

* Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1863, p 109*— 
The rapid improveroent in machinery during the cotton crisis 
enabled the English factory owners to glut the world market 
•almost immediately after end of the American Civil War. 
During the last siK months of 1866^ textiles almost unsale- 

able Thereupon began the consignment of goods to China and 
India, which naturally made the glut worse/ In the beginning of 
1867, the factory owners had recourse to tiieir customary expedient, 
and reduced wages by 5 %. The workers put up a fight, declaring 
(quite rightly, from the theoretical pomt of view) that the only way 
out of the difficulty was to work short time, to work only four days 
a week Aiter holding ont for a long while, the self-appomted captams 
of industry had to agree to work short time, in some places at the 
old rate of wages* and m others at a reduction of 5 % . 

» **The relation of master and man m the blown-flint bottle trades 
amounts to a chronic strike/' Hence the impetus given to the 
manufacture of pressed glass, in which the chief operations are 
performed by machinery. A Newcastle firm which used to produce 
350,000 lbs -of blown-flmt glass, now produces instead, 3,000,500 lbs. 
of pressed glass. Children's Employment Comm'isston, Fourth Report, 
1865, pp. 262 and 263. 
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Number of Factories 



1858 

186 X. 

1868 

England and Wales . 

2,0^6 

2,715 

*.403 

Scotland 


163 

13I 

Ireland 

13 

9 

13 

United Kingdom . . 

2,210 

2,887 

2,549 

Number of Power-Looms. 

.1 


1858 

1881 

x868. 

England and Wales . - 

275 590 

368,125 

344.719 

Scotland 

21,624 

30,110 

31,864 

Ireland 

1,653 

1,757 

2,746 

United Kingdom . . 

298,847 

399,992 

379.3*9 


Number of Spindles. 
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X86X. 

x868. 

England and Wales . . 

25.818,576 

28,352,152 

30,478,228 

Scotland • ■ • • 

2,041,129 

X.915.398 

1.397.546 

Ireland 

150,513 

119.944 

124,240 

United Kingdom . , 

28 , 0 I 0 ,, 2 I 7 

30.387.494 

, 32,000,014 


i Number of Persons Emploved, 



1858 

i86x^ 

1S68. 

England and Wales . 

341.170 

407.398 

. 357.052 

Scotland 

34.69S 

4 *.a 37 

39.809 

Ireland 

3.345 

2.734 

4.203 


United Kingdom , , 


379,215 


451 , 5^9 


401,064 
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Gaskell, the steam-engine was from the very first an antagon- 
ist of human power, an antagonist that enabled the capitalist 
to offer a successful resistance to the growing clamis of the 
workers, which were threatening to involve the commencing 
factory system in a crisis.* A whole book could be filled 
with the history of inventions since 1830, inventions which 
were made as weapons for capital to use against working- 
class revolts.^ Above all, this applies to the self-acting 
mule, which inaugurated a new epoch of the automatic 
system.* 

In his evidence before the Trades Unions Commission, 
Nasm3rth, the inventor of the steam-hammer, reported' as 
follows, concerning the improvements in machmery which 
were made by him because of the widespread and long- 
lasting engineers' strike in 1851 : "The characteristic feature 
of our modem mechanical improvements, is the mtroduction 
of self-acting tool machinery. What every mechanical 
workman has now to do, and what every boy can do, is not 
to work himself, but to superintend the beautiful labour of 
the machine. The whole <dass of workmen that depend 
exclusively on their skill is now done away with. Formerly 
I employed four boys to every mechanic. Thanks to these 
new mechamcal combmations, I have reduced the numba: 
of grown-up men from 1500 to 750. The result was a con- 
siderable increase in my profits." 

Ure says of a machme used in calico printing; “At length 
capitalists sought deliverance from this intolerable bondage 
in the resources of science, and were speedily reinstated in 
their legitimate rule, that of the head over the inferior 
memliers." Of an invention for dressing warps whose 
introduction had led to a strike, he says: “Then the com- 
bined malcontents, who fancied themselves impregnably 
entrenched behind the old lines of division of labour, found 
their flanks turned and their defences rendered useless by 
the new mechanical tactics, and were obliged to surrender 
at discretion." As to the invention of the self-acting mule, 

» Gaskell, The Manufacturing Population of England, London, 
1833, pp. 3-4. 

» Soige extreajisly ins^ortantapphcatious of macbinery to maclune 
buildtog ■were made by Mr Fairbaim because of s'trikes in his 
machine construction works 

3 Meaning, ■the terms of their cou'txacts with tbe workmen, which 
to the capitalists seemed burdensome. 
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he writes. “A creation destined to restore order among the 
industrious classes. . . . This invention confirmed the great 
doctrine already propounded, that when capital enlists 
science into her service the refractory hand of labour 
will always be taught docility."* Although Ure's book was 
published in 1835, at a time whan the facto^ system wais 
still comparatively undeveloped, it remains the most 
classical expression of the factory spirit, not only in respect 
of its imdisguised cynicism, but also in respect of the frank- 
ness with which it blurts out the witless contradictions of 
the capitalist brain. For instance, after developing the 
"djoctrme" that capital, with the aid of the science it can 
hire, can always reduce the refractory hand of labour to 
docility, he waxes indignant because physico-mechamcal 
science "has been accused of lendmg itself to the rich 
capitalist as an instrument for , harassing the poor”. After 
preachmg a long sermon to show how advantageous the 
rapid development of machinery is to the workers, he warns 
them that, by their refractonness, their strikes, and so 
on, they are hastening the development of machinery, 
"■^olent revulsions of this nature display shortsight^ 
man m the contemptible character of a self-tormentor.” 
Yet, only a few pages earlier, he had written the opposite. 
“Had it not been for the violent collisions and interruptions 
resultmg from erroneous views among the factory operatives, 
the factory system would have been developed still more 
rapidly and beneficially for all concerned.” Now comes the 
following exclanoation : "Fortunately for the state of society 
in the cotton distnpts of Great Britam, the improvements 
of machinery are CTadual.” Improvement in machidery is 
wrongly "said to lower the rate of earnmgs of adults by 
displacmg a pprtion of them, and thus rendering their 
number superapimdant as compared with the demand for 
their labour. It certainly augments the demand for the 
labour of children, and mcreases the rafe of their wages.” 
On the other hand, the same consoler defends the lowness 
of children’s wages on the grotmd that this prevents parents 
from sending their children at too early an age into the 
factory. The whole of his book is a vindication of a working 
day of unlimited length. His liberal soul is reminded of th& 
darkest ^days of the Middle Ages when the legislature forbids 
that children of thirteen should be put to work for more 
* Ure, op. mi., pp. 568-^-70. 
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than twelve hours a day. Nevertheless, he calls upon the 
factory operative to thank providence, who, by means of 
machineiy, has given them the leisure to t hink of their 
“ immortal interests”-.* 


6. Theort of Compensation as Regards the 
Workpeople Displaced .by Machinery. 

Many bourgeois economists, such as James Mill, Mc- 
Culloch, Torrens, Senior, John Stuart Mih, etc., maintain 
that, whenever machinery displaces workers, there is always 
and necessarily a simultaneous liberation of a sufficiency 
of capital for the emplo3rment of an equal number of 
workers.* 

Suppose that a capitalist employs 100 workers at £30 per 
annum for each man — ^in a carpet manufactory let us say. 
The variable capital he expends each year will thus amount 
to ^£3000. Now let us suppose that he dismisses 50 workers 
and retains the remainmg 50 at work with the aid of 
machinery which has cost him £1500. For the sake of sim- 
phmtyi we will disregard the question of buildmgs, coal, etc. 
We will also assume that, alike before and after the introduc- 
tion of the machmery, the cost of the raw material used each 
year amounts to £3000.3 Is not capital "set at liberty” by 
this transformation? Under the earlier way of cairying on 
the mdustry, the total sum of £6000 invested in the business 
was composed, one-half of constant, and one-half of variable 
capital. After the change, it consists of £4500 (£3000 for 
raw Aaterials and £1500 for machmery) constant capital, 
and £x 500 variable capital. The variable capital, the 
amount expended upon Uvmg labour power, now amounts 
to only one-fourth of the total capital mstead of to one-half. 
Thus part of the capital, mstead of being set free, is locked 
up in such a way' that it ceases to be available for the 
purchase of labour power, so that variable capital has been 
transformed into constant capital. Other things being 

* Ure, op , pp. 368. 7, 37Q, aSo, 321, 281, and 475 
» Ongmally Ricardo held the same opinion; bnt after a tune, with 
the spientific impartiality and love of 'truth characteristic of the 
man, he expressly renounced it. Op. oit , ch. 30 CX 1 , "On Machinery" 
a The reader will please note that any illustration is entirely-oa 
the lines of these g^ven by the above-mentioned hconoioiats. 
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equal, the capital of £6000 cannot henceforward employ 
more than 50 workers. With every improvement in the 
machinery, the number of workers employed diminishes. 
If the newly introduced machinery costs less than do the 
labour power and the implements displaced by it (let us say, 
only £1000 instead of £1500), then a variable capital amount- 
mg to £1000 will be transformed into constant capital, or 
locked up, whilst capital amounting to £500 will be set at 
hberty. This latter sum, assummg the yearly rate of wages 
to remain unchanged, will provide emplo3unent for about 
16 workers, whereas 50 have been dismissed; indeed, for 
many fewer than 16 workers, masmuch as, in order to be 
utilised as capital, a part of this £500 must now become 
constant capital, thus leaving only the remainder to be 
laid out upon labour power. 

Even if we suppose that the making of the new machmery 
gives emplo3mient to a larger number of machinemakers, 
does this provide any compensation for the carpetmakers 
who have been paid off. At the best; its construction employs 
fewer persons than its use displaces. The sum of £1500, 
which formerly represented the ws^es of the now dismissed 
carpetmakers, has come to represent, in the form of 
machinery: i, the value of the means of production used in 
the construction of that machinery; 2, the wages .of the 
mechanics who made it; 3, the surplus value accruing to 
their “master”. Further, once made, the machinery need 
not be renewed until it is worn out. If the more numerous 
mechanics are to be kept in constant employment, it will 
be necessary that, in one carpet factory after another, 
workers shall be replaced by machines. 

As a matter of fact, the apologists are not referring to 
this sort of liberation of capital. What they have in mind 
is the means of subsistence of the dismissed workpeople. 
It cannot be denied that in the above instance the machinery 
does not merely set 50 workers at liberty, thus placing them 
at others’ disposal; for it also cuts off their connexion with 
means of subsistence to the value of £1500, and thereby 
"sets at hberty” this amount of the means of subsistence. 
Thus the simple and familiar fact that machinery cutg oft 
workers from the means of subsistence, signifies in econo- 
mical parlance that machinery liberates means of subsistence 
for the worker, or transforms these means of subsistence 
into capital for his emplo3nment. You see that the mode of 
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expression is everything. We can disguise bad things by 
giving them, good names. 

According to this theory, means of subsistence to the 
value of £1500 was capital that was being expanded by 
the labour of the 50 workers who have been discharged. 
The argument goes on to say that this capital is unemployed 
as soon as the 50 begin their enforced holiday, and cannot 
rest until it discovers a fresh "investment”, in which the 
aforesaid 50 can once more consume it productively. 
Sooner or later, therefore, the capital and the worker must 
come together again, and then compensation has been 
effected. Consequently, according to this argument, the 
sufferings of the workers who are replaced by machinery 
are as fleeting as are the riches of this world. 

But m relation to the discharged workers, the £ t 5 oo in 
means of subsistence was never really capital- What con- 
fronted them as capital was the sum of £1500 that has now 
been transformed mto machinery. When we look into the 
matter more closely, we see that the £1500 represents 
nothing more than part of the carpets produced annually 
by the workers who have been dismissed, paid to them as 
wages by their employer in the form of money instead of in 
kmd With the carpets transformed into :£i5oo, they bought 
means of subsistence to the same amoimt. The means of 
subsistence, therefore, did not exist for them in the form 
of capital, but in the form of commodities; and their own 
relation to these commodities was not that of wage workers, 
but simply that of purchasers. The fact that the machinery 
has “set them free” from the means of purchase, has trans- 
formea them from purchasers into non-purchasers. Hence 
th^e is a less^ied demand for these commodities. That is 
all. If this lessened demand is not compensated by increased 
demand in other quarters, the market price of the com- 
modities must fall. Should such a fall ensue for a long time 
and to a considerable extent, there will be a displacement 
of the workers engaged m the production of the commt^ties 
in question. Part of the capital which was previously 
devoted to the production of necessary means of subsistence, 
has to find some other form of reproduction. Thus during 
the fan in the market prices and the displacement of capital, 
the workers who are engaged in the production of necessary 
means of subsistence will also be "set free” from part of 
then wages. Instead, therefore, of proving that when 
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machinery frees the worker from his means of subsis- 
tence, it simultaneously converts these means into capital 
for his further emplo 3 mient, our apologists, with thair 
sovereign law of supply and demand, have proved, con- 
versely, that machinery throws workers, on the streets, 
not only m that branch of production mto which it is 
mtroduced, but also in branches into which it has not 
been introduced. 

The real facts which the economic optimists travesty in 
the foregoing fashion are as follows. The workers, when 
driven out of the workshop by machinery, are forced into 
the labour market and there serve to increase the number 
of those who are already at the disposal of the capitalists 
for the purposes of eiqiloitation. In Part Seven of the 
present work, when we come to discuss the accumulation 
of capital, we shall see that this effect of machinery, which 
by the apologists is presented as being a compensation for 
the working class, is, in reality, a most terrible scourge. 
For the present it is enough to say that the workers who 
are expeUed from one branch of industry can certainly try 
to find employment in another. If they are successful in the 
search, if consequently the tie between them and tlie means 
of subsistence set free when they were discharged is renewed, 
the renewal of the tie is effected through the mtermediation 
of some new superfluous capital seeking investment, and 
not in the least by the mtermediation of the capital previously 
alt work in their employment, for this capit^ has now been 
transformed into machinery. Even should they find employ- 
ment, how poor are their prospects 1 Mutilated as they have 
been by the division of labour, these poor devils, whdh once 
removed from their old circle of occupation, are worth so 
little that they can only find access to one or two low-grade 
and therefore invariably overcrowded and underpaid 
branches of industry.* Furthermore, year by year, every 

» One qf Ricardo’s followers, answering the stupidities of J. B. 
Say, remarks. "Where division of labour is well developed, the skill 
of the labourer is available only in that particular branch in which 
it has been acquired, he himself is a sort of machine It does not 
therefore help matters one jot, to repeat in parrot fashion, that 
things have a tendency to nnd their level. On looking around us 
we cannot but see, that they are unable to find their level for a 
long i^me , and that when they do find It, the level is always lower 
than kt the commencement of the process." An Inquiry inio thos* 
Prtm^Ua rtspeeting ike Natura qf etc., London, x8ax, p. 72, 
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braiwii of industry atttacts a new stream of workers, who 
supply the contingent which that branch needs in order to 
fill up vacancies and provide for expanaon. As soon as 
machinery hberates some of the workers who have hitherto 
been employed in a particular branch of industry, the 
supplementary contingent is likewise redistributed, amd 
araorbed in (rther branches of work; meanwhile, theoriginai 
victims, durmg the period of transition, f<Hr the most part 
decay and perish. 

It is an undoubted fact that machinery is not itself 
respcmsible for the “hberation” of the workers from the 
means of subsistence. It cheapens and increases the product 
in whatever branch, it gets possession of, and for the time 
being has no effect on the mass of means of subsistence 
produced in other branches of mdustry. After its introduc- 
tion, therefore, socieiy has available the same amount 
of means of subsistence, if not more, for the displaced 
workers; quite irrespective of the enormous amount of 
the annual product squandered by non-workers. This is 
the central pcant of economist apologetics! For them, the 
contradictions and antagonisms inseparable from the 
capitalist ij^e of machinery do not exist, because these 
contradictions and antagonisms do not grow out of machinery 
itself, but out of the capitalist use of machinery* Since, 
ther^ore, machinery considered in, and by itself, shortens 
the worl^g day, whereas its capitalist use leng^ens the 
workirig day; since maichinery, by itself, lightens labour, 
whereas its capitalist use mtensifies labour; by itself, it is 
a victory of man over the forces of nature, but, in its 
capitalist use, it subordinates tna.Ti to the forces of nature; 
by itself, it increases the wealth of the producer, hut, in its 
capitalist use, it impoverishes him. and so on — the bourgeois 
economist is contait to declare that when we, ccmtemplate 
machinery in and by itself we see that all these obvious 
contradictions are mere seemir^, for in themselves, and 
therefore also in economic thecoiy, they are non-existent. 
He thus saves himself from having to cudgel his. brains 
any further, and imputes to his adversary the stupidity of 
attacking, not the capitalist use of madiinexy, but machinery 
itself. 

Of course, the bourgeois economist, does not attempt to 
deJiy that some temporary inconvenience may result to the 
displaced workers; but every medal has its obverse 1 He 
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simply cannot conceive of any other way of ntiliang 
machinery than the capitalist one. For him, consequently, 
exploitation of the worker by the maclnne is one and the 
same thing as exploitation of the machine by the worker. 
He therefore beheves that anyone who tries to make him 
understand the real nature of the capitalist use of machmery, 
is opposed to the use of machinery at all, and is nothing but 
an adversary of social progress 1* The reasoning is worthy 
of Bill Sykes. "Gentlemen of the jury, no doubt the throat 
of this commercial traveller has been cut. But that is not 
my fault; it is the fault of the knife! Must we, because of 
such a temporary inconvenience, abolish the use of the 
knife? Bethink yourselves? Where would agriculture and 
handicraft be without knives? Is not the knife equally a 
source of healing in the hands of the surgeon, and a source 
of knowledge m the hands of the anatomist? Furthermore, 
is it not a willing help at the festive board? Should you 
abolish the knife, you would hurl us back into the depths 
of barbarism."* 

Although machinery necessarily displaces workers in the 
branches of industry into which it is introduced, it may 
none tibe less lead to an increase of employment in other 
branches of industry. But this effect has nothing to do with 
the so-called theory of compensation. Since every product 
of machinery, a yard of machine-woven textiles for instance, 
is cheaper than the otherwise identical hand product 
displaced by it, there follows as an absolute law: ,If the 
total amount of ' the machine-produced article remains 
identical with the total amount of handicraft-produced or 
manufacture-produced article it has displaced, thdn the 
total amount of labour employed in the production is 


» o\e of the masters of this sort of pretentious idiocy is Mcv^ 
CuUoch. Affecting the simplicity of a child of eight years old, he, 
writes : it be advantageous to develop the skill of the workman 

more and more, so that he is capable of producing, with the same 
or with a less quantity of labour, a constantly increasing quanti'l^ 
of commodities, it must also be advantageous, that he should avail 
himself of the help of such machinery as will assist him most 
effectively in the attainment of this result/' Principles of Political 
Economy » I^ndon, 1830, p* 166, ’ 

^ "The discoverer of the spinning machine has ruined^ Indian 
though our withers are not seriously wrung thereby/' A* Tlaexs, 
T>e la pAvpfidid . — ^Monsieur Thiers is confounding the spmning machmo 
wth the power-loom — ^though our withers are not seriously wrung 
^rebyl 
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diminislied. The increase in the amount of labour necessary 
for the production of the means of labour, such as machineiy, 
coal, etc., must be less than the decrease in the amount of 
labour that results from the application of machinery. 
Were it otherwise, the product of machinery would be just 
^ dear as, or dearer than, the product of hand work. But, 
in actual fact, the total quantity of machine-made articles 
produced by a lesser number of workers, does not remain 
the same as the total quantity that was formerly produced 
by hand work. In actual fact, there is a great increase in 
production. Let us suppose that 400,000 yards of machine- 
made textiles are produced by fewer workers than 100,000 
yards of handloom textiles. In the product, which is four 
times as great, there is embodied four times as much raw 
material. The production of the raw material must, therefore, 
be multiplied fourfold. But as regards the instruments of 
labour, such as bt^c^gs, coal, machinery, etc., matters 
are different. The limit up to which the additional labour 
r^uisxte for their production can increase, varies with the 
difference between the quantity of the machine-made 
article and the quantity of the same article that the same 
number of workers could make by hand. 

Hence, in proportion as the use of machinery in any 
branch of industry increases, there ensues, to begm with, 
an increase of production in the other branches that supply 
our branch with the means of production. To what extent 
there results an increase in the number of workers employed, 
will depend (assuming the working day and the intenaty of 
labour to remain unchanged) upon the composition of - the 
capital employed, that is to say upon the ratio between its 
constant and variable components. This ratio, in turn, 
varies greatly vdth the extent to which machinery has been 
introduced or is being introduced into the industries in 
question. The number of men condemned to work in coal 
and metal mines increased enormously owing to the advance 
in British machinofactmre^ although the growth in th§ 
number of miners employed has been less rapid during 
recent decades, owing to the use of new machinery in the 
mines.* When machinery is bom, a new kind of labour is 

* Accxirding to the census oi 1861 (vol U, Ix>ndon, 1863), the 
number of workers employed in the coalmines of Bngland and Wales 
was 246,613, of .whom 73,545 were under twenty^ and 173,0^7 over 
twenty years of age. Under the former head come 835 persons 
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bom with it, the laboxir of those who produce machinery. 
We already know that machinofacture is being more and 
ever more extensively developed in this particular branch 
of production.* As regards the raw material,* there can 
be no doubt whatever that the stupendous advance in 
cotton spinning led to a forcing-house extension of the 
cotton plantations in the Umted States, thus stimulating, 
not only the African slave trade, but also the breeding of 
negroes, which became one of the main industries of the 
border slave States. In 1790, when a census of the slaves 
was first taken in the United States, they numbered 697,000. 
By 1861, they numbered about 4,000,000. On the other 
hand, it is no less certain that the rise of the mechanical 
production of woollen textiles was attended by the pro- 
gressive transformation of amble ' land into pastures for 
sheep, resulting in the large-scale driving of agricrdtural 
workers off the land — workers who had now become 
"superfluous". At the time of writing, Ireland is still being 
subjected to this process. During the twenty years since 
1845, its population has been reduced by nearly one-half, 
a n d a further reduction is in progress, in order that thg 
population may be lowered to the level which will b^t 
suit the Irish landlords and the British owners of woollen 
textile factories. 

When machinery is applied to any of the preliminary or 
intermediate stages through which the object of labour 
has to pass on its way to completion, there is an increased 
yield of matenal m those stages, and therewith we have aa 
ncreased demand for labour in the handicrafts or manu- 

C 

ranging from five to ten years of age, 30,701 ranging from ten to 
fifteen years of age, and 42,0x0 ranging from fifteen to nineteen 
years of age. The number of workers employed in iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, and all other metal mines, amounted to 5x9,222, ^ 

* In the year 1861, the number o€ persons employed in England 
and Wales upon the production of machinery was 60,807, this 
figure including the factory owners and their clerks, etc. — ^and also 
all the agents and traders occupied in this branch. But the foregoing 
figures do n^t include the producers of such small machines as sewing 
machines and the like; nor yet the producers of tools used in the 
working machines, such as spindles, etc. The total number of civil 
engineers was 3329. 

» Since, in this connexion, iron is one of the most important raw 
msiteriEals, I may mention that in England and Wales, in the year 
i86r, tihere were 125,77X operative iron founders, of whom 123,430 
were males, and 2341 females. Of the males, 30,8x0 were, under 
twenty, and 92,620 were over twenty years of age. 
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factures applied by the produce of the luachhies. Spimiing 
by majchineiy, for instance,, supplied yam so cheaply and 
so abundantly, that at first the handloom ■weavers were 
able to work full time without mcxeased outlay. Their 
earnings consequently rose.* Hence there was a flow of 
workers into the cotton-weaving industry, until, at last, 
the 800,000 cotton weavers whom the jenny, the throstle, 
and the mule had called into existence in England, were 
displaced by the pownr-loom. Thus, in like manner, owing 
to the abundance of machme-made doth, the number of 
tailors, sempstresses, etc., continued to increase until the 
sewing machine •was invented. 

In proportion as raw materials, intermediate products, 
the instruments of labour, etc., increase in quantity, being 
produced by machinof acture with the aid of a comparatively 
s mall amount of labour, the elaboration- of such raw 
matffluals and intermediate products becomes split up into 
numberless branches, this meaning that the social brandies 
of production become more manifold. Machinofacture 
carries the sodal division of labour enormously farther 
than manufacture did, for it increases to a far greater extent 
the productivity of the iudustries it invades than manu- 
facturfe did. 

The immediate effect of machinery is to increase surplus 
value, and at the same time to increase the mass of products 
in which surplus -value is embodied. Thus, besides increasing 
the substance upon which the capitalist class and its hangers- 
on live, it greatly enlarges these sodal strata. Their increadng 
wealth, and the fact that a comparatively smaller number 
of woribnen is now required to produce fihe necessaries of 
life', lead, on the one hand, to therrise of new and luxurious 
wants, and, on •the other hand, to the appearance of means 
for the satisfaction of these wants. A greater part of the 
sodal product becomes metamorphosed into surplus 
product, and a greater part of the surplus product is 
reproduced and consume in more sophisticated and 
diversified ways. In other words, there is 4111 increase in the 

* "A family of four gro-sm-up persons •with 'two childreai as ■winders 
earned at the end of the last, and the beginning of the present 
century, by ■jnn hours’ daily labour, ^£4 a week. If 'the ■work was 
very pressmg they could earn more. . . . Before that, ■they h^ 
always suffered from a deffaent supply of yam." GaskeU, op. cii., 
pp. 25-27. 
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production of luxuries.* A sophistication and diversification 
of the products Ekewise resmts from the new relations in 
the world market that are created by large-scale industry. 
Not only are larger quantities of foreign articles of luxury 
exchanged for home products; but, in addition, more foreign 
raw materials, ingredients, and intermediate products axe 
used as means of production in home industries. Owmg to 
these new conditions in the world market, there is an in- 
creased demand for labour in the transport industry, whidi 
spEts up into numerous sub-branches.* 

An increased demand for the means of production and 
the means of subsistence, in conjunction witb. a relative 
decline in the number of workers, leads to an extension of 
labour in departments of industry whose products, such 
as canals, docks, tunnels, bridges, etc., can only bear fruit 
in a distant future. There arise, either directly on the basis 
of machinery, or else as the outcome of the general indus trial 
revolution brought about by machinery, entirely new 
branches of production, and consequently new fi^ds of 
work. But the share which these take in the total production 
is far from being an important one, even in the most highly 
developed countries. The number of the workers engaged 
in them is directly proportional to the demand which they 
create for the crudest sorts of manual labour. The chief 
industries of this kind at the present day are gasworks, 
telegraphy, photography, steam navigation and railways. 
In England and Wales, according to the census of x86i, 
there were employed in the gas industry (gasworks, the 
production of the necessary mechanical appliances, the’ 
agents of fhe gas companies, etc.), 15,211 persons; in tele- 
graphs, 2399; in photography, 2366; in the steamship 
service, 3570: and in railways, 70,599, among whom the 
more or less permanently employed * "unskilled” navvies, 
and the whole administrative and clerical staff, comprised 
28,000 persons. Thus the total of individuals engaged in 
these five new industries is 94,145. 

Lastly, owing to the amazing increase of productivity ia 
the domain of large-scale industry (accompanied, as it is, 

« F. Engels, in liis Lage, etc., shows how pitiful is the condition 
of many of these workers who are engaged in the production of 
luxuries. Much additional information on this matter will be found 
is the reports of the Children’s Employment Commission, 

* In the year x8di, there were employed in the mercantile mariiw 
ia England and Wales 94,665 persons. 
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by a more intensive and extensive exploitation of labour 
power in all other spheres of production), it is possible for 
a continually increasing proportion of the working class to 
be utilised for unproductive purposes, so fhat there is a 
reproduction, on a contmuaUy increasing scale, of the 
domestic slave class of old days, now termed “servants”, 
who are of both sexes. According to -the 1861 census, the 
total popidation of England and Wales was 20,066,244 
persons, of whom 9,776,259 were males and 10,289,965 were 
females. If we subtract from these numbers all who are too 
old or too young to work; all “unproductive” women, young 
persons, and cluldren;.the persons engaged in “ideological” 
occupations, such as government officials, parsons, lawyers, 
soldiers, and the like ; all whose only occupation it is to 
consume other’s labour in the form of land-rent, interest, 
etc. ; and, finally, paupers, vagabonds, criminals, etc. — ^there 
remain, in round figures, 8,000,000 persons of both sexes 
and various ages, inclusive of the capitalists actively engaged 
in productive trade, commerce, finance, and so on. Among 
these 8,000,000 there are; 


Agricultural labourers (including shepherds, 
farmservants, and maidservants living 
in the houses of farmers) . . 

All who are employed m cotton, woollen, 
worsted, flax, hemp, silk, and jute fac- 
tories, and in stockingmaking and lace- 
makmg by machinery 

All, who are employed in coalmines and 
metal mines 

All who are employed in metalworks (blast 
furnaces, rolling nulls, etc.), and metaJ 
manufactures of all kinds 
’ The servant class 


Persons. 


1,098,261 


642,607 » 

565.835 

396,998* 
1,208,648 3 


* » Of these, only 177,596 are males above 15 years of age. 

* Of these, 30,501 are females. 

3 Of these, 137,447 are males. The figure 1,308,^8 <ioes not 
include persons who do not serve m private houses. — ^Between i86i 
and 1870, the number of menservants wais almost doubled, the figure 
of these given in the 1871 census being ^67,671. In the year 1847, 
there were 2694 gamekeepers, and m 1869, there were 4921.-— The 
young servant^ girls ni tjie hpusg?5 oi the are 

m common parlaiee kfiQ'TO as "slayeys". 
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All the persons employed m textile factories and ia 
mine-ci taken together number 1,208,442; those employed 
in textile factories and metal industries taken together 
number 1,039,605 — ^in either case less than the number of 
modem domestic slaves. What an edifymg result of the 
capitalist exploitation of machinery I 

7. Repulsion and Attraction of the Workers by 

THE Factory System. Crisis in the Cotton Trade, 

All pohtical economists of any standing admit that the 
introduction of machmery has a devastating effect upon the 
workers m the old handicrafts and manufactures with which 
this machmery first comes mto competition. With few 
exceptions, they deplore the slavery of the factory opera^ 
tives But what is their trump card! They declare that 
machmery, after the reign of terror characteristic of the 
period of its mtroduction and expansion, serves, in the 
last resort, to increase the number of the labour slaves,' 
mstead of dimmishing itl Yes, political economy is delighted 
to put forward the hideous theory (hideous to the “philan- 
thropically mdmed,” even if they believe that the capitalist 
method of production is foreordamed to endure for ever and 
a day) that, after a period of growth, after a shorter or 
longer “phase of transition”, the factory, based upon 
machine production, and arrived at its fullest maturity, 
is able to fleece more workers than it originally threw 
into the street?* 

1 Gaaxlh, however, considers that the final result of nj^hino- 
factare is to bring about an absolute decrease m the number of 
the labour slaves, at whose expense an increased number of lyhat 
he calls "honest folk" will then be able to live, and to develop 
their famous "perfectible perfectibility" Little as he understands 
the movement of production, he feels, at any rate, that machineiy 
must be a disastrous institution if its mtroduction transfomos 
employed workers mto paupers, what time its evolution brings to 
life more labour slaves than it has slaughtered. The idiocy of his 
outlook cannot be fully expressed except in his own words: "TKe 
classes condemned to produce and to consume, diminish; and tbe 
classes which direct labour, which comfort, console and enlighten 
the whole populalaon, multiply, . . . and appropriate all the advan- 
tages which result from the reduction in the cost of labour, from 
the abundance of products, and from the cheapness of articles Cf 
consumption. In this direction, the human species rises to the highest 
conceptions of genius, penetrates the mysterious depths of rel^on, 
establishes the salutary principles of morality" £those in accordance 
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It is true that m certain cases^ as in that of the English 
worsted and silk factories, we find that, in a particiilar 
phase of development, an extraordinarily great extension 
of factories may be accompanied, not merely by a relative, 
but by an absolute decrease in the number of workers 
employed. In the year i860, when parliament ordered a 
special census of all factories in the United Kmgdom, 
Factory Inspector R. Baker reported that in his district, 
which comprised Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorks h ire, 
there were 653 factories. In 570 of these, there were: power- 
looms, 85,62a; spindles (inclusive of doubling spindles), 
14,819,146; steam-power, 27,439 h.p.; water-power, 1390 ^l-P- * 
occupied persons, 94,1x9. In the year 1865, in the same fac- 
tories, there were: power-looms, 95,163; spindles, 7,025,031 ; 
steam-power, 28,925 h.p- ; water-power, 1445 h.p. ; occupied 
persons, 88,913. Thus, between i860 and 1^5 in these 
factories, the falling ofi m the number of power-looms was 
XI % ; in that of spindles 3 % ; in that of steam-power 5 % ; 
while there was a simultaneous dedine of 5-5 % in the 
number of persons employed.^ 

Between 1852 and 1862, there was a ^eat expansion in 
woollen machinof acture in England, while the number of 
workers employed remained almost stationary. This showed 
to how great an extent the introduction of new machinery 
had replaced the labour of an earlier phase.* In certain 

with which the leistu^ classes "appropriate ail the advantage, etc."] 
'^the tutelary laws of liberty" [jaresumably the m>erty in accordance 
with which certam classes are ^'condemned to produce**] "and of 
power, obedience, justice, duty, and humanity**. The foregoing 
twaddle will be found m sysfimes d* 6 cono 7 me foUHqus, etc., 

second edition, Paris, 1821,, vol. II, p 224- See also p. 2x2. 

» Reports of Inspector^ of Factories, October 31, 1865, pp. 58 et seq.- 
— But at the same time, means for the employment of an increas- 
Ug number of workers were already in existence m the shape of 
no new factories, with 11,525 power-looms, 628,756 spmdles, and 
2695 h p. (steam-power and water-power). (IbidJ) 

» Reports of Insp^tors of Faciortes, October 31, 1862, p. 79.— In 
the end of December 1871, Factory Inspector A. Kedgrave. lectoring 
at Bradford m the New Mechanics Institution, said: ^"What has 
struck me for some time past is the altered appearance of the woollen 
factories Formerly they were filled with women and children, now 
machinery seems to do all the work. At my a skin , g for an explanation 
of this from a manufacturer, he gave me the foUowmg: ‘Under 
the old system I employed 63 persons; after the mtrodnetion of 
improved machinery I reduced my hands to 33 » and lately, in 
consequence of new and extensive alterations, I have been “in a 
position to reduce those 33 to 13'." 

X — 84B 
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cases, an increase in the number of factcary operatives is 
only apparent; not being due to the extension of. the 
factories already established, but to the gradual annexa- 
tion of subsidiary branches of the industry. For instance; 
" The increase in power-looms, and in the hands employed 
by them between 183S and 1856, was. in the [British] cqttoa 
trade, simply owing to the extension of this branch of 
mdustry; but in other- trades to the application of, steam- 
power to the carpet loorh, to the ribbon loom, and to the 
Imen loom, which previously had been worked by the 
power of men."* Hence the mcrease in the number of 
factory operatives in these instances was merely an expres- 
sion of a dimmution in the total number employed. Finally 
the foregoing statistical statements ignore the fact that 
ever5rwhere, except m the metal industries, young persons 
(under eighteen), women, and. children, form the prepoa; 
derating dements m this class of factory operatives. 

It wdl readily be understood, however, that, although 
masses of wcarkers are, displaced and virtually replaced by 
the introduction of maclune methods of production, tJae 
factory operatives may in the end, thanks to the bmld jng 
of more mills or to the extension of old ones in a given 
industry, become more numerous than were the manufactur- 
ing operatives or handncxaitsmen originally displaced by 
the machinery. Suppose, for instance, that m the old method 
of production a capital of £5,00 is utilised weekly, and that 
two-fifths of this sum' are constant capital, while three-fifths 
are variable capital, this signifymg that £200 are laid out 
upon means of production, and ^300 (say per roan) upon 
labour power. When machinery is introduced, the composi- 
tion of the total capital is modified. Now let us suppose that 
four-fifths of it are constant capital and that c«ie»-fifth! » 
variable capital, this meaning that only £100 are expen<ted 
on labour power. Two-thirda of the formerly occupied 
work^s liave, therefore, been dismissed. If this factory 
entterprise extends; so that, the other conditions remaining 
thh Same,, the total capital utilised rises from £500 to £i30&; 
di^re will now again be 300 operatives employed, Just. 4s 
hhfise' were before the industrial revolution. If the amouiji 
df capital utilised undergoes a further mcrease to £2000} 
there' will then be 400 operatives employed; thfe being 
onerihird more than under the onginal method of production. 

* Reports of Inspectors of Factoids, October 3*^ 1836, p* 
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There .lias been an abaolute increase of loo in the number 
of operatives employed; but relatively, this meaning m 
proportion to the total capital advanced, their number 
has diminished by 8 oo,l for under the old method of pro- 
duction a capital of £2000 would have given emplo3unent 
to- 1200 curatives instead of 400. Thus a relative decline 
in the number of operatives employed, is compatible with 
an absolute increase in that number. We assumed above 
that, while the total capital increases, its eompodtion 
renaains constant because there is no change in the ccnditions 
of production- We have already learned, however, that, 
with every advance in the method of machine production, 
the constant component of capital (the part which consists 
of machinery, raw materials, etc.) increases, whereas the 
variable component of capital (the part expended upon 
labour power) diminishes. We know, hkew^, that in no 
other system of production are improvements so continuous, 
and the composition of :the total capital subject to snch 
rapid changes, as in the factory system. These changes, 
however; are punctuated by periods of .rest, during which 
there is no change other than a quantitative-extension upon 
the extant techmcal basis. In such periods, the number of 
workers employed increases. Thus, in 1&35, the total 
number of operatives in the cottcm, worsted, flax, and silk 
factories in tiie United Kingdom was only 354,684; whereas 
in i86x the number of the power-loom weavers alone (of 
both sexes, and of all ages from eight years upwarife) 
amounted to 230,654. Certainly this growth seems less 
considerable when we remember that in 1838 the British 
handldom weavers, including the members of their famiBes 
who. were at work with them, still ncumbered 800,000* — to 
say nothing of the handloom weavers in Asia and upon the 
European' coaatinent who.were displaced by the introduction 
of the power-loom. * . . 

In tire few additional remarks I have to make on this 
pomt, I refer to scone concrete conditions which have 

* "The stiflerings of "flie hao^oom weavers were the subject of. 
an eaqrdrf by a Boyal Commission, but althwgh their distress was 
acS&nowIedged and lamented, the amelioration of their condition 
was left, and probably necessarily so, to the chances and changes 
of time, which it may now be hoped” [twenty years later IJ "have 
neatly oblitex|Lted' those miseries, and not improbably by the present 
great extensioh of the power-loom.” Reports of Jtispecfars of Faitfortes, 
October 31, 1856, p. 15. 
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hitherto remained outside the scope of our theoretical 
presentation of the topic. 

As long as machinofacture is extending in any branch 
of mdustry at the expense of the old-time handicraft or 
manufacturing system, its victorious progress is no less 
certain than is the victorious progress of an army equipped 
with modern breach-loadmg rifles when matched agamst 
an army eqmpped only with bows and anrows. This opening 
period, in wMch the machme is achieving the conquest 
its sphere of activity, is of decisive importance owing to 
the extraordinarily high profits wliich can be made at such 
a time. These profits do not only form a source of accelerated 
accumulation , for they also attract into the favoured sphere 
of production a large part of the additional social capital 
which IS constantly being created, and is ever on the look- 
out for new investments. The peculiar advantages of this 
opening period of storm and stress are continually being 
renewed m the branches of production into which machinery 
is freshly introduced. But as soon as the factory system has 
attamed a fair measure of extension, and has reached a 
certain maturity, as soon, that is to say, as its own technical 
basis (machinery) is being pioduced by machmes, -as soon 
as the extraction of coal and iron, together with the elabora- 
tion of metals and the transport system, have been 
revolutionised — as soon, m a word, as the general productive 
conditions appropriate to large-scale industry have been 
established — ^this method of production acquires an elas- 
ticity, a capacity for sudden extension by leaps and bounds, 
which knows no limits other than those imposed by the 
supply of raw materials and by the capacity of the market. 
But machinery itself is competent to bring about a direct 
increase in the supply of raw materials; as happened, when, 
for example, the invention of the cotton gm led to an 
increase in the production of raw cotton.* On th® other 
hand, the cheapness of machine-made products, and the 
revolution in the methods of transport and communication, 
become weapons for the conquest of foreign markets. By 
ruining handicraft production in other countries, machinery 
forcibly converts them into fields for the supply of its 
^raw material. Thus the East Indies have been compell«d 
to undertake the production of cotton, wool, hemp, jUte, 

« Other ways la which machinery can afiect the production of 
raw materials will be described in Book Three. 
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indigo, etc., for Great Britain.* Inasmuch as, in the countries 
where large-scale industry becomes established, numbers 
of the workers Jiecome "superfluous," the development of 
machinofacture promotes extensive em^ration and the 
colomsmg of foreign countries, which become nurseries for 
the production of raw materials required by the mother 
country. In this way, Australia, for mstance, has become 
a nursery for the production of wool.* There now arises a 
new international division of labour, so that, while parts of 
the world become the main seats of macbmofacture, other 
parts are transformed into predominantly agricultural 
fields of production. This revolution is associated with 
revolutionary changes in agriculture which need not be 
further considered in this place .3 

* Export of Cotton from Ind%a to Great Briiatn^ 

1S46 34,540,143 lbs* i860 204,141,168 lbs. 1865 445,947,600 lbs. 

Export of Wool from India to Great Britazn. 

1846 4,570,5^1 lbs. i860 20,214.173 lbs. 1865 20,679,111 lbs, 

* Export of Wool from the Cape to Great Brtfazn 
1846 2,958,456 lbs. i860 16,574,345 lbs. 1865 29,920,623 Ibs- 

Export of Wool from Australia to Great Britain. 

1846 21,789,346 lbs. i860 59,166,616 lbs. 1865 109,734.261 lbs. 

3 Tbe econonaic development of the United States is itself a 
product of European large-scale industry, and more particularly of 
English large-scale mdustry. To-day [m 1866], the United States 
must still be regaxded, economically speaking, as a European colony. 
— -[Smce then, the United States has risen to the second rank among 
the mdustiial coimtries of the world, without for that reason com- 
pletely forfeitmg its colonial characteristics, — ^Note added by Engels 
to the fourth edition.] 

Export of Cotton from the Untied States to Great Britain 
1846 401,949,393 lbs. 1852 765^630,543 lbs. 

1859 961,707,264 lbs. i860 1,115,890,608 lbs. 

Export of Gratn^ etc., from the Untied States to Great Bntatn. 


In cwts. 1850. 1862. 

Wheat .. .. .. 16,202,312 41,033*503 

Barley . . . . . . 3,669.653 6,624,800 

Oats 3,174,801 4,426.994 

Rye .. .. 388,749 7.108 

Flour 3,819,440 7*^*07,113 

Buckwheat . , . , . . 1*054 i 9 * 57 i 

Maize*. 5>473*l^i 11,694,818 

Bere or Bigg (a sort of Barley) 2,039 7*^75 

Peas .. .. 811,620 1.024,722 

Beans 1,822,972 2,037,137 


. 34*3^5* 74.083,351 


Total 
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On the motion of Mfr Gladstone, on Feiffuary ly, 3:367, 
the House of Commons ordered a return of the tot^ quan- 
tities of gram, com, and flour of all sorts, imported into 
and ejqported from the Umted Kingdom between the years 
183X and 1866. I give on page 487 a summary of the resiflt. 
The flour is reduced to quarters of corn 

The enormous extensibility .of the factory sj^tem, the 
way in which it increases production by leaps and boimds, 
and its dependence upon the world market, necessarily 
give a febnle impetus to production, with a glutting ef 
the markets, a subsequent rdative inadequacy of demand, 
qpd therefore a paral5?sis of industry. The life of industry 
becomes one characterised by a succession of periods oi 
moderate activity, prosperity, ovecproduction, crisis, and 
stagnation. Thanks to this pexiodidlty of the industrial 
cycle, the uncertainty and instability which machinofacture 
imposes upon the occupation of the worker, and ^erefore 
upon tihe general conditions of his life, now become habitual 
features. Except in the periods of prosperity, the capitalists 
are always fiercely competing one with another for a place 
iu the market. The size of each one’s share is directly 
proportional to the cheapness of his product. This need 
for cheapness causes rivalty among the capitalists in the 
use of improved machinery able to replace labour power, 
and in the application of new methods of production. 
Furthermore, there always arrives a moment when the 
attei^pt is made to cheapen commodities still more by 
forcing wages down below the value of labour power.*’ 

* In July 18661. the Iteicester shoemakers, who had beei^ locked 
out, made an appeal to the Trade Societies of £ni[land, from which 
I quote the foUoiwingi "Twenty years ago the Leicester shoe trade 
was revolutionised by the introduction of riveting in the place oi 
stitching At that time good wages could be earned. Great competition 
was shown between the different firms as to which could turn out 
the neatest article. Shortly afterwards, however, a worse kind of 
competition sprang up, namely, that of undeiselhng one another 
m the market. The hi]unous consequences soon mswested them- 
selves in reductions of wages, and so sweepingly quick was the fall 
in the price of labc^r, that many firms now pay only ono^half of 
the original wages. And yet, though wages sink lower tmd lower, 
profits appear, with each alteration in the scale of wages, to increase." 
—Even bad times axe turned to aoobunt by tiie factory owners in 
order to make exceptional profits by lowering wages to an extreme, 
that is to say by a direct theft of the workers' means of subsisieuce. 
Let me give an example. The passage X am about to quote relates 
to the otidsm the silk weaving trade at Coventry. "From information 
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An increase in the number of factory workers is also 
brought about by a proportionally much more rapid increase 
in the total amount of capital invested in factories, ^ut 
this process goes on only within the ebb and flow periods 
of the industrial cycle. It is, moreover, continually inter- 
rupted by technical advances which sometimes replace the 
workers virtually, and sometimes actually drive diem out 
of the factory. These qualitative changes in machine 
production are continually expelling workers from the 
factory, or shutting the factory door against the stream 
of new recruits, whereas a purely quantitative extension 
of the factories leads to the enrolment of fresh contingents, 
this process going on side by side with the expulsion of 
others. Thus the workers are insistently being repefled aijd 
attracted, hustled from pillar to post ; and at the same timp 
there are tmceasing dhanges in tiie sex, age, and skill of the 
levies. 

We shall best be enabled to visualise the destiny of the 
factory worker if we take a rapid survey of what has 
happened in the English cotton industry. 

From 1770 to 1815, the cotton industry in England was 
depressed or stagnant for only five years; During this first 
period of forty-five years, the English factory owners held 
the monopoly of machinery ami of the world market. 
From 1815 to 1821, the industry was depressed, in 1822 
and 1823, it was prosperous, in 1824, the Combination Laws 
were repealed, and there was a general extension of the 
factory system; in 1825, there was a crisis, in 1826, wide- 
spread poverty and riots among the cotton operatives; 
in 1827, moderate improvement; in 1828, a great inciraase in 

I have received from manufacturers as well a.s workmen, there 
seems to be no doubt that wages have been reduced to a greater 
extent than either the competition of the foreign producers or 
other circumstances have rendered necessary. . . . The majority 
of weavers are working at a reduction of 30 to 40 % in their wages 
A piece of ribbon for maJong which the weaver got 6s. or ys. five 
years back, now only brings them 3s. 3d. or 3s , other work is 
now priced at 2s. and 2s. 3d. which was formerly priced at 4s. and 
4s. 3d. The reduction m wage seems to have been carried to a greater 
extent than is necessary for increasing demand. Indeed, the reduc- 
tion in the cost of weaving, in the case of many descriptions of 
ribbons, has not been accompanied by any correspondmg^reduotion j 
in the selling price of the manufactured article." Mr. F. D. Longe's 
report, Children’s Employment Commis^on, Fifth Report, x866, 
P* X * 
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tlie use of power-looms, and in export; in 1829, export was 
enormoxisly developed, the exports, especially to India, 
exceeding those of all previous years; in 1830, glutted 
markets, widespread poverty; from 1831 to 1833, continued 
depression. At this time, the trade to the 2 £ddle and 
Farther East (India and Chma) was withdrawn from the 
monopoly of the East India Company. In 1834, there was 
a great extension of factories and in the use of machinery, 
^d a scarcity of labour. The new Poor Law promoted the 
immigration of rural workers into the factory districts. 
Children were brought in large numbers from the agricultural 
counties into the towns— a white-slave trade. The year 1835 
was an extremely prosperous one, but at the same time 
the handloom cotton weavers were starvmg. In 1836, 
there was still great prosperity. In 1837 and 1838, depresaon 
prevailed, and there was a crias. In 1839, ^ revival. In 
X840, great depression, riots, the soldiers had to be called 
out. In 1841 and 1842, the factory operatives suffered 
terribly. In X842, the factory owners locked out the opera- 
tives in order to enforce a repeal of the Com Laws. Many 
thousands of the operatives streamed into the towns of 
Lancashire and Y orkshire, ware driven back by the military, 
and their leaders were brought to trial in Lancaster. In 
1843, there was widespread poverty. In 1844, a revivaL 
In 1845, great prosperity. In the early part of 1846, prosperity 
continued, then there were signs of a reaction. Now the 
Com Laws were repealed. In 1847, there was a crisis. There 
w as a general reduction of wages by 10 % or more, in honour 
of the “big loaf”. In 1848, continued depression; Manchester 
w'a# under military protection. In 1849, ^ revival. In 1850, 
prosperity. In 1851, fall in prices, low wages, frequent 
strikes. In 185a, commencing improvement, continuance 
of strikes, the factory owners threatened to import foreign 
workers. In 1853, increaang export. An aght-months’ 
strike and widespread poverty in Preston. In 1854, 
perity, glutted markets. In 1855, reports of bankruptci^ 
streamed in from the United States, Canada, and the 
Eastern Asiatic markets. In 1856, great prosperity* In 1857, 
a crisis. In 1858, improvement. In 1859, great prosperity 
and an increase in factories. In i860, the zemth of the 
English cotton industry. The Indian, Australian, and other 
markets, were glutted to such an extent that the stocks now 
produced had not been fully absorbed even by 1863- Com- 

I — *r848 
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merd[al treaty ■with France. An enormous Oip'ansion in 
factories and .machinery. In x86i, the period of escpansion 
continued for a time, then came a slump, the American 
Civil War, and a scarcity of raw cotton. From x86z to 1863, 
the collapse was complete. 

The history of the cotton famine is so characteristic that 
we mast dwell upon the matter for a moment. A study of 
the conditions of the world -market in i860 and 1861 shows 
that the cotton famine did not come amiss to the factory 
owners, and was to some extent positively advantageous 
to them. This was admitted in the reports of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce; it was proclaimed in parhament 
by Palmerston and Derby; and events have confirmed the 
•view.* No doubt among the 2887 cotton mills that existed 
in the United Kingdom in the year 1861, there were many 
of a very small size. According to the rej^rt of Factory 
Inspector A. Redgrave, whose inspection district included 
2109 of these 2887 factories, 392 of them, or 19 %, were 
run with a horse-power of less than 10 each; 345, or 16 %, 
■with a horse-power of over 10 and under 20 ; 1372, with a 
horse-power of more than 20.* The majority of the smaller 
factories were no more than wea’Ving sheds, built during 
the boom of 1858 and subsequent years. They had been 
established, maii^y by speculators, one of whom supplied 
the yam, another the machinery, a third the buildings ; and 
they were worked by men who had been overlookers, or by 
other persons of small means. Most of these little factories 
came to grief. The same fate would have overtaken them 
in ■the commercial crisis whidi was only staved off by the 
cotton fmnine. Although they formed one-third of the total 
number of factories, the amount of capital invested in them 
was very small as compared with the total amount of 
capital invested in the cotton industry. As to the general 
extent of the stoppage, authentic estimates show that in 
October 1862, of the spindles 60-3 %, and of the looms 
S8'%, ■were idle. These figures relate to the industry as a 
whole, and must, of course, be much modified If we are 
dealing vrith particular districts. Very few of ilie factories 
were working full time {60 hours per week) ; most of them 
were runniiig short time. Even for the comparatively small 
nmnbet of workers who were employed full time and at 

* Cf. Repofts of Inspectors of Factories, October 3 *, i803, p. 30 . 

» Xbti., p. Ip. 
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the orciinary piece-work rates, the weekly wages were 
necessarily diminished owing to the substitution of bad 
cotton for good, the replacement of Sea Island by Egyptian 
for fine-spinning mDls, of American and Egyptian by Surat 
(Eastern India), and of pure cotton by mixtures of cotton 
waste with Surat. The shorter fibres of the Surat cotton and 
its di^y condition, the greater firagility of the thread, the 
substitution of all kinds of heavy ingredients for flour in 
sizing the warps — all these lessened the speed of the 
machmery, or the number of looms that one weaver could 
superintend; increased the labour caused by defects in the 
machinery; and reduced the piece-wage by reducing pro- 
ductivity. Workers occupied full time, and using Surat as 
raw material, lost 20 %, 30 %, and more. But most of the 
factory owners reduced ihe piece-work rate by 5 %, 7I %. 
or 10 %, The condition ot workers who were employed 
only 3, 3|, or 4 days a week, or only 6 hours a day, can 
readily be understood. After a comparative improvement 
had set in, in 1863, many weavers, spinners, etc., could 
earn no more than a weekly wage of 3s. 4d,, 3s. lod., 4s. 6cL, 
5s. id., etc.* Even when the conditions prevailing among 
the workers .were thus pitiable, the factory owners were 
stiU exercising their inventive powerfe upon the reduction 
of wages. The possibility of reduction hung over the head 
of the worker as a punishment for the inferior quality of 
the finished article, although this falhng-off in qt^ty was 
due to the badness of the raw material, the use of unsuit- 
able machinery, and so on. When the factory owner was 
also the worker's landlord, he paid himself his rent by 
dedifcting the amount firom these paltry wages. Factory 
Inspector Redgrave tells us of self-acting minders {operatives 
who manage a pair of self-acting mules) * ^earning at the end 
of a fortnight'^ full work 8s. xid-, and that from this sum 
was deducted the rent of the house, the manufacturer, 
however, returning half the rent as a gift. The minders 
took away the sum of 6s^ iid. In many places the self-acting 
minders ranged from 5s. to 9s. per week, and the weavers 
from 2s. to 6s. per wi^c, during the latter part* of 1862/'^ 
Even when the operatives were working short time, the 
rent was frequently deducted from their wages. 3 f We need 
hardly be surprised, then, that in certain parts of Lancashire 

» of Xn$peQiqrst of October sx, 1865, pp. 4 i“ 45 * 

» IM., October 51, 1863, pp. 41-4®. ^ JSerf., p. 51* 
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a kind of famine fever became epidemic. Still more charac- 
teristic, however, was the revolution that occurred in the 
process of production at the cost of the workpeople. Expai- 
ments were made upon their bodies, hke the expenments 
which physiologists make upon frogs. Mr, Redgrave writes: 
"Although I have given the actual earnings of the operatives 
in the several mills, it does not follow mat they earn the 
same amount week by week. The operatives are subject to 
great fluctuation from the constant experimentalising of 
the manufacturers. . . . The earrungs of the operatives 
rise and fall with the quality of the cotton mixings; some- 
times they have been within 15 % of former earnings, and 
then, in a week or two, they have fallen off from 50 to 60 %."* 
These expenments were not ipade solely at the cost of the 
worker's means of subsistence. He had to pay a forfeit in 
all his five senses as well, "The people who are employed 
in making up Surat cotton complain very much. They 
inform me, on opening the bales of cotton there is an intoler- 
able smell, which causes sickness. ... In the mixing, 
scribbling, and carding rooms, the dust and dirt which are 
disengaged, irritate the air passages and give rise to cough 
and difficulty of breathmg. A disease of the skin, no doubt 
from the irritation of the dirt contained in the Surat cotton, 
also prevails. . , . The fibre being so short, a great amount 
of size, both animal and vegetable, is used. . . . Bronchitis 
is more prevalent owing to the dust. Inflammatory sore 
throat is common, from the same cause. Sickness and 
dyspepsia are produced by the frequent breaking of the 
weft when the weaver sucks the weft through the eye of 
the shuttle. *'» On the other hand, the use of heavy substitutes 
for flour proved a Fortunatus' purse for the worthy factory 
owners, who were able thereby to increase the weight of the 
yam. 'Thus "15 lbs. of raw material, when woven, would 
weigh 36 lbs." In the Reports of Inspectors of Factories, 
Aprd 30, X864, we read: "The trade is availing itseM of this 
measure at present to an extent which is even discreditable. 
I have heard on good authority of a cloth weighing 8 lbs. 
which was made of 5J lbs. cotton and 2| lbs. size; and of 
another cloth weighing si lbs., of which 2 lbs was size. 
These ware ordinary export shirtii^s. In cloths of other 
descriptions, as much as 50 % size is sometimes added; so 

* Reports of It%spectors if Fudoriss, October 31, 1863, pp. 50-51. 

• Ibtd„ pp.-6a-63. 
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that a mamifacturer may, and does truly boast that he is 
getting rich by selling cloth for less money per lb. than he 
paid for the mere yam of which they are composed.”* But 
the workers had ofiier things to endure, besides the experi- 
ments made by the factory owners inside the mills, and those 
made by the municipalities outade them; worse evils than 
those which took the form of low wages or total lack of 
work, want and charity, the unctuous speeches of Lordls 
and Commons. "Unfortimate females who, in consequence 
of the cotton famine, were at its commencement thrown 
out of emplo37ment, and have thereby become outcasts of 
society; and now, though trade has revived and work is 
plentiful, continue members of that unfortunate class, and 
are likely to continue so. There are also in the borough more 
youthful prostitutes than I have known for the last twenty- 
five years.”* 

Thus we find that during the first forty-five years of the 
British cotton industry, from 1770 to 1815, there were only 
five years of crisis and stagnation, but we remember that 
this was the period when &e British cotton trade held a 
world monopoly. The second penod, from 1815 to 1863, 
comprismg forty-eight years in aU, contains ohLy twenty 
years of reviving trade and prosperity as contrasted witih 
twenty-eight years of depression and stagnation. During 
the fifteen years from 1815 to 1830, continental Europe 
E^nd the United States began to compete with England. 
Since 1833, the extension of the Asiatic markets has been 
enforced by the wholesale extinction of the Indian handloom 
lyeavers (which has been stigmatised as “the destructicBi 
of file human race”). Since fixe repeal of the Corn Laws, 
during the period from 1846 to 1863, there have been eight 
years of comparatively lively trade and prosperity as 
contrasted widi nine years of depression and stagnation. 
The condition of the adult male cotton operative, even 
during the period of prosperity, may be jud^ged from the 
accompan5dng footnote.! 

» Op cti., p. 27. 

• From a letter by Mr. Hams, chief constable of Bolton, in 
Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1865, pp. 61— 6s 

s In the sprmg of 1S63. the cotton operatives of Lancashire, 
etc., issued an appeal designed to promote the fonnatiott of a society 
for organising emigration. Here we read: "That a large emigration 
of factory workers is now absolutely essential to raise them from 
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8. Thb Revolution which the Development of Large* 
Scale Industry has brought ABout in Manufacture, 
Handicrafts, and Domestic Industry* 

A. DisappeaPance of Cooperation based on Handi- 
craft and on the Division of Labour 

We have seen how machinery abolishes cooperation 
based upon handicraft, and also the form of manitfacture 
which is based upon the division of handicraft labour. 
An example of the former kind is afforded by the reaping 
machine, which replaces the cooperation of hand reapers. 
A very striking example of the latter kind Is afforded by 
the machine which makes sewing needles. Adam Smith 
tells us that in his day, thanks to the dixdsion of labour, 
lo men could make more than 48,000 sewing needles in one 
day. At the present time, one machine can produce 145,000 
needles in a working day of xx hours. One woman or one 

their present prostrate Condition, few will dcnyrbnt to show that 
a continuous stream of emigration is at all times demanded, and, 
without which it IS impossible for them to maintam their position 
in ordinary times, we beg to call attention to the subjoined facts. 
In 1814, the official value of cotton goods exported was /17,665,57s; 
whilfiTt the real marketable value was ^20,070, 824, In 1858, the 
official value of cotton goods exported was /i82,a2i,68x , but the 
real or marketable value was only /43,oo 1,322, being a tenfold 
quantity sold for little more than double the former price. To pto- 
duce results so disadvantageous to the country generally, and to 
the factory' workers in particular, several causes have cooperated, 
which, had oircuioastauces permitted, we should have brought 
more prominently under your notice; suffice it for the preseUt to 
say that the most obvious one is the constant redundancy of labour, 
without winch a trade so rumous in its effects never could have 
earned on, and which requires a constantly extending market to 
save it from annihilation. Our cotton mills may be brought to a 
stand by the periodical stagnations of trade, which, under present 
arrangements, are as inevitable as death itself; but the human 
mind Is constantly at work, and although we believe we are under 
the mark m statmg that 6 millions of persons have left these shores 
during the last 25 years, yet, from the natural increase of population, 
and the displacement of labour to cheapen production, a large 
percentage of the male adults in the most pro.^perous times dnd 
ft impossible to obtain work in factories on any conditions whatever." 
Reports of Inspectors of Factories, April 30, 1863, pp. 5X--52, — ^We 
shall leam in a subsequent chapter now the factory owners tried, 
during the cotton catastrophe, to prevent the emigration of factory 
operatives, using all means in their power, and even demanding 
State interference. 
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giri oit the average, supervise the working of four such 
machines, and can therefore, with the aid of madxmery, 
produce 600,000 sevsdng needle per diem or more than 
3,000,000 sewing needles per week.* In so fax as one single 
maclune takes the place of cooperation or manufacture, it 
can itself serve as the basis for a handicraft industry. But 
such a, reproduction of handicraft industry when based on 
machinery serves merely as the transition to factory industry, 
which, as a rule,- arises as soon as mechanical power, such as 
steam-power or water-power, replaces the power of human 
musdes as the driving force erf the machine. Only in a 
scattered way, and only as a transient phenomenon, can 
petty enterprise be wedded to mechanical driving force 
through the mstrumentality of steam, as has happened in 
the case of certain branches of production in Birmingham; 
or thanks to the use of small caloric engines, in certain 
branches of the weaving mdustry, etc,* In the Coventry 
silk-weaving mdustry, the experiment of “cottage factories” 
was tried. Here rows of cottages were built round a square. 
In the middle of the square was an engine house, amd 
the engine was connected by shafting with the looms in the 
cottages The cottagers had to pay hire for the use of the 
steam — ^for instance, 25, 6d. per looiu. The c^rge fesj the use 
of the steam was payable weekly, wheljier, the* looms were 
kept runnmg or noL Every- cottage contained ' &om two 
to six looms, which in some cases, bdonged to the workers, 
'm others w^e purchased on qredit, or. werer hired, The 
struggle between the cottage feretory and the factory .pijopeir 
lasted more than twelj^e years, and ended inj the- utter ruift 
of the three, hundred cottage factodes.s Where the nature 
of the process did not-, from the start, demand j^oduction 
upon, a large scale, we find that the .new indr^tries which 
have arisen, during rec^t decades, such as,enveilope making, 
steel-pen making,, .etp,, have, as a general .rule, passed 
through, brief stages of handicraft pnoduction- and. manu- 
facturmg production on the way to-.the. installing olfactory 

* Children Commissionr ^ositrth, Report, 1664, p xoS^ 
n 447 

* In the States, snch a reprodiiction of' hai^dicrait tipoii 

a machine Isasls is common. Consequently, when the inevitable 
transition to' the factory system tak^s place in -that cotmtry, the 
ensuing -concentration will, compared with iBurope and even wrthi 
England, advance an seven-league boots* 

3 Reports of Inspectors of Factortes, Ofetober 31, 1S65, p 64. 
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production. A metamorphosis of this kmd is most difficult 
when the manufacturing production of the finished article 
does not consist m a gradation of developmental processes 
but in a multiphcity of disconnected processes. This, for 
mstance, has been a great hmdrance m the case of the 
making of steel pens. However, about fifteen years ago an 
automatic machine was discovered competent to carry out 
six separate operations of pen making at once. The first 
steel pens were supplied by the handicraft system, m the 
year 1820, at £7 4s, a gross; in 1830, they were supplied by 
manufacture at 8s. a gross; now, machmofacture supplies 
them wholesale at from 2s. to 6d a gross.* 

B. Reaction of the Factory System on Manufacture 
and Domestic Industries 

With the development of the factory system and with 
the occurrence of the accompanjdng revolution in agn- 
culture, production in all other branches of industry not 
only undergoes a considerable extension, but also undergoes 
changes in character. Determinative everywhere becomes a 
principle of machinofacture, which consists in an analysis 
of the process of production into its constituent phases, and 
in the solution of the problems that then arise by means 
of the application of mechanics, chemistry, etc. — ^in a word, 
the natural sciences. Hence, machmery pushes its way into 
the manufacturing industries, first for one detail process 
and then for another. Therewith the stabihsed organisation 
of these manufactures, which was one corresponding to 
the old division of labour, is broken up, and a process of 
continuous change ensues. Apart from this, the composition 
of the collective worker, or in other words that of the com- 
bined working personnel, is fundamentally modified. In 
contrast with what happened during the manufacturing 
period, division of labour is now based upon the employment 
of women, of children of all ages, of unskilled labourers, 

> The first steel-pen factory on the large scale was that established 
in Binningham by Mr, Gillott. As early as xSji, it was producing 
more than ito millions of steel pons per annum and was consuming 
ISO tons of steel. Biimmgham has the monopoly of this mdustry 
in the United Kingdom, and is now producing thousands of millions 
of steel pens every year. According to the census of i86x, the number 
of persons employed was 1438, of whom is68 were fesuales from 
five years of age and upwards. 
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wtenever this is possible — im short of “cheap labour’^ as 
the British characteristically term it. This applies, not only 
to combined production upon a large scale (whether 
machinery be used in it or not), but also to what is spoken 
of as home work or domestic industry, no matter whether 
it be earned on m the workers’ actual homes or in petty 
workshops. This so-called modem domestic industry has 
nothing but the name in common with the old type of 
domestic industry, which presupposed the existence of 
mdependent urban handicr^t, an independent peasantry, 
and, above all, a dwelling-house for the worker emd his 
family. The older kind of home industry has now been 
transformed into an outside branch of the factory, the 
manufactory, or the warehouse. In addition to the factory 
workers, m^ufactuiing workers, and handioraft workers, 
whom it brings together in large numbers imder its direct 
command, capital sets in motion, through the instrumen- 
tahty of mvisible threads, another army consisting of home 
workers scattered throughout the large towns and over 
the countryside. For mstance, consider Messrs. Tillie’s 
shirt factory at Londonderry, where 1000 workers are 
employed in the factory and 9000 more are employed as 
home workers dispersed all over the countryside.* 

The exploitation of cheap and immature labour power is 
even more shameless in modem manufacture than in 
factories proper, for in manufacture there is lacking for 
the most part the technical basis of factory production, 
the replacement of muscular power by machmery so tlmt 
the work becomes physically easy; and at the same time, 
m modern manufacture, women or children are subjected 
without a thought of the consequences to the influence of 
a number of poisonous substances. In domestic industry, 
moreover, exploitation is yet more outrageous than in 
manufacture, for the reason that the workers’ power of 
resistance is reduced because they are scattered. Further- 
more, in modem domestic industry, a whole series of 
bloodthirsty parasites is able to intrude between the 
employer and the worker. Additional reasons for the scan- 
dalous exploitation of home workers are: that domestic 
mdustry has always to compete, either with the factcoy 
systern, or else with manufacturing, in the same branch 

* Children’s lEmploytnent Commission, Second Report, 18641 
p. LXVIII, n. 415. J 
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of producftion; float poverty robs tbe worker of tbe most 
necessary workuog conditions, such as space, light, and 
ventilaition; that irregularity of emplo3nnent is ever on the 
increase; and finally that, m these last refuges of the masses 
who are made ‘‘superfluous” by large-scale mdustry and 
agriculture, competition among the workers necessarily 
attains its dimax. Economy in the means of production 
(which first becomes systematised m the factory system, 
and is there from the outset comcident with the most reck- 
less squandering of laboiu: power, and with the depriving 
of the workers of the conditions normally requisite fear 
carrsnng on their work) now shows its most contradictory 
and murderous aspects mOTe and more clearly, m mverse 
proportion to the degree to winch the social productivity 
of labour and the technical foundation for a combined, 
labour process are developed. 

G. Modern Manufacture 

Let me now give a few examples to illustrate what, h%s, 
just been said. As a matter of fact, the reader is already 
familiar, with much concerning this matter winch has been 
brought to his notice in the discussion of the workmg 
The greater p^t of the heayy work liequired for the metal 
manufactures in Birmingham and its environs is performed 
by 30i,ooo children and young persons with the aid of 10,000 
women. Women and children are to be seen working in the 
unwholesome brass foundries, button factories, enamelling, 
galvanising, and lacquering works.* Owing to the excessive 
labour imposed upon the woikpeople, both adult and ybung, 
in certain London houses where newspapers and books are 
prmted,. these places have acquiped the lU-omened name of 
“slaughter houses” » Similar excesses occur in the book- 
bindm^ trade, the, victims here being mainly women, girls, 
and chndren. Yopng peisons axe engaged upon heavy work 

m, rope walhs; apd upon night- work in salt mmes, candle 
manufactories, and other, chenucal manufactories. Again, 
m the sdk-weaving industry, where power-looms are not 
used, young, folk agre terribly overworked m keeping the 

* At tbe preseat time, children axe actually employed In SheSeld 
at filecattmg. 

» Children’s Employment Co»unts$ion, Fifth Report, tSp/P, p. \ 

n. 24; p. d, nn 55 ana 56: p. 7, nn. 59 and 60. 
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looms going.* One of the most abominable, dirtiest, and 
worst-paid kinds of labour, in which by preference young 
girls and women are employed, is rag sorting. Every one 
knows that Great Britain, Insides having a l^ge domestic 
supply of rags, is the emporium for the rag trade of the 
whole world. Rags flow in from Japan, from the most distant 
States of South America, and from the Canary Islands. But 
their main sources are Germany, France, Russia, Italy, 
Egypt, Turkey, Bei^uma and Holland. They are used as 
manure, in the making of bed flocks, in the preparation of 
shoddy, and as the raw material of paper- Rag smters are 
instrumental m spreadmg smallpox and other infectious 
disorders, the sorters being themselves the first victims * 
A classic^ example of overwork, of hard and unsuitable 
labour, and of its brutalising efiect on the worker from 
childhood upwards, is jaresented, not only by coalmining 
and mining generally, but also by tilemakmg and brick- 
making, for in this mdustry the recently invented m^hinery 
is, in England, used only here and there [written in ifl66]. 
From May to September, the work is carried on from 5 
in the morning till 8 in the evening, and, when the drjdng 
is done in the open air, often from 4 m i-f*® morning till 9 
in the evening. A working day from 5 m the morning to 
7 in the evening is r^arded as “reduced” or “moderate . 
Children of both sexes are employed, from the age of six, 
and even from the age of four. They toil the same numb^ 
of hours as the grown-ups and often longer- The work is 
arduous, and the summer heat intensifies exhaustion^ In 
a certain tile field at Mosley, for instance, a young woman, 
24 years of age, was in the habit of makin g aooo tiles a day, 
with the assistance of two little girls who cai^ed_ the cl^ 
for her and stacked the tiles. These girls carried 
10 up the slippery sides of the day pitsu from a depth 
of 30 ft., and then through a horizontal distance of azo ft. 
“It is impos^hle fac a child to pass through the purgatory 
of a tile field without great moaral denudation. . . . Tlw 
low language which they are accustomed to hear from their 


« 0 t>. vp. 114—115, an. 6 and 7. cosapaBSlone# makes tbe 
iudicious remark -tiiat, whereas elsewhere nmchin^ry; rajdac^ hnmah 
bemgs, here, literally, children replace macMaery. 

* Xhe Eighth Report oh PvMw Health, London. 1866, contains 
(in the appendix, pp. 196— So® an account of -tiie rag trade, giving 
numerous details. 
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tenderest years, the filthy, indecent, and shameless habits, 
amidst which unknowing and half wild they grow up, make 
in after life lawless, abandoned, dissolute. ... A 
frightful source of demoralisation is the mode of living. 
Each moulder, who is always a skilled labourer, and the 
chief of a group, supplies his seven subordmates with board 
and lodging in ^ cottage. Whether members of his family 
or not, the men, boys, and girls, all sleep m the cottage, 
which contains generally two, exceptionally three rooms, 
all on the ground floor and badly ventilated. These people 
are so exhausted after the day's work, that neither the rules 
of health, of cleanhness, nor of decency are in the least 
observed. Many of these cottages are models of untidiness, 
dirt, and dust. . . . The greatest evil of the system that 
employs young girls on this sort of work, consists m^lus, 
that, as a rule, it chains them fast from childhood for the 
whole of their ^ter life to the most abandoned rabble. They 
become rough, foul-mouthed bo3rs before nature has taught 
them that they are women. Clothed in a few dirty rags, the 
legs naked far above the knees, hair and face besmeared with 
dirt, they learn to treat all feelings of decently and of shame 
with contempt During mealtimes they lie at full length in 
the fields, or watch the boys bathing in a neighbouring 
canal. Their heavy day’s work at length completed, they 
put on better clothes, and accompany the men to the public 
houses.” It need hardly be said that in this class of people 
gross intemperance prevails from childhood upwards. "The 
worst is that the bnckmakers despair of themselves. ‘You 
might as well’, said one of the better kind to a chaplain of 
Southallfield, ‘try to raise and improve the devil as a bricMe,' 
Sir I' ”* / 

As to the way in which the capitalist economising of the 
requisites of labour is eflected in modem manufacture (in 
wmch I include aU the workshops except factories proper 
in which industry is carried on upon a large scale) abundant 
material derived from official sources will be found in the 
Public Health Reports, Fourth Report (1861) amd Sisdh 
Report (1864). The description of the workshops, especially 
those of the London printers and tailors, surpasses the most 
nauseating fancies of novelists. The efiect of the conditions 

I Childrmt’s Employment Commtsston, Fifth Report, 1866, p. XVT, 
an. pe and 97, and p. 130, an. 39 aod 6 x. See also Third Report, 
1864, pp. 48 and j6. 
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upon the worker’s health is obvious. Dr. Simon, principal 
medical officer of the Pnvy Council and the official editor 
of the Pubhc Health ReporU, writes : “In my Fourth Report 
(1863), I showed how it is practically impossible for the 
workpeople to insist upon that which is their first sanitary 
right, VIZ. the right that, no matter what the work for which 
their employer bnngs them together, the labour, so far 
as it depen<fc upon Mm, should be freed from all avoidably 
imwholesome conditions. I pointed out, that while the work- 
people are practically incapable of doing themselves this 
sanitary justice, they are unable to obtain any efiective 
support from the paid administrations of the sanitary 
pohce. . . . The fife of m37riads of workmen and work- 
women is now uselessly tortured and shortened by the 
never-ending physical sufiering that their mere occupation 
begets.”* In illustration of the way in wMch the worliooms 
mfluence the state of health. Dr. Simon gives the following 
table of mortahty:* 


Ntimber of Persons of 
all Ages Employed 

XXL the Respective 
Industnes. 

Indastxies compared 
as regards Health. 

Death-rate per zoo,ooo IVfen m the 
Respective Industnes betweeai 
the Stated'A.ges. 


Age 25-35 

35-45 

Age 45-55 


953.265 • • * • 

Agriculture in 
England and 
Wales 

743 

805 

1,145 

22.301 men . . \ 
12,379 women/ 
13,803 

London tailors ! 
London printers 

958 

894 

1»262 

1.747 

2.093 

2,367 


> Pubhc Health, Report, London, 1864, p. 31. 

» Op. cit., p 30 — ^Dr. Simon remarks that the mortality the 
London tailors and pnnters between the ages of 25 and 35 is actually 
much greater than the table shows, because the employers import 
from the rural districts a great number of young people under 30 
years of age, who come to be perfected m the trade, and axe known 
as "apprentices” or "improvers”. These figure m the census as 
Londoners, and swell the number of heads upon w^ch the London 
death-rate is calculated, without seriously contributing to the actuad 
number of deaths among the Londoners The greater part of them 
return to the country, and, more especially, they go back to their 
homes should they become seriously ill. 
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D. Modern Domestic Industry 

I upw turn to what is called domestic industry. To get 
an idea of this type of capitalist exploitation which goes on 
behind the scenes of lar^e-scale industry, and to secure ’a 
real grasp of its abominations, we should study the industry 
of n^makiug, carried on in what to all appearance are the 
idyllic surroundings of a remote English village,* For my 
present purposes, however, it will be enough to give a few 
examples from those branches of the lacemaking and straw- 
plaitmg industries that are not yet carried on with the aid 
of machinery, and that do not as yet come into competition 
with branches of this work carried on in factories or in 
manufactories. 

Of the 150,000 persons engaged m lacemaking in England, 
about lo.opo come under the scope of the Factory Act of 
1563;. Almost the whole of the remainder (140,000) are women 
and young persons or children of both sexes, there being 
very few males in the last category. The health of this 
"cheap” material for exploitation is indicated by the foUow- 
mg table, compiled by Dr. Trueman, physician to the 
Nottingham General Dispensary. Among 686 female patients 
who were lacemakers, most of them between the ages of 
17 and 24, the number of consumptives* was as follows: 

1852 — I in 45. 1855 — I in 18. 1859 — ^ 9 - 

1853 — I in 28. i 856>— I in 15. i860 — i in 8. 

1854— — I in 18. 1857 — 1 in 13. 1861 — i in 8. 

1858 — 1 in 15. 

The advance in the rati^ of consumptives ougljt to 
satisfy the most optimistic of progressives, and even the 
prize liars among the free-trade bagmen of Germany. 

The Factory Act of 1861 controls the actual making of 
lace in so far as tlte lace is made by macliinery, this bSng 
the rule in Fwgland, The branches which we shall now 
briefly consider (solely with r^ard to those of the work- 
people who work at home, and ignoring those who work 

X 1 allude hete to hammered nails» as contrasted with nails whic^ 
are cut out and made by machinery. Cf. Etnploym^ni 

C<>mm%ssidn, Third Repori, p. XI; p. XTX, nn* xa5«X3o; p. 53, n, ii, 
p. xt 4 . n, 437; « 74 - 

» Childrsn^s Employment Commission, Second Report, p, XXIL< 
n. 166. 
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in niantifactofies, warehouses, etc.) fall into two divisions: 
I, finishing; 2, pillow lacemaking. The former consists of 
the finishing of machine-made lace, and this in turn com- 
prises numerous subdivisions. 

Lace fimshing is either-done in what are called ' ‘mistresses 
houses”; or else by women in their own houses, with or 
without the help of their children. The women who keep 
the “mistresses’ houses” are themselves extremely poor. 
The workroom is part of their own dwelling. They take 
orders from the factoiy owners, the warehousemen, etc., 
and employ women, girls, and 370ung children, in numbers 
dependent upon the size of the worlmoom and the fluctua- 
tmg demands of the- business. The number of workwomen 
employed in such a WOTkroom Will range -from twenty to 
forty in oae, or from tea to twenty in smother: The average 
age at which the children begm work is six years, but many 
begin before they are five The usual wtarking day is from 
8 in the morning till 8 in the evening, with hours ofi for 
mealtimes, which are extremely irregular, and often the 
food has to be eaten in the foul wcatorooms. When trade is 
good, the work frequently goes on frcto. 8 (sometimes 6) 
m the morning until 10, ir, or 12 at n^ht. In British barracks 
the law prescribes that every soldier shall have firOm 500 to 
600 cub. ft. of airspa<^; and in the army hos^tals, the 
airspace must be 1200 cub. fti In the pigsties where women 
work at lacemaking, the 'cubic airspace ranges from 67 to 
100 cub. ft per person. FmrthCTmore, there are gas lamps 
to exhaust the aar. Although the wcrkrooms have tiled or 
stone.flooring, iU ord«f that the lace may be kept dlean, 
the children aie often forced, even in wmter, to take ofi 
theur shoes. ‘Tt is not at fcH uncommon in Nottingham to 
find 14 to 20 children huddled togethw in a small room of, 
perhaps, not more than 12 ft. square, Snd emplojred for 
15 hours out of the 24, at work that of itself is exhausting, 
from its weariness and monotony, and is beside carried bn 
under every possible unwhdbesotne coudititm. . . . Even 
the very youngest childreu work with a strained attention 
and a rapidity that is astonishhig, hardly ever giving their 
fingers rest or Slowering their motion. If a -question be asked 
them, they never raise theh eyes firom their wtM^k for fear 
of losing a single moment.” The “mistinesses” use the “long 
stick” as a stimulant more and more fre^y as hour succeeds 
hour. "TShe children gradually tire and become as restless 
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as birds towards the end of their long detention at an 
occupation that is monotonous, eye-straining, and exhaust- 
ing from the uniformity in the posture of the body. Their 
work is like slavery.”* When women work at home wnth 
the aid of their own children (this being a “home” in the 
modern sense of a single hired room, often an attic room), 
conditions are, if possible, worse. Work of this kind is given 
out within a circle of eight miles' radius from Nottingham 
The children who are employed in the warehouses, when 
leaving at 9 or lo in the evening, will often be given a 
bundle to take home with them and finish there. The 
capitalist pharisee, through the instrumentality of one of 
his wage slaves, when handing over this home work, does 
so with the unctuous phrase, “That’s for mother”, yet he' 
knows perfectly well that the poor child will have to sit 
up and help in the work.® 

Pillow lacemaking is chiefly carried on in England in 
two agricultural districts. One of these, the Honiton lace- 
making district, extends for from twenty to thirty mil«; 
along the coast of South Devon, but mcludes a few places 
in North Devon. The other district comprises the greater 
part of the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Northamp- 
ton, together with the neighbouring parts of Oxfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire. The agricultural workers’ own 
cottages usually form the workshops. Many manufacturers 
employ upwards of three thousand of these home workers, 
mostly children and young persons, all females. The con- 
ditions previously described in connexion with lace finishing, 
are reproduced here. The only difference is that instead of 
the “mistresses’ houses”, we find what are called* “lace 
schools” kept by poor women in their cottages. In these 
“schools”, children whose ages range from five years up to 
twelve or fifteen axe at work. The very little ones work from 
four to eight hours, but when they are older they put in a 
full working day from fi in the morning until 8 or 10 in the 
evenmg. "The rooms are genersJly the ordinary living 
rooms, of small cottages, the chimney stopped up to keep 
out draughts, the inmates kept warm by their own animai 
heat alone, and this frequently in winter. In other cases, 
these so-cklled schoolrooms are like small store-rooms 
without fireplaces. , . . The overcrowding in these den? 

* Children’s Employment Commission, Second Report, 1864, 
pp. XIX, XX. XXX » Op. dt., pp. XXI and XXVI. 
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®n,d. the consequent vitiation erf the anr axe often extreme. 
Added to^ this is the injurious effect of drains, privies, 
decomposing substance, and other hith usual in the pur- 
lieus of the s m a lle r cottages.” With regard to space: “In 
one lace school, x8 girls and a mistress, 35 cub. ft. to each 
person; in another, where the smeU was unbearable, 18 
persons and 34^ cub. ft. per head. In this industry are to 
be found emplr^ed children of 3 andaj^ years.”* 

the counties of Buckingham and Bedford, where laoe- 
mak ing ends straw-plaiting begins, and extends also over 
a large part of Hertfordshire and the westerly and northerly 
parts of Essex. In the year 1861, 40,043 persons were 
engaged in straw-plaiting and the making of straw hats; 
3815 were males of all ages, the remainder being females, 
of whom 14,913 were under twenty years of age, 7000 of 
them being children. Here, instead of the lace schools, we 
have "straw-plait schools”. The children begin to learn 
straw-plaiting, as a rule, at the age of four, but in many 
cases even at three. Naturally they never have any educa- 
tion. The children themselves speak of the elementary 
schools as ^‘natural schools”, in contradistinction with the 
bloodsuckmg establishments where they are kept at work 
simply m order to get through the task set them by their 
half-starved mothers. Usually they have to condplete 30 
yards of plaiting per diem. Their mothers often make them 
work at home after “school” is over, imtil 10, ii, or 12 o’clock 
at night. The straw cuts their fingers, and also their mouths, 
with which they constantly moisten it. According to Dr. 
Ballard, the general opinion of medical officers of health in 
London is that 300 cub ft. is the minimum space which 
should be allowed per person m a bedroom or a workroom. 
But in the straw-plait schools, space is even more exiguous 
than m lace schools, "isf, 17, 18J. and bdow 22 cub. ft. 
for each person’f. The smallest of these figures, sa3re Com- 
missioner White, represents less space than half of that 
which a child would occupy were it packed into a box of 
3 ft. each way. Thus do the children enjoy life imtil the age 
of twelve or fourteen. The wretched parents, themselves 
almost dying of hunger, think only of getting as much work 
as they can out of the children. Naturally the latter, as soon 
as they are grown up,, leave their parents, for whom they 
care nothing. "It is no wonder that ignorance and vice 

s Opm pp» XXX. 
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abotcnd in a population jso Inronght tip. . . . Their morality 
is at the lowest ebb, . . < A gr^t number of the wdmen 
have illegitimate children, and that at such an immature 
age that even those most conversant with! criminal statistics 
are astounded.”* Still, Count Montalemb^t, who is unques- 
tionably a competent anthority upon matters Christian, 
tells us that the land m.' which these model famibes haive 
their homes is the model country of Christian Europe! 

Wages in the above industries, pitiful as they are (rarely 
do children in the straw-plaiting schools receive as much as 
3s,), are depressed, as fax as real wages are concerned, by 
the widespread prevalence of the truck system, whadj is 
especially rife in the lace making districts.* 


E, Transition of Modem Manufacture and Domestic 
Industry into Large-Scale Industry. Hastening 
of this Revolution by the Application of the 
Factory Acts to the two Former 

The cheapenmg of labour power by the sheer misuse of 
the labour power of women and children, the sheer theft o/ 
all the normal conditions of life and labour, and the sheer 
brutality of overwork and nightwork, encounters, at 'long 
last, certain limits imposed by nature, limits which cannot 
be overstepped. Thus limits axe also imposed upon the 
cheapening of commodities (on such a basis), and upon 
capitalist exploitation m general. When this point is finally 
reached (and it is not reached for a long time), the hour 
has struck for the introduction of machinery and for a 
speedy transformation of scattered domestic induJitries 
(or scattered manufactures) into factory industry. 

An example of this transformation on a stupendous scale 
is offered by the production of wearing apparel. According 
to the dassiflcation of the Children's ‘Employment Com- 
mission, this industry includes straw-hat makers, ladies'- 
hat makers, 'Capmakers, tailors, milliners and dressmakers, 
shirtmakers, corsetmakers, glovemakers, shoemakem, and 
many minor laranches, such as the making of neckties, col- 
lars, etc. In the year i86i, the number of females employed 
in these industries in England and Wales was 586,298, cl 
whom at least 115,242 were under twenty years ol age, 

» op. cU.. pp. XL, XLl. 

» Children's Empiijimmt.CommisHon, First Report, 1863, p. 183. 
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and 16,650 under fifteen. In. the United Etegdom. the 
number of- these temale ■workers in i86i .^was 750,334. At 
the same date, the number of male work^s employed 
m hatmakmg.j^ glovemaking, shoemakiug, and tailoring in 
England and Wales, was 437,969, of vrhcaxk 14,^4 were 
under fifteen 37 ears of age, 89,285 from fifteen to twenty 
years of age, and 333,117 over twenty. Many of the minor 
trades comprised in these industries are not included in the 
foregoing figures. However, if we take the figures as they 
stand, we find that in England and Wales alone, according 
to the census of i86x, in all 1,024,277 persons were empiosred 
upon the making of wearmg apparel, so that this industry 
occupies about as many as are engaged in agriculture and 
the tending of cattle. We begin to understand why machinery 
is able to conjure up such vast quantities of products, thus 
helpmg “to set free” such vast numbers of workers. 

The production of wearing apparel is caxzmd on, partly 
in manufactories within which there is but a reproduction 
of that division of labour, the scattered materials for which 
were found ready to hand; partly hy small master handi- 
craftsmen, who, however, do not work as of cfid for individual 
consumers, but for manufactories and warehouses, so that 
whole towns and rural areas may be engaged m such 
branches shoemaking, etc., as specialties; partly, and 
more' extensivelyi by so-called home workers, who form the 
outdoor department of the manufactories, of the warehouses, 
and even of the workshops of the smaller master craftsmen.* 

The matwials for the work (raw materials; intOTnediate 
pfoduots, etc.) are supplied by ia^erscale indust^; the 
chea!|> labour (human material fete ruthless ecsploitation) 
consists of the persons “liberated” by large-scale industry 
and agriculture. Manufactures of this class owed their 
origin mainly to the need felt by the capitalists to haWe 
under their hand an army of workers ready, to meet every 
increase in deEnand.i* But. these manufactures allowed the 

» In England, nuliHaeEy and dressmaking are for Idie irosl part 
canned op m the employers' premises, partly by workwoman who 
live in, and 'partly by workwomen who live in their own homes 
and- attend at the workshop for the day. 

> Commi^oner 'W^te visited a niannlactarer oi army clothhag 
who employed from 1000. to looo. persons almost all olthe female 
sex: a shoe mannfaetprer 'employing isoo^rsons, of whom nearly 
half v^re children and yottng persons ; and So c®t. ChtldrvM’s Em/ploy^ 
me**t Commisston, Stcond S^ott, p. XVtll, U. 
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scattered handicrafts and domestic mdnstries to continue 
m existence as a broad foundation. . The great production 
of surplus value in such branches of work, together with the 
progressive cheapening of the articles they produce, have 
been in the past and are now mainly due to the lowness 
of the wages paid in them (wages hardly sufacaent 
for a bare subsistence) m conjunction with workmg hours 
extended to the maximum that is humanly possible. It 
IS, in fact, owing to the cheapness of human sweat 
and human blood thus transformed mto commodities, 
that there has been and is a ceaseless extension of the 
market for the goods thus produced. As far as E n gland 
is concerned, this is mainly the colomal market, where 
English customs and English taste are dominant. At 
length a critical point was reached. The foundation of 
the old method, sheer brutality in the exploitation of 
the labour material, accompanied more or less by a 
systematic division of labour, was no longer able to 
cope with the growing demands of the market or to make 
headway against the still more rapidly growing competition 
among the capitalists. The hour had struck for the introduc- 
tion of machinery. The decisively revolutionary machine, 
the machine which extends its grasp over all the numberless 
branches in this sphere of production, such as dressmakiug, 
tailoring, shoemakmg, needlework, hatmaking, etc, — ^is 
the sewmg machine. 

Its immediate effect upon the workers is pretty much 
the same as that of all machinery which conquers new 
branches during the period of large-scale industry* Vary 
yotmg children are no longer’ employed. The wages of the 
machme workers rise as compared with those of the home 
workers, many of whom belong to the poorest of the poor. 
The w^es of the skilled handicraftsmen, who have hitherto 
been in a comparatively good position, fall now that 
machinery enters into competition with them. The new 
machine workers are exclusively girls and young women. 
With the aid of mechanical power, they break down tibe 
monopoly of male labour in heavy work, while they dis- 
place from the lighter work numbers of old women and very 
young children. The overwhelmingly powerful competition 
crushes the weaker among the handicraftsmen. The terrible 
increase in the number of deaths from starvation in London 
during the last decade has gone hand-in-hand with the 
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extension of machine sewmg*,^ The new workwomen drive 
the sewing machmes by hand or by treadle, sitting or stand- 
ing, as the heaviness, size, and specialties of the machine 
may demand. Thus they expend agreat deal of labour power. 
Their occupation is xmhealthy owing to the long hours, 
although these are usually shorter than under the old 
system. Wherever the sewing machine makes its way into 
workrooms which are already small and overcrowded — as in 
shoemaking, corsetmaldng, hatmaking, etc. — the unwhole- 
someness of these workplaces is increased. According to 
Mr. I^rd: “The eifect on entering low-ceiled workrooms 
in which 30 to 40 machine hands^ are workings is unbear- 
able. . , , The heiat, partly due to the gas stoves used for 
warming the irons, is horrible. . . . Even when moderate 
hours of work, i.e.^firom 8 in the mommg till 6 in the evening, 
prevail in such places; yet 3 or 4 persons fall into a swocaa 
regularly every day/"* 

The revolution in the social methods of carrying on 
industry, a revolution which necessarily follows upon the 
revolution in the means of production, expresses itself in 
a medley of transitional forms. These forms vary according 
to the extent to which the sewing machine has come into 
use m one branch of industry or the other, the time during 
which it has been in operation, the previous condition 
of the workers, the preponderance of manufacture, handi- 
craft, or domestic industry, the rent of the workshop ,3 and 
so on. In dressmaking, for instance, where for the most part 
work was already organised (mainly in the form of simple 
cooperation), the sewing machine to begin with is nothing 
mor6 than a new factor of manufacturing production. In 
tailoring, shirtmaking, shoemaking, etc., all the forms of 
production are inextricably intermingle. Here, we find 

* Here is an instance. In the registrar general*s weekly reports. 
Tinder date February 26, 1S64, we find fi.v© cases of death from 
starvation. On the same day the ''Ihmes” reports another case. Six 
f victims of starvation in one weekl 

« Children's Employment Comtmssion, Second Eepori, 1864, 
p LXVII, nn. 406 to 409, p, 84, n 1^4; p- LXXIII, n 441, p 66, 
n. 6 *, p. 84, n. i« 6 ; p 78, n, 85; p. L.XXII, n. 483 

1 "The rental of premises required for workrooms seems the 
element which ultimately determmes the pomt, and consequently 
it is m the metropolis that Uie old system of gxvmg work out to 
small employers and families has been longest retained, and earliest 
returned to," Op. ctL, p 85, n. 123- — ^The concluding statement in 
this quotation refers exclusively to shoem^i^QUg. , 
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a pure factory system of production. There, middlemen 
receive the raw material from the chief capitalist, and 
group around their sewing machines, in. “chambeis'* and 
“garrets”, from ten to fifty or more workwomen. Elsewhere, 
as in the case of all the machinery which does not form a 
great articulated system hut which is operable on a dwarf 
scale, some manufacturing workers or home workers make 
use of machines owned by themselves, with the aid of 
members of their own family, and sometimes with that of 
a small number of hired workers.* In England to-day the 
preponderant S3>stem is for the capitalist to aggregate ^ 
great number of machmes into his own workshops, and then 
to distribute the machine-made product for further elabcnra- 
tion among the army pf home workers.® Still, the multiplicity 
of the transitional forms does not conceal the tendency to 
the transformation of the industry into a factory one in the 
proper sense of the term. This tendency is promoted by the 
very nature of the sewing machine, the manifold uses of 
which encourage the concentration, under one roof and one 
management, of previously separated branches of a trade. 
It is also favoured by the circumstances that preparatory 
needlework and certain other operations can best be carried 
out in the place where the machine is used. Finally this 
tendency is furthered by the inevitable expropriation of 
the handicraftsmen and home workers who produce with 
their own machines. This fate has alreadjy to a considerable 
extent overtaken them. The steadily increasing amount 
of CTLpital invested in sewing machiness stimulates produc- 
tion and leads to gluts in the market, these compel^g the 
home workers to sell their machines. Ovesproduoticsn of 
the sewing machines themselves leads the producers, who 
must find a market for thedr goods, to let the machines put 
on hire, and this gives rise to a competition that is deadly 
to the small machine owners,^ Consequent changes in the 
constructioii of the machines, and their increasing weapne% 
lead to a steady depreciation in the older makes, wh^ are 
then sold in latge nurabens at knock-down prices, the 

> Xn glovemakiiig and oertaifi other Industries in which the posittos 
of the workers can soaroely be distinguished from that of- paupers,, 
diis does not occur. 

» Op, dt., p. a, n. laa. 

3 Already in x 864, in the- wholesale boot sad shoe trade of Z.eia«ater 
alone, there were 800 sewing machines at work. 

4 Op. oii., p. 84, note 124. 
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purdbasecs larf^ capitaJjistSi th«r oooly cmes who cas 

use them at a profiti Finally, in this as in all similar indus- 
txial reyolutionsj the. suhstltution a£ steam-power for 
human muscle as the motive force settles the issue. To 
begin mth. the apphcation of steam-pwer encoomtess 
technical -difficulties, such as unsteadiness in the m ach i ne s, 
(hfficulties m ccnntrolhng thear speed, rajad deterioration, 
of the lighter macMnes, and so on— ^hindrances whidh can 
quickly be overcome with the aid of experience*,* While, 
on the one hand, the qonc^tration. of many workmg 
machines in great xnanuiactcwies gives an impetus to the 
utilisatio$a; of steam-power, on the othra: hand, the com- 
petition of steam with human musdies ha^tSns the conoentFa- 
tion of workers and working machmes into grmt factoiies- 
To-day, therefore, as far as Jhe huge productive industry 
for tib^^fnakmg of wearii^ apparel is concerned, th^e is 
going <m in Englandv Its in so many other industries, a 
transformation of manufacture, handicraft, and domestic 
industty, into factory industry; after each of th^e earher 
forms of production, totally changed and disorganised under 
the irffinence large-scale industry, has long since repro- 
duced and even outdone all the iiorrors of the factory^ 
system, without parhcipating in saxy of its gmiuine ad- 


vanoe&!^ 

This industrial revolutioni which is a spontmaeous 
process, is artidciaJly hastened .by 'the extenaon of tte 
Factory Acts to aU tha branchcs^ of industry in which 
women, young persons, and chil^en are engaged. The 
compulsesy x^julation .of the workirig' day in r^pect o® its 
length, its-piauses, the homrs -at which it begias and ^stkds, 

* Thus ia -SSe ajmv-clathiag depot at-Pisdalioo. the» 
liave bee® overcome. So tfcoy Have u Headexam s 

factory at Xondondetiy . Tate’a^dothmg factory ap J^KUesacJ^, 

where a>>out laoo "Hanas'' are enip^pd. . 

« ‘^tfendeficy to factory system Op ctf %XV 1 T. waole 

eraployment is at this time in a state of tr^sition^j^d is 
going tHe same change an that efieeted m 

etc.'" O 0 . ax , n -405 — **A complete revelation.’ €>p. at, p. 3 ^yi, 
T, ■» ig .^A.t‘ the Unto wbau «iecauldwn’s- Employment Commission 
•wnlantttmg in 1840, the inaiSng<»f Btotkaa^Waoe^rdone by ma hnaJ 
labour. Smee 1846, vaxions sto^gm^g* m&o hiTOS h^e 
ustrod’acodi and these are now driven by Stema-we^. ^Ch« hatm 
timber of persona engaged m sto^gaSafeia^ ^^ ad. pegom 
of both^sWces and of aH. aa^ ftom three upward*. v«fa te «0!e auont 
Bttfc anoording tO'Uie ^ 

i86a. only 4063 of these were working nnder the Fafitofcy Acts. 
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the system of relays for daildren, the prohibition of the 
employment of children below a certain age, and so on— 
necessitate, on the one hand, an increased use of machinery* 
the replacement of human muscles by steam-power 
as a motive force.* On the other hand,- in order to gain in 
space what has been lost in time, there occurs an extension 
in the domain of the jointly used means of production, the 
furnaces, the buildings, etc. In a word, there ensues a 
greater concentration of the means of production, and a 
correspondmgly greater aggregation of workpeople. Manu- 
facturers threatened with the application of the Factory 
Acts to their enterprises are all agreed in their passionate 
asseverations to the effect that this will necessitate a^greater 
outlay of capital if the bu^ess is to be carried on upon the 
old scale. As far as concerns the intermediate forms between 
manufacture and domestic industry, and also domestic 
industry itself, the ground is cut from under them when 
legal hinitations are imposed upon the length of the workhig 
day and the emplo3ment of children. They can no longer 
compete, for they have been deprived of the only bsisis on 
which competition is possible to them — the unrestricted 
exploitation of cheap labour-power. 

An essential requisite for factory production, especially 
when it has been subjected to a regulation of the workmg 
day, is that there should be a normal certainty of a result; 
this meaning the production of a definite quantity of com- 
modities, or of the desired useful result, within a given 
period of time. The statutory pauses in the working day 
imply, further, that it must be possible to arrange for' 
sudden and peaodical stoppages in the process of prodtfetian 
without any impairment of the quality of the finished article. 
Such a certainty of a result and sudi a capacity for spelb' 
of rest in the working process are, naturally, far more easy 
of attainment, in purely mechamcal processes thap in those 

> For instance, in the earthenware trade, Messrs, Cochrane, > of 
the Britain Pottery, Glasgow, report: “To keep up our quantity wo 
have gone extensively into machines wrought by unskilled labour, 
and every day convinces us that we can produce a greater quantify 
than by the old method.'' Rsporis of Inspectors of Factortes, October' 
31, 1865, p. 13.— “The effect of the Factory Acts is to force on the 
further introduction of maolimery.'' Op. cU., pp. 13-14. 

» Thus, after the extension of the Factory Acts to the potteries, 
there was a gwt increase in the use of power jiggers in the place of 1 
hand-moyed jiggers. 
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processes in which, chemical and ph3^cal changes play a 
part, as, for instance, in the potteries, bleaching, dyeing, 
baking, and most metal industries. Under the “good old 
rule'' of ^e unrestricted working day, nightwork, and the 
squandering of human material, all the natural difficulties 
that arise in the process of production come soon to be 
regarded as “insuperable natural obstacles". No poison 
destroys vermin with such certainty as that with which 
the Factory Acts overcome such “insuperable natural 
obstacles". No one made more to do about "impossibilities" 
than the gentlemen who owned the potteries. In 1864, the 
Factory Ac± was apphed to their concerns, and all the 
impossibilities had vanished into space within sixteen 
months. “The improved method", called forth by the Act, 
“of ma k i n g slip by pressure instead of by evaporation, the 
newly constructed stoves for drying the ware in its green 
state, etc., are each events of great importance in the pottery 
art, and mark an advance which the preceding century 
could not rival. ... It has even considerably reduced the 
temperature of the stoves themselves, with a considerable 
savmg of fuel, and with a readier effect on the ware."* 
Notmthstanding all the prophecies that had been made, 
there was no increase m the cost price of earthenware, but 
there was a considerable increase in the amount of product, 
so that the exports for the twelve months ending December 
1865 were valued at 3^138,628 above the average of the 
preceding three years. In the matchmaking industry, it was 
regarded as a natural law that boys should go on dipping 
matches in melted phosphorus even while bolting their 
dinner, and while the poisonous vapour was rising into 
their faces. In x864,^the Factory Act made it necessary to 
economise time in this industry, and thereupon there came 
into use a dipping machine, the vapour from which could 
not come into contact with the workers.^ At the present 
time, in those branches of lace manufacture which are not 
yet subject to the Factory Act, we are told that mealtimes 
cannot be regular, because the different kinds of lace need 

< Reports of Inspectors of Factortes, October 31, 1865, pp. 96 and 
1^7, 

* The introduction of this and other machinery into matchmalniig 
led, m one department alone, to the replacement of 230 young 
persons by $2. hoys and girls of ages ranging from 14 to 17. In 1865, 
when steam-power came mto use, a still greater saving m labour 
wa.s effected, 

1 — S 
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different periods for drying^, periods whicli vary from three 
minutes up to an hour or more. The Children’s Employment 
Commissioners have a good answer: They say “The or- 
cumstances of this case are precisely analogous to that of 
the paper stainers dealt with In our first report. Some 
of the principal manufacturers in the trade urged that, in 
consequence of the nature of the materials used, and their 
various processes, they would be unable, without senous 
loss, to stop for mealtinies at any given moment. But it 
was seen from the evidence that, by due care and previotis 
arrangement, the apprehended difficulty would be got over; 
and accordingly, by Clause 6 of Section 6 of the Factory 
Acts Extension Act, passed during this session of parliament, 
an interval of i8 months is given to them from the passing 
of the Act before they are required to conform to the meal 
hours specified by the Factory Acts.”* Almost immediately 
after the Act had been passed, the manufacturers made a 
discovery: "The inconvenience we expected to arise from 
the introduction of the Factory Acts into our branch of 
manufacture, I am happy to say, have not ansen. We do 
not find the production at all interfered with, in short, we 
produce more in the same time.”* The British parliament, 
t^ugh no one wiU reproach it with an excess of intelligence, 
hab been taught by experience that legal compulsion suffices 
to make an end of the so-called natural otetaclcs, in the 
productive process, to a limitation and regulation of the 
working day. When the Factory Act is introduced into. a 
branch of industry, parliament therefore prescribes a period 
of from six to eighteen months, within which the factory 
owner must apply himself to get rid of these tedtoiad 
obstacles. Mirabeau’s famous remaric, “Impossible? Never 
use that stupid word to mel” is especially appficable to 
modern technology. Nevertheless, though the Factory 
Acts thus artificially ripen the material conditions requisite 
for the transformation of the manufacturing system into 
the factory system; at the same time, since they render a 
more considerable outlay of capital necessary, they hasten the 
decay of the small masters and tlie concentration of capital.3 

Children* $ Employment Commission, Second Ropori, p, IX, 

«. 50. 

» Ecporls of Inspectors of Factories, October 51, 1865, p. at. 

3 it must be borne din mm <3 that those imptovements, though 
carried out fully m some establishments, ate by no means genexal, 
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Apasrt firam. piirely techiacal obstacles, which can be 
overcome by technical means, regulation of tihe working 
day comes into conflict with irregular habits of the workers, 
especially where piece-work rates of pa3nnecit prevail, so 
that idleness in one part of the day or the week can be 
made up for subsequently by eaxessive intensity of work or 
by mghtwoi^ — a method which is brutalising to the adult 
male worker and ruinous to women and young persons.* 
Although this irregularity in the expenditare of labour 
power is to some extent a natural and crude reaction against 
the tedium of a monotonous occupation, to a much greater 
degree it arises out of the anarchy of fnroduction, and tWs, 
in Its turn, is the expres^on of die unbridled exploitation 
of labour power by capital. For, in addition to the general 
penodical alternations of the industrial cycle and to the 
oscillations of the market which are peculiar to each branch 
of production, there are what are termed seasonal variations : 
these depending partly on the fact that certain seasons of 
the year are more favourable to navigation than others; 
and partly upon fashion, or the sudden arrival of large 
orders that have to be ^secuted in the Goriest possible 
time. The habit of giving such large orders on the spur of 
the moment becomes more frequent as railways and 
graphs extend. ^The extension of the railway sysUBft* 
throughout the country has tended very much to encourage 
giving short notice. Purchasers now come up from Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Edinburgh, once every fortn^ht or so, to 

and are not capable of being brought mto use in many ot the old 
manufactories without an expenditure of capital beyond the means 
of many of the present occupiers.**— Snbmspector May tells xrs that a 
temporary disorganisation necessarily accompanies the introduction 
of the Ifactory Acts. But, hesay^, such a temporary disorgamsatiOH 
IS “dire^y mdicative of the evils which it was intended to remedy**. 
Eeports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1S65. 

* In the base of blast furnaces, for instance, "work towards the 
etid of the week being gehetally much increased in duration m 
consequence of the habit of tl^e men of idling 05u Monday and 
occasionally dnnng a part or the whole of Tuesday also’*. Children's 
Employment Commission, Third Report, p. VI — ^**The little masters 
genersily have very irregular hours. They lose two or three days, 
and then work all night to make it up. . . - They always employ 
their own children, H they have any." Op, p. VII. — 75 ^^ want 
of regularity m coming to work encouraged by the possibility and 
practice of making up for this by worki^ longer hours." Op. ctt, 
p. XVIII. — ‘Tn Birmingham, . . an enormous amount ot time 
is lost, . . . idling part of the tune, slaving the rest." Op, ctL, p. XI. 
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the wholesale city warehouses which we supply, and give 
small orders requiring immediate execution, instead of 
bu5dng from stock as they used to do. Years ago we were, 
always able to work in the slack times, so as to meet the 
demand of the next season, but now no one can say before- 
hand what will be the demand then."* 

In the factories and manufectories which have not yet 
been subjected to the working of the Factory Act, there is a 
peripdicail recurrence of the most exhai^tmg overwork 
during the so-called season, this happening by fits and 
starts as a restdt of the sudden placing of orders. In the 
outside department of the factory, the manufactory, or 
the warehouse, in the sphere of domestic industry (where, 
in any case, work is quite irregular, seeing that the supply 
of raw material and the placing of orders are wholly depen- 
dent upon the caprices of the capitalist, who in this domain 
is not restrained by any considerations for the due utilisa- 
tion of buildings, machinery, etc., and who in the field 
of home industiry risks no&ing but the worker’s skin), 
steps are s3?st«matica]ly taken to ensure that there shall 
always be an industri^ reserve army available. During 
part of the year, this army is decimated by inhuman tod, 
e^d during the rest of the year it is reduced to beggary by 
of work. "The employers avail themselves of the 
habitual irregularity of the home work, when any extra 
work is wanted at a push, so that the work goes on till ii 
and 12 p.m. or 2 a.m., or, as the usual phrase is 'all hours’, 
and that in localities where ‘the stench is enough to Imock 
you down’. You go to the door perhaps, and open it. but 
shudder to go farther.”* Again: "They are curious rnen”, 
said one of the witnesses, a shoemaker, speaking of the 
masters; "they think it does a boj^^ no harm to work too 
hard for half the year, if he is nearly idle for the other half's 

Like the technical difficulties, so also what are termed 
"usages" which have grown with the growth of trade "are 
described by interested capitahsts as "natural restrictions” 

* Children’s Enrphymmt Commission. Fourth Report, p. XXXH. 
—"Tile extension of the railway system is said to have contiibated 
greatly to this custom of giving sudden orders, and the consequeurt 
hunry, neglect of mealtimes, and late hours of the workpeople." 
op. ett.. p. XXXI. 

, » Children's Employmsni Commission, Fourth Report, p. XXXV, 

nn. 235 and 237 

s Children's Employment Commission, Fourth Report, p. *27, n. 56. 
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imposed upon production. This was a favourite complaint 
of the cotton lords at the tune when they were first 
threatened with the extension of the Factory Act to their 
mdustry. Although the cotton trade depends more than 
any other upon the world market, and therefore upon 
navigation, experience has given them the lie. Since then, 
every alleged obstruction to business has been treated 
by ^e British factory inspectors as pure humbug.^ The 
thoroughly consaentious Investigations of the Children’s 
Emplo3?ment Coinmission show, in fact: first, that m 
certain industries it is only thah^ to the regulation of the 
working day that the labour already employed in the 
industry has come to be employed more regularly through- 
out the year;» secondly, that the regulation of the working 
day has been the first thing to impose a reasonable restraint 
upori the murderous and meaningless caprices of fashion, 
caprices that are so much out of harmony with the system 
of large-scale industry 3 thirdly, that the developruent of 
oceanic transport and of the means of communication in 
general has done away with the only genuine reason fco: 
seasonal work ;4 fourthly, that all the other difficulties which 
have been described as "insuperable” vanish when buildings 
are enlarged, when additional machinery is supplied, when 
there is a suitable increase in the numbm: of workpeople 

* “Witli respect to tlie loss of trade by non-completioii of shipping 
orders m time, I remember that this was the pet argument of the 
factory masters m 1832 and 1833- Nothing that can be advanced 
now on this subject, could have the force that it had then, before 
steam had halved aE distances and established new regulations 
for transit It quite failed at that time of proof when put to the 
test, and again it will c^rtamly fail should it have to be tried/' 
Rppofts of Inspectors of Factor%es, October 31, 1862, pp- 54 ~ 55 * 

» Children's Bmplo^Mnent Commission, Fourth Fepori^ p. XVIII, 
n. 118, 

s John Sellers remarked as long ago as 1699. "The tmcertarnty 
of fashions does increase necessitous poor. It has two great misclnefs 
m it. First, the journeymen are miserable m winter for want of 
work, the mercers and master weavers not daxmg to lay out their 
stocks to keep the journeymen employed before the spnng comes, 
and they know what the fashion will then be: secondly, in the spnng 
the joumeyniMi are not sufficient, but the master weavers must 
draw in many apprentices, that they may supply the tra<^ of the 
kmgdom m a quarter or half a year, which robs the plough of hands, 
drams the country of labourers, and m a great part stocks the city 
with beggars, and starves some m winter that are ashamed to beg." 
Ess<^s izbout the Poor, Manufaciures, p. 

4 Children's Employment Commission, Fifth Jteport, p. 17*, a. 31. 
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emplosred,* and when these changes have thdir natural 
effect upon the way in which wholesale trade is conducted.* 
But, for all that, as the capitalists have admitted again and 
again, capital nev^ becomes reconciled to such changes 
eiEc^t “under the pressure of a general Act of Parliament'*! 
for the compulsory legulaticai of the hours of labour. 

9. This Factorv Acts. Sanitary and Educatjonal 
Clauses of these Acts. Extension of the 
Factory Acts to the Whole of England. 

Fax:tozy l^slation, the first methodical and purposive 
reaction, of society upcn the imcontrolled and spontaneous 
development of its process of production, is, as we have 
seen, a no less inevitable product of large-scale industiy 
than are cotton yam, self-actors, and die ^ectnc tel^praph. 
Before we proceed to ccmsider the general extension of the 
Factory Acts in England, it will be well to refer to certain 
clauses in the British Factory Acts which do not relate to 
the hours of work. 

Apart from their wording, which makes it ea^ for the 
capitalists to evade them, the sanitary clause are extremely 
meagre in their scope, b^ng restricted to provmons for the 
whitewashing of the walls, for ensuring cleanliness in 
certain other matters, for ventilation, and for protection 

* Tb.us the evidence by the representatives of certain Brad- 
fend export houses is to the following effect; "Under these circvtm- 
stances, it seems clear that no boys need be worJked longer than 
from 8 sun. to 7 or 7.30 p.m., in making up. Zt is merely a question 
of extra hands and extra outtey. If some masters were not so gxwedy, 
the boys would not work late ; an extra machine costs only ;^i6 or ;gi8; 
much of such overtime as does ocenr is to be relented to an mseSe- 
lency of appliances and a went of space." ChUdnm's Smploymtni 
Commtsston, Fifth Report, p. 171, nn 3*, 36, and 38. 

* A London >factoxy owner, who, moreover, looks upon the conv 
pulsory regulation of the workangdaiy as a protection of the workers 
against the factory owners, and of the factory owners themselves 
against wholesale traders, states: "The pressnre in our business is 
caused by the dii^peis, who want, e g., to send the goods by sailing 
vessel so as to reaim their destmation at a given season, and at the 
same time want to pocket the difference in freight between a sailing 
vessel and a steamship, or who select the earlier of two steam- 
ships in order to be in tiie foreign market before their oompetiton.'* 
Same Report. 

t "This could be obviated", says a factory owxms, "at the expense 
of an enlargement of the works under the pressnm of a general 
Act of X*arliuxient." Same Report, p. X, n. 
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againsst dangerous macliinery. In Book Three, we shall 
return to consider the factory owners’ strenuous opposition 
to those clauses which, compelled them to spend a little 
mon^ upon protecting the limbs of their workpeople — 
an opposition that throws once more a glaring light upcm 
the tiee-trade dog^na that, in a society where antagonistic 
interests are at work, every one favours, the welfare of the 
community when he seeks to promote his own. personal 
advantage. One eacample will si^ce. The reader is aware 
that during the last twenty years the flax industry iu 
Ireland has been greatly extended, and that therewith 
there has been an increase in the number of scutching mills 
in that country. In 1864, there were about ea^teen hundred 
of these mills . Year by 3rear, in the autiTuan and the winter, 
numbers of workers, for the most part women and young 
persons, the sons, the daughters, and the wry^ of the 
neighbouring tenant 'farmers, persdns quite unacquainted 
with machinery, ane withdrawn from field labour in order 
to feed the rollers of the scutching nulls with flax. The acci- 
dents, both as regards numljCT andt severity, are impre- 
cedented in the history of machinery. La one scutching mill 
at Kildinan, near Cork, in. the penod hom 1852 to 1856, 
there were sixiatal ajccidents and:, sixty mntilaticxis, all of 
which might have been prevented by the sin^esf appBances 
and at tiae cost of a few shilhiigs. I>r., W. WMte, the 
certif3n.ng suigeon for the factories at Downpatrick, states 
in his pmcial report of December 15, 1865: "The senotKS 
accidents at the' scutching mills are of the most feaiful 
nature. In many cases a quarter of the body is tom from 
the feunk, and either involve death, or a future of wreljched 
incapacity and suffering. The increase of mil ls in the cotmtry 
wili, of course, extend these dreadful results, and it tnll be 
a great boon, if they are brought under the legislatune. I 
am (xmvincedf that by proper srqiervisionr of switching mills 
a vast sacrifice of Hfe and limb would be averted.”* 

How could the essential character of the capitalist 
method of prodncticm be better shown tiian it is shown by 
the need for fbrring uponTt, Ibfy Acts: of_ Parliament, the 
'simplest appliances for maintaining cleanlin ess and health ? 
In the potteries, the Factory Act of 1864 has -led to the 
whitewashing and cleaning of more than two hundred 
workshops, "aftfer a period of abstinence from any' such 
* Mk., p. XV, n. 72- 
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nTeaning in many cases of twenty years, and, in some, 
entirely” [such is the nature of capitalist “abstinence’'!]’ 
“in which were employed 27,800 artisans hitherto breathing 
through protracted da37S and often nights of labour a 
mephitic atmosphere, and which rendered an otherwise 
comparatively innocuous occupation pregnant with disease 
and death/' The Act has improved the ventilation very 
much.”* At the same time, the working of this part of the 
Factory Act has shown convincingly that the very nature 
of the capitalist method of production prevents a reasonable 
improvement beyond a certain point. I have repeatedly 
mentioned that British medical practitioners are unanimous 
in dedlanng that an allowance of 500 cub. ft. of airspace 
per person is a barely sufficient minimum in plac^ where 
contmuous work is carried on. Now the Factory Acts, by 
their compulsory provisions, indirectly hasten the trans- 
formation of small workshops into factories, thus indirectly 
attacking the proprietary rights of the smaller capitalists 
and ensuring a monopoly to the great ones. If, therefore, 
it were made obligatory to provide proper airspace for each 
workman in every workshop, thousands of small employers 
would be expropriated at one blow. The very root of the 
capitalist method of production, the self-expansion oi 
capital (whether large-scale or small-scale) by the “free" 
purchase and consumption of labour power, would be cut. 
Consequently, factory legislation finds its way into a blind 
alley where this question of 500 cub. ft. of airspace is 
concerned. The sanitary authorities, the industrial enquiry 
commissioners, the factory inspectors, one and all haro on 
the need for insisting upon the provsion of a 500 cud. ft. 
minimum, and upon the impossibility of making the 
capitalists accept this reform. Substantially, therefore, ]^ey 
declare that consumption and other lung diseases among 
workpeople are necessary conditions for the very existewpe 
of capital.* 

• Reports of InsPsotors of Factories, October 31, 1865, p. 1*7. 

• It has been found by experiment that m an average breath 
drawn by a person In average health, about 25 cab. ins. of air are, 
cCnsumed, and that about twen^ breaths are taken each minute. 
The air consumption of an individual must therefore amount to 
7*0,000 cub. ins., ox 416 cub, ft, per day of 24 hours. We know, 
moreovef, that air which has been once breathed cannot serve the 
purposes of the animal economy again until it has been cleansed 
m nature's great workshop. According to the experiments of Valentin 
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Although the education clauses of the Factory Acts go 
a very little way, at least they embody^ a prodamation that 
the giving of elementary instruction is to be a necessary 
accompaniment of child labour.* The success of the Act 
m th^ respect ^ve the first proof that it is posable to 
combine education and phyacal culture* with manual 
labour; and, on the other hand, to combine manual labour 
with education and physical culture. By questioning the 
schoolmasters, the factory inspectors soon ^scovered that 
the factory children, although they received only half as 
much instruction as the regular day scholars, learned quite 
as much and often more. "This can be accounted for by 
the simple fact that, with only being at school for one half 
of the day, they are alwa3^ fresh, and nearly alwa3rs ready 
and wilhng to receive instruction. The system cm whidi 
they work, half manual labour and half schcml, renders 
each emplo5nnent a rest and a relief to the other; conse- 
quently, both are far more congenial to the child, than 
would be the case w^e he kept constantly at one. It is quite 
clear that a boy who has been at school all the morning 
cannot (in hot weather particularly) cope with one who 
comes fresh and bright from his work. ”3 Further information 

and Bnmner^ it appears that a healthy man exhales about 1300 cub« 
ms of carbonic acid per hour. This means that the equivalent of 
about 8 ozs of solid carbon is given off by the lungs m 24 hours. 
Huxley writes ^ ^^Every man should have at least 800 cub. ft.'' 

» According to the English Factory Act, parents cannot send 
children imder fourteen years of age to work m "controlled" factories, 
unless at the same time allowmg them to receive elementary educa- 
tion. The factory owner is responsible for seemg that the law shall 
be eirforced. "Factory education is compulsory, and it is a condition 
of labour." Reports of Inspectors of JFactortes, October 31 , 1863, p 1 1 1 . 

* As to the advantageous results of combining physical culture 
(and dnllmg m the case of boys) with compulsory education for 
factory children and pauper scholars, see N. W. Senior's speech at 
the Seventh Annual Congress of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, Report of proceedings^ etc., London, 
1 863, pp 63 and 64 ; also Reports of Inspectors of Faciortes, October 31, 
1865, pp. 118, 119# 126 et seq 

3 Reports of Inspectors of Factories, October 31, 1863, p. 118. — 
An owner of a silk factory naively declares to the Ctdldien's Employ- 
ment Commissioners: "I am quite sure that the true secret of 
producmg e£&cient workpeople is to be found in uniting education 
and labour from a period of childhood. Of course the occupation 
must not be too ^vere, nor irksome or unhealthy, but of the advan- 
tage of the umon I have no doubt I wish my own children could 
have some work as well as play to give variety to their schooling/^ 
Children^ s Employment Commtsston, Fifth Report, p. 82, n. 36. 

I — 848 
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will be found in Senior’s speech at the Social Scienee Con- 
gress in Edinburgh in the year 1863. He shows there, among 
other things, how the monotonous and needlessly long 
school day for children of the upper and middle classes 
uselessly adds to the- labour of the teacher, “while he not 
only fruitlessly, but absolutely injuriously, wastes the 
time, health, and energy of the cliiidren’’.* As we can learn 
in detail from a study of the life work of Robert Owen, the 
germs of the education of the future are to be found m the 
^tory system- This will be an education which, in the 
case of every child over a certain age, will combine produc- 
tive labour with instruction and physical culture, not only 
as a means for increasing social production, but as the only 
way of producing fuUy developed human beings. 

We have seen that large-scale industry, through the 
technical developments attendant on its growth, , makes 
an end of the manufacturing division of labour, in which 
each man is tied ,for hfe to a single detail operation* But 
large-^ale industry, in its capitalist form, reproduces this 
division of labour in a yet more monstrous shape, inasmuch 
as, in the factory proper, the worker is transformed into 
a conscious appendage of a machine that pertormes a partial 
operation; whilst elsewhere the like evils occur sporadically, 
thanks to the scattered use of machinery and machine work,* 

* Semor. op. oU., p. 66. — comparison between Senior’s speech 
of 1863 and haa philippic against the Factory Act of 1833, or a 
comparison of the views of lie congress above referred to with the 
fact that in certain country districts of England poor parents are 
forbidden, on, pain of death from starvation, to educate their children 
— ^will suffice to show how modem industry, when it has attained 
a certam level of development, is capable 01 revolutionising people’s 
minds thanks to the revolution it brings about in the method of 
production, and m the social relations of production. For instance, 
Mr. Snell reports that in Somersetshire, when a poor person claims 
parish relief, he is often compelled to withdraw liis children from 
the school. Mr. WoUarton, the clergyman at Fcltham, also tells 
us of cases In which relief was refused to certain families "because 
they were sending their children to school 1’’ 

’.Wherever handicraft machines, driven by the power of human 
musclies, aomp, into competition directly or indircctily with highly 
daveloped mnchiBqry (this meaning machinery that is driven by 
mechanical power), there occurs a great metamorphosis in respect 
of i 4 »o worker who drives the machine. Origmally, tlie steamf 
engiaei solaced this worker, but now he has to replace a steam- 
engine. Tbe ovexstram of his labour power thereupon attsina 
monstrous proportions, and it is especially persons of tender years 
who are exposed to snch torture. For instance. Commissioner honge 
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and. in part owing to the introduction of th^ labour of 
women and dnldren and of imskilled labour as a new 
foundation for the division of labour. 

The antagonism between the manufacturing division 
of labour, on the one hand, and the essent^ nature of 
large-scale industry, on the other, .now discloses iteelf 
plainly. One way in which this antagonism becomes ma^est 
IS in tile terrible fact toat a large proportion of the children 
emjdoyed in modem factory work and in modem manu- 
factures axe, from their earliest years, tied to ihe amplest 
manipulations, and are, exploited year after year without 
leammg any occupation which will aubeequentiy m^e 
them, of use in the same manufacture or fectory occupation. 
For instance, in the English book-printing trade, tiware was 
in former da 37 s a system corresponding to that wM(i 
obtained in the old manufactures and handicrafts, in 
accordance- with which apprentices passed on by degrees 
from easy to comparatively difficult work. They learned 
the whole trade, until they were fully equipped as printers. 
Learning to read and write was an essential part of their 
craft training. All this has been altered by the introduction 
of machine printing. It employs two kinds of workers: 
one grown up, a tenter (madhiue minder); the other, the 
boys, mostly from eleven to seventeen years of age, whose 
sole occupation is to spread the sheets of paper under the 
machine, or to take the printed sheets away from it. They 
perform this weary task* iu London espe«aaUy,.'foE fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteaa hours -at a sfretch, during several days of 
the week, and often for thirty-six hours at a jstretcb* with 
only* two hours’ rest. for ipeals and sleepX* ^Many.of them 
are unable to read; and they are, as a jule, little better than 
savages, quite abnormal creatures. “To qualify t hem for 
the work which they have to do, they require no intellectual 
framing; there is Uttle room, in it ior s^ and less for 
ipdginent; their wages, thot^h rather, high for boys, ^ 
not increase proportionately as they grow up, and the 

found that in jCoventry and its neighbourtood ijoys -of fEom ten 
to fifteen years of age were employed in djiying tee raboon l^ms. 
not to mention younger ebildnen whicli had todrive smauer-TOacbm^ 
"It is exfraordmanly fatiguing work. The boy is a meije sutetitete 
for steam-power." Chtldren’s Cotnmss^m. t’tfUi Msp 9 n, 

1866, p. 1 14, n. 6 .— The same part of the report chhtams evidence 
regarding- tee murderous results of "this^tetem of slavery . 

prf., p. 3 . n- *4* 
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majority of them caimot look for advancement to the better 
paid, the more responsible, post of machine minder, because, 
while each machine has but one minder, it has at least two, 
and often four, boys attached to it.”' As soon as they get 
too old for a boy's work, at latest therefore when they are 
seventeen, they are discharged from the printing establish- 
ment — to swell the ranks of the criminal classes. Attempts 
to find employment for them in other fields are frustrated 
by their ignorance, their brutality, their mental and bodily 
"degradation. 

What applies to the manufacturing division of labour m 
the interior of the workshop, applies likewise to the division 
of labour in the interior of society. As long as handicrafts- 
manship and manufacture form the general foundation 
of social production, the allotting of the producer to one 
branch of production exclusively, the breaking-up of the 
primary multifanousness of his occupation,® is a necessary 
step in evolution. On this foundation, and as the firuit of 
experience, each particular branch of production assumes 
the appropriate technical form; gradually perfects it; and, 
when a certain degree of maturity has been attained, 
becomes quickly crystallised in that form. What induces 
change here and there is, in addition to the supply of new 
kinds of raw material by commerce, a gradual change in 
the intruments of labour. Once the form which experience 
shows to be most smtable has been acquired, it becomes 
petrified, as it were, this being shown by the way in which 
it is often handed down from one generation to another 
for thousands of years. A characteristic feature of ^ this 
development is that, on into the eighteenth century,*^ the 
various crafts were termed “mysteries”,® into whose secrets 

» Of, ctt„ p. 7, n. 6 o, 

> ‘'In some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, not many years 
ago, every peasant, according to the SiaHstieal Account, made his 
own shoes of leather tanned by himself. Many a shepherd and cottar 
too, with his wife and children, appeared at church in clothes which 
had been touched by no hands but their own, since they were shorn 
from the sheep and sown in the flaxfield. In the prepaxauon of these, 
it is added, scazoely a single article had been purchased, except the 
awl, needle, thimble, and a very few parts of the Ironwork employed 
in the weaving. The dyes, too, were chiefly extracted by the women 
from trees, shrubs, and herbs." Dugald Stewart's Works, Hamilton's 
edition, vol. VUI. pp. 3*7-328. 

i In Etienne Boyleau's famous work, Liwss des mitisrs, we are told 
that a journeyman on being admitted among the master craftsmen 
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none but initiates could penetrate. Large-scale industry 
has tom away the veil which used to hide from human 
beings their own social process of production, and which 
used to make enigmas of the various branches of production 
that had spontaneously developed — enigmas, not only to 
outsiders but even to initiates. The pnnciple it pursues, in 
accordance with which each process is resolved into its 
consirtuent elements, regardless of any relation to the 
m^ipulations of a human artificer, has created the modem 
science of technology. The multifarious, apparently dis- 
connected and petrified forms of the soci^ process of 
production were metamorphosed into dehberate and pur- 
posive special apphcations of natural science, each of them 
being systematically^ designed to attain the desired useful 
result. Technology likewise discovered the few basic forms 
of motion, which, despite the diversity of the implements 
used, are necessary assumed by every productive activity 
of the human body ; just as the science of mechanics discerns 
in the utmost complications of machinery, nothing more 
than the perpetual repetition of the simple mechanicalpowers. 

Modern mdustry never regards or treats the extant form 
of a productive process as definitive. Its technical basis is, 
therefore, revolutionary; whereas the technical basis of all 
earher methods of production was essentially conservative** 
Through the instrumentality of machinery, chemical 

had to swear, ^*to love his brethren with brotherly love, to support 
them in their respective trades, not wilfully to betray the secrets of 
the trade, and, besides, m the interests of all, not to recon^end 
his own wares by callmg a purchaser's attention to defects in the 
articles made by others". 

* ' ‘The bourgeoisie cannot exist without Incessantly revolutionising 
the instruments of production; and, consequently, the rela^ons of 
production; and, therefore, the totality of social relations. Conversely, 
for all earlier mdusttial classes, the preservation of the old methods 
of production was the first condition of existence. That which 
characterises the bourgeois epoch in contradistinction to all others 
IS a contmuons transformation of prodnctiQn, a perpetual disturb- 
ance of social conditions, everlastmg insecurity and movement. All 
stable and stereotyped relations, with their attendant tram of 
ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, and 
the newly formed becomes obsolete before it can petrify. All that 
has been regarded as solid, crumbles into fragments; all that was 
looked upon as holy, is profaned ; at long last, people arc compelled to 
gaze open-eyed at their position in life and their social relations 
F. Bngels and Karl Marx, Manifesto of th& Cofmnuntst Party, 
londOn, 1848, — ^Enghsh translation by £den and Cedar Paul, 
London, 1929* 
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processes, and other methods, modern indnstry, changing 
the technical basis of production, changes therewith the 
functions of the workers and the social combinations of the 
labour process. At the same tune, no less continuously, it 
transforms the division of labour within society, incessantly 
slating masses of capital and masses of labour from one 
branch of production to another. From its very nature, 
therefore, large-scale industry gives rise to changes in work, 
to a flux of functions, to a many-sided mobility of the worker. 
On the other hand, m its capitalist form, it reproduces the 
old division of labour and the ossified particularisations of 
that division. We have seen how this inherent contradiction 
robs the worker of rest, fixity, security of existence, threaten- 
ing to deprive him simultaneously of the means of labour 
and of the means of life,* and to render superfluous, not 
only the detail function he performs, but the man hdmself. 
We have also seen how this contradiction works itself out 
disastrously m the incessant sacrifice of holocausts of 
workers, in the reckless squandering of labour power, and in, 
the devastaticmsof social anarchy. Such is the negative side. 
But if, on the one hand, incessant changes of work impose 
thems^ves as an overriding law of nature, operatmg with 
the blmdly destructive energy of such a law when its 
working encotmters obstacles eveiywhere;* on the other 
hand, large-scale industry, through its catastrophes, 
imposes the necessity that, as a matter of life or death, 
changes in work and the utmost possible versatility of the 
workers shall be recognised as general laws of social pro- 
duction, so that production must be adapted to the normal 
functioning of these laws. Under large-scale iiiduhtiy, it 

I “You take my life; 

When you do take the means whereby I live." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
Act iv.. Scene i, U. 371-372. 

« A French workman, on his retam from San Fraucisco, writes 
as follows: "I never could have believed myself capable of workmg 
at the vanous occupations 1 was employed on in California. I was 
absolutely convinced that I was fit for nothmg but letter-press 
printing. . . , Qnoe-m the midst of this world of adventurers who 
change their ockmpations u often as they change their shirts, I did 
the same thuags as the others. Since mining did not pay wellepoagh, 
I left it for the town, where, in turn, I became typesetter, slater, 
plashber, eto. Havmg thus found out that I am fit for any sort of 
work. I ikel less like a shellfish and more like a man." C. A. Cocbon, 
2 >e Penseignement professtonnel, second edition, Paris, 1858, p- 30. 
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also becomes a hfe>-aii!d-3iea.th matter that the monstrosity 
of an nahappy reserve army. of labour kept at the disposal 
of capital fcB: its varying needs in the -wa^r of exploitation, 
shall be replaced by the perfect adaptabihty df the indi- 
vidual human bemg to the changing demands lor diff^ent 
kinds of labour; so that the dets^ worker, who has nothing 
more to perform than a partial social function, shall be 
superseded by an individu^ waidi an all-ro-und develojanent, 
one for whom various social functions are alternative modes 
of activity. Factors of this metamorphosis, factors whicdi 
are a natural growth upon the foundation of large-scale 
industry, are polytechnic and agricultural .schools; other 
factors are schools of craft traimng in which the. children 
of the workers receive specialised instruction in technology 
and in the practical use of the varmns instruments of 
production. Although the . Factory Acts, representing 
pmnary concessions wrung from capital, are content to 
combine elementary instruction with factory work, there 
can be no doubt that the inevitable conquest of political 
power hy the working .class will be followed by a movement 
in which technological instruction,, both theoretical and 
practical, will wm its place in therlabour schtxils. Nw is 
there any doubt that the capital^ form of production, 
and the poktico-economical labour conditions appropriate 
to that form of production, are dmmetricaily opposed to 
all such revolutionary ferments, and to their aim — ^the 
abolition of the old division of labour. But the evolution 
of the.contradictions withm a historical form of production 
IS the only historical way in which these contradictions can joe 
resoived, and a.new form come into being. “Let the cobWer 
stick to his last”' (a gem .of handicraft wisdom), ''became an 
utter absurdity horn the moment when a watchmaker, 
Wattf invented the steam-engme; a barber, Arkw^ht, the 
throstle; and a working jewejier, Fulton, the steamship.* _ 

In so far aS factory legislation regulates the labour in 
factories, manufactories, etc., this appears primarily to be 

I > ' V , 

» As eaxly as ttie end oi the seventeenth. TOntury, ^ John Belleis 
{ar phenomenal ftgme m the history of pohrfeical e^nomy) clearly 
realised the necessity for abohshmg thae present systenjapf education 
and the present mode of jfehs divisi&on of labour, 'which create 33L3rper- 
trophy and atrophy at the opposite poles of society. Ho writes* 
An idle learning being Uttle better than learning of idleness. 
. * . Bodily liahoiii;. it's a primitave institution oi ^ Labour 

being as proper for the body's health as eating is for its living . for 
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nothing more than an interference with capital’s right to 
exploit. On the other hand, any regulation of the so-called 
domestic industry* implies an obvious and direct interference 
with parentad authority, and this was a step which the 
tenderhearted British parliament was long reluctant to 
take. But the force of circumstances compelled it, m the 
end, to recognke that large-scale industry, which broke 
up the economic foundations of the old family system and 
that of the family labour appropriate to that system, was 
itself sweepmg away the old family relations. The rights of 
children had to be proclaimed. In the official report of the 
Children’s Employment Commission of 1866, we read: 
“It is unhappily, to a painful degree, apparent throughout 
the whole of the evidence, that agamst no persons do the 
children of both sexes so much require protection as agamst 
their parents.” The system of unrestricted exploitation of 
child labour in general and of so-called home work m 
particular is "maintained only because the parents are able, 
without check or control, to exercise this arbitrary and 
mischievous power over their young and tender offspring. , . . 
Parents must not possess the absolute power of malring 
their children mere machines to earn so much weekly 
wage. . . . The children and young persons, therefore, m 
all such cases, may justifiably claim from the legislature, 
as a natural right, that an exemption should be secured 
to them, from what destroys prematurely their physical 
strength, and lowers them m the scale of intellectual and 
moral beings."* But it was not the misuse of parental 
authority which gave rise to the direct or indirect exploita- 
tion of immature labour power by capital. On the contrary, 
it was the capitalist method of exploitation which, by 
sweeping away the appropriate economic basis of parental 

what pains a man saves by ease he will find in disease. . . . Labour 
adds oil to the lamp of life, when thinking mflames it. ... A 
cbildidi siUy employ" [a foreshadowing protest against the Basedows 
and their modem imitators] “leaves the children's minds silly”. 
Proposals for Rousing a College of Industry of all Useful Trades and 
Hmhemdry, London, 1696, pp. xa, 14, and 18. 

> This sort of labour goes on mostly in small workshops, as we 
have seen in the laosmaldng and straw-plaiting trades. In fuller 
detail, it could be studied in the metal manufactures of Sheffield, 
Birmingham, etc. 

» CMdren's Employment Commission, Fifth Report, p, XXV, 
0. Ids, and Second Report, p. XXXVllI, na. 285 and 389, p. XXXV 
a, 19X. 
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authority, transformed that authority into an abuse. 
However terrible, however repulsive, the break-up of the 
old family system within the organism of capitalist society 
may seem; none the less, large-scale mdustry, by assigning 
to women, and to young persons and children of both sexes, 
a decisive role in the socially organised process of production, 
2tnd a role which has to be fulfilled outside the home, is 
buildi n g the new economic foundation for a higher form 
of the family and of the relations between the sexes. I need 
hardly say that it is just as stupid to regard the Christo- 
Teutonic form of the family as absolute, as it is to take the 
same view of the classical Roman form, or of the classical 
Greek form, or of the Oriental form — ^which, by the by, 
constitute a historically interconnected developmental 
series. It is plam, moreover, that the composition of the 
combined labour personnel out of individuals of both 
sexes and various ages — although in its spontaneously 
developed and brutal capitalist form (wherein the worker 
exists for the process of production instead of the process of 
production existing for the worker) it is a pestilential source 
of corruption and slavery — ^vmder suitable conditions cannot 
fail to be transformed into a source of human progress.* 

Factory legislation began as an exceptional law applied 
to mechamci spinning and weaving, the first fruits of 
machine mdustry. The need for the development of such 
legislation mto a more general law applying to all social 
production arises, as we have seen, from the historical 
process of the evolution of large-scale industiry, as the 
outcome which the tradition^ fom^ of man ufacture, 
handicraft, and domestic industj^ are revolutionii^d: 
manuf acture continually developing into factory production, 
hand^aft contmually becommg tran^ormed into manu- 
facture; and the regions of handicraft and domestic industry 
becommg, m an amazingly short space of time, dens 
•misery m which capitalist exploitation has free play for the 
wildest excesses. There are two circumstances which prove 
the final determinants of the extensicm of factory l^islation. 
Fust of all, there is the ever-renewedexperience that capital, 
as soon as it has been subjected to State control at a few 
isolated points of the social padpbery, seeks compensation 

» "Factory labour may be as pure and as excellent as domestic 
labour, and perhaps more so." Reports of Inspectors of Ractories, 
October 31, 1865, p 127. 
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all the more vigorously at other points.* The second deter- 
minant IS the urgent demand of the capitalists themselves 
for the equalisation of the conditions of competition, this 
impiying a demand for the establishment of generally 
applicable limits to the exploitation of labour.* In this 
connexion, let us listen to two heart-rending cries Messrs. 
Cooksiey of JBristol, nad-and-cham makers, spontaneously 
introduced the regulations of the Factory Act into their 
business. ‘‘'As the old irregular system prevails ia neigh- 
bouring works, the Messrs. Cooksiey are subject to the dis- 
advantage of having their boys enticed to continue their 
labour elsewhere after 6 p.m, 'This’, they naturally say, ‘is 
an injustice and loss to us, as it exhausts a portion of the 
boy’s strength, of which we ought to have the full benefit.’ "3 
Mr.< J. Simpson, paper-box-and-bag maker, London, informs 
the commissioners of the Children's Employment Com- 
mission that he will sign any petition on behalf of legislative 
interference. "As it was, he always felt restless at night, 
when he had closed his place, lest others should be wcarking 
lata: than him and getting away his orders. "4 Summarising 
the evidence on this matter, the Children’s Employment 
Commission declares; “It would be unjust to the larger 
employers that their factories should be placed imder 
regulation, while the hours of labour in the smaller places 
in their own branch of business were under no legislative 
restriction. And to the injustice arising from the unfair 
conditions of competition, in regard to hours, that would 
be created if the smaller places of work were exempt, would 
be added • the disadvant^e to the larger manufacturers, of 
finding their supply of juvenile and female labour dfawn 
off to the places of work exempt from legislation. Further, 
a stimulus would be given to the multiplication of the 
smaller places of work, which are almost invariably the 
least favourable to the health, comfort, education, and 
general improvement of the people. ”5 

» Ofi. «■#., pp, and 3*. 

* A mass ci infonnation upon the matter will be foand in the 

of Inaptctors of JPaetortes, 

3 Children's Employment Commission, Fifth Report, p. X, n, 35. 

* Ibid., p. IX, n. s8, 

J Op. cii., p. as.nn. 16^-167 . — ^As to the advantages of targe-scale 
todustnes compared with small scale, see Children's EmploymtrU 
Commission. Third Report, p. 13, n. X44; p- 25, n. lai; p. 26, n. 35, 
p. 27, n. 140: etc. 
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In its final report, the Children’s EmpLoyment Com- 
mission recommends that the application of the Factory 
Act should 'be extended to include more than 1,400,000 
children, young persons and women, of whom about half 
^e exploited in small-scale industry and in domestic 
industry.* In making this recommendation, the commis- 
sioners say: “But if it should seem fit to parliament to 
place the whole of that large number of children, young 
persons, and females tmder the protective legislation above 
adverted to, ... it cannot be doubted that such legislation 
would have a most beneficent effect, not only upon the 
young and the feeble, who are its more imme<hate objects, 
but upon the still larger body of adult workers, who wordd 
in all these emplosrments, both directly and indirectly, 
come immediat^y imder its influence. It would enforce 
upon them regular and moderate hours it would lead to 
their places of work being kept in a healthy and dteanly 
state; it would therefore husband and improve that store 
of physical strength oh which their awn wellbemg and that 
of thf country so much depends; it would save the rising 
generation from that overexertion at an early age which 
undermines their constitutions and leads to prematime 
decay; finally, it would ensure them — at least up to the age 
of 13 — ^the opportunity of receiving the elements of educa- 
tion, and would put an end to that utter ignorance ... so 
fmthfuUy eidubited in the reports of our Assistant Com- 
missioners, and which cannot be regarded without the 
deepest pam, and a profound sense of national degradation,’^ 

In the speech from the throne on February 5, 1867, the 
tocy Cabinet announced that it had formulated the recom- 

» The trades to be brought uuder the Act by this extension -were 
the fonovring: lacemakmg, stobkmg-weavfaig, straw-plaiting, the 
manufacture of- weaxmg apparel With its nxcmi^ous subdivisions, 
artidcial-dower making^ shoemaking. hatmaking, glovemakiag, 
tailoring, all metal works, from blast furnaces down to needleworks, 
etc., paper nulls, glass works, tobacco factories, mdia-mbber works, 
braid making (for weaving), hand-carpetmakmg, nmbtella-and- 
parasol makmg, the manufacture of spindles and spools, letter-pre^ 
prmtmg, bootemding, manufacture of stationery (includmg paper 
bags, cards, coloured paper, etc), rowmakmg.- manufacture of 
jet ornaments, bnckmaking, silk manufacture by hand, Coventry 
weaving, saltworks, taUow chandlers, cement works, sugar refineries, 
biscuitmajda^i vanons industries connected t imb er, and oUier 
mixed trades. 

» Op cit., p. XXV, n. 169. 
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mendations of the industrial commission of inquiry in 
certain Bills.* A further experiment of twenty years’ 
duration at the expense of the working class had been needed 
to get thus far. As early as the year 1840, a parliamentary 
commission had been appointed to enquire into the con- 
ditions of child labour. As Nassau W. Senior declares, its 
report (published in 1842) disclosed “the most frightful 
picture of avarice, selfishness, and cruelty on the part of 
masters and of parents, and of juvenile and infantile misery, 
degradation, and destruction ever presented. ... It xo&y 
be supposed that it describes the horrors of a past age 
But there is unhappily evidence that those horrors contmue 
as intense as they were. A pamphlet published by Hardwicke 
about two years ago states that the abuses complained of 
in 1842 are m full bloom at the present day. It is a strange 
proof of the general neglect of the morals and health of the 
children of the working class, that this report lay uimoticed 
for twenty years, during which the children, 'bred up without 
the remotest sign of comprehension as to what is meant by 
the term morals, who had neither knowledge, nor rehgion, 
nor natural affection’, were allowed to become the parents 
of the present generation.”* 

Meanwhile there had been a change in social conditions. 
Parliament did not dare to ignore the demands of the 
Commission of 1863 as the demands of the Commission of 
1842 had been ignored. In 1864, therefore, when only a part 
of the reports of the Commission had been published, the 
earthenware industries (including the potteries), wall- 
paper making, matchmaking, cartridgemaking, percussion- 
cap making and fustiancuttmg were made subject to the 
Acts already in force in the textile industries. In the 
previously mentioned speech from the throne on February 5, 
1867, the tory Cabinet of the day announced the speedy 
introduction of Bills based upon the final recommendations 

* The Factory Acta Extension Act was passed on Angnst 12, i86». 
It regulated all metal foundries, forges, and manufactures, including 
machine shops; furthermore, glas-s, paper, gutta-percha, caoutchouc, 
and tobacco manufactures, printing shops, bookbinderies, and, 
fihally, all workshops at which more than fifty persons were em- 
ployed.— The Hours of Labour Regulation Act was passed on 
August iy, 1S67. It regulates the smaller workshops and the so-called 
doiAestio industry. I shall come back to these laws, and to the new 
Mining Act of 1872, etc , in the second volume. 

» Sttaior, Soeial Seianet Congrtss, pp. 55-58, 
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of the Commission, which Imd completed its labottrs in 1866. 

On August 15, 1867, the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
and on August 21, 1867, the Workshops Regulation Act, 
received the ro3ral assent. The former Act concerned large- 
scale industries, and the latter small-scale industries. 

The Factory Acts Extension Act applies to blast furnaces, 
iron-and-copper-smelting works, foundries, madunemaking 
works, workshops concerned in the metal industry, gutta- 
percha works, paper mills, glass works, tobacco factories, 
letter-press prin^g and bookbinding establishments, and, 
in general, all industrial establidunents of this kind in 
which fifty persons or more are simultaneously employed 
for not less than 100 da3rs during the year. 

To give an idea of the extent of the domain to which 
this Act applies, the following passages may be quoted from 
the interpretation clause of the Workshops' Regulation 
Act: 

“Handicraft daall mean any manual labour exercised by 
way of trade, or for purposes of gain, or incidental to, the 
making of any article or part of an article, or in, or incidental 
to, the altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or other- 
wise adapting for sale any article " 

“Wor^hop shall mean any room or place whatever in 
the open air or under cover, in which any handicraft is 
earned on by any child, yotmg perscai, or woman, and to 
which and over which the person by whom such child, 
young person, or woman is employed, has the right of 
access and control.” 

“Employed shall mean occupied in any handicraft, 
whether fot wages or not, undm: a master or under a parent 
as herein defined.” 

“Parent shall mean parrait, guardian, or pemon, having 
the custody of, or control over, any . . . child or young 
person.” 

Clause 7, which imposes a penalty for the enqikyment of 
children, young persons, and women, in contravention of 
the Act, subjects to fibues, not onfy the occupier of the 
workshop whether parent or not, but even ‘‘the parent of, 
or the person deriving any direct benefit from, the labour 
of, or having the control over, the child, 3m^ung person, or 
woman." 

The Factory Acts Extension Act, which deals with large- 
scale establishments, compares imfavourably with, the 
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Factory Act by the introduction of a number of preposterous 

exceptions and numerous cowardly compromises willi the 

capitalists. 

The Workshops Regulation Act, a paltry measure va 
all its. details, remained a dead letter in the hands of the 
urban and other local authorities to which its enforcement 
was entrusted. When, in 1871, parliament withdrew thrae 
powers from the local authonties and transferred them to 
the factory inspectors, more than 100,000 workshops and 
300 bnck works were, at one blow, added to the inspectors' 
field of supervision. However, although the inspectorial 
staff was already rmdermanned, its numbers were increased 
by no more than eight persons to cope with the extra work.' 

What strikes us, therefore, in this Bntish legislation of 
the year 1867 is, on the one hand, the fact thfet the parlia- 
ment of the ruling classes was constrained to accept, as a 
matter of prinaple, the adoption of such extensive and 
extraordinary measures against the excesses of capitalist 
exploitation, and, on the other hand, the ^hesitation, the 
reluctance, and the bad faith, with which it proceeded (10 
the practical application of these measures. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1862 also recommended a 
new regulation of the mining industry, an industry dis- 
tinguished from all others by the fact diat in it the interests 
of the landowners and those of the industrial capitalists 
march hand-in-hand. The conflict between the interests 
of these sections of the ruling class had favoured the intro- 
duction of factory legislation. The absence of such m 
antagonism suffices to explain the procrastination and the 
chicanery that have characterised attempts to legislate for 
the regulation of mines. 

The Inquiry Coimnission of 1840 had made disclosures 
of so terrible a nature, disclosures which had -created such 
a scandal throughout Europe, that parliament had to salve 
its conscieiMie by • the Mining Act of 184a, which was 
satisfied to prohibit underground work for women, and for 
children under ten years of age, 

Tbe personnel of the inspectorial staff comprised two inspectors, 
two assistant mspectors, and forty-one subinspoctors. Ebfht addi- 
tional snbinspeotors were, as stated in the text, appointed in 4^71. 
The total cost of administering the Acta in England, Scotland, apd 
Ireland, amounted for the year 187 1-1 87a to no more than ^ 5 , 347 , 
melnsive of the law expenses ineuxred in the prosecution of ocehdms; 
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in' i86q, came the Mme$ Inspection Act, which 
provided tha± mine s should be inspected by public oiScials 
appointed for that specific purpose and that boys between 
the ages of 10 and iz years shoifid not be employed under- 
ground unl^ they had a school certificate, or attended 
school for a certain nTunber of hours each week. Owing to 
the ricMcukmsly ^nall number of inspectors provided for 
by .^e Act, owing to the ineagreness of their powem, and 
owing to various other causes which will become apparent 
as we proceed, tins Act remained a dead letter. 

One of the latest Blue Books dealing with mines is the 
RepoH from the Select Committee on Mtnes, together with . . . 
EviSence, Jidy 33, 1866. It was issued by a committee of 
the ,I,ower House, which was authorised to summon and 
examine witnesses. -It consists of a thidc folio volume, in 
which the actual report comprises no more than five lines, 
to the effect that the committee has nothing to say, and that 
more witnesses must be examined ! 

' The mode m which the witnesses are examined recalls the 
cross-examination ux English law courts, where counsel try, 
by means of impudent and perplexing questions, to brow- 
beat the witness^ and to twist the words in his mouth. In 
the case of the Select Gmamittee on Mines, the members 
of the cconmittee are themselves the cross-esmminers, and 
among them are the owners and expioitors of min^. The 
witnesses are working miners, coalminers for the most part. 
The farce is so characteristic of the spirit of capitalism, that 
a few extracts from the examination must be given. For 
the reader's convenience, I have classified the extracts, ^d 
I ma$r rmiind him that in British Blup ISooks every question 
and every answer is numbered. AE the witnesses whose 
evidence is quoted here were working coalminers. . 

I. Employment oj^Boys of xo Years and upwards in 
Mines. In the mines the work, inclnsive of going and return- 
ing, usually last 14 or 15. hours, sconetimes even from 3, 4, 
and 5 o'clock a.m./ till 5 and 6 o’clock p.m. (nn. 6, 453, ^). 
The adrdts work in two shifts, of eight hours each;, but 
there is no alteration with the boys on ajocountof the, expense 
(nn. 80, 303, 304)- Tha younger bo^ are cfaiefiy.eanpfeiyed 
in oponkig and shutting the ventilating doors in the various 
parts of the mine; the older ones are employed cm heavier 
work, in carrying coaly etc. (nn. 133, 739, I747)> They work 
long hours undergroimd until* their iSthor ’ 33 iid year. 
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when they are put to miners' work proper (n. i6r). Childrea 
and young persons are at present worse treated, and harder 
worked than at any previous period (nn. 1663-1667), And 
now Hussey Vivian piimseif an exploiter of mines) asks: 
“Would not the opinion of the workman depend upon the 
poverty of the workman's family?” Mr. Bruce. “Do you 
not think it would be a very hard case, where a parent had 
been injured, or where he was sickly, or where a father was 
dead, and there was only a mother, to prevent a dnld 
between 12 and 14 earning is. yd. a day for the good of the 
family? . . . You must lay down a general rule’ . . . Are 
you prepared to recommend legislation which would prevent 
the emplosmient of children under 12 and 14, whatever the 
state of their parents might be’” — “Yes” (nn. 107-110). 
Vnaan, “Supposmg that an enactment were passed pre- 
venting the emplo3nnent of chil<iren imder the age of 14, 
would it not be probable that . . . the parents of childrea 
would seek employment for their children in other directions, 
for instance, in manufacture?” — “Not generally I think” 
(n. 174). Kimaaird; “Some of the boys are keepers of doors?" 
— “Yes.” — '“Is there not generally a very great draught 
every time you open a door or close it?” — “Yes, generally 
there is.”— “It soimds a very easy tiling, but it is m fact 
rather a pamful one?” — “He is imprisoned there just th« 
same as if he was in a cell of a gaol”. Bourgeois Vivian: 
“Whenever a boy is furnished with a lamp cannot be 
read?" — “Yes, he can read, if he finds himself in candles. 
... I suppose he would be found fault with if he were 
discovered reading; he is there to mind his business, he 
has a duty to perform, and he has to attend to it in thfe fiist 
place, and I do not think it would be allowed down the pit" 
(nn. 139, 141, 143, 158, 160). 

II. Eiucaiion. The working miners want a law for the 
compulsory education of their children, as in factories. 
They declare the clauses of the Act of i860, which require 
a school certificate to be obtained before employing boys of 
10 and 12 years of age, to be quite illusory. The examination 
of the witnesses on ttiis subject is truly droll. “Is it [the Act] 
required more against the masters or agSainst the parents?" 
— “It is required against both I think.” — “You cannot 
say whether it is required against one more than against 
the other?” — “No; I can hardly answer that question" 
(nn. IIS, 116). — ^“Does there appear to be any desire on the 
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part of the employers that the bo3^ should have such 
hours as to enable diem to go to school?" — "No; the hours 
are never shortened for that purpose” (n. 137). Mr. Kinnaird: 
"Shotild you say that the colliers gener^y improve their 
education; have you any instances of men 'who have, ^ce 
they began to work, greatly improved their education, or 
do they not rather go bach, and lose any advantage &at 
they may have gained?” — -"They generally become worse: 
they do not improve; they acrquire bad habits; they get on 
to drinking and gamliling and such like, and they go com- 
pletely to wreck'^ (n. 2ii>. "Do they make any attempt of 
the kind [for providing instruction] by having schools at 
night?” — "There are few collieries where night schools are 
held, and perhaps at those collieries a few boys do go to 
those schools; but they are so physically exhausted that it 
is to no purpose that they go there” (n. 454)- "You are &en”, 
concludes "the bo'urgeois, "against education?” — ^"Most 
certainly not; but,” etc. (n. 443)- "But are they [Ae 
employers] not compelled to demand them [scihool certifi- 
cates]?” — "By law mey are; but I am not aware that they 
are demanded by the employers.” — "Then it fa your opinion, 
that this pro-vision of the Act as to rejiuiiing certmcates, 
is not generally cauried out in the collieries?” — "It fa' not 
carried out” (nn. 443, 444). "Do the men take a gr^t 
interest in this ques-tion [of education]?” — ^"The majority 
of them do” (n. 717). “Are they very anxiousjto see the law 
enforced?” — "The majority are” (n. 718). "Do you think 
that in this country any law that you pass . . . can really 
be effectual unless the population themselves assist in 
puttidg it into operation?" — ^"Many a man might wish to 
object to mnploying a boy, but he ■would perhaps became 
marked by it” (n, 720)’. "Marked by whom?” — ^"By his 
employers” (n. 721). "Do you think that the employere 
would find any fault with a man who obeyed the law? ...” 
— "I bdieve they would” (n, 722). "Have you ever heard of 
any workman objecting to employ a boy between 10 and 
12, who could not write or read?” — "It is not left to the 
men's option” (n. 123). “Would you c»ll for the interfer^ce 
of parliament?”— "I think that if anything effectual fa 
to be done m the education of the colliers' chiWmn, it will 
have to be made compulsory by Act of Parliament”, {n. 1634) . 
“Would you lay that obligation upon the coHiers only, of 
all the workpeople of Great Britain?”'-*-"! came toapi^k 
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for tlw' colliers” (n, 1636). "Why should you disfinguisli 
ttwan [colliery hoys] from other boys^” — "Because I thmy 
ttiey are an. exception to the rule” [n. 1638). "In what 
respect?”— "In a.physical respect” (n, 1639). "Why should 
edacatim be more-valuable to them than, to other classes 
of lads?”»*-"I do not know that it is more valuable; but 
through the overexertion in mines there is’ less chance for 
the bo3^ that 'are employed there to get educatioh, either 
at Sunday schools^ or at day schooS” (n: ^640} "It is 
impossible to look at a question of this sort absolutely by 
itself?” (n. X644.) "Is there a sufficiency of schools?”— 
"No. . . J’ (n. 1646). "If the State were to require that 
every child should be sent to school, would there be schools 
for the children toga to?” — "No; but I think if the carcum- 
stances were to spring up, the schools would be forthcoming" 
(n. 1647);. "Sonie of them [the hoys] cannot read and write 
at aU, I suppose?” — "The 'majority cannot. . . . Tlio 
majority of the men themselves cannot” (nn. 705, 725). 

III. Employmmi of Women. Since z842, women are no 
longer employed underground, but are occupied on the 
surface in loaffing the coal, etc., in drawing tire tubs to the 
canals and railway waggons, in sorting, etc. Their numbers 
have considerably increased during lie last three or four 
years (n. X727). They are mostly the wives, daughters, und 
widows of the worlong miners, and their ages range from 
r2 to 50 oar 60 ^ars (nn. 645, 1779). "What is the feeling 
among the working ntmers as to the emplo3Tnent of women?” 
— "I think they generally condemn it” (n. 648). “What 
objectiau do you see to it?”— "I thunk it is degrading to 
the sex” (n. 6j.g). "There is a peculiarity of dress?”— "Yes, 
... it is rather a man's dress, and I believe in Some cases, 
it drowns aU sense of decency.” — "Do the women smoke?" 
—"Some do," — "And I suppose it is very dirty work?"— 
"Very dbrty." — "They get black and grimy?" — "As black 
as those who are down the minee.” ... "I believe that a 
wcanan having dhildren (amd there are plenty on the bantet 
that have), cannot do her diuty to her children (nn. 650-854, 
701). "Do you think that those widows could get empley* 
ment an3rwhere>else, which would bring them in as much 
wages as' that {from 8s. to xos. a week] ?” "I cannot speak 
to.that" (n. 7109). "You woidd still be prepared, would you’^ 
[flintrheaiitea Mcwrl], “to prevent their obtaining a liveH- 
hho 4 by these means?" — "I wotiid" (n. 710), “What is tlie- 
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general ieeling in the district ... as to the employment 
of women?'’ — “The feeing is that it is degrading; and we 
wish as miners to have more respect to the fair sex than to 
see them placed on the pit bank. . - . * Some part of the 
work is very hard; some of these girls have raised as mtich 
as 10 tons of stufl a day” (nn. 1715, 1717)- "Do yon think 
that the women employed about the collieries are less moral 
than the women employed in the factones?" — ". . . the 
percratage of bad ones may be a little more . . - than with 
the girls in the factories” (ni 1337). “But you are not quite 
satisfied with the state of morality in the factories?”' — 
"No” (ii 1733). "Would you prohibit the emplpimient of 
women in factories also?" — ^‘No, 1 would not" {n. 1734). 
“Why not?”^ — "J think rt a more honourable occupation for 
them m the mills” {n. 1735). "Still it is injurious to their 
niorality, you think’” — ^Not so much as working on the 
pit bank; but it is more on the social, position I take it; I 
do not take it on its moral ground alene* The degradation, 
in its social bearing on the girls, is deplorable in the extreme. 
When these 400 or 500 girls tecome colliers’ wives, the men 
sufier greatly from this degradation, and it causes them to 
leave their- hojpos and drink”, (n, 1736). “You would be 
obliged to stop the emp3i03nnent of women in the ironworks 
as well, would you, not, if you stopped it in the collieries?” 
— “I cannot speak for any other trade” (n. i737)« “Can you 
see any difference in the circumstances of women -anployed 
in ironworks, and the circumstances pf women employed 
above ground in collieries?” — “I, have, not ascertained 
anythii^ as to .tbat” (n. 1740), “Can ya^ see fmidhing that 
makeSi a.distmction between on^ class aa 4 fbe other?” — "I 
have not ascertained that, hnt I know, :^m- house to_ house 
visitation, thait it,- is a deplorable 'state of tlsiags„m om 
district. . . (n. 1741). "Would you- Interfere ha, every 

case with the employm^it of wcopenl \$ha?e t^t employ- 
ment was degrading!”:: — “it would b^oiiws injimieus, I 
think, in this wayi the best feeling .of- En^ishiaen have 
beep gained from tibke instruction of a mother.- . ...” (% 1750). 
“That equally applies to agricuitvira|, ,ieBaploj^^ntsi, does 
it not?”. — “Yes, but that ift only fcflr.two seasons^ and we 
have work all the four seasons”.{n. often lyork 

day and night, wet through to t^, sl^, their constitution 
undermined -and their health ruined/'’. — .hdt 
inquired into diat subject perhaps? “I hp.ve certain^ 
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taken note of it as I have gone along, and certainly I have 
seen nothing parallel to the effects of the employment of 
women on the pit bank. ... It is the work of a man, . . 
a strong man” (im. i753> I793. i794)* "Your feehng upon 
the whole subject is that the better class of colhers who 
desire to raise themselves and humanise themselves, instead 
of deriving help from the women, are pulled down by them?” 
— “Yes” (n. 1808). After some further crooked questions 
from these bourgeois, the secret of their “sjTtnpathy” for 
widows, poor families, etc,, comes out at last. “The coal 
proprietor appoints certain gentlemen to take the over- 
sight of the workings, and it is their policy, in order to 
receive approbation, to place things on the most economical 
basis they can, and these girls are employed at from is. up 
to IS. 5d. a day, where a man at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day 
would have to be employed” (n. 1816). 

IV. Coroner’s Inqwsts. “With regard to coroner's inquests 
in your district, have the workmen confidence in the 
proceedings at these inquests when accidents occur?” — 
“No; they have not” (n. 306). “Why not?" — “Chiefly 
because the men who are generally chosen, are men who 
know nothing about mines and such like.” — "Are not 
workmen summoned at all upon the juries!” — “Never but 
as witnesses to my knowledge." — “Who are the peo- 
ple who are generally summoned upon these juries?” — 
"Generally tradesmen in the neighbourhood; . . . from 
their circumstances they are sometimes liable to be influenced 
by their employers, . . . the owners of the works. They 
are generally men who have no knowledge, and can scarcely 
tmderstand the witnesses who are called before theni, and 
the terms which are used and such like.” — “Would you 
have the jury cbmposed of persons who had been employed 
in mining? "-*-"Yes, partly; . . . they [the. workmen] 
think that the verdict is not in accordance with the evidence 
given generally*' (nn. 361, 364, 366, 368, 371, 375). "One 
great object in summoning a jury is to have an impartisd 
one, is it not?” — ^"Yes, I should think so.”— -"Do you thiok 
that the J'&Ses would be impartial if they were competed 
td a considerable extent of workmen?”— 'T cannot see any 
wiotive which the workmen would have to act partially; 
... they necessarily have a better knowledge of the 
chsierarions in connexion with the mine." — "You do not think 
h tendency on the part of the worknwn to 
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return unfairly severe verdicts?” — ^“No, I f-hinlr not” (nn. 
378, 379 . 380). 

V. False Weights and Measttyes, The workmen, demand 
to be paid weekly instead of fortnightly, and by weight 
instead of by cubical contents of the tubs; th^ algr. 
protection against the use of false weights, etc, (n. 1071), 
‘Tf the tubs were fraudulently mcreased, a man could 
discontinue working by giving 14 da3re' notice — “But if 
he goes to another place, there is the same thing going on 
there” (n. 1071). “But he can leave that place where the 
wrong has been committed?” — "It is general; wherever he 
goes, he has to submit to it” (n. 1072). “Could a man leave 
by giving 14 days’ notice?” — “Yes” (n. 1073). And yet they 
are not satisfied' 

VI. Inspection of Mines. Casualties from eiqilosions are 
not the o:^y things workmen suffer firom (n. 234 et seq.). 
“Our men complained very much of the bad v^tilation 
of the collieries; . . . the ventilation is so bad in general 
that the men can scarcely breathe; they are quite unfit 
for emplojmient of any l^d after they have been for a 
length of time in connexion with their work; indeed, just 
at the part of the mine where I am workiug, men have been 
obliged to leave their emplo3mient and come home in 
consequence of that, , . . some of them have been out of 
work for weeks just in consequence of the bad state of the 
ventilation where there is not explosive gas; . . . there 
is plenty of air generally in the main courses, yet pains are 
not taken to get air into the workings where men are 
working." — “V^y do you not apply to the inspector?” 
— “Tb teU the truth there are many men who are timid on 
that point; there have been cases of men being sacrificed 
and losing their employment in consequence of apply- 
ing to the inspector.” — “Why; is he a marked man for 
having complained?" — ^Yes.” — “And he finds it difficult 
to get emplo3unent in another mane?"— “Yes,” — ^“Do you 
think -Uie mines in your neighbourhood are sufficiently 
inspected to ensure a compliance with the proviaons of the 
Act?” — “No; they are not inspected at all; - . . the 
inspector has been down just once in the pit, and it has 
been going seven years ... In the district to which I 
belong there are not a sufficient number of inspectors 
We have one old man more than 70 years of age to inspect 
more than 130 collieries.” — ^‘You widi to have a dass of 
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snbinspectors?" — "Yes” (nn. 234, 241, 251, 274, 275, 
276, 293). “But do you think it would be possible for 
government to maintain such an army of inspectors as 
would be necessary to do all that you want them to do, 
without informatiran from the men?” — “No, I should thiny 
it would be next to impossible.” — “It would be desirable 
the inspectors should come oftener?” — “Yes, and without 
being sent for'' (nn. 277, 280). “Do you not think that the 
effect of having these inspectors examinijig the colhenes 
so frequently would be to shift the responsibility [?] of 
supplying proper ventilation from the owners of the collieries 
to the government ofl&aals^” — “No, I do not think that, I 
think that they should make it their business to enforce 
the Acts which are already in existence” (n. 285). “When 
3mu speak of aubinspectors, do you mean men at a less 
salary, and of an inferior stamp to the present inspectors?" 
— “I would not have them inferior, if you could get 
otherwise” (n. 294}. “Do you merely want more inspectors, 
or do you want a lower class of men as an inspector?” — “A 
man who would knock about, and see that things are kept 
right; a man, who would not be afraid of himself” (n. 295). 
“If yon obtained your wish in getting an inferior class of 
inspectors appointed, do you tihmk there would be no 
danger from want of skill, etc. ?” — “I think not, I tliink that 
the government would see after that, and have proper men 
in that position” (n. 297). This kind of examination beccani^ 
at last too much even for the chairman of the committee, 
and he interrupts with the observation: “You want a 
of men who would look into all the details of the mine, and 
would go into all the holes and comers, and go into tlie real 
facts; . . . they would report to the chief inspector, who 
would then bring Ms sdentific knowledge to bear on the 
facts they have stated?” ^nn. 29S, 299). "Would it not 
entail very great Expense if all these old workings were 
kept vehtilated?” — "Yes, expense might be incurred, brut 
life would be at the same time protected’* (n. 531). A, working 
miner objects to the 17th section of the Act of x86o; he 
says: -‘‘At the present time, if the inspector of mines finds 
a part of .the mine unfit to work in, he has to report it to 
the mine owner and the home secretary. After doing that, 
there is. given to the owner 20 days to look over the matter; 
at the end of 20 days he has the power to refuse making 
any alteraiion in the mine; but, when he refuses, the mine 
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ownCT -writes to the home secnetaxy, at the saixte time 
nominatiag five engineeis^ and firom those five engineers 
named by the mine owner himself, the home secretary 
appoints one, i think, as arbitratoc, or appoints arbitrators 
from them; now, we think in that case the mine owner 
virtu^y ap^ints Ms own arbitrator" (m 581). Bourgeois 
examiner, himself amine owner. ‘ ‘But . . . is this a merely 
speculative objection? " (n. 586), "Thai you have a very 
poor opmion of the ini^tiiy of mining engineers?" — ^“It 
ia mcst certainly unjust and inequitable” (a. 588). “Do 
not' mining eng i p ears possess a sort of public character, 
and do not you think that they are above making such a 
partial derasion as '.you apprehend -?" — “1 do not wish to 
answer such a question as that with respect to the persomii 
chaxactear of those men. I believe .that in many cases they 
would act very partially indeed, and that it ought not to 
be in their hands to do so, where mm'-S lives are at stake^' 
(n. 589). This same bourgeois -is not ashamed to put tins 
question; “Do you not think that the mine owner also 
suffers loss from an explosion?” Finally^ “Are not you 
wmkmen in JLancashire able to take care of your own 
mterests without calling in the government to help yoa?'^ 
— ‘<Na” (m JC042). 

In tiie year 1865 there were 32XX coalmines m Great 
Britain, and only 12 inspectors. A Yorkshire mineowner, 
in a letter to the ‘dimes'’ of January 26,' 1867, calculates 
that — quite apart from the -fact that office work absorbs 
so much of the inspectors' time — it is only posable for eadb 
mine to be visited once every ten years. We 'need' hardly 
wonder' therefore, fliat during recent years (especially in 
1866 and 1S67) there has beai a steady increase in the 
number and severity of mining disasters, sometimes 

lead to the sacadfice of from two -to three hundred miners 
at once: Such axe the beauties of “free” cajatalist production I 

Nevertheless, the Act of 1872, defective though it is, is 
the first to regulate the hours' of labour of the chii^en 
employed m mines, and il;ie first to 'm^e the exploiters 
and mineowners mcare or less responsible :for>,wbat are 
termed accidents. " - 

The Royal Commission of 18^, appointed to enquire 
into the employinent of cbildr^,' young pfecspr^, and 
women in agricultural work, has published very impbrtaat 
reports. Several attempts .have beai made to aj^ly the 
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principles of factory legislation, in a modified form, to 
agiiculttire, but hitherto such attempts have been complete 
failures. Still, what I wish to draw attention to here is the 
existence of an irresistible tendency towards the general 
apphcatron of these principles. 

The generalisation of factory legislation for the bodily 
and mental protection of the working class has become 
inevitable. Therewith, as previously indicated, is generalised 
the transformation of scattered labour processes conducted 
upon a small scale into combined labour processes conducted 
upon a large scale (upon a social scale), which involves 
the concentration of capital and the autocracy of the 
factory regime. These changes result in the destruction of 
all the antiquated and transitional forms in which the 
dominion of capital is still to some extent concealed, so 
that the rule of capital now becomes direct and conspicuous. 
But, at the same time, tiie generalisation of factory legisla- 
tion generalises the direct struggle against capitalist rule. 
While enforcing uniformity, regularity, order, and economy, 
in the individual workshop, by limiting and regulating the 
hours of labour and thus greatly stimulating the advance 
of technique, it intensifies the anarchy and multiplies the 
catastrophes of capitalist production, increases the intensity 
of labour, and increases the competition between machinery 
and the worker. In the domains of petty industry and 
domestic mdustry, the generalisation of factory legislation 
destroys the last refuges of the "redundant population”, 
and therewith destro3rs the sole remaining safety-valve of 
the whole social mechanism. By ripemng the material con- 
ditions of production and the social combinations of the 
productive process, it ripens the contradictions and an- 
tagonisms of the capitalist form of production, thus simul- 
taneously ripening the factors that tend to revolutionise the 
old society and the factors that tend to build a new one.* ■ 

> Robert Owen, the father of cooperative factories and stores (« 
man who, as already said, was far from sharing the illnsions of his 
followers with regard to the significance of these isolated factors 
of transformation), not only set out from the factory system in his 
experiments, but declared this system to be, as far as theory wat 
concerned, the starting-point of the social revolution. Herr Vissering, 
Pxyfbssor of Political Economy in the University of Leyden, woum 
SSem tomave had a suspicion of this when, in his Mandboah van 
•j^aMscha Staatshuishcmdkunda, 1860-1862, which reproduced all 
'the pMibides.of vulgar economy, be strongly favoured handicrafts 
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lo. Large-scale Industry and Agriculture. 

Not until a later stage of our investigation can we describe 
the revolution which large-scale industry brings about in 
agriculture and in the socnal relations of those engaged in 
agricultural production. At this juncture it will be enough, 
by way of anticipation, to point out briejay a few of the 
resists of this revolution. While the use of machinery in 
agriculture is not exempt from many of the physical dis- 
advantages to the worker which characterise the use of 

as against the factory S3^stem. — [British factory legislation, with its 
mutually conflicting Factory Acts, Factory Extension Act, and 
Workshops* Act, formed so hopeless a legislative tangle that the 
situation at length became intolerable; and in 1878, therefore, there 
was enacted the Factory and Workshop Act of that year, a codiEca- 
tion of all previous legislation upon the subject. Of course no attempt 
can be paade here to give a detailed exposition of England's present 
mdustrial code. The following cursory remarks must suflBlce. The scope 
of the Act includes: i. Textile mills. Here everything remains much as 
it was. Workmg time allowed for children over 10 years, si hours 
per day, or else 6 hours per day and Saturday off. For young persons 
and women, 10 hours on five days a week, and no more than ^ hours 
on Saturday, 2, Factories other than textile. Here regulations 
approximate more closely to those for textile factories than was 
formerly the case; but numerous exceptions favourable to the 
capitalists are stall made, and in many cases these exceptK>n3 may 
actually be extended by special permission of the home secretary. 
3 Workshops, whose definition remains much as it was. So far as 
children, young persons, or women are employed in them, workshops 
axe approximated with the factories of Clause 2, but again with 
alleviations in matters of detail. 4- Workshops in which no children 
or young persons are employed, but only persons of either sex over 
18 years of age. This clis en303rs additional favours. 5. Domestic 
workshops, in which only members of the family are employed m the 
home^of the family. Here the rules axe still more elastic, and there is 
an additional obstacle to the enforcement of the Act in that the in- 
spector must not enter rooms serving at the same time as homes 
without a special ministerial or magisterial order. Finally, there has 
been an unconditional surrender of straw-plaiting, lacemaTdng, and 
glovemaking, to the sphere domestic mdustry . Still, despite short- 
comings, this law, and the factory legislation of the Swiss ^nfedexa- 
tion, enacted on March 23, 1877, are by far the best of their kind. A 
comparison of the two codes is of especial interest because it reveals 
the advantages and disadvantages of the two different methods of 
legislation. British legislation works ^'historically**, proceeding from 
case to case; whereas contmental legislation, grounded uj^n the 
traditions of the French Revolution, works more by generalisation. 
Unfortunately the English industrial code is still, m great measure, 
a dead letter so far as its application to workshops is concerned, tor 
there are not enough mspectoxs to carry it out. — Note by Friedrich 
Engels.] 

I — 
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machinery in the factories,* the effect of machinery in 
superseding the workers is more marked, and encounters 
less resistance, as we shall see subsequently in detail. In 
the counties of Cambridge and Suffolk, for instance, the 
area of cultivated land has been ^eatly extended during 
the last two decades, whereas dining the same period the 
agricultural population has declined, not only relatively 
but absolutely as well. In the United States of North America 
it sometimes happens that agricultural machines replace 
the workers virtually but not absolutely; this meaning 
that they enable the producer to cultivate a larger area 
than before, wl^e keeping the same number of workers 
occupied. In England and Wales, the number of persons 
engaged in the makmg of agricultural machinery was 1034 
in the year 1861, at a time when the number of agricultural 
workers actually engaged in the use of steam-engines and 
working machines was only X205. 

In the domain of agriculture, the most revolutionary 
effect of large-scale industry is that it destroys the bulwark 
of the old society, the peasant, who is replaced by a wage 
worker. In this way the need for social transformations, 
and the oppositions, of the cotmtryside are equated with 
those of the town. Irrational and old-fashioned method 
of agriculture are replaced by scientific ones, based upon 
the deliberate application of an improved technique. The 
capitalist method of production completely severs the old 
bond of imion between agriculture and manufacture, which 
were held together when both were in their infancy. At 
the same time, it creates the material requisites for a new 
and higher s5mthesis, a union of agriculture and industry, 
upon the basis of their antithetically elaborated forms. 
With the constantly increasing preponderance of urban 
population aggregated in the great centres, capitalist 
production increases, on the one hand, the mobility of 
society, while destroying, on the bther, the interchange of 
material between man and the soil, that is to say the return 
to the soil of its constituents that are used by human 

■ An elaborate description of the machinery used in English agri* 
culture will be found m Herr Hamm's I>\e la-udwirihschaftHmen 
Ger&ihe und Masokinen Englands, second edition, 1856. In the sketch 
he gives of the evolution of English agriculture, Herr Hamm is too 
uncritical in the way in which he follows the footsteps of Monsieur 
lAonce de Lavergne, — [Of course the before-mentioned work is now 
out of date. — ^Fnedrich Engels.] 
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beings in the form of food and clothing — a return which is 
the permanent natural essential for the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil. Thus it simultaneously destroys the 
physical health of the urban worker and the mental welfare 
of the rural worker.* But, while thus destroying the natural 
and spontaneously developed system for the circulation of 
matter from the soil to human bemgs, and from human 
beings back to the soil, it necessitates the systematic 
restoration of such a circulation as a regulative law of social 
production,, and its restoration in a form adequate to the 
full development of mankind. In agriculture, as in Manu- 
facture, _ the capitalist transformation of the process of 
production signifies, at the same time, the martyrdom of 
the producer; the instrument of labour becomes ihe means 
of subjugating, exploiting, and impoverishing the worker; 
the social combination and organisation of the labour 
process functions as an elaborate method for crushing the 
worker's individual vitality, freedom, and independence. 
The dispersion of the rural workers over large areas breaks 
down their powers of resistance, at the very time when 
concentration is increasing the powers of the urban opera- 
tives in this respect. In modem agriculture, as in urban 
industry, the increased productivity and the greater mobility 
of labour, are purchased at the cost of devastating labour 
power and making it a prey to disease. Moreover, every 
advance in capitalist agriculture is an advance in the art, 
not only of robbing the worker, but also of robbing the 
soil; every advance in the fertility of the soil for a given 
period of time, is simultaneously an advance towards the 
ruin of the permanent sources of this fertility. The greater 
the extent to which a country tends to start its development 
upon the foundation of large-scale industry (as does the 
Umted States, for instance), the more rapid is this process 
of destruction,'* Capitalist production, therefore, is only 

> "You divide the people into two hostile camps of clownish boors 
and emasculated dwarfs. Good heavens I A nation divided into 
agricultural and commercial interests callmg itself sane, nay, styling 
itself enlightened and civilised, not only m spite of, but in consequence 
of this monstrous and unnatural division David "Urquhart, op. cit., 
p. 119.— This passage shows at once the strength and the weakness 
of a mode of criticism which is competent to judge and to condemn 
the present, but is not competent to understand it. 

* Cf. Diebig, Dte Chemte %n ihrer Anwendung auf Agrtcultur und 
Phystologte, seventh edition, 1862, and especially, m the first volume. 
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able to develop the technique and the combination of the 
social process of production by simultaneously undermining 
the foundations of all wealth— the land and the workers. 

Ws "Introduction to the Natural Laws of Agriculture”. One of 
Liebig's immortal services has been that he has expounded the 
negative or destructive aspects of modem agriculture, and that he 
has done this from the outlook of natural science. Moreover, bn 
historical sketch of the development of agriculture, though not free 
from serious errors, tiirows considerable light on the subject. It is, 
however, a matter for regret that he should venture on such haphazard 
utterances as the foUowmg "By breakmg up the soil more effectively, 
and by more frequent ploughmg, the circulation of air m the mtenor 
of a porous soil is favoured, and the surface exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere is mcreased and renewed, yet it is easy to see that 
the mcrease in the jueld of the land cannot be proportional to the 
labour spent on that land, for the former increases much less than 
the latter. This law”, adds Liebig, "was first enunciated in fjie 
followmg by John Stuart Mill in his Principles of Political 

Economy, vol. I, p. 17: ‘That the produce of land mcreases, other 
things being equal, m a dimmishmg ratio to the increase of labourers 
employed, is the umversal law of agricultural mdustry.’ This utter- 
ance IS very remarkable, smce Mill was ignorant of the reason for 13ie 
law.” Liebig, op. oU, vol. I, p. 143 auad footnote. — ^Be it noted that 
Mill, m the passage quoted by Liebig, erroneously formulates the law 
enunciated by Ricardo's school, for, smce the "decrease of the 
labourers employed” kept even pace in England with the advance of 
agriculture, the law discovered m, and supposed to be valid for, 
TTrigian/i could have no application to that country at all events.— 
But, apart from Liebig’s wrong interpretation of the word "labourer”, 
by which word he understands something very different from what 
is meant by poUtical economists, it is certainly "very remarkable" 
that he should make Mr. John Stuart Mill the ongmator of a theory 
which was first published by James Anderson in Adam Smith’s days, 
and was reiterated m various works down to the beginnmg of the 
nineteenth century; a theory which Malthus, a master of plagiarism 
(his whole theory of population is a shameless plagiarism), annexed 
in 1815; a theory which West developed simultaneously wiff» 
Anderson, and independenHy of him; one which in the year 1817 was 
associated by Ricardo with the general theory of value; then made 
the round of the world as "Ricardo's theory”, and in 1820 was 
popularised by James the father of John Stuart Mill; and which, 
finally, was reproduced by John Stuart Mill and others, as a common- 
place of the schools. It is undeniable tliat John Stuart Mill owes hb 
certainly "remarkable" authority almost exclusively to such txt•fo^ 
tats. 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

V ICTOR HUGO said a library was ‘ an act of faith/ and 
another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so perfect, so 
harmonious in all" its parts, that he who made it was smitten* 
with a passion. In that faith Everyman’s library was planned 
out originally on a large scales and the idea was to make it 
conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, per- 
fection is a thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved in this 
difficult world; and since the first volmnes appeared there have 
been many interruptions, chief among them Wars, during which 
even the City of Books feels the great commotion. But the 
series always gets back into its old stride. 

Oife of the practical expedients in the original plan was to 
divide the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, Fiction, 
History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, and so 
forth; with a shelf for Young People. The largest slice of this 
huge provision of nearly a thousand volumes is, as a matter of 
course, given to the tyxranous demmds of fiction: But in 
carrying out the scheme, publishers and editors contrived to 
keep in mind that books, like men spid women, have their 
elective aflfimties. The present volume, for instance, will be 
found to have its companion books, both in the same class and 
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not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too. 
novels like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe and Fortunes of Ntgel 
Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of Two Ctties, have beei 
used as pioneers of history and treated as a sort of holida 
history books. For in our day history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less hterary; and ‘the historian who is a 
stylist/ as one of our contributorSj the late Thomas Seccombcj 
said, ‘ will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix ’ 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be found the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy m an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

‘You only, O Books,’ said Richard de Bury, ‘aire liberal and 
independent, you give to all who ask.’ The vanety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Every man 
in his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass- 
ing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to Dick Steele in 
The spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the eleganc, 
of her motion is unimaginable and ‘her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.’ Or he majf take 
•A Century of Essays, as a key to a whole roomful of the English 
Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine BirreU. 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper. Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the clajssics, and in Plato’s 
Phaedrus read how eve.ry soul is divided intp three parts (lit® 
Caesar’s Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, 
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find in his essay on Maurice de Guenn a clue to the 'magical 
'wer of poetty/ as m Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The wmds of March with beauty. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help us again to discover the 
relationship of author to author, which is another form of the 
friendship of Books His incomparable essay, 'On Going a 
mmey,^ is a capital prelude to Coleridge’s Biographia Liter aria} 
id so throughout the long labynnth of the Library shelves 
ne can follow the magic clue m prose or verse that leads to 
the hidden treasury. In that way a reader becomes his 
critic and Doctor of Letters, and may turn to the Byron review 
1 Macaulay’s Essays as a prelude to the three volumes of 
iyron’s own poems, remembering that the poet whom Europe 
wed more than England did was, as Macaulay said, 'the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all his own poetry.’ This 
iiings us to the provoking reflection that it is the obvious 
authors and the books most easy to reprmt which have been 
he signal successes out of the many hundreds in the series, for 
nreryman is distinctly proverbial in his tastes. He likes best 
£ all an old author who has worn well or a comparatively new 
authot who has gained something like newspaper notoriety. 
In attempting to lead him on from the good books that are 
known to those that are less known, the publishers may have 
at times been even too adventurous. But the elect reader is 
or ought to be a party to this conspiracy of books and book- 
men. He can make it possible, by his help and his co-operative 
zest, to add still more authors, old and new. 'Infinite riches in 
1 little room,’ as the saymg is, will be the reward of every 
ritizen who helps year by year to build the Qty of Books 
fVith such a belief in its possibilities the old Chief (J. M. Dent) 



threw himself into the enterprise. With the zeal of a true 
book-lover, he thought that books might be alive and pro- 
ductive as dragons’ teeth, which, being ‘sown up and down; 
the land, might chance to spring up armed men.’ That is 
great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in wliich every 
new reader who bu3?s a volume, counts as a recruit. 

To him all books which lay 

Their sure foundation in the heart of man , . . 

From Homer the great Thunderer, to the voice 
That roars along the bed of Jewish song . . . 

Shall speak as Powers for ever to be hallowed I 




